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Preface, to Volumes I and II. 


ITHIN tho presont cent* 
ury the motives for writ¬ 
ing History have beon 
greatly intensified. First 
of itlii the vision of the 
historian 1ms been, con¬ 
siderably widened by tho 
enlargement of geographical knowlodgo and 
the establishment of the hitherto uncertain 
limits of cities and states. By this menus not 
a few of tho puzzling and contradictory as- 
poets of the old-time annals have been brought 
into clearer light and truer proportion.' More 
particularly In Ancient History has accurate 
geographical information contributed to the 
complotoness and perspicuity of tho narrative. 

The rectification of Chronology, also, lms 
gone forward with rapid strides, and the result 
has been no loss than the writing anew of whole . 
paragraphs in tho cnrlior olmpters human 
history. If to this wo add the splendid 
achievements in the department of Arche¬ 
ology , iu deciphering the hitherto mute rec¬ 
ords of antiquity, and in interpreting the 
significance of the architectural monuments so 
nmmdant in most of tho countries where civil¬ 
ization has fiourished, we shall find a- large, 
evon an imperative, motive for reviewing and . 
re-writing tho records of tho Ancient World. 

It is, however, most of all, tho Sciontiflo 
spirit of tho nineteenth century which haB 
demanded, at the hands of the historian, an 
additional guaranty for the acouracy of his 
work. This spirit is abroad in nil tho world, 
and prevails most of all in tho highest depart¬ 
ments of human thought and activity. It 
hits not hesitated to demand that History shall 
become a science. It lias challenged or rejected 
the value of all historical writings that are not 
pervaded with tho scientific method and modeled 
on the inductive plan. All this is well} the 
historian must scrutinize the foundations of 
JUs work and the validity of his structure. 


It is to motives such ns these that the groat 
historical works of our century owe their ori¬ 
gin. But for such rensons, Wilkinson, Ebcrs, 
Rnwlinson, Duuoker, and Curtius lmd never 
written; and the world would still be blindly 
following tho unsifted stories of old. Thus 
much may he said, then, os to tho general 
reasons for writing History. 

. The more particular motive whioh the Au¬ 
thor of the present work has to offer to the pub¬ 
lic for undertaking the composition of a book 
, so comprehensive os the title indicates, is this; 
A desire to bring within the reach of tho aver¬ 
age reader a concise and nccurate summary 
of the principal events in the career of the 
human raco. Tho historical works produced 
in our century have nearly all "been in the 
nature of special studies, limited in their scope 
to a particular epooh. Tho result has been 
that the works in question are so elaborate 
in detail and so recondite in method, that 
tho common reader has neither courage to 
undertake nor timo to complete them. Be¬ 
fore a single topio can be mastered, ho finds 
himself lost in a labyrinth. The synthesis of 
different periods, treated by different authors, 
seems impossible; he turns in discouragement 
from the task; and to him the history of the 
past remains a sealed fountain. 

It has thus come to pass that the average 
citizen, who, In the United States at least, is 
expected to have accurate general views on 
historical questions, may reasonably plead in 
bar that the historians, by not considering the 
limits of his time and opportunity, have put 
the required knowledge beyond his reach, * 

Be it far from me to say auglit in dispar¬ 
agement of the learned labors of our great 
historians. They have fairly deserved the 
plaudits of mankind. It can not he denied, 
however, that tho best of our recent histor¬ 
ical works are, hy excess of learning and the 
dissertatlve disposition of the writers, quits’ 
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Incommensurate with the demands, and, I may 
cay, the needs of the common reader. 

It has been my purpote, iu. the preparation 
of these volumes, to pqpiifoWaJ tho subject 
without losing sight of the dignity and impor¬ 
tance of the historian's office. The People are 
as much entitled to accnrato information, con¬ 
cisely nud graphically conveyed, as scholars 
are entitled to elaborate dissertation. It is a 
most pernicious error to admit that a true 
epitome of History can bo hastily and easily 
prepared. Such a work, whan conscientiously 
undertaken, requires the greatest care and 
the highest skill in execution. 

In preparing tho present work, I have 
freely availed myself of the best and most 
recent authorities. Tho names of ‘Wilkinson, 
Brugsch, Bunsen, Ebcrs, Dimcker, Rawlinson, : 
Smith, Cnrtius, Grotc, Niebuhr, Fnlke, Momm¬ 
sen, and Von Ranks will suggest the secondary 
sources which, have been relied upon; and these 
names are the guarantees for the fttndamentnl 
accuracy of tho narrative. 

As to tho stylo adopted in the following 
pages, as well as the general views expressed, 
and tho method of treatment employed in the 
various parts—these are the Author's own. 

It lias been my hope and aim in this work to 
relate the History op tub World in such 
a niarmor as to bring tho vast record within a 
manageable limit, so that every reader who 
will, may obtain, at a moderate expense, and 
master, with a moderate endeavor, the better 
parts of the history of the past. 

A word of explanation may be required 
infecting tho arrangement of the earlier parts 
of the present work. Instead of beginning, 
as do most cf tho treatises on Ancient History, 
with tho Chalihcan and Assyrian, monarchies, 
t have chosen to begin witli Egypt, tracing, 
first of all, the history of that country down 
to the time of its subjection to tho Persians; 
then transferring the scene to Mesopotamia, 
aud following thereafter the natural course of 
events from the Euphrates to the Tiber—from 
Babylon to Borne. Tho choice of the valley 
of the Nile, rather than the valley of the 
Tigris.ns tho plnce of beginning, has been 
determined by chronological considerations 
and the true sequence of events. 

dllKENCASTLE, 1890, 


A briof explanation is also demanded re¬ 
specting the lino of division botweou Ancient 
and Modem History. Instead of selecting tlio 
downfall of the Western Empire of the Komtuir 
(A. D. 47G) ns the line of denmrkatioii be¬ 
tween the world of tho nncionts and our own, 
I have taken the overthrow of tho Greolc Em¬ 
pire by the conquest of Constantinople (A. I). 
1453), as whnt may be properly culled the 
death of Antiquity. True it is that Modem 
Europe was already in tho nascent state bo- 
fore the final destruction of tho old historical 
forces; and for that reason the attention 
of the reader will be recalled after the over¬ 
throw of the Eastern Empire, by tho hjmiu of 
a thousand years, to the story of tho Barbarian 
Nations, which may be fairly regarded as tho 
opening scene in the drama of modern timOB, 

It is hIbo proper to add a word respecting 
the use of the term Cyclopaedia, in the title 
of these volumes. Popularly speaking, tho 
word is limited to tho discussion of topics al¬ 
phabetically arranged; but neither etymology 
nor bettor usage in literature indicates any 
&uch limitation of inonning. I have olioaen 
to use tho word in its truer sense, as implying 
simply a discussion of the whole oircle of tho 
Subject under consideration. 

As it respects the illustrative part of the 
present work, it may bo said that tho aim lino 
been kept constantly iu view to malco tho illus¬ 
trations contribute to a ready understanding 
and apt appreciation of the text. Great euro 
has been taken in the preparation of tho maps 
with which, by the liberality of tho publishers, 
the following pages are so copiously inter¬ 
spersed. Tho cuts and drawings have all bcou 
selected nud arranged in such relation with 
the text that the one shall illustrato tho other. 

I trust that tho work, the plan and motive 
of which I have thus briefly summarized, may, 
iu the present Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
meet with the same cordial rocoption at the 
hands of tho public which has boon extondod 
to the author's other essays in historical liUna- 
ture. More particularly am I anxious that 
these volumes may prove to bo worthy of the 
appreciation and praiso of my countrymen, to 
whose candor and charitable critioism I now 
surrender tho fVuit of my labors. 


J.G.R 
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Revolt in Babylon.—Bad Faith of Hezeklnh.—De¬ 
struction of Sennacherib's Army.—-WiaT with Me¬ 
dia.—Affair of Beth-Yak in.—Dofeat of tho Malcon¬ 
tents of the South.—Overruns 8usiana.—Battle of 
Chalull.—"War with Cilicia.—Monuments of Sen¬ 
nacherib.—His Character—Eear-Hflddon obtains 
tho Throne.—Hia Wars.—Various Expeditions.— 
Invades Edom.—Conquers Bazu.—Establishes As¬ 
syrian Authority in Egypt.—Captures Manasseh.— 
Accession ol Asshup-Bani-Pal.—Defeats Tirha- 
kah.—Egypt overrun by Ethiopians.—Assyria Vic¬ 
torious.—The King's other Ware.—Restores Order 
In Susiana.—Reduces that Country to a Prov¬ 


ince.— Affidrs in Lydia.— 1 Tho King defoats tba» 
Arabs.—Decline of the Empire—War with Me¬ 
dia.—The Scythian Deluge.—Ravages of tho 
Baibnrlnns.—Accession of Sanicus.—Invasion of 
Assyria by Cyoxerea.—Overthrow of llrn Em¬ 
pire, .. 162-100 - 

Chapter XIV.— Religion and Art. 

Assyrian Gods derived from Chaldron.—As- 
shnr—His Powers and Embloms.—Minor Deities.— 
Place of Anu.—Attributes end Symbols of Bel.— 
Hen.—The Moon-god Sin.—Shomns-Vul.—Ninus.— 
His Emblems. —Merodacli.—Nergnl—Nebo.—As¬ 
syrian Goddesses.—Associated with Male Deities.— 
Table of the Assyrian Systom.—The Good Genius.— 
The Evil Genius.—Idolatry of tho Assyrians.—As¬ 
syrian Ethics.—Roligloua Ceremonial.—Feebleness > 
of the System.—Assyrian Learning dorivod from 
Babylon.—Method of Writing.—Tublota and Cyl¬ 
inders. — Cuneiform Inscriptions. — Sculpture.— 
Trades and Manufactures.—Skill of the Assyrians 
in Industrial Art,. 101 - 200 - 


book Fourth.—Media. 


Chapter XV.— Country and Products. 

General Features of Media.—Natural and Polit¬ 
ical Boundaries.—Mountain Ranges.—Zagros and 
Elburz.—Aspect of the Country.—Median Rivers.— 
Cheerless Landscapes.—Poor in Water.—Lake 
Urumiyeh,—Provinces of Media.—Tho Capital.— 
Features of Ecbotnna.—Palnce and Citadel—Tho 
Northern City.—Rhaga.—Oharax.—OtherTowns.-- 
Nock ol BehIstun.—The Median Climate.—Ex¬ 
tremes o‘f Temperature.—Atmospheric Phenom¬ 
ena.—Influence of Mountains.—Rare Rnins.— 
Whirlwind and Mirage.—Forest Growth,—Or¬ 
chards.—Products of the Soil—Crops of the 
Plateau.—Gardens and Flowers.—Mineral "Wealth 
of Media.—Wild Beasts.—Domestic Animals.— 
Birds.—Fishes and Reptiles, ...... 201-210 

Chapter XVI.— -The People. 

The People called Medea—Iranic Origin.— 
Physical Type.—Beauty and Strength of the 
Medes,—Heroism.—Horsemanship.—Intellectual 
Qualities.—Cruelty.—Luxury.—Warlike Disposi¬ 
tion.—Weaponry and Tactics.—Median Dross.— 
Toilet and Ornaments.—Polygamy.—Royal Cere¬ 
monial-Hunting.—Animals Pursued. — Median 
Banquets.— 1 The King’s Life.—Absence of Gen¬ 
ius.—Art of the Medes.211-216 

Chapter XVTL— Language and Religion. 

The Aryan Speech.—Affinities of the Median 
and Persian Languages.—Few Remnants oi Me¬ 


dian Proper.—Art of Writing.—Systom of Alpha¬ 
bet.—Arrowhead Mothod.—Materials used.—The- 
ZondnvcBta.—The Nature Worship of tho Irani* 
a ns-—Priests.—Ahura-Mozdflo.—HIa Attributes.— 
Sraosbn.—Armatl.—Spirit and Duty,—The geu*' 
ttmu—Mithm and Vayu.-— Sonm.—Devas anct 
Ahuras.—Incoming of Dualism.—Ahrlinan,—Pino* 
tical Ethics.—Sacrifices.—Etornal Tilings.—Resur* 
reotlop.—Myth oi King Yhna.—Legend of Threa¬ 
tens.—Common Myths of tho Modes and tho- 
Greeks.—Systom of Maglsm.—Sncrod Elements,— 
Disposal of the Dead.—Divination.—Insecticide.— 
Impressiveness of the System,.210-224' 

Chapter XVIII. —Civil and Military An¬ 
nals. 

Tho Mndai.—Obscure Origin.—Beginning of" 
National History.—Early Relations with Assyria,— 
Conquest of Media by Surgon.—Tho Mythicul DoS- 
occa.—Appearance of Cyaxnrcs.—Organizes the 
Kingdom.—Makes War on Assyria.—I h routed.— 
Reorganizes his Army,—The Invasion of Assyria 
again Undertaken.—Incoming of the Scythians.— 
They seize tho Country.—A Reign of Terror.— 
Ended by the Butchery of the Scythe.—Cynxnros 
negotiates with Babylon.—Insurrection and Inva¬ 
sion join Hands.—The Assyrians defeated.—Over* 
throw of Nineveh.—Division of the Empire.— 
Other Wars of Cyaxnres,—Overrun b Asia Minor.— 
Battle of the Eclipse.—Peace mndo with Alyafc* 
tcB.—Sketch of Lydia.—Reign of Gygos.—SanliB,— 
Besieged by the Cimmerians.—Alynttes expel* 
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the Barbarians—Gold of Sardis.—The Three 
PowoTa of Western Asm.—Ported oi I‘oaco.—Am¬ 
bition of Necho.—Battle of Carchcmiah.—Churuo 
ter of Cyaxarcs—Reign of Astyagos—lie adds 
Ondnsia to Madia.—Method 0 1 Government,— 
Koyid Ceremonial—Hunting—Magisra—Rise of 
Persia*—Cyrus at Ecbatana—Intrigue and Coim- 


tor-plot.—Pro p hecy—Cyril s flees,—Median Inva¬ 
sion ol Persia. — Battles. — Overthrow' of the 
MudoB.—Reversal of the Position oi the Two 
Kingdoms.—Establishment of the Moiio-Persian 
Power.—CausoB of the Cutastrophe—Personal In¬ 
fluence of Cyrus,. 224 - 23 # 


Book Fifth.-Babylonia. 


Chapter XIX. —The Country. 

Sketch of Lower Mesopotamia. — Babylonia 
Proper.—Character of Suslana—The Euphrates 
Valley.—Products.—Mesopotamia Proper.—Sketch 
of tho Region.—Northern 8yrla.—Syria Proper.— 
Hollow Syria.—Gateway between Asia nnd Af¬ 
rica.—Phomicift.—Its Advantages.—Early Civili¬ 
sation.—Tyre and Sldbn.—Damascus, — Pales¬ 
tine.—Peculiar Character of the Valley.— Petty 
Iaraelitiah States.—Philiatia. — Idunuca. — Pal¬ 
myra.—Extent of tho Babylonian Empire.—Its 
Bivers.—Oroatis.—Jonihi.—Kuran and Bizful.— 
Kerkah.—Sujur and ICowcik.—0 routes.—Litany.— 
Bnradn.—Jordan.—Jnrnitik nnd Jnbbok,—Lakos.— 
Sahnkhnli.—Bnhr-ol-Melnk.—Dead Sea.—Its Pecu¬ 
liarities,—Sen of Tiberias—Bohr-ol-Huleh.—Bahr- 
el-Kndes.— 1 The 'Arabian Desert.—Tho Egyptian. 
Empire,. 230-20 

Chapter XX. —Climate and Products, 

High Temperatures of Babylonia.—Variations 
In Different Regions.—Tlie Sirocco.—Destruction 
of Forests.— 1 Tho Cereals.—Abundant yields— 
Forcat growths.—General Products of Syria— 
Those of Palestine—Mineral Resources of Baby¬ 
lonia— Gams—Building Materials— Babylonian 
Animals.—Birds.—Tho Gray Heron—Fishes— 
DomcHtio Animals—Camel.—Buffalo,.. . 250-264 

Chapter XXI.— People and Cities, 

Mixed Character of tho Babylonians—Three 
Race Elemonts Predominant—Phyelcul Appear¬ 
ance of tho Babylonians.—Like the Assyr¬ 
ians.—Features.—The Sasianlans,—Hair-dresB,- 
Bearda—Swart Complexion—Intellectual .Charac¬ 
teristics—Babylonian Science—Energy and En- 
teniriRQ—Avarlco. -Luxurious Living.-Strength 
and Heroism—Cruelty—'Usages of War—Meth¬ 
ods of Civil Govommont—Pride and Egotism— 
Religion.—Practical Etliirs—Calm Demeanor— 
uhe City of Babylon.—She and Character of the 
Metropolis,—Great Structures.—Temple of Bolus— 
The Royal Palace.—The Hanging Gardens.—How 
watered.—The Smaller Palace.—The Walls of Bab¬ 
ylon—The Towers—Splendor of the City—Ex¬ 
isting Ruins—Remains of El-Kasr and Amran,— 
Tho Bire-Nhnrud.—The Qld Temple of Nobo— 


Its Mythological Character—Other Characterise 
tics.—Borsippa.—Opis and Tercdon,—Susa.—Car* 
ohomisli—Tyre. —Her Manufactures. — Sidon— 
Ashdod—Jerusalem,. 254-2(17 

Chapter XXII. —Arts and Sciences. 

Babylonian Architecture,—Muat be studied in- 
Ruins—The Mounds.—Materials of Structure— 
Plan of Structure.—Designs in Color.—The Baby¬ 
lonian Pul aces.—Bridges.—Bricks—How laid— 
Cement—Great Magnitude of Buildings.—Rude- 
Character of Painting and Sculpture—Best Speci¬ 
mens.—Gem-engraving.—Caricature— Problem* 
of Stone-cutting—Enameling.—Pigments—Paint¬ 
ing jn Belief.—Metallurgy.—Pottery.—Glazing,— 
Glass-blowing.—Textile Fabrks—Brilliant Dyes—- 
Lore of the Chaldees.—Astronomy in Partic¬ 
ular.—Pal lea of Babylonian Star-lore.—Measure¬ 
ment of Tiino.—Uses of Enstom Learning—As¬ 
trology, .* . 267-27* 

Chapter XXIII, —Manners and Customs, 

Meager Personal Monuments—-Dress nod Habit- 
of tho Babylonians—Artioles ot Adornment— 
Priestly Garments—Military Dress—Weapons— 
Organization of the Babylonian Army^-Usagea In 
Wiar. — Objects of Invasion. — Priests-—Sevcrai- 
Ciusscs of Scholars.—Influence of Learning— 
Schools.—Common. Vocations—Commerce in Par* 
ticnlar,—Exports and Imports.—Babylonian Lux¬ 
ury.—Banquets.—Position of Women—Degrading 
Customs.—Traces of Esteem for the Se*i 274-278 

Chapter XXrV—R eligion* 

Religious Beliefs derived from the Chaldee*—- 
Slight Variations from the Old System,—Principal 
Deities.—Bel, Merodach, and Nebo.—Images of the- 
Goda.—Retinue a of Priests.—Ceremonial-—Proces¬ 
sions and Banquets—Cleanness and Unclcon- 
ncss.—Symbolism of the Babylonian System.— 
Emblems of the Deities—Signs not understood— 
Symbolic Names of Temples,.. - , . • * 278-280 

Chapter XXV.—Civil and Military An¬ 
nals. 

Periods of Babylonian History—Babylon a 
Vice-royalty of Assyria.—Early Troubles befcweej^^ 
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the North and the South-Alternate Independ¬ 
ence and Suppression. Syrian luvadon*. 
Kingdom established by Nubonassar—Pdeser II. 
.ami Merodach-ihihuhm.—Soinimmis. - Obscure 
Successor oi iTatonassar— Merodnch-Bakulfln gams 
the Throne—Tho Groat Couflict with Snrgon— 
The Latter Victorious.—Babylon subordinated tor 
.Seventy-five Years—Appearance of Nabopo lus- 
tftP ._Hia Collusion with Cyaxures—Success of lue 

•Conspiracy— Nabopolaswir becomes King.—I- oreign 

Relatione— Babylonia in Alliance with Media- 
Battle of Mcglddo—Nccho’a Invasion of Babylo¬ 
nia.—Rout of the Egyptians at Corehcmish.-Nob- 
ticliadnczzar triumphs in tho West—lie becomes 
King—Revolt of the Phcenician Cities —Siege of 
• 5 v.r 0 .—Insurrection of Jewry—Zcdokialt’8 Fnto-— 
Sketch of Israel after the Exodus.—Entranee into 
Cannfln.—Division of tho Country.—The Thcac- 
racy.—Establishment of tlie Kingdom—Career of 
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Saul.—Accession of David—His Wars.—Strife of 
hia SonsBoign ol Solomon—Division of the 
Kingdom—Joroboum rules Israel—Succession of 
Jamelitwh Ilulds—Overthrow of the Kingdom— 
Lino of Rulers in Jiulah from Rohoboiun to Zedc- 
kiuh.—Capture of Tyro—War with Egypt re¬ 
sumed—Its Result—Traditions of Nebnchadnez- 
*ur—Captives in Babylon—Thoir Work in llmt 
Metropolis—Great Citio» and Enterprises—Char* 
aeter of Nebitclmdnezzur—His Pride.—Ibilla to 
dmuning.—The Hebrew Daniel tolls him tho 
moaning.—The King goes Insane—Evil-Morodach 
succeeds to tho Throno—Revolution—Neriglissar 
reigns—Nnbonadius obtains the Crown.—Tho 
Shadow of Persia—Babylonian Alllimco with 
Lydiu—Attempts to protect Babylon—Lydia falls 
before tho Modes—Cyrus invades Bnbylonlu.—De¬ 
feats KubonndltJs—Cnpturo of Babylon by the 
Persians.—End of tho Empire,.281-302 


Book Sixth.—Persia. 


Chapter The Country. 

Territorial greatness of the Empire—Political 
divisions—Persia Proper.—Climate und Character- 
ifitica—Rivers.—Lakes.—Mountains.—Districts— 
Forostfl.—rinteau of Iran.—Its Features— i 
•SlrenmB—Vnlley of tho Indus—Land of tho Fisli- 
oators.—Elburz Region.—Armenia.—Its Mount¬ 
ains—Asia Minor—Island Possessions of Per¬ 
sia—African Dominions.—Great "Variety ol Ro* 
■sources,.. 305-310 

Chapter XXVII.— Climate and Products. 

Tremendous Heats of Southern Persia—Chill 
In the Uplands—Rigors in the Mountains—Cli¬ 
mate of the Indus Valley—Vegetable Growths ol 
Persia.—Grains and Fruits—Wild Aniinnls— 
Fishes and Reptiles—Domestio Animals—Persian 
Mines.—Penns and Gsina—Animal Life of tho 
Provinces.—Birds,—Tho Iguana and Chutne- 
leon,.311-314 

Chapter XXVIII.— People and Cities. 

The Persians of the Ironic Stock—Snm© Rare 
with the Medes—Principal Tribes of thn Fam¬ 
ily—The Partlilans.— 1 Tho Gandarians—Tho Snt- 
tflgydkna,—The Gedroslnns.—Tbs Mycisns.—The 
■Scythians—Tho Cappadocians—The Phrygians— 
The City of Porsepolls—Pasargadie—Us Ruins— 
Susa— Miletus.—Sunjis.—Ephesus.—Templo of 
Diana.—Its Wealth mid Adornments.—Review 
of Climatic Conditions as affecting Civiliza¬ 
tion, .314-318 

Chapter XXIX. —Arts and Sciences. 

High Rank of Persian Architecture—Exhibited 
in Royal Traces Bnd Tombs—The Two Palaces 


of Persepolls—Character of the Platform.’-Plan of 
tho Structure—The Torrncos.—The Ascent by 
Stops—SculpturoB of tho Stalr-cnses.—Wluit thoy 
Signify—Tho Tea Edifices.—II nil of Pillars— 
Houses of Xerxes and Artnxerxes.—Stylo of Col¬ 
umns and Ornamentation—Tho Gnto-wnys—The 
Hall of a Hundred Columns—A Plnco for Admin¬ 
istration.—The Great Hall of Audionco—Ruins 
of Paflargadoc—Remains at Iatakr—The Takco o£ 
Susa—The Tombs of tho Kings.—General Charac¬ 
ter of Architecture.—Sculpture.—Tho Things rep¬ 
resented. —Porslnn Coins. — Utensils.—Personal 
Decorations—Bocinl and Economic Arts—Absence 
of Science—Unreflecllvo Character of tho Ar¬ 
yans, .. 

Chapter XXX. —Manners and Customs. 

The Porslnn Type.—Stature and Features—In¬ 
tellectual Qualities.—Literary Ahlliiios.—Warlike 
Spirit—Moral Qualities—Tho Truth-lclllng Char¬ 
acter. — Sol f-indulgence. — Pol it icnl Servi lily. — 
Usages and Manners.—'Tho Soldiery—Weapons 
aud Armor.—Persian Cavalry.—Bnythe-bourlng 
Wnr-elinHots—Persian Order of Bnttlo—Confl- 
dence In Numbers.—Stratagems—Generalship— 
Tho King commanding—Decimal OrganIzatlon— 
Tho Persian Army inarching.—Ethics of tho Bat¬ 
tle-field.—The Empire a Land Dominion—Mari¬ 
time Skill acquired—Ancient War-gulleys-The 
Trireme in Particular.—Pontoons.—Tho Persian 
King—IBs Plnco in tho State.—III h Dross and 
Eegnlin.—His Officers—A Fragrant Majesty— 
Tho Royal Retinue.—Habits of tho Palace—The 
Harem—Tho Qucen-inolhor—Tho Eunuchs— 
Princely Houses.—Ceremonial of tho Ootirt.—• 
Rules for the King—Ho hunts and games— 
His Reading done by Proxy.—He was tho Stale— 
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Tenfold Tribal Division.—Dress and Manners of 
the Common People. — Education of Boys. — 
Discstcem of Industry.—Vanities.—The Ponnl 
Code.327-337 

Chapter XXXI. — -Language and Relig¬ 
ion. 

Kinship of Persic with European Tongues.— 
Peculiarities of tho Language.—-The Alphabet.— 
Cuneiform Mothod of Writiug.—Persian Inscrip¬ 
tions.—History of the Arrow-heud System.—Grote- 
fend.—Affinity of Persian and Median Religions.— 
Zoroaster.—Mis Place in History.—His Work.— 
Monotheism and Dualism.—Worship of Ahurn- 
Maedflo. — Persian Temples.— Sacrifices.— Idola¬ 
try.—Tho Ahuraa and the Dcwa. —The Good Gen¬ 
ius.—Analogy to Juduism.—Apostasy.—Institution 
of Magisni.—Prevalence of Showy Forms, 338-342 

Chapter XXXII. —Civil and Military 
Annals. 

Primitive Persia.—Foundation of the Mon¬ 
archy.—Achoeraenes.—Reign of Tetspes.—Coining 
of CambyBOB.—Subjection of Persia to Media.— 
Residence of the Crown Prince at Ecbatana.—Cy¬ 
rus with his Grandfather.—The Revolution.— 
Threefold Division of Asia.—Sketch of Cyrus.— 
Relations of Persia with Lydia.—Crmsus and Cyrus 
at War.—Diplomacy of the Latter.—Battle of Pto- 
rla.—Conflict in tho Volley of Hermus.—Siege of 
Sardis.—Capture of Croesus and Subversion of 
Lydia—Contact with tho Greeks.—Revolt of Sar- 
diB.—Policy of Cyrus with the JEgean States.— 
Thales.—Conquest of Hnrpagus.—Cyrus subdues 
Bactrla.—The Sacio conquered.—Further Con¬ 
quests In the East.—The King's Enmity to Baby¬ 
lon.—Undertakes an Invasion.—Overthrows that 
Empire.—Persian Powor extends to the Mediter¬ 
ranean.—Tho Aryan Ascendency.—Cyras looks to 
Egypt.—Restores tho Jews.—Makes a Campaign 
Into the Groat Plateau.—Is slain by the Mnsange- 
tm.—Sketch of his Cbaractor.—Accession of Cam- 
bynes.—He kills Smordls.—Makes an Invasion of 
Egypt.—Meets tho Enemy at Poluslum.—Takes 


| Memphis.—Overawes the Country.—Disastrous 
Result of the Expedition against Amun.—Takes 
Vengeance on the Egyptians.—Story of llie False 
SmerdiB.—Death of Cambyses.—His Character.— 
Reign of the Magus.—He betrays Himself.—Favor 
to tho Magi brings Revolution.—Goniates over¬ 
thrown by the Seven Princes.—Accession of Da¬ 
rius.—Religious Reform.—The King suppresses 
Mngism.—Insurrections against the Government,— 
The Same are Suppressed by tho Royal Armies.— 
Babylon Is made the Capital.—Suppression of 
many Revolts.—Tho King as a Statesman.—Organ¬ 
ization of the Empire.—'The Satrapial System.— 
Support of the Government—The Administration 
of Espionngo.—Post-houses.—Coinage,—The King 
conquers India.—He looks into Europe.—Scythian 
Expedition.—Revolt of the Grcuk Cities.-Sup¬ 
pression of tlio Insurrection .— u Sire, remember 
Athens."—Policy of Darius.—The Tlirucian Cam¬ 
paign.—The Fleet destroyed.—New Expedition.— 
Battle of Marathon.—Renewal of Preparations.— 
Doulh of Darius.—Xerxes takes up his Work.— 
Tho Egyptian Revolt.—Tho Great Invasion of 
Greece begun.—Persia Impends over Europe.— 
Tho Army of Xerxes.—Crossing of the Hetles- 
pont.T-Story of Thermopylra.—Sal amis and Ruin.— 
Battle of Plntca.—End of tho Expedition.—Ac¬ 
cession of Artaxerxes.—Second Revolt In Egypt.— 
Peace of CalliaB.—Syrian Insurrection.—Greek 
Broils.—Death of Artaxerxes.—Troublous Times 
ensuing.—The Lydian Revolt.—Athena humiliated 
in Sicily.—Leagues Herself with Persia.—The 
Great Kings learn the Weakness of the Greeks.— 
Revolt and Expedition of Cyrus the Younger,— 
Battle of Cunaxa.—Retreat of tho Ten Thousand.— 
Peace of Antalcldas.—Accession of Ochus.— His 
Campaign Into Egypt.—$ldon destroyed.—Rise of 
Macedonia.—Accession of Darius Codomauus.— 
The Macedonian Invasion of Persia.—Battle of tho 
Gran Icus.—Conquest of Asia Minor by Alexan¬ 
der.—Battle of Ishus.—R oute of the Persians.— 
Preparations of Darius for tho Final Conflict.—Ar* 
beta.—Overthrow of the Empire.—Pursuit and 
Death of Darius,.. . 348-876 


Book seventh.-Parthia. 


Chapter XXXIII.— The Country. 

Place of Pnrthia in tho Scheme of Ancient 
History—Point of View from which the Empire 
Is considered.—Chronological Relations of Pur- 
thlft.—Reasons forgiving Parthian History in this 
Place.—Pnrthia In Borne Sense a Revival of tho 
Persian Power.—Time Limits of tho Nnrmtlvo.— 
Countries to bo considered.—Extent of Pnrthia 
Proper.—Character of tho Country.—Tho Flora 
and Fauna.—Climate.—Pnrthia protected by her 
Position.—Nomadic Oharnetor df the Primitive 


TribeB. — Territorial Expansion. — Surrounding 
Provinces.—Sketch of Chornsmia,—Character of 
Mnrgiana.—Of Arya.—Of Sarnngia—Of Sagar-f, 
tia.—Of Ilyrcania.—Moro Distant Territories.—1 
Sketch of Bactrla.—Of Aroehosia.—Of Sacastann 
and Cnrmaula.—Of Persia Proper.—Of the Meso¬ 
potamian Regions.—Total Geographical Extent 
of tho Empire,... 377-883 

Chapter XXXIV.— People and Aiwa. 

Ethnlo Origin of the Parthiana—Of Aryan 
Derivation.—But Modified with Scythic Blood— 
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Reasons of tho Modification.—The Horseback 
Habits of the Race.—Unlixednesa of Character. 

Primitive Religious Character.—Zoronslnniiism 
accepted. — Dualism, — Detcriomtion into Mag- 
iem.—Rise of tlie Mhgfaii Priesthood.—Supersti¬ 
tions of the People.—Decline of the Faith luirl 
Practice.—Nature Woi ship revived.—Religious 
Results of Alexander's Conquest.—Warlike Spirit 
of the Partitions.—Parthian Cavalry.—War Man¬ 
ners of the Nation.—Organization of the Array.— 
Methods of the Campaign.—Tactics.—Efficiency 
of the Parthian Horse.—Military Operations 
limited to the Day and the Summer.—Parthian 
Weakness in the Matter of Sieges. — War 
Vehicles.—Elephants and Camels.—Battle in 
Terrorem .—Formnlra for Armistice and Treaty.— 
Employment of Greek Language.—Governmental 
Intercourse and Manners.—Pledges and Hos¬ 
tages.—Character of tlie Court.—The Hunt.—The 
Paradise. — Appearance and Manners of the 
King.—Royal Garments and Insignia.—Place of 
Woman .—Acquirements and Learning.—Absence 
of Arts.—Weakness of the Iinnginative and Specu¬ 
lative Powers of Mind.—Architectural Instincts 
and Achievements.—Paucity of Parthian Re¬ 
mains.—A Movablo Capital.—Hntra and Ctest- 
phon.—Circular Walls of the Former.—Character 
of the Ruins.—The Palace.—Nature and Extent 
of the Structure.—Arches and Sculptures.—At¬ 
tempted Restoration.—The Temple of Hatra.— 
The Pnrthinns not Comparable with Egyptians 
and Greeks.—The Necropolis—Disposal of the 
Dead.—Sepulchral Remains. — Parthian Art.— 
Terra-cotta Work.—Utensils.—Personal Decora¬ 
tions.—Jewels.—Bas-reliefs.—The Procession of 
Victory.—Other Scenes in Relief.—Small ^Esthetic 
Instincts of the Race,.. . 383-306 

Chapter XXXV.— Civil and Military 
Arnals. 

Obscurity of the Primitive PnrthIans.—First 
Emergence of the Race.—Pnrthia ns a Persian 
Satrapy.—Falls under the Dominion of Alexan¬ 
der.—Rapid Changes i n Ancicn t History.—Partli la 
associated with oilier Provinces,—Is assigned to 
Seleucus.—Establishment of the Empire of tlie 
Seleucidre.—Fixing the Capital.—Transference of 
the Sent of Government to Antioch.—Break of] 
Seleucus with the Asiatics.—Neglect of the Mes¬ 
opotamian Countries by the Kings of Antioch.— 
Accession of Antioch us Soter.—Reign of An- 
tiochus Theos.—Successful Revolt oi Bn Ctrl a.— 
The Example followed by tho ParthInns.—Ar- 
eaces Heads tho Revolution.—Suppression of tlie 
Greek Cities.—Tiridates succeeds to tho Throne.— 
His War with Ptolemy.—He conquers Hyrcanla.— 
Callinicua makes an Expedition against Parthia.— 
Is overthrown.—Beginning of Parthian Power.— 
The Kingdom Improved anil defended.—Question 
of removing the Capital.—Influence of the 


Greeks.—Accession of Artnbanus I.—Ho com 
tends with Antioclnus HI. for Media.—Makes 
War on Bactria.—Period of Obscurity.—Obscure 
Reign of Priapotius.—Affairs in tho Extreme 
East.—Revolt o! tho Indian Provinces.—Relations 
of tho Punjaub and Syria.—Accession of Phrnates 
I.—Conquest of the Mardi.—Resentment of 80 - 
loucus IV.—Tlie Caspian Gntos.—Phrnates gains 
Possession of the Pass.—Mithrldates takes tho 
Throne.— His Place among tho Parthian Kings.— 
Condition of A sin.—Reign of Eucrutidns in Bnc* 
trla.—Tho Kingdom of Syria weakens.—Compli¬ 
cations In the South-west.—MltliridntcB makes 
War on Bactria.—Condition of AfRtirs at An¬ 
tioch.—Tho Puvthians conquer the Modes.— 
Hyrcanla annexed.—Elymais, Persia, and Baby¬ 
lon subdued.—!Hollocles King of Bactria.—Con¬ 
quest of that Country by Mithridates.—Establish¬ 
ment of the Parthian Empire.—Affairs In Syria.— 
Reign of Demetrius II.—The GrcokB in the 
Parthian Empire.—Douietrlus begins a War,— 
Success of Mithrldates.—Marriage Project.—Par- 
thia Dominates Western Asia.—Cliarnctor of tho 
Government.—Tho Nobility.—Council b of State.— 
Parthian Constitution.—Order of Succession.— 
Power of tho ilegistnnoa.—The Surcna.—Fixed¬ 
ness of the Government—Median Priesthood.— 
ThoStitrnpinl System.—Its Variations.—Tho Greek 
Cities.—Freedom of the Provincial Govern¬ 
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RACE CHART No, 1. 

EXPLANATION. 

It is the purpose of this Chart to show the Distribution- op the 
Races of Mankind, ou the theory that they have all proceeded from a 
common source. That source is indicated by the heavy black line at the left, 
marked M Original Stock of Mankind.** From this original stock several 
great divisions branch off, the first of which is the stem of the prehistoric 
Black races; the second, the stem of the prehistoric Brown, or Mongoloid, 
races; and the third, the stem of the prehistoric Ruddy, or "White, races. 
Each of these stems divides into many branches. 

In general, the latitude of the given race is indicated in the Chart as on 
au ordinary map; that is, those races having the most nortlieruly distribu¬ 
tion are above; those in the temperate zones couie next, as nearly as prac¬ 
ticable ; and those in the tropical regions fall in the center or lower part of 
the Chart. 

* Wherever the red lines extend, there the White, or Ruddy, races are 
distributed; wherever the brown liues reach, there the Brown, or Mongoloid, 
races are found • while the black liues indicate the distribution of the Black 
races. 

Nearly one-fourth of the Chart at the left indicates the prehistoric, or 
unknown, period of race distribution. Out of this prehistoric period the 
various races emerge. There is au Aryan, or Indo-European, family; a 
Semitic family; a Hamitic family; a Mongoloid family; and sundry Black 
races, little known to the present day. 

In the greater part of the center of the Chart, and to the right, wherever 
the names of races or stocks are printed in black letters, those races, or 
stocks, are extinct; that is, they have either ceased to exist, or are repre- 
sented only in their descendants. Examples of such are the Visigoths, the 
Carthaginians, the Etruscans, etc. 

All the names of races, families, and stocks, printed in red letters, are 
existing, or living, peoples. These are found, for the most part, distributed 
to the right at the end of race-stems. Thus we have, as examples of living 
races, beginning above, the Welsh, the Icelanders, the Red Russians, the 
Montenegrins, the English-speakiug races, the High Germans, the Swiss, the 
Brazilians, the Esquimaux, the Magyars, the Osmanlis, etc. 

The Chart enables the reader, in particular, to trace the race descent 
of any living variety of mankind. Thus, the English-speaking races are de¬ 
rived (read back from right to left) from Anglo-Saxons, Suxotts, lugavo- 
niatis, Moeso-Goths, out of the German stem, of the Teuto-Slavic division of 
the West Aryan branch, of the Indo-European family, of the prehistoric 
Ruddy, or White, races. 

So, iu all the cases of race-histoty, the Chart is intended to show, nt a 
single survey, all of the leading developments of mankind. Many minor 
varieties are necessarily omitted; but all of the principal stocks of ilie human 
race are here displayed in their proper ethnical and historical development. 
(For the geographical distribution of the various races, see Race Charts Nos. 
t to 9, inclusive.) 
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IIVILIZATION "wns first 
planted in the great river 
valleys of the East. The 
upland, hill-country, and 
plain l'ciioted less favora- 
ably upon the faculties of 
roan than did the dark 
alluvium richly spread 
along the hanks of overflowing streams. The 
exuberance of the soil thus formed, and the 
oopious and perennial supply of water, gave 
great advantages to those primitive tribes of 
men who ohoso for tlioir homes the valley-lands 
rather than the mountain slopes and plains. 
Accordingly wo And that, at the suggestion of 
Nature, the first progressive communities were 
organized by the river-banks, on the fertile 
deposits made by the overflow of turbid waters 
us they spread out to mceL the sea. 

In such a locality the first well-developed 
society of which history is willed to take ac¬ 
count was established. Whore tho River Nile 
boars northwards to tlie Mediterranean his 
Bwollon waters, annually yellowed with the rich 
d&ria of tho mountains, the oldest nation of 
antiquity was planted. The secular history of 
mankind properly begins with Egypt. 

Tho second region to which the attention of 
tho historian is directed is similar to tho first 
Tho valleys of tho Euphrates and tho Tigris, 
occupying tho depression between the Syrian 
plateau and tho table-land of Persia, furnish a 
situation specially favorable to tho development 
of great kingdoms. Hero tho incentives and 
instigations to a civilized life arc scarcely info- 
rior to those of Egypt; and accordingly wo 
find that, at a vory romoto period, man availed 
himself of the natural advantages of the low¬ 
lands lying along tho two great rivers, and 
planted powerful empires on their banks. 

In this fruitful and well-watered region no 
fewer thau three of tho great monarchies of 
the nnoient world— Chaldea, Assyria, Baby¬ 
lonia- —rose, flourished, and fell. It will there¬ 
fore bo natural, after trnoing the vicissitudes 
of Egyptian history, down to the time of the 


conquest of that country by the Persians, to 
turn to the valleys of the Tigris and the Eu¬ 
phrates, and narrate, in ohronologicol order, the 
histories of the throe great kingdoms founded 
on tlie banks of those rivers. The Second, 
Third, and Fifth Books of Auclont History will 
thuB bo ocoupicd with an account of the Chal¬ 
dean, Assyrian, and Babylonian monarchies. 

In an exhaustive account of the early move¬ 
ments of the human race, we should next en¬ 
ter the volley of the Indus. Here we should 
see the oldest branch of tho Aryan fhmily 
developing into the civilized condition, until, 
by the separation of tho Iranio tribes on the 
west, a now dominion is established in the 
hill-countries of Media and PEitsrA. We 
Bh trail! observe the growth of this power, 
warlike and aggressive from tho first, until 
attracted by the wealth and emboldened by 
the effeminacy of tlie Mesopotamians, the army 
of Cyaxares captures NiuoveU and makes it 
tho capital of the Median dominions. The 
Fourth Book will be occupied with the history 
of the Median Empire, down to its overthrow 
by Cyrus tlie Great. 

With this event we may properly pause to 
observe tho revival of Babylonia, under Na- 
bopolnssur and his successors. We shall see a 
new power arising on the ruins of ancient 
Chnltkca more glorious than she, but destined 
to a brief career. Tho Lower or Later Empire 
of tho Babylonians will occupy a few of the 
most brilliant and interesting ebapters in the 
nunals of antiquity. 

Tho collapse of Babylonia tinder the blows 
of Cyrus will take tho reader again beyond 
the Zagros and open to him the records of 
the Medo-Pebsian Empire. Here he shall 
note the growth, culmination, and decline of 
the greatest power ever planted by the Aryan 
race in Asia, and at its dose shall mark with 
admiration the triumph of the freedom-loving 
Hellenes over the consolidated despotism es¬ 
tablished by Cyrus end his successors. 

But before transferring his historical eta* 
tlon from Aria to Europe, the reader may 
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well pause to observe tlio rise nnd expansion 
of a great native dynasty ou tho ruins of Per¬ 
sia. After a few striking evolutions, and the 
lapse of a brief period, a new Asiatio domin¬ 
ion, known ns PahthIa, springs up as tho rep- 
reaentntive State of the Iranic nations. With 
this Power, the successors of Alexander con¬ 
tend in desultory and fruitless wars until 
what time the shadow of Rome, extending 
across Asia, reaches the Euphrates. Then, 
for two and a half centuries, the Mistross of 
the World shall find ft harrier to her progress 
in the long lines of Parthian cavalry lying in 
the desert horizon of Mesopotamia. The Sev¬ 
enth Book will be devoted to the history of the 
Parthian Empire. 

The next change of scene will be to the 
Grecian Archipelago. In the islands of the 
JEgeau, and around the adjnccut coasts of 
Asia Minor and Hellas, we shall see the Hel¬ 
lenic tribes establishing themselves and laying 
the foundations of the most brilliant civiliza¬ 
tion of the Anoieut World. For a while Sparta, 
with her warrior caste, and Athens, with her 
Intellectual activity, will occupy tho fore¬ 
ground. Tho hosts of Persin will bo precip¬ 
itated upon the small but vigorous democracies 
of the Greeks, only to bo destroyed by tboir 
valor. Macedonia shall then achieve, partly 
by prowess and partly by intrigue, what the 
Persians could not accomplish—the subjection 
of the Greciau States. The Eighth Book will 
contain an aacount of the rise of the Hellenic 
colonies, the glory of the Greeks, and their 
final subordination by the Macedonians. 

In the next scene tho Illyrian Greeks of 
the North, led by Philip and Alexander, shall 
subvert the democratic liberties of Hellas, visit 
Asia with retribution, overthrow the Medo 
Persian Empire, and carry the Greek lan¬ 
guage to the banks of the Indus. Then, as 
Suddenly, the great fabrio reared by Macedo¬ 
nian genius shall collnpso and disappear. The 
Ninth Book will recount tho history of Maoe- 
dokia, from tho rise of the kingdom to tho 
decline of the States established by the suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander the Great, in Asia. 

In pddition to these general aspects which 
the hiatory of the Anoiont World presents, 
certain minor considerations will, from time to 
time, claim our attention. Several countries 
in Asia Minor, Syria, on the northern coast 


of Africa, ancl in Europe, will at intervals de» 
maud attention and bo made the subjects of 
special chapters in proper connection with the 
general narrative. In this way tho history of 
Lydia and the other lungdoms of Asia Minor, 
Phoenicia, Israel, and tho Greek colonies will 
be presented. 

Summing up the results of this brief gen¬ 
eral survey of Ancient History, we find tho 
subject presenting itself under nine principal 
heads, or divisions, as follows: 

I. Book First.—Tub Egyptian Ascend¬ 
ency. Frozu the founding of tho Kingdom 
of Memphis, B. C. 3892, to the conquest of 
tho country by the Persians, B. 0. 525. 

II. Book Second.—The Coaldjean As* 
cendf.noy. From the establishment of the 
Cushite Kingdoms on the lower Euphrates, 
B. C, (about) 2400, to tho subjection of Bab* 
ylonia by tho Assyrians, B. G. 1800. 

IH. Book Third.—The Assyrian As¬ 
cendency- From tlio establishment of the 
Assyrian Empire, by the conquests of Tig* 
latbi-Adar, B. 0. 1300, to the destruction of 
Nineveh, B. 0. 626. 

IV. Book Fourth.—The Median As- 
Oendenoy. From the origiu of that kingdom 
to its overthrow by Cyrus the Great, B, 0, 658, 

V. Book Fifth.—The Babylonian As¬ 
cendency. From the revival of tho Lower 
Empire under Nabopolaasar, B. 0. 625, to the 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, B. C. 588. 

VI. Book Sixth.—The Persian Ascend¬ 
ency. From tlio founding of tho Empire of 
Aohsomenes, B. 0. 660, to the battle of Arbela, 
B. C. 881. 


VII. Book Seventh.—The Parthian As¬ 
cendency. From the revolt and accession of 
Arsaces L, B. 0. 266, to the destruction of 
the Empire, A. D. 226. 

VH3. Book Eighth. — The Hellenic As- 
oendenoy. From the establishment of Greek 


colonies in Hellas, in the' mythological ngos, to 
the death of Alexander tho Great, B. C. 323. 

IX. Book Ninth.—The Macedonian 
AsOendenoy. From the founding of the 

kingdom by Perdicoaa I., B. G.-, to the 

absorption of the last of the fragments of Al¬ 
exander’s dominions by the Roman Empire, 
B. 0. 140. 

In this order the History of the Ancient 
World will be presented in the following pages. 
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EGY PT. 


Chapter i-the country. 


HE oldest civilization be¬ 
gan on that continent 
which seems to be least 
favorable to the progress 
of the human race. 
•Africa lies under the 
equator, sun-scorched and 
blasted. In the broadest port, through fifteen 
degrees of latitude, the country is a desert, 
the uplieaved bed of a sea—more impassable 
than the trackless deep. The whole of the 
southern portion of the continent is occupied 
with a vast plateau which, descending to the 
north, sinks at intervals into jagged hills and 
anon into a tangle of impenetrable forests, 
wild and gloomy, where, through untold ageR, 
exuberant forces of Nature have triumphed 
over the genius and cowed the spirit of man. 

The African coasts,though washed on three 
sides with oceans, are nowhere indented with 
great bays and inlets. Near the shores the 
mountains rise, and through these the rivers, 
gathering their waters in the table-lands of 
the interior, burst out in cataracts, make a 
short and precipitous course to the foot-hills, 
and then filuggishly traverse the narrow atrip 


of low and marshy land lying between tha 
hill-country and the sea. 

Nobthbkk Afiiica is a mountainous dis¬ 
trict occupying the space between the Sahara 
and the Mediterranean. Near the western 
extreme the peaks of the AUur range rise to 
the region of perpetual snow. Further to 
tha east the mountains sink down into hills 
and finally terminate iu the plain of Barca, 
which is scarcely a thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The northern slope, between 
the Atlas and the Mediterranean, is occupied 
with range*} of hills, deep valleys—sometimes 
cleft by mountain streams nnd sometimes dry 
and barren—plains of greater or less extent, 
aud morasses and flats, characterized by the 
luxuriant vegetation peculiar to the well- 
watered portions of Africa. 

At the eastern extreme of this northern 
Rlope, looking out towards the Mediterranean, 
opeus the Yai.lky of the Nile, the largest 
in Africa aud most fruitful in the world. It 
occupies the north-eastern corner of the con¬ 
tinent, being separated from Arabia by a nm> 
row strip of Sea, and guarded on the west by 
the fastness of the desert. Through this 
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•Yftlloy, from south to north, flows tlio great 
river, famous from tlio earliest epoch in his¬ 
tory autl tradition. Hero, on cither sitlo of 
the river, stretching almost from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the Mediterranean, lies the narrow 
belt of black alluvium known ns Egypt. 

From tho great lakes lying under tlieregua- 
tor; from the spurs of the table-lands beyond 
-the equator; from the slopes of mountains 
whoso gorges are filled with glaciers and 
•summits are covered with enow, the western 
branch of the river of Egypt, known as the 
White Nile or Bahr-ql-Abiad, gather's its wa- 
•ters. Plunging down from tho highlands, it 
•reaches a country of swamps nod morasses; 
infinite jungles; thickets of bamboo, tama¬ 
risks, sycamores; humid and sunless forests, 
where zebras,antelopes, and elephants abound; 
■muddy banks covered with reeds, through 
whioh tho hippopotamus heaves his huge bulk 
.and crocodiles slide with a lazy plunge. Fur¬ 
ther on in ita course the river enters a region 
of grassy plains, iutwsporsed with tropical for- 
-esta, and occasionally broken into hills. 

Far to the south-east, out of the table-lands 
of Abyssinia, from the slopes and rivulets 
•of the range called Snraen, the Bahr-el-Azrak 
jfr Blue Nile takes its rise, and descends with 
a smaller volume of waters to join the White 
Nile at Khartoom, in 16° 80' N. From this 
point onward, through several degrees of lati¬ 
tude, tho ranges of hills lie almost at right 
angles to the course of the river, which breaks 
through the successive barriers in a series of 
•cataracts, the last being at Syene. 

The country on either hand hna now become 
a desert, and begins to take on the peouliar 
character of Egypt. The river- at the lost cat- 
raract is a thousand yards in width. From this 
point to tho sen is a distance of seven hundred 
and fifty miles; and in all this course the Nilo 
receives no tributary of any importance. 
From Syene to tho Mediterranean stretches a 
vast fissure in tho rocky structure of the con¬ 
tinent; and in tho bottom of this fissuro, 
more or less winding and irregular in its 
■course, flows calmly and majestically the great 
river which is the fundamental fact of Egypt, 

Out of the rock-bound depression through 
^which it flows the Nile has created a narrow 


valley, which for fecundity of vegetation has 
no equal in the world. On tho west the val« 
ley is protected through its wholo extent bj 
tlio range of bills, which, standing bnck but a 
few miles from tbe river and parallel with its 
course, form an effectual barrier against tho 
drifting sands of the desert. Against these 
hills, rising from three hundred to five hun¬ 
dred feet in height, the clouds of dust which 
blow up from the blasted wastes of Libya and 
Barca beat in vain. Only now and then, 
where the hills press dose to the river, do the 
blinding storms from the west fling a thin 
shower of sand Into tho valley. 

On the eastern side of the river a similar 
rampart of hills stands from north to south 
between tlio bottoms aud the desort flats and 
sand-dunes which border the Red Sea. But on 
this Bide of the river the valley is much nar¬ 
rower than ou the west, In gome localities the 
eastern range rises abruptly from the water's 
edge, aud in only a few places does the river 
divide impartially the vonlant strip through 
which it flows. 

Tho greatest breadth of eultivatnble land 
on the oaBtorn bank of tho river is about three 
roileB, and on the western bank about ton 
miles; but the average breadth on olthor side. 
is not so great. About seventy-five miles 
from the Mediterranean tlio Nile divides into 
two branches, whioh flowing, tlio one in a 
north-easterly and the other ill a north-west¬ 
erly course, inclose between them and the boa 
the triangular district called the Delta. 

The climate of Egypt is peculiar to itself. 
In no other country do tho same conditions 
exist. The temperature hardly varies as much 
as fifty degrees during the year. For eight 
months of the twelve tho heat is tempered by 
refreshing winds. In the upper parts of Egypt 
clouds are never seen; mist, rain, and simw 
are impossible. Further down tho valley an 
occasional fleecy cloud floats silently south¬ 
ward. In the Delta the sea-breezes from the 
north not infrequently bring on their dripping 
wings the benevolent gift of showora, 

Egypt is divided into three principal parts. 
The first division, called Lower Egypt, ex¬ 
tends from tho Mediterranean to latitude 
twenty-nine degrees and twenty minutes north. 
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Hie second division, more recent than the 
other two, readies from the southern limit of 
Lower Egypt to latitude twenty-seven degrees 
and thirty-eight minutes, and is called Middle 
-Egypt. The third division extends from the 


southern boundary of Middle Egypt to tjia 
ancient city of Philce, in latitude twenty-four 
degrees, and Is known ub Upper Egypt. The 
relative extent -of these three great divisions 
of the country, ns well as the course of the 
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river and the shape of the volley, may he ac¬ 
curately traced on the accompanying map. 

In addition to the tbreo major division* of 
the country, and for convenience of civil ad¬ 
ministration, ancient Egypt wus divided into 
provinces caller] Nome*. Mention of such di¬ 
visions lias been found as curly as the First 
Dynasty, and in the subsequent inscriptions 
the name of he%p, or Nome, is constantly re¬ 
curring. . The number of the provinces dif¬ 
fered at different periods, the lists of Herodo¬ 
tus and Diodorus being in several places 
Incomplete or contradictory. Tho standard 
number of Nomes, according to Brugscli, was 
forty-two; and there is Iittlo doubt that the 
forty-two judges who constituted the High 
Court of Egypt, as well as the myth of the 
forty-two gods who presided over the tribunal 
of the dead, may he accounted for on the sup¬ 
position of one judge for each Nome, called to 
a general council. Each of tire Nomea had 
for its center ft city and a temple, and here 
wi« established tlio seat of civil government 
for the district. 

The possibilities of Egypt are all traceable 
to a siuglo striking phenomenon—the annual 
inundation of the Nile. About the time of 
the summer solstice, when the sun looking 
down vertically upon tho icc-gorgcs in the 
Abyssinian mountains melts the deposits of 
anew and pouts them in yollow cascades to 
join their waters in the two great nnns of the 
river, the first pulsations of the flood are felt 
In Egypt. Where tho White Nile receives 
tire Blue at Klmttoom, tho initial symptoms of 
the rise are sometimes felt os early ns April; 
but the true swell of tho waters does not gen¬ 
erally begin until tiro middle or latter part of 
Juno. Then tire volume of the river begins to 
increase; the chaunel fills to overflow; tho 
ourrent grows turbid, widens and deepens; by 
the middle of August tho inundation proper 
poms into the valley, and by the autumnal 
equinox the flood is at its height. Then, after 
the maximum has been reached, the waters be¬ 
gin to recede. 

The banks of tho river are, in most 
places, higher than the adjacent valley-lands. 
To prevent a violent overflow, huge canals 
ore cut into the bottoms at an angle with 


the course of the stream; aud, during the 
recession of the flood, tho mouths of these 
canals are closed and tho retreat of the water* 
thus retarded. Almost five month* elapse be¬ 
fore the river finds his old bed, so that during 
nearly three-fourths of the year tho manifesta¬ 
tion* of the swell are noticeable in Egypt. 



MI-UMKTKIt. 


Tho annual flood is by no means uniform 
throughout tho whole course of the river. 
Tho greatest rise is in Upper, and the small* 
est m Lower Egypt. At the first cataract 
the inundation rises forty feet above low 
water. At Thebes, thirty-six feot is the max¬ 
imum; at Cairo, twenty-five feet; while at 
the Damietta and Rosetta mouths of tho Nile 
the average rise is only four foot. Tho vol¬ 
ume of the annual overflow is, however, by 
no means uniform. In some years tho flood 
is twice ns great as in others. If tho swell 
does not exceed eighteen or twenty feet the rise 
is regarded as scanty; from twenty to twenty- 
four feet is considered a meager Nile; from 
twenty-four to twenty-seven foot, a good Nile; 
while a flood of more than twenty-eight foot 
becomes destructive and dangerous. In a few 
rare instances there is »o rise at all, winch, 
condition i* a sure precursor of distress and 
famine. During the reign of the Caliph Mas- 
tanrir a period of seven years (A. D. 1006- 
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1073) elapsed in which there was no irunda- in uppeamuce at different seasons of the 

tion. A slight rise in sure to occasion dearth; year. During the inundation the stream 

and on the other hand a great flood, in wldi- is exceedingly turbid. Afterwards for about 

tion to the usual disasters attending high two weeks it assumes a greenish tinge, owing 1 

waters, entails various iuieotious diseases, e«- to tl\e preseuce of large quantities of vegeta- 

peeially murrain and the plague. It thus bio matter brought down from the tropics, 

happens that a variation of only a few feet in Again it takes the turbid appeurnneo, and re¬ 
tire annual overflow' of the river produces the tains it during tho period of subsidence, until 

most important results. the winter months, when the waters are com- 

From time immemorial the yearly prospor- parativoly clear. At all times, when not agi- 
ity of Egypt has been estimated by the peri- tnted, tho earthy sediment ia quickly deposited. 


COPTIC WOMEN FORDING THE NILE (MODERN). 


odic overflow of tho Nile. At Er-Eodah, near 
Cairo, in Lower Egypt; at Memphis, a little 
further south; and at Thebes, graduated pil¬ 
lars, called Kilometers, register the height of 
the annual inundation, and from this the an¬ 
nual estimates are made. 

The current of the Nile is sluggish, tho 
average velocity being at low water' no more 
than two miles par hour, and. during the 
flood not Qxcocding three or three and a-half 
miles. The water of the river diflbrs greatly 


and, except during the green stage of tka 
flood, the water is pure and sweet. 

Egypt is the ‘‘Gift of the Nile"—so called 
from antiquity. As tho waters of the annual 
overflow' subside, a film of the richest alluvium 
ia Aoposited over tho whole valley. No artifi¬ 
cial methods oP renewing the soil con equal 
what nature has here gratuitously provided. 
True it is that the annual layer, contrary to 
popular belief, is exceedingly thin, aggrega¬ 
ting only about ■ four and a-half inches in 
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a century; but, notwithstanding tlic small 
amount of matter actually deposited, tho soil 
of the valley, lying tor ho long n period under 
the fertiliziug water, coined forth after each 
inundation fresh aud fecund ns though still 
warm from creation. Such ft soil no cultiva¬ 
tion can exhaust—no abuse destroy. The 
cooling of the nir by the immense body of 
water which rolls through the valley, and tho 
complete saturation of the earth with tho 
flood iu the very crisis of summer, when till 
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tho circumjacent countries are burned to a 
crisp, constitute Hie two essential advantages 
which Egypt has iinmomorutllj enjoyed. To 
these facts she owes hor preeminence in an¬ 
cient history. Notwithstanding her rainless 
climate, and the gleaming blue of her cloud¬ 
less skies, Egypt, nourished and sustained, 
watered and cooled, by tho munificence of her 
solitary river, offered to the primitive race of 
men the most luxuriant aud beautifhl homo 
of all the habitable globe. 


Chapter ii.-The people. 



[HE origin of the ancient 
Egyptians is involved in 
the same obscurity that 
clouds the early history 
of most races. One by 
one the ancient peoples 
emerge from the shadows, 
but the source of their emergence is hidden in 
the vapor end mist of the dawn. Races, like 
men, have no recollection of their own infancy 
and childhood. 

It is now generally agreed that at a very 
remote period an aborigiunl population, feeble 
in numbers and prowess, was displaced iu 
Egypt by bauds of immigrants from Asia; 
that these immigrants belonged to a white 
race, and that they were wot Semites or Ne¬ 
groes. It appears that the inenrsive tribe 
canto in full force, aud that tho invaders were 
not modified to any considerable degree by 
the influence of the original population of 
the country. Tho early inhabitants of the 
Nile valley aud of the district drained by its 
tributaries were ns clearly distinguished from 
the well-known Nigritian types of Africa as 
were any of tho white peoples of Asia. 

The motives for the coming of these white 
Asiatics into North-eastern Africa were the 
same which usually induce tribal migrations— 
namely, overcrowding in the original seats of 
the tribe, the predatory and adventurous im¬ 
pulse, and those strange cosmic influences 
which draw all the tendrils of animal and 


vegetable life towards the West. The law ftp* 
pears to bo world-wide in its operation. 

Bo this ns it may, there is no reason to 
doubt that the immigrant tribes that peopled 
Egypt were thrown into that country by the 
same impulses whioh in successive ages carried 
into Europe the Celtic, the Hellenic, and the 
Teutonic races; and the influence of tho abo¬ 
rigines in forming the new nationality of Egypt 
wnfl not greater than that of the primitive peo¬ 
ples north of tho Mediterranean upon tho in¬ 
vaders of those countries. Doubtless the 
principal motive wliioh impelled the Asiatio 
hands towards Egypt was conquest, and the 
course of their movements from the lower part 
of the valley southward Is distinctly marked. 
The record of their advances through Lower, 
Middle, and Upper Egypt is unmistakable, and 
the evidence thus afforded gives a complete ref¬ 
utation to the theory that the ancient inhabit¬ 
ants of the country were the descendants of die 
Ethiopians. On the contrary, it is definitely 
established that the valley of the Nile and 
tho greater part of the northern coast of 
Africa, ns far south ns tho hill-country of 
Abyssinia, were settled by a pooplo who in 
color, language, and institutions wore wholly 
different from tho black races of tho iutorior. 

It is probable, therefore, that tho nuciont 
Egyptians were, ethnically considered, a 
branch of that Cushite family of Asiatio 
origin which at a very remote epoch occupied 
and civilized the lower valley of the Tigris 
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and the Euphrates. The ethnic position of 
the Egyptiang will accordingly be giveu ns in 
the annexed diagram: 


to about the year 1500 B. C., a scene is de¬ 
picted in which tho god Horns is represented 
ns leading u company of sixteen persons in 



It must not be supposed, however, tliat 
lie invaders of tho valley of the Nile wore 
tninfluenced in their primitive character by 
previous contact with other races. The lan¬ 
guage spoken by the ancient Egyptians gives 
unmistakable evidence of intercourse between 
thorn and both tho Semitio and Aryan branches 
of the human family. But the anoient Bpeecb 
of Egypt was a distinct tongue, nnd the at¬ 
tempt to classify it ns a Semitio dialect is os 
erroneous as to make the English language an 
oflbhoofc of Latin, or German a derivative of 
Greek. 

From the sculptures and inscriptions it is 
certain that as many as four races of men 
were known to tlie Egyptians—three besides 
themselves. In a tomb at Thebes, belonging 


1 Scholars are divided In opinion os to tho 
Original atock from which the ancient Egyptians 
and the modern Copts are descended- One class 
of writers, headed by Bunsen, hold that the stem 
from whloh the Cushite races sprang was cer¬ 
tainly Semitic—a judgment based on tho fact of 
Semitio radicals and idioms in the Egyptian lan¬ 
guage. Another olnss, headed by Rdnan, as 
stoutly maintain that the priinitlvo stock of the 
Egyptian nnd Abyssinian races was Aryan or 
Indo-Europlc- Each of those theories seems to be 
beset with difficulties quite ineupevablo. A better 
opinion Is that the primitive people of southern 
Arabia, of tho lower Tigris, of the.ocean shores as 
far oast as India, and, on the west, of the Nile 
valley nnd Abyssinia, were neither Semites nor 
Aryans. The Author lias accordingly given to tho 
original stem of these races tho general designa¬ 
tion of "Cushite Stock , n without attempting to 
trace Its Aryan or Semitic affinities. 


groups of four, eaoh group belonging to a 
different race. In the company tho Egyptian, 
Semitic, Nigrifcinn, and Aryan types of man¬ 
kind are delineated with a clearness not to be- 
mistaken; so that both before and after the- 
original conquest of the Nile valley by the 
people called Egyptians, it is certain that 
they wore ethnically modified by contact with, 
other- races. 

Tho Asiatic invaders of Egypt, upon their 
entrance into the valley, found themselves in 
the midst of strange Burrouudings. Their 
previous life was in no manner suited to the- 
new condition. 'The vocation of the hunter, 
the wild flight of the nomad, and the vigil of 
the shepherd were no longer practicable. In¬ 
stead of the open plains and boundless deserts, 
they found here a narrow oasis, green, cool, 
and luxuriant. Here wore no forests. Here- 
were no storms of rain. Here nature restored 
the soil with her own riohes, and yielded her- 
abundance without labor. The first result of 
the new situation was that the immigrants, 
abandoned the pastoral life for the pursuits of 
agriculture, and at a very early date acquired, 
fixed habitations. 

Tho Brat season after the invasion would 
bring to tho new people the striking phenome¬ 
non of a flood in tbe river; and the regular 
recwrcucG of tho same foot year by year would 
force upon their attention the advantages aa- 
well as the dangers of the overflow, and sug¬ 
gest the best means of protecting man and 
beast.' Intercourse must be maintained dur* 
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in g the long period of the inundation, and 
the primitive dealings of the mart must be 
carried on l>y water. Supplier must bo pro¬ 
vided and landmarks must lie firmly set, so 
that there shall be no displacement by the 
Hood. The cooperation of man with man was 
o. necessity of the situation. The range of 
hills on either hand, pressing upon the in¬ 
creasing population, stimulated the establish¬ 
ment of social order, ftud rendered necessary 
tli© organization of largo communities. The 
situation favored the multiplication of villages, 
the projection, of common enterprises, and tho 
building of cities. In no country of tho an¬ 
cient world wore there so many towns, groat 
and small, crowded into so narrow a district 
as in the valley of the Nile. The existence 
of great civic communities apraug from tho 
conditions hero suggested. 

Nature to the ancient Egyptians presented 
a fixed and unchanging outline. In no other 
region of the globe did natural phouomena 
recur in an order so monotonous. The few 
birds that frequented tho ploshy brink of the 
river gov© forth an ominous cry. Tho land¬ 
scape was solemn; the sky, still aiid cloudless. 
Man surrounded with such a scene and im¬ 
pressed by such associations must soon acquire 
a. ohnrnoter stem, sedate, and passionless. 
The ancient Egyptians were tho most un- 
mirfchfiil of all the peoples of antiquity. The 
environment was such as to blunt the mirth¬ 
ful sentiments and dwarf the fancy. Only a 
race unimpnesioned and saturnine could in¬ 
habit end develop Egypt. 

The sameness of nature bad another and 
still more important influence upon the early 
inhabitants of tho country. The unchanging 
aspect and persistent recurrence of the some 
phenomena strongly stimulated the natural 
■disposition of men to follow the same pursuit 
from generation to generation, thus laying the 
foundation of the system of custe. Whenever 
a vocation is handed down from father to sou 
for several generations, that pursuit becomes 
more honorable than others, aud it is soon re¬ 
garded as a misfortune aud disgrace to fall 
out of the line of aucestrnl activities and 
achievements. In Egypt only a few pursuits 
Wore possible: and whenever a given family 


had become Identified with a certain calling, 
as of agriculture, priestcraft, or war, it soon 
became little less than a scandal and a sacrilege 
in a menibor of that family to abandon the 
honored vocation or to affiliate with those who 
followed lees favored pursuits. Iu but a few 
countries of the world wore the antecedent 
conditions of caste so strongly operative as 
in Egypt, and in but a few wore castes bo 
early and firmly established. 

The abundance soon acquired by the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, the fertility of their lands, 
the clustering villages, and tho facility of 
access to the valley, quickly aroused the pred¬ 
atory lust of tho surrounding tribes. Tho 
nomads of the deserts aud Mils saw in tire 
rich bottoms every inducement to foray and 
incursion. Those who were bravest to repel 
attacks aud swiftest in punishing the maraud¬ 
ers would soon be held as publio benefactors, 
deliverers of the land oat of the hands of 
brigands and robbers. 

Property is always swift to reward its de¬ 
fender. The oBteern in whioh tho warrior is 
held increases with each successful defense of 
tho fields and villages. The timid tillers of 
the soil willingly yield the palm of precedence 
aud authority to the soldier who fights their 
battles, He grows strong, and stands high 
above those who build walls and gather har¬ 
vests. The situation iu Egypt was of a kind 
to call into constant requisition the services of 
a valorous soldiery, and consequently to estab¬ 
lish and make preeminent n military caste in 
tho country. 

Iu the establishment of ancient states and 
kingdoms, ho who stood as the interpreter of 
Nature was likewise held in great honor and 
esteem. The mysterious character of tho duty 
which ho was called to perform lent a charm to 
his office and gave to the priest—for such ho 
was—a reputation for sanctity and wisdom. 
Popular respeot soon grow into veneration, 
and the local repute of the seer quickly wid¬ 
ened into general fame. 

Ill proportion to the magnitude find mystery 
of th© problems which the priest bad to solve 
would be the reverential awo and respect with 
which he would be regarded by the people. 
If, at any time or undor any conditions^ 
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the phenomena of Nature seemed of manifest 
explanation, if the causes of things appeared 
to he easily traceable to other causes already 
explained by reason or tradition, to that extent 
would the office and influence of the priest 
•suffer in popular esteem ; and if, under other 
conditions, natural phenomena seemed to be 
specially involved and mysterious, if tire causes 
of things appeared occult and for beyond the 
„c«.ch of human vision, to that degree would 
the character and office of the seer be held in 
veneration. In no other country of ancient 
or modern times were the aspects and processes 
of Nature clothed in snoli profound mystery ns 
•in Egypt. Here the one great striking phe¬ 
nomenon—the inundation of the Nile—seemed 
to be absolutely. causeless. The absence of 
raiii and snow left the popular imagination 
without oven a vague hint respecting the ori¬ 
gin of that great natural fact upon which his 
very life depended. The source of the river, 
being inaccessible by distance and the inter¬ 
position of the cataracts which effectually 
barred up-stream exploration, seemed almost as 
remote and infinite ns the origin of the annual 
Hood. The solemnity of tlie procession of the 
planets and stare, unobscured by tree or 
mountain or cloud, heightened the effect of 
the mundane mystery. Ar the yellow, turbid 
waters swelled bank-full and silently over¬ 
spread the valley, rising higher nud higher 
without apparent cause, driving the flocks to 
the highor grounds and the people into upper 
compartments, the ancient Egyptians found 
themselves in n situation strangely combining 
•the hurry and commotion of cities with the 
rsolitudo of the seas. They who, in the midst 
of Buch phenomena, seemingly causeless and 
preternatural, Resumed the task of Recounting 
-for the order and the cause of things—that is, 
-of constructing a system of natural aud re¬ 
ligious philosophy—would from the beginning 
be regarded by the people with peculiar awe 
and veneration. Even, the powerful soldier- 
■ class would do reverence to those who ex¬ 
plained—and perhaps influenced—that hidden 
world of BiyBtery from which proceeded both 
benefits and disasters. The natural environ- 
■meut iu which the civilization of ancient 
Egypt was planted wob exceptionally favorable 
N.—Vol. i—3 


to the development of a priestly caste, sepa¬ 
rated from tho people and specially powerful 
in the affairs of the nation. 

In a country of hills and rivers and forests, 
the people are easily divided into distinct 
communities, having diverse tastes and con¬ 
flicting political interests. In such a situation 
there is a untural tendency to the development 
of popular institutions. Republics spring up 
aud flourish under conditions of struggling 
personal interests aud antagonistic political 
preferences. Iu countries whore the physical 
and industrial situation of nil classes is the 
same, institutions of an opposite sort are likely 
to prevail. Monarchy finds its natural soil in 
the sameness of the situation of its subjects. 
And this was peculiarly the condition in an¬ 
cient Egypt. A great number of civic com¬ 
munities, some greater, some of leas note, but 
all ill like relation as to soil, industry, dispo¬ 
sition, interest, and physical surrounding, 
could but suggest ft strong centralized govern¬ 
ment, despotio in its nature and military in 
its methods. The situation was such as to 
foster and devolop a race of warrior-princes, 
before whose ambitions the liberties of the 
Egyptians would fall an cosy prey. 

Shell then was the ethnic origin of the 
people of Egypt, so far as it is understood; 
and such were the antecedent physical condi¬ 
tions by which that people was moat deeply 
impressed during the formative period of 
Egyptian nationality. From these conditions 
nrose the peculiar institutions which flourished 
for so long a period in foe valley of the Nile. 

The ancient Egyptians were a people of 
great power and vigor, but without the passions 
end caprices of most of the European tribes. 
The constitution of the race was at once elas¬ 
tics and conservative, energetic and restful, 
obedient aud pertinacious. It was a race self- 
conscious without egotism, haughty without die* 
dalu, laborious without great motives, ambi¬ 
tious without enthusiasm, •warlike without the 
spirit of conquest. 

Ia physical form the Egyptians were closely 
allied to the Asiatic peoples with whom they 
wore ethnically related. The person and coun¬ 
tenance, however, soon assumed a distinct type 
under the influence of the peculiar climate to 
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which they were exposed. Judging from the Ionian*. The beard was scantier, and was- 
mummies and sculptures, tlio expression of tho either shaven or plaited and worn in a man- 
Egyptian face wua sedate, fixed, in:pnwive, ner exceedingly artificial. The complexion- 
The foroliead was symmetrical, but rather low varied from n pink flesh-color and light olive- 
and receding. The eyes were black, large, and in children and girls to a darkish brown- 
longer than those of any other race. The iu men. The accompanying out of the bead' 
nose was of unusual length and slightly of a modern Coptic maiden will serve to show 
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fbrmed in the bridge. The mouth was calm to what extent ages of time and mutations of 
and expressive; lips full, but not protruding; circumstance have modified the physiognomy 
teeth, white and regular; chin, small and of Ancient Egypt into the face of to-day, 
round; ehcok-bones, rather high and promi- Tho Egyptians were nlithe and active pco- 
nent. The general outline of the faoe was pie, capable of considerable endurance, but 

oval, the features of the man being narrower by no means so heavy and muscular ns tlie 

than those of the woman. The hair was long, average of the European racoB, Judging 

full, b ack, and crisp, like that of the Baby- from the recorded reigns of the kings, the 
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longevity was considerably above that of most 
peoples of modern times, though not greater 
than that of several ancient nations. Nor 
does it appear that the disposition of the 
Egyptian—albeit he- was a grave anti solemn 
being—was incapable of cheerfulness and 
pleasure. His courage and pertinacity, hU 
persistent prosecution of life-long euterprises, 


his skill In architecture and valor in wnr, hfa 
industry and frugality in pence, his placid 
demeanor in society and undoubted preemi¬ 
nence in the greatest of ancient arts, will 
bo abundantly shown in tracing the history 
of those mighty kingdoms founded nnfl 
maintained by his genius in tbe valley of 
the Nile. 


Chapter hi—civil and military annals. 



[HE chronology of the ear¬ 
lier ages of Egyptian his¬ 
tory is confused am l un¬ 
certain. The sources from. 
which the dates are taken, 
though unusually abun¬ 
dant, are in many parts 
obscure, and in soino conflicting. According 
to the Greek historiaus, the Egyptians were 
the oldest race of mon. When Herodotus 
traveled in Egypt (about 450 B. C.), the 
priests reaited to him traditions of the extra¬ 
ordinary antiquity of their people. They read 
to him from a roll of papyrus the names of 
three hundred and forty-one kings who had 
reigned over the country between the time of 
Menes, founder of Memphis and first mortal 
ruler of Egypt, and the reign of Seti 1 . Be¬ 
fore thiB time the land was raid to have been 
for thousands of years undor the dominion of 
sevoral dynasties of gods—first til© Eight Gods, 
thOh the Twelve Gods, then Osiris, then Ty- 
phon, and Inst of all Horus, who immediately 
preceded Manes, the first mortal king. The 
priests also took Herodotus into the temple of 
Thebes, and showed him in one of the halls 
the wooden effigies of three hundred and forty- 
five priests who from father to son had exer¬ 
cised the highest priestly offico during the reigns 
of the kings from Mones to Seti. Each in his 
own life had plaeed his statue there. 

From these data Herodotus made up his 
estimate of the antiquity of Egypt. Allow¬ 
ing three generations to a century, he com¬ 
puted the whole time—three hundred and 

1 In Greek, Sri/im. 


forty generations—from Menes to Seti at 
11,840 years. From the accession of Seti 
to the conquest of Egypt by the Persians in 
525 B. C. Herodotus reckons one hundred 
and fifty years; so tlmt according to the Greek 
calculations, based as they were upon the tra¬ 
ditional records kept by tho Egyptian priest¬ 
hood, the accession of Menes antedates some¬ 
what the year 12,000 B. C. 

Four centuries after the time of Herodotus, 
Diodorus traveled in Egypt, and to him also the 
legends of the priests were rehearsed. They 
now placed tho faumber of their kings at four 
hundred and seventy, beginning with Menes; 
and Diodorus declares that of all these kings 
the priests had preserved in their holy books 
individual sketches, showing such minute details 
as how tall eaoh king was, what he was like, and 
what he did. .According to the computations 
of Diodorus, if the length of a generation be 
estimated as by Herodotus, the accession of 
Menes is thrust back to the year 16,492 B. O. 
If the estimate bo reduced by allowing four 
instead of three generations to a century, the 
epoch of Menes is brought down, according to. 
the data of Herodotus, to 9176, and according 
to Diodorus, to the year 12,500 B. O. Such 
axe the fabulous aspects of the question. 

From such extravagant recitals only thus 
muoh is clear: that the priests of Egypt pos¬ 
sessed recorded lists of their kings, extending 
in a long series to an almost incredible antiq¬ 
uity; and that even of a mythionl age prece¬ 
ding this, when gods and demi-goda ruled the 
people, accredited traditions were recited. •' 

After the time of Alexander the Great, the 
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monuments of Egypt were opened to the re¬ 
searches of the Greeks. Eratosthenes, the 
famous librarian of Alexandria, transcribed 
from tho sacred books of Thebes the names 
and histories of thirty-eight kings who had 
reigned in that city; and this list was after¬ 
wards carried out and completed by Apollo* 
tlorus, who added tho names of fifty-three ad¬ 
ditional Theban monarchs, making ninety-one 
in nil. 

A short time previous to this, about tho 
year 250 B. C., a learned Egyptian, named 
Manetho, a scribe in the temple of Thebea, 
produced in three books a work on the history 
of Egypt. The hook itself, in the confusion 
of after times, whs lost; but fragmentary chap¬ 
ters of it were copied into the works of other 
historians, notably Josephus, JuliuB Africa- 
nue, Eusebius, and Syneellus, and were thus 
preserved for posterity. According to Maue- 
tlio, tlio rule of tho* Egyptian kings began 
with MeneB and extended through thirty dy¬ 
nasties, down to the time of Artaxerxes Ochua, 
a period of 5,366 years. Tho date of tho 
reign of Artaxerxes is 340 B. C., which gives 
for date of the accession of Menes the year 
5706 B. C. This reckoning, v however, is in 
Egyptian years, the Btime giving, when re¬ 
duced to the Julinn calendar, the year 5702 
as the (late of Menes. 

The next view of the case is that presented 
by the historian Diodorus, already referred to. 
Further investigations among the priests and 
temples of Thebes revealed to him mnuy 
sources of error iu the traditional accounts 
first given of tho lists of kings. The correc¬ 
tions and reductions of dates thus suggested, 
contracted the extravagant computations ac¬ 
credited by the priests, until the accession of 
Menes was brought down to a date somewhat 
more recent thun tho year 6000 B. C. One 
account gave Diodorus assurance that 44 for 
more tlian 4,700 years, kings, mostly native, 
had ruled, and tho land had prospered greatly 
under them.” Another narrative stated clearly 
that tho oldest pyramid was built 3,400 yea is 
before tho time of Diodorus's travel* The 
corrected view of this historian, therefore, 
fixes the date of Menes at about the year 
4800 B. C. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. 

It will thus he seen that tho problem pre¬ 
sented to modern research is this: Laying side 
by side the lists of kings given by Manetho 
and presorved by Josepbus, Eusebius, Africa¬ 
ns, and Syneellus; the lists of the same as 
contained in the works of Diodorus; the lists 
of the same given by Eratosthenes; the lists 
of tiro same us preserved in what is known as 
the Turin Papyrus (belonging to n period, 
somewhere between 1000 and 1600 B, C.); 
the lists of the same as deciphered from the 
existing monuments of Egypt—to determine 
by comparison and equation of dates the true 
chronology of the period. The chief difficulty 
which eonfiises the problem is this: Whether 
any, u few, or many of the kings belonging 
to the thirty dynasties extending from Menes 
to the subjugation of Egypt by the Persians 
were contemporaneous—reigning iu different 
pints of the country at die same time, or 
whether nil tho dynasties were consecutive— 
succeeding each other in chronological order 
from first to last. For it is easy to conceive 
that one dynasty might have hnd dominion 
in Lower while another was reigning in Mid¬ 
dle or Upper Egypt. 

Some arclueologists and historians have de¬ 
cided this question in one way and some in 
another. Some have hold that a few of the 
dynasties were contemporaneous and most of 
them consecutive; while others have reversed 
the order. The lists given by Manetho were 
evidently intended to bo given in consecutive 
order, and tho same may bo said of those of 
Eratosthenes, and of those transcribed from 
the monuments. But a comparison of one list 
with another always shows discrepancies. The 
archasologist Marietta, accepting the lists of 
Munctlio, 1ms placed the accession of Monos 
at 6004 B. C. The historian Brugsch has 
fixed upon 4400 B. C. ns the true data of 
that event; and Professor Lepsius, following 
a somewhat different line of investigation, has 
reduced tho latter estimate by 508 years, sot¬ 
ting the ora of Menes at the year 3892 B. O. 
This lust date is accepted by Dr. Dunckor 
as the best approximation which is possible 
in the present state of historical researches, 
though Baron Bunsen stoutly maintains that 
the Lepsian date ought to bo reduced to 
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the year 3643 3), U.—a difference of 243 
years. 

The system of Lcpsius may be regarded as 
approximately established; and the following 
table will, therefore, present die best that is 
now known of the twenty-six'Egyptian dynas¬ 
ties from the accession of Monos to the con¬ 
quest of the country by the Persians: 


Kunaa 


C A PITA I,. 


DATS 
a. c. 


Or,n Empire 


ns 


Memnhi 


Elephantine 
Memphis . 

Heracleopolis 

Thebes . . . 


Middle Empire 


New Emnhe 


I 
II 

•I 

VI 

VII 
VIII 

IX 

X 
XL 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 
XV 

XVI 
XVII 

XVIIlfPhebes 
XIX 
XX 
XXI 
XXII 

xxirii 

XXIV 
XXV 
XXVI 


This (Abydos) 


Xols. 

(ThoHykaos). 


Tanis . . 

Bubafitia. 

Tkinfs . . 

Sflia ... 

KTUe Ethiopians) 


|XXVII[(Tlie Persians) 


13892 

3630 

3338 

'8124 

2840 

2744 

,2602 

'2G22 

I2fl74*| 

2606* 

2423 

2880 

2136 

21871 

2101 

1842 

1084 

1691 

1448 

1200 

1091 

061 

787 

720 

710 

086 

626 


* Dynasties IX. and X.. reigning at Heracleopolln, onto- 
dated somewhat tUe contemporaneous Dynasties VII. and 
VIII, reigning at Memphis, 
t Dynasty XIV., In like manner, antedates Dynasty 

XHI., at Thoboa. 


The civil and political history of Egypt be- 
gins with the reign of Menes,* founder of the 
First Dynnsfcy. He was a native of This, the 
modem Abydos, in Upper Egypt, To him 
belongs the distinction of having brought un¬ 
der one dominion the several Egyptian states. 
Selecting with great wisdom a site on the 
lower Wile, a short distance above the diverg¬ 
ence into the Delta, he constructed a dam, 
turned the oourse of the river to the east, aud 
in the district thus reolaimed laid the founda¬ 
tions of Memphis, the most splendid city of 
Egypt' Here he established his capital; hero 
was built the temple of Utah; nod here .’the 
first recorded triumphs of Egyptian civilization 
were achieved, 

‘In Egyptian, Hena. 


On the north and west of the city, Mervea 
directed artificial lakes to be constructed as 
o part of the defenses of his metropolis. 
On the south side a huge dyke was thrown 
up os a protection, against inundations of 
the river. The treasures of the government 
were established in the city; the laws were 
revised, and the methods of administration 
perfected by the king and his counselors. 
After a long reign of sixty-two years, Menes 
lost his life in a battle with a hippopotamus, 
and was enrolled by his countrymen among 
the gods of Egypt. 

Menes was succeeded on the throne by 
Atbta , 1 to whom ie attributed the building 
of the citadel and palace of Memphis. He is 
reputed to have been a physician and writer 
of works on anatomy, fragments of whiah 
have survived to the present day. 

The third monarch \vos Kjbnkenes, of whom 
no traditions are preserved. The fourth was 
Ubnephbs, in whose reign occurred the first 
famine recorded in Egyptian history. To him 
is attributed the building of the pyramid of 
Koohome, the oldest, perhaps, of all these 
marvelous structures. During the reign of 
Semknpbes, the seventh king of the First 
Dynnsty, a great plague is anid to have oc¬ 
curred, and many accompanying portents are 
mentioned in the traditions of the time. The 
fact of a plague and a famine at an epoch bo 
remote as the earliest dynasty is sufficient 
proof that the country was already old and 
thickly peopled. 

The accession of But an 1 marks the begin, 
ning of Dynasty H. During the reign of 
this monarch an earthquake is said to have 
opened a great chasm, swallowing up inn'ny 
people near the oity of Bubnstis, in Lower 
Egypt. The successor of Butan was Kakan,* 
who is celebrated for hnviug introduced the 
worship of the bull Apis at Memphis, the 
calf Mnevis at Heliopolis, and the sacred goat 
at ’ Mpndea. The reign of tho next king, 
Bahtnuter,* was distinguished by the passage 
of a law making woman, equally with man, 
eligible to the crown of Egypt. During the 
reign of NEFiiEnoHiatES, the seventh sovereign 

1 In Greek, Atholio. ■ I u Greek, Bmirn. 

1 In Greek, Kaiechm. »In Greek, Binothris. 
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■of this lino, the waters of the Nile are said, in a tradition repeated by Monotho, to havo been 
■sweet like honey for a period of eleven day a; and the eighth monarch, named Lesochkis, is 
-reputed to have hecu a giant live cubits anil three palms in height. 

The royal house was now changed by the accession of the Memphian king Nebka , 1 who 
was the head of Dynasty III. During hia reign the Libyans, 
who bad been subjected by the Egyptians, revolted, and were 
frightened hack into allegiance by nn alleged increase in the 
difio of the moon as they wore marching to battle. The legend 
is no doubt traceable to tho occurrence of a lunar eclipse, a 
phenomenon which exercised a striking influence upon the super¬ 
stitious imaginations of the ancients. Kebka was succeeded by 
Tosoiromos, the Peaceful , tho Egyptian i£seulapiua, who is said 
to Iwve been a patron of letters and to Lave introduced, or 
at any rate improved, the art of building with hewn stone. The 
lost king of this dynasty was Snefru, the Bette rer, though' the 
lists of Manctho add the name of Sephuris ns tho lest of Dy¬ 
nasty IIL 

The close of this Hue of sovereigns is marked as tho time from 
which Egyptian history can begin to be reproduced from exist¬ 
ing contemporaneous monuments. OF the following three dynas¬ 
ties abundant materials are found in the manifold and won¬ 
derful sculptures of the age for the reconstruction of both the 
political and the social history of tho epoch. 

The Fourth Dynasty, nlso a Memphian House, began with 
the accession of Knuru.’ This is the epoch of the pyramid- 
builders, one of the most brilliant eras in ancient Egyptian his¬ 
tory. The government had become consolidated. The regal 
power had expanded with tho growth of tho kingdom. The 
population had t so multiplied as to fill tho land and t® place at 
the disposal of absolute monarchs a vast amount of unemploy' - 
manual labor. The native fertility of tho lauds had gives, to 
all els as as a greater amount of leisure than was enjoyed by any 
other ancient people. The . long continuance of the annual 

l In Greek, Nccherophee- *In Greek, Cheope ; In Manetbo, Suphia- 
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imindnticm, Anting which the ordinary vocations 
of industry were mwuuirably suspended, gave 
additional opportunity to the kings to divert 
the labor of the populace to ends of personal 
fame and monumental vunity. Under these 
conditions, the peculiar ambition of the times 
was directed to the construction of magnificent 
sepulchers for the kings. The pyramids wero 
the result of this monument-building impulse. 

West of Memphis, at a distance of about 
ten miles and running pnrnllel with the river, 
rises a barren plateau. The elevation is a 
hundred feet above the level of the Nile, nud 


chambers hewn out />f the rock; and what 
more natural than that the king, who in life 
was lifted so high tibnvo his subjects, should 
in death lie buried with u more magnificent 
sepulcher? So the royal sarcophagus was 
placed iu n more spurious chamlier under a 
grander monument of stono. By degrees tho 
sepulchral heap grow into definite shape, tak¬ 
ing the immovable form and severe aspect of 
n pyramid. The structure became more and 
more regular in its interior arrangement and 
external outline until, sharply defined against 
the sky, the finished pile stood forth tho pride 



PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH. 


stretches north and south for many miles be¬ 
tween the verdant valley and the Libyan dcs- 
ort beyond. Owing to the rocky character of 
the ridge, its elevation above tho viver-level, 
and the fact that the Sun, the chief deity of 
the aurient Egyptians, seemed to sink to rest 
behind it at nightfall, tho kings, looking from 
their palace in Memphis, and musing upon 
the common iiitc which should soon call them 
to the abodes of the gods, naturally chose the 
■western plateau as tho most fitting place to 
build their tombs. 

In the sides of this hilly elevation the 
bodies of the coinmou dead were placed iu 


of the builders and die marvel of after ages. 
Along the plateau west of Memphis, between 
Abu Ronsb and Dahshur, about seventy of 
' & mighty monuments were erected. 1 Among 

tiiese three were preeminent on account of 
their size and magnificence. They nr© known 
as the Pyramids of Ghizeh, near which city 
they stand. They are certainly tho work ot 
the Fourth DynnBty, aurl were built in the 
twenty-fifth century before the Christian ora. 
The three are the most conspicuous objects in a 

1 In the district mentioned In the text, Pro¬ 
fessor Lepsius has traced the outlines of sixty- 
seven pyramids*; 
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group of ten similar structures, the other seven 
in the neighborhood being of less magnitude 
and importance. 

The largest and most ancient of these threo 
great piles is the pyramid of Khufu, founder 
of Dynasty IV. It was originally four hun¬ 
dred and eighty feet in height; but the up ex 
luts been broken away, until it now measures 
only four hundred and fifty feet. Each side 
of the base is seven hundred and sixteen feet 
in length, the slant being five hundred and 
eeventy-four feet. Tho structure contains 
nearly ninety million cubic feet of masonry. 
It stand* precisely on the thirtieth parallel of 
latitude, und tho four sides fuco tho four car¬ 
dinal points of the compass with geometric 
exactitude. On the north side, precisely in 
the middle, and fifty-two feet above the origi¬ 
nal ground-level of the pyramid, a rectangular 
opctiing is cut, being tho door of a de¬ 
scending passage three feet broad and 
four feet high. This passage lends down¬ 
wards at ah angle to a chamber hewn 
in the rock of tho foundation, more than 
a hundred feet below the ground-level 
of the base. The chamber lies in a per¬ 
pendicular line six hundred feet directly 
under the apex of the pyramid and 
thirty-six feet above tho level of the 
Nile. At certain points in the main 
passage to this ohnmher diverging ways nrc 
cut, leading to two other chambers, which aho 
lie in tho axis of tho pyramid immediately 
above the first. 

It was in the solemn stillness of these cham¬ 
bers that the stono coffins containing the royal 
mummies wove laid to their final rest. Upon 
tho walls round about was sculptured the 
story of the dead king's deeds. The door of 
the passage was scaled with a stone, and the 
nnino of tho docenscd monarch added to the 
lists of gods in the temple. It is said that 
three hundred and sixty thousand men were 
employed for twenty years in the building of 
the monument of Khufu. 

Tho second of tho three great pyramids 
in tills group was built by Kliafra, brother 
and successor of Khufu, It is on a level 
slightly above that ‘of the first, nnd was 
originally four hundred and fifty-seven feet, in 


altitude. Tho masonry is somovliat inferior 
to that exhibited in the monument of Khufu. 
The general proportion is tla: same, mid tho 
arrangement of the chambers within identical 
with that in tho larger structure. 

The third pyramid on the ridge of Gixell 
was built by jtfenkera, 1 a successor of 
Khafra and fourth or fifth king of Dy¬ 
nasty IV. This structure is but two hundred 
und thirty-three feet at tho base, and the 
slant height two hundred and sixty-two foot. 
The Meukera pyramid stands on looser soil 
than its more ambitious sisters, and the sub¬ 
structure is consequently of greater relative 
proportions. Part of the exterior consists of 
polished slabs of granite. The sepulchral 
chamber within is double, one apartment be¬ 
ing behind tho other. In the innermost vault 
the mummy-box of Menkcra himself was found 


in recent times by General Howard Vyse, 
and tho hieroglyphic legend written on the 
case, containing, in addition to the name of 
the king, the myth of the God Osiris, ha* 
beep deciphered and tendered into English. 1 
Until recently no other of the royal mummies 
had been recovered. 

The pyramids are built of successive layer* 
of stone varying from two to six feet in thick¬ 
ness, according to the size of the structure. 
Each layer is less in urea than the one on 
which it rests, oud thus the structure is made 

1 In (?reole: iFencfierea, or ifycerinw, 

1 The BnTCophRgnB to which the mummy lies I* 
blue basalt, and bears tho following Inscription: 
“ 0 Osiris, King Menkcra, ever living ono; begot¬ 
ten of the sky, carried in tho bosom of Nut, scion 
of Seb. Thy mother Nut Is outstretched over 
thee; In her nnmo of the mystery of the sky may 
she deify thee, and destroy thy enemies, King 
Meukera, ever-living one.”' , 



uMunuon of jiknreha, 

Found In iho lomb of Uint kingrnt (Ucab. 
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to present on either side the appearance of a 
series of stone steps narrowing ancl receding 
to the top. It is stated by Diodorus on the 
authority of the Egyptian priests that the im¬ 
mense masses of stone used in constructing 
the pyramids were brought from Arabia, and 
were put into place by building ’up beneath 
them huge mounds of earth from which the 
blocks could to slid into position os from an in¬ 
clined plane. Certain it is that in many in¬ 
stances the stone used in the pyramids is not 
found within many miles of where the struc¬ 
tures are erected. 

Ancient fable and modern ingenuity have 
been put on the rack to explain the purpose 
of the pyramids on some hypothesis other than 
that they were the burial places of the kings. 
Some authors have found in the mechanical 
exactness with which the great structures were 
reared an evidence that their dimensions were 
intended ns the basis of a system of weights 
and measures. Others liavo discovered that 
the pyramids were constructed with a geomet¬ 
rical design, and with the purpose of teaching 
astronomy. Others still, disdaining such hum¬ 
ble theories, have declared that nothing less 
than a divine origin,' plan, and purpose could 
account for the wonderftil skill and hidden 
mystery of the great monuments. As it re¬ 
spects all such theories, the historian can say 
no more than that the pyramids are solely, 
plainly, and indubitably the sepulchers of the 
dead kings of Egypt. That they stand with 
their faces to the four cardinal points of tlio 
compass signifies no more than that men in all 
ages have by preference built thoir houses with 
the four sides set to the north, south, cast, 
and west. That the tomb of Khufti stands 
on the thirtieth parallel, whether it was so 
placed fortuitously or with design, implies no 
more at most thou tlmt the thirtieth degree 
wns knowu to the men who built the pyramid— 
■a thing by no means marvelous. 

The principal reigns of Dynasty IV. were 
of extraordinary length. According to Man- 
otho, Khufti reigned for sixty-three years; 
Khafra, for sixty-six years, and Menkera for 
, sixty-three years. But according to Diodorus 
the first is reduced to fifty aud the second to 
•fifty-six years. Even these figures are to be 


accepted with some caution, for it is related 
in an inscription tlmt Queen Mertitef, who 
had been a wife of Snefru, lost king of Dy¬ 
nasty III., wns a favorite of l>oth Khufu and 
Khafra—an impossible tiling unless her charms 
survived for more than a century. 

The reigns of the three great kings' wore 
marked by military exploits as well os domestic 
progress and architectural grandeur. Khufh 
made war in Ethiopia nod completed the con¬ 
quests which had been undertaken by Snefru. 
On the rooks of the Wadi Magham, in the pe¬ 
ninsula of Sinai, is a sculptured image of Khufij 
lifting on high a war-club over an enemy 
kneeling before him. To this king is also 
nscribed the authorship of a part of the Ify- 
neral Ritual —one of the few existing remnants 
of Egyptian literature. 

To the great monarch, Khafra, is attrib¬ 
uted the building of the enigmatical colossus 
called the Sphinx. This great imago stands 
north of the second pyramid of Ohizeh, which 
hears the name of Khafra. The effigy is the 
symbolical form of the god Harmachu, mean¬ 
ing Homs the Resplendent, to whom the ad¬ 
jacent temple was dedicated. The figure is 
hewn out of the living rook, has the body of 
a crouching lion and the head of a man, 
capped and bearded, and is one hundred and 
ninety feet in length. Between the paws, 
which are extended to a distance of fifty feet, 
is a monumental stone bearing the name of 
Klmfra, who is said to have dedicated the 
imago. The shoulders are thirty-six feet in 
breadth, and the head measures from top to 
chin twenty-eight feet and six itfohes. The 
drifting sands of aenturies have fallen around 
the mighty effigy until only the solemn visage, 
looking out toward the Nile, and a small part 
of the shoulders aud hack remain above the 
level of the desert. 

The heavy drain made upon the labor and 
the public revenues by the monumental enter¬ 
prises of Kliufu and Khafra gave rise to tho 
tradition, current in tho times of Herodotus, 
tlmt those kings were the oppressors of the 
people and enemies to the worship of the gods. 
It appears that the priests gave countenance 
to this report, as well os to that which made 
Menkera tho restorer of the national religion 
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which had been despised and neglected by his 
predecessors. Careful examination of contem¬ 
poraneous sculptures have shown both trodi- 
tlcraa to he without foundation iu fact. 

"With tlxe close of the Fourth Dynasty— 
even before its close—a decline is noticeable 
in the political power and architectural grand¬ 
eur which had prevailed under Khufn and 
Khafra. The accession of Dynasty V. wns 
without 6dat or splendor. Of the reigns of 
the nine kings who are said to have comprised 
the line very little is recorded. The 
practice of giving a throne name or 
titlo to the sovereign began with 
Abba, next to the last monarch of 
this dynasty. To tins period also is 
referred the composition of one of 
the oldest works in Egyptian litera¬ 
ture—a. treatise on moral duties 
written by Prince Ptah-hotep, son 
of Assa. In the time of the last 
king of the line, named Una, the 
form of tho royal sepulchers was 
changed from the regular to the 
truncated pyramid, as illustrated 
in tho greftt monument called 
“Pharaoh’s Seat"' north of the 
pyramids of Dashur. 

The kings of the Sixth Dynasty 
belonged to a family from Eleplmn- 
tis* in Upper Egypt. It is probable 
that the scat of government was 
for a. while transferred from Mem¬ 
phis into Middle Egypt It is cer¬ 
tain that during the period Memphian 
Influence was less marked in the af¬ 
fairs of die kingdom than it had been 
previously. Prom this epoch begins thq his¬ 
tory of the foreign wars of conquest under¬ 
taken by the Egyptian sovereigns. National 
ambition began to take tho place of religious 
solemnity, and the effect of this diversion of 
the public mind wos immediately noticeable in 
the declare of met and the. neglect of meow- 
mental enterprises. The period is marked by 
a less careful stylo in the sculpture, and less 
elaborate designs in the royal sepulohers. 

‘In E gy ptian Maslabat - FaraoSn , 

•Klophantie i« * small Island in the Nile, .oppo¬ 
site Syene. 


Tho growth of the military spirit is attested 
by the famous inscription of Una, found in a 
tomb at Abydos, wherein it is set forth that 
great foreign vmra had been undertaken and 
conquests made by the armies of the king. 
The conquered countries and nations are men¬ 
tioned by name, from which it appears that 
the royal forces, levied from all classes of the 
population, and composed in part of Negroes 
enlisted from the surrounding tribes, bad 


into the deserts of Syria aud Arabia, Una, 
himself, was general of five expeditions 
against the Amu and Herusha tribes, probably 
a Semitic race of the Sinaitic peninsula. Nu¬ 
bia was also subjugated and a stone pillar set 
up at the cataracts of Wadi Haifa commemo¬ 
rative of the CQtvqueat 
. The chief interest of Dynasty VI. centers 
in the long end glorious reign of Pbpi.‘ He 
took the throne at the age of six and hold it, 
according to the united testimony of Manetho, 
Eratosthenes, aud the inscriptions, /or 

‘In Greek, Phiops! In Eratosthenes, ApappiuN 


already carried the Egyptian dominion far 
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Jive yeors. It was during tills extraordinary 
reign that the great conquest-) already referred 
to wore made, and tlio dominion of* Egypt ex¬ 
tended to tho lied Sen mid the rataruct^ of 
the Nile. The inwriptious of Topi are very 
numerous in nil jmrt* of the country from 
Tanis in Lower Egypt and the Wadi Mog- 
hava, where the king is represented on tho 
rocks as striking down an enemy, to Nubia, 
where it is said his dockyards were established. 
In Middle Egypt ho founded the "City of 
Pcpi,” the site of which is now unknown, and 
built for his tomb the second of the two great 
pyramids of Dashur. 


At the close of Dynasty VI. there is a 
great break in the monumental records of 
Egypt. Of the next four dynasties no trust¬ 
worthy contemporaneous inscriptions lmve 
been discovered. The lists of Mime tho, how¬ 
ever, cover the period, and a few names of 
kings succeeding the Sixth and preceding tho- 
Eleventh Dynasty have been deciphered from 
a tablet at Abydos and tho Chamber of Kings 
at El-Knrnnk. According to Mnnotho, Dy¬ 
nasties VII. and VIII. belonged to a Memphian 
line, aud Dynasties IX. and X. to a Horacle* 
opolite family. Beyond this, little is known. 
"Whether the dynasties occupying this gap of 



PYRAMID OF DA 611 UR.—Lcngtli about 200 feet. 


The successor of Pepi was his son Merenra. 
Una was made viceroy of Upper Egypt, and 
to him Ethiopia was a tributary province. In 
that country, beyond the Tropic of Cancer, 
timber yards were established for building 
Bkips. The copper mines of Arabia and of tho 
peuinsula of Sinai were developed, and tho 
quarries of granite of Elephantis were opened 
to furnish stone for tho monuments. Of the 
reigu of Neferecara, brother and successor of 
More lira, little is known; and tho sumo may 
be said of Q,ueou Nitocrib, last of the lino, 
though after time3 wore filled with her fame. 1 

'The Story of Cinderella has been traced by 
«urious antiquaries to a legend by Queen Nitocria 


more than a century and a half (2592-242? 
B. C.) were contemporary—some reigning in 
Upper and others in Middle Egypt—remains 
an undecided question. It is more than likely 
that some of the kings of the House of Her- 
acleopolis, belonging to Dynasties IX. and X., 
were local and contemporary with the sover¬ 
eigns of tho Memphian line. 

The Twelfth Dynasty was introduced with 
the reign of Amen emu a* I., 2380-2371 B. C. 
He lmd been a successful minister of a pro- 
ceding king, and began his own career ns n 
sovereign by imitating the civil and military 
policy of Pcpi. All Egypt was undor his do* 
Greek, Amenemce. 
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l In Dnnckor, Stturtetm. The kings oi 
this family ore known as tho Usertesldie. 

* The inscription repeated on the tour sides 
of tho obelisk of Heliopolis tony servo to 
show, onco lor all, the style In which ftiese 
old magnificent kings wore celebrated. The 
sculptured legend runs thus: •*Horaa the 
life ol that which is bom, the child of the sun, 
UsEitnsSES, who is boloved by the spirits oi 
Heliopolis, who will live forever, the golden 
hawk) the life of that which Is bom, this 
gracious god has erected this obelisk nt the 
beginning of the great festival. He has created 
it who assures us of life forever." 


minion, from Tania to Nubia, from tlic Red Sea to the wes¬ 
tern desert. Especial attention was given during his feign 
to tlie establishment awl maintenance of these enlarged 
boundaries, to the irrigation of tire country by means of 
canals, and to tbo civil administration 0 f the provincial 
governors. Sculpture, architecture, and the building of 
monumental tombs were revived and practiced with tho old* 
time zeal. The figure nud fhmo of Amenemha have been 
preserved in a colossal stake, of red granite, found fit Tan is, 
in Lower Egypt. 

The successor of Ainenemha was Usebtesen 1 I. Under 
this sovereign the kingdom reached a pitch of prosperity never 
previously attained sinco the downfall of the Fourth Dy¬ 
nasty. The vigor and splendor of his administration are 
attested alike by tradition and monument. The inscription* 
on tho rooks in. the Wadi Half*, show something of the ex¬ 
tent and importance of his foreign eon* 
tpieats, and the obelisk of Heliopolis/ tho 
oldest which has been preserved to our 
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day, bear# witness to the grandeur of his works 
and reputation. 

The policy of tin's grout tnoimrch was still 
further advanced by his successor, Amen- 
emjia II., and UsEHi’Esny II., the details of 
whoso reigns nro not so fully known. But of the 
next king, Uhektesen UL, the materials are 
again abundant. No former sovereign had a 
reign so glorious as this, the most illustrious 
of the Usertcridfe. The boundary of Egypt 
on the south was now fixed at Senmeh and 
Kunimch, beyond the Second Cataract Here 
were built outposts and fortresses, and stone 
tablets were erected, defining the established 
limits of tho kingdom. 

But these triumphs of political enterprise 
and military prowess were eclipsed by the 
great works of engineering belonging to tide 
reign. The most noted of these were tho 
great temple called the Labyrinth and the 
fhnious artificial lake of Moeris. Both of 
these wonders were constructed in the peculiar 
uru-slmped valley called the Feiyoom, a few 
miles south-west from Memphis, In this place 
there is n cleft in tho Libyan hills, through 
which the valley of the Nile spreads out, 
bayou-like, for a considerable distance to the 
west. Through this opening in the hills the 
engineers of Amcnemha cut a broad canal, lend¬ 
ing from tho Nile into the valley of Feiyoom, 
and there, by excavation and dykes, dis¬ 
charged the waters from the annual inunda- 
tion into tho artificial lake. A large part of 
the valley was inclosed within the strong dainB 
which held this overflow. Tho western ‘part 
of the Feiyoom was on a lower level, and to 
all the region the ■waters of the lake weye 
distributed in season, making the whole u 
luxuriant garden throughout the year. The 
reservoir was abundantly stocked with fish, 
furnishing food and amusement, to the people. 

More marvelous than the waters of Mottris 
was the national temple called the Labyrinth, 
built near the entrance of the canal into the 
lake. Perhaps no structure of antiquity was 
more justly celebrated. Herodotus declares, 
after personal inspection, that its merits were 
greater than its fame, insomuch that not all 
the temples of the Greeks put together could 
equal, either in cost or splendor, this solitary 


wonder of Egypt. The Labyrinth contained 
twelve roofed courts, abutting on each other, 
with opposite entrances, six to the north and 
six to the south. The whole was inclosed 
with a Yost wall. The temple was half above 
ground and half subterranean, each division 
containing fifteen hundred apartments. Those 
above ground wero visited and examiued by 
Herodotus himself, who seems to have been 
struck dumb with wonder at the elaborate 
magnificence of the structure. Tho subterra¬ 
nean chambers were the sepulchers of the 
kings and the halls of tho sacred crocodiles. 
So great and complicated were tho winding 
ways, tho system of colonnades, and the hid¬ 
den entrances, that a traveler without a guide 
could not extricate himself from the infinite 
complexity of the palaces around him. 

In addition to the great monuments which 
mark the reigns of the Usertesidro, the domes* 
tic lifo of the times was of n sort to excite equal 
admiration. In the tombs of Beui Haesan, 
belonging to this epoch, fiVo varieties of plows 
are depicted. The farming life is shown in 
detail; sheep and goats treading the seed into 
tlie ground; wheat gathered into sheaves, 
threshed, measured, carried in sacks to the 
granary; flax bundled ou the backs of asses; 
figs gathered; grapes thrown in tho press; 
wine carried to the cellar; the overseer and 
the hands in the fields and gardens; the bas¬ 
tinado laid on the backs of laggards, Tho 
econe changes to herds and flocks; fine breeds 
of bullocks; calves, asses, sheep, goats; cows 
milked; butter made; cheese handled; fowls 
strutting in the yard; fine varieties of geese 
and ducks. In other sculptures we see the 
spinners and weavers at their work; the poli¬ 
ter manipulating the clay or burning tho war© 
in the fhmaco; the smith manufacturing jave¬ 
lins and lances; the painter with his colors; 
the mason with his trowel; the shoemaker at 
his kenoh; the glass-blower, with distended 
cheeks, plying his art. 1 In another part tlie 
interior of the Egyptian home is shown, fur¬ 
nished according to the wealth and taste of 
the ocoUpont; servants at their work; 1 kitchen 

1 Dunckor’s Hfe/oiy qf Antiquity, Vol. I, p. 118, 

1 In theso groups Negroes are eaal# distin¬ 
guished from the natives. 
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utensils in use; domestic apes; cats and dogs. 
Public life is also displayed: soldiers exer¬ 
cising in arms; battles fought; walls battered; 
towns carried by storm. Sports have come 
in vogue: wrestlers with strained sinews; 
jugglers; musicians; dancers, both men and 
women; dwarfs and deformities exhibited; 
fishing parties with hooks and spears and nets; 
every phase of life depicted iu imperishable 
tablets of stone. 

After the short reign of Amencmha IV., 
the Twelfth Dynasty ended with Queen 8 e- 
beknEF ituRA , and was succeeded by Dynasty 
m , of wluoh no mol'd is known than that 
tbe /thirteen kings of this line ocoupied the 
throne for an aggregate period of but fifty 
years, and that the kingdom declined rapidly 
from tho grandeur which it had attained un¬ 
der the TJsertcsidte. The short reigns of the 
sovereigns of this house indicate nn epoch of 
social disturbance and oivil commotion. An¬ 
other break ocours at this time in-the monu¬ 
mental records, and it is probable that the 
first Bhacks of impending disasters had already 
disturbed and alarmed tho country. For the 
first time the seat of government was trans¬ 
ferred to die Delta and fixed at the city of 
Xois, from which circumstance tho kings of 
the Fourteenth Dynasty are called Xo'ites. 
Tliis house succeeded in maintaining itself, 
though 1 lordly beyond the limits of the cap¬ 
ital, during tho wholo of the stormy and law¬ 
less period of invasion which was soon to 
follow. , 

From causes not well understood Egypt 
was now no longer warlike nnd aggressive. 
On the contrary, the condition of the country 
was such ns to invito assault. The armies of 
IChufu end of Amenemha-III. had gone to 
dust. The ■ national spirit and resources bad 
withered to such' an extent as to promise suc¬ 
cess to barbarian invaders, and the invaders 
quickly came. 

Out of Syria and desert Arabia n swarm of 
men, belonging to tribes of no historio reputa¬ 
tion, gathered on tho eastern frontier and then 
burst into the kingdom. They overran Mid¬ 
dle Egypt and captured Memphis. They 
Backed tho towns, pillaged the villages, and 
broke the statues.' They made prisoners of 


princes, put men to the sword, and sold 
women and children into slavery. The leader 
of the horde, named Saeatib, took up hi* 
abode at Memphis us king of the country. 
Lower nnd Upper Egypt were both made 
tributary to the barbarian. He planted 
garrisons in various parts of the country, 
nnd along the eastern border built fortresses- 
against Assyria. Eastward from Bubostis he- 
founded the new city of Avaris, 1 fortified it 
with a strong wall, and placed therein the 
bulk of his army-, numbering 240,000 men. 
Such was the founding of the new line of 
sovereigns known as tho Hyksos,* or Shep¬ 
herd Kings of Egypt. 

After Solatia came in succession five of 
these barbarian sovereigns, 3 whose joint reign* 
covered a period of two hundred and forty 
years. Between them and the native Egyptian 
princes who, now in the Delta and now in 
Upper Egypt, raised the standard of revolt, 
there was almost constant war. - But the in¬ 
surrections were unsuccessful; tho Hyksos 
triumphed more and more, and the whole 
country falling under their sway sank into a. 
state of semi-barbarism. The period of this- 
dominion lusted, according to Manetho, for 
five hundred nnd eleven years, during which 
the fame of Egypt was virtually extinguished, 
Ouly a few monumental records of the time- 
have survived the cataclysm; but the sketches 
of Mnnetho, Josephus, and the Turin Papyrus- 
bear witness to the deplorable condition of. 
the land while tho invaders comprising Dy«- 
nnsties XV. and XVL remained in power. - 

Finally a rebellion broke out in the district 
of Thebes. The insurrectionists, led by native- 
captains, won a deoislve viotoiy over the- 
Shepherds, compelling them to draw in their 
outposts and concentrate their forces at Ava- 
ria. This place was besieged by Tbthmobw, a 
Theban king; and when neither besieged nor 
besiegers were successful a compact was en¬ 
tered into in aooordanco with which the Hyk- 


1 At ur near Ike site of the modern Peluslum, 
•The word is from hyh, meaning, in tbe sacred 
language, a king; mid sot, in the vulgar dlaleot* 
signifying a shepherd, . ' - 

•Name? of Hyksos after Salads: Been, Apache 
mas,' Apophis, Annas, Assls. 
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troduction of the horse into Egypt and of the 
war chariot. It is the ago in which the rela¬ 
tive places of the priestly nnd the military 
caste in Egyptian society are reversed, and 
the soldier made preeminent. In sculpture 
and niomimeutal elaboration there was a re¬ 
naissance of the art of Dynasties XI. and XII. 
The famous temple-palace of Amun-Ra at 
Thebes was built, and obelisks were erected 
here and there, commemorative of the great 
deeds of the age. 

Aahraes was succeeded by his son Ameno- 
phis 1 L, and he by his son Tuthmosis I., clur* 


soa were to take their Hocks and herds and 
leave the country forever. So the fierce in¬ 
vaders who bad hold Egypt in terror withdrew 
into the deserts of Syria. 

After the overthrow of the Hykaos, the 
'Theban House became dominant in all Egypt. 
This, the Eighteenth Dynasty, began with the 
■accession of Aaiimes , 1 about 1591B. C. Up- 
jper and Lower Egypt were again consolidated 


SPHINXES OF AMMUN-RA.—THEBES. 


under one crown. Aahmcs secured the influ¬ 
ence and favor of Ethiopia by marrying the 
king’s daughter, the princess Nefru-ari, fa¬ 
mous for her dusky charms, her wealth, and 
her accomplishments. Egyptian supremacy 
over the surrounding undone was again ac¬ 
knowledged or forced by the sword. The de- 
-cayed and ruined temples were restored to 
their old-time richness nnd splendor. The 
military spirit, stin*cd into activity by tlie 
struggle for independence, burned for the ex¬ 
citements of war. It is the epoch of the in- 
* Frequently written Amotis. 


ing whose reign the first great campaigns were 
undertaken against Assyria Rnd the East, 
Phoenicia and Syria were subdued, and the 
arms of Egypt borne to the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates. Late in liis reign, Tuthmosis asso¬ 
ciated with himself on the throne bis daughter 
Hatasu, who, after tho king’s death, reigned 
jointly with her older brother Tuthmosis II. 
Her milk and influence in the state furnish 
another proof of tho high estimation in which 
women were held by the ancient Egyptians, 

’In Egyptian Ammun-ITolep; sometimes E«- 
Hotep, 
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Hatasu outlived her brother, and then nsso- 
-chitcd with herself her younger brother Tutu- 
Mosra III. Him she ou trunked in the govern* 
meat, and public affairs she directed at her 
will. By her the temple of Amuu-rn wns 
■completed, and hor fame is recorded in the 
great obelisks nt Thebes. 

After a happy and prosperous reign of 
twouty-one years, Queen Hatasu wns suc¬ 
ceeded by Tuthmosis, who obliterated ns far ns 
practicable his*sister's name and inscriptions 
from the monuments, dating his own reign 
from the beginning of hers. The Assyrian 
wars wore still carried on, and a great battle, 
in which the Egyptians were victorious, wns 
fought at Migiddo. Kadesh, the chief city of 
•the Khetn tribes, was twice taken by tho 
Egyptians, and the king marched his armies 
.as far as Nineveh. Tho entire reign of fifty- 
five years was characterized by military activ¬ 
ity and civil enterprise. 

The next-king of the dynasty wns Ajieno- 
-pmfl II. In tho beginning of his reign the 
Egyptians captured Nineveh. On hia return 
from one of his eastern campaigns, he is said 
■to have brought back tho bodies of seven 
kings whom he had slain in battle, and whoso 
heads ho pnt up as trophies on the walls of 
’Thebes. After a short reign he was succeeded 
by his son TiraiMoaia IV., who, according to 
Jtfnnetho, held tho throne for nine years, aud 
was in turn succeeded by his sou Amen- 
•ophih III. He, like Aahmes, married a for¬ 
eign princess, Queen Tai, perhaps out of Ara¬ 
bia. He began his reign by abandoning 
warlike enterprises, and devoted himself and 
■his empire to works a£ peace. Architecture 
•again flourished. New temples were built nt 
Thebes, and two great statues, both of him-- 
self, with his mother and the queen in relief 
ns the front of the die, were erected in the ad¬ 
joining plain. 

These two huge efflgieB in granite, stand¬ 
ing in fVont of what was ones the sanctuary 
•of Osiris, have survived the wreck of centu¬ 
ries, and still rise above the flat in solemn 
-state by tho edge of a forest of palms. Tho 
northern colossus is the most famous, being 
•the statue which was kuovm to the Greeks by 
4he name of tho Vocal Memnon, According 
N.—Vol. 1—4 


to the Greek tradition, based on the narrative 
of travelers who had visited the spot, the fig¬ 
ure was said to give forth at sunrise a musical 
strain resembling the twanging of hnrp-stringa. 
Prom the huso of the pedestal to the crown it 
is fifty-nine feet in height. The mined palace 
of Luxor ltkewiso ben in witness to tho grand¬ 
eur of the reign of Amenophis. This gorgeous 
temple was connected with a similar pnlnee at 



QUEEN TAI. 


El-Karnak by an avenue guarded by a thou¬ 
sand sphinxes, aud at Thebes a colonnade in the 
same style was lined with colossi of the god¬ 
dess Pnslit. In the inscriptions of his times 
this monarch is known by the distinguished 
title qf Pacificator of Egypt. 

Next in. the auccesslou was Aqienophih IV., 
son of the preceding king. He aeonis to have 
inherited from his foreign mother a taint of 
heresy, together with a person of extravagant 
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far as possible, and the dynasty ended with hie* 
reign in B. C. 1443. 

Dynusty XIX. was founded by the great 
House op Ramses. Tlio first sovereign of this 
name was perhaps related by descent with the 
Shepherd Kings, whose warlike qualities he 
seems to have inherited. He began his career 
by conducting some successful campaigns in, 
Ethiopia, and Syria. He concluded a treaty 
with the nation of Hittites, and after* a short, 
reign died, leaving the crown to his son Seti 1 1. 

This monarch took care to strengthen Ills* 
claim to the throne by marrying the Princess- 
Ta'i, granddaughter to Amonophis III., thus- 
uniting his rights with those of the preceding 
dynasty. The offspring of this marriage was 1 
Ramses II, who on arriving at years was asso¬ 
ciated with his 
father in the 
government. 

After an inter¬ 
val Seti abdicated 
in favor of his 
son, not, however, 
until he had sig- 

’In Greek, SeOm. 


A^ICSUni 19 Ill.—BA-HOTEP. 


Ugliness. Both ho and his family arc figured 
in the monuments with bodies unnaturally 
attenuated and features of abnormal repulsive- 
ness. He began his reign by introducing the 
adoration of the sun with a ceremonial un¬ 
known to the national worship. Hymns were 
chanted by an orchestra of harpers, and the 
altare and aisles of the temples were strewed 
witli dowel’s in. a manner utterly at variance 
with the long established forms, and 
suggestive of the religion of the Vedas. 

The king changed hie name to Khun- 
aten, 1 aud abandoning Thebes trans¬ 
ferred his cnpital to Middle Egypt. 
Leaving seven daughters and no son he 
transmitted his crown to a dynasty of 
sons-in-law, who were presently 
overthrown in a reactionary- 
movement beaded by Harem- 
heb, a descendant of Ameno- 
phis III. By this king the he¬ 
retical work of the fourth 
Amenophis was obliterated as 

1 Alen 1 being the name of the 
solar disc. 


KTATDB OP AUKNOPUIS IV. 
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utilized his reign with some of tho finest archi¬ 
tectural works of Egypt. Chief among tlicso 
may ho mentioned tho great Hall of Columns 
at El-ICarnak, containing in a series of mag¬ 
nificent sculptures tho story of Soli’s cam¬ 
paigns and victories. 

Ramses 1 XT. (1388-1322 B. C.) was the most 
illustrious of all the kings of Egypt. He is 
Btirnamcd the Great. Already at ten years 
of ago lie took part in his father’s wars. After 
tho death of that sovereign tbo young prince, 
fired with military ambition, began to meditate 
the conquest of tho world. According to He¬ 
rodotus, Diodorus, and Manetho—though the 
narratives are by no 
means consistent 
throughout—Ramses 
first brought into sub¬ 
jection what neigh¬ 
boring nations soever 
had shown signs of 
rebellion against the 
domination of Egypt. 

Then dividing the 
country into thirty- 
six Homes, and ap¬ 
pointing his brother 
Armais to the regency 
in his absence, he col¬ 
lected a vast army of 
six hundred thousand 
foot soldiers, twenty- 
fbur thousand horse, 
and twenty-seven 
thousand war chariot^ 
and set out on his campaign foi tho conquest 
of the nations. 

Over the grand divisions of his army King 
Ramses placed in command certain military 
comrades who had becu educated under his 
father’s direction in the same discipline with 
himsolf. First of all, ho directed his forces 
into Ethiopia, and subduing the country im¬ 
posed a tribute of ivory, ebouy, and gold. 
On the Red Sea he built a fleet of four hun¬ 
dred ships—the first war vessels ever con¬ 
structed by the Egyptians—and subdued by 
land and water the islands and sea coasts as 
far os India. The whole of Asia to the Ganges 


m 

and beyond yielded to his arms, Whereupon, 
turning to the north, he conquered Scythia as 
far us the river Tunais, dividing Asia from 
Europe. 

Thence passing into Thrace the king con¬ 
tinued his career until tho severity of the 
climate and scarcity of food brought lain to a 
pause. Everywhere in Ins triumphant course 
ho set up pillars bearing the inscription: '“This 
land Sesostris, king of kings and lord of lords, 
conquered with his arms.” After nine years 
the victorious monarch returned laden with the 
untold spoils of war and captives token from 
many nations. 


Such is the rather florid account left by 
Herodotus and Diodorus of tho foreign cam* 
paigns of Ramses II. Modern research has 
shown, by deciphering the inscriptions on the 
rocks of Beyrout, in the ruiua of Tunis, iu. 
the Ramesseum at Karnak, and in a temple 
built by Ramses in Nubia, that tho praises of 
tho great monarch’s wars have been Bounded 
iu too high a key, and that his real exploits 
were less prodigious than they are painted in 
tho pages of the Greek historians. It appears 
that his chief campaigns were into Ethiopia, 
Syria, and Arabia. No doubt liis conquests 
were carried as far as Mesopotamia, and per¬ 
haps the larger part of Western Asia owned 



sen j. MjRHnta in ofpejusq op inceksh. 


J In Greek, Sfsoetria , Sesoaia , or $ etlioai *. 
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a great wall from Pelusium to Heliopolis, ill 
order to protect his eastern frontier against 
the ODBQts of the Syrians and Arabs, can 
hardly be regarded as the work of n eon- 


hie sway; but the written traditions of the 
great king are contradictory in many ports, 
and in not a few are evidently the result of 
fulsome eulogy. The building by Rainses of 


HALL OJT COLUMNS AT EL-KARNAK. 
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queror; and tlio cutting of a 
ByBtcm of canals from Mem¬ 
phis downward to the sea was 
in all probability uu enter¬ 
prise intended to impede the 
movements of an invading 
enemy. None the less, the 
monumeuts of the Second 
Harases, even when inter¬ 
preted with ft liberal allow¬ 
ance for exaggeration, prove 
conclusively the greatness of 
the king and the glory of the 
age which produced them. 

By this monarch was com¬ 
pleted the celebrated Hall of 
Columns, which had been be¬ 
gun by his father at ICar- TEM1 

nak, as well as the temple of Amenophis HI. 



TEMPLE OP CflfaMU AT KAUNAS, BUILT BY RASHES irr. 

HI. I out ns in the day of its creation, and the other. 


at Luxor. Before this magnificent edifice I in like splendor displays its quaint hieroglyph* 


were placed two Bitting colossi of himself nnd 
two obelisks of Ted granite, one of which still 


jcb in the Place de la Concorde, at Paris, 
Almost every where—in Lower Egypt, Up- 


standa with its everlasting legend ns sharply [ per Egypt, and far beyond—the monuments 
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remind us of tlie exploits awl glory of the 
great kiug. High up in Nubia, at Abu Sim- 
bul, in a valley with perpendicular walls of 
yellow sniifl'tone, two temple?, the one dodi- 
eatod to Ra by Ibim'cs and the other to' 
Hnthor by his queen, are cut in the native 
rock. Before the temple of Rnmsca are four 
gigantic colossi of himself. The statues arc 
seated on thrones, and ore over seventy feet 
in height. The shoulders are twenty-five feet 
in breadth, and from the elbow to tbe finger-tip 
the measure is fifteen feel. In calm serenity 



RAUata TUB ORE AT. 


of expression, truthfulness of proportion, and 
austere dignity of posture, these great statues 
are hardly surpassed—perhaps not equaled— 
in the whole range of ancient art. On the 
walls of the great temple at Abydos, in a 
long procession of deified kings, Ramses, as a 
god, stands glorious; and before the altar, ns 
a mortal, he offers sacrifices to liis ancestors 
and to himself. 

Under the munificent patronage of the 
House of Ramses, the city of Thebes, now the 
capital of the empire, eclipsed the old-time 
glory of Memphis. Here the marvelous works 
of Tuthmosis, of Amonopliis, of Seti, of 


Ramses II. and III., rising in massive forms 
on both sides of the Nile, towered in majestic 
outline around a horizon of more than fifteen 
miles. Structures of po much solid grandeur 
have nowhere else, perlmps, been reared by 
the genius of man. 

Ramses the Great was succeeded in 1322 
B. C. by Mknepta, who reigned for twenty 
years. This king has now been generally ac¬ 
cepted by historians as the Pharaoh of the 
exodus of Israel. The story of this remark¬ 
able race begins with the call of Abraham 
from his home in Ur, near the Euphrates, to 
his promised abode in Canaan. Here his de¬ 
scendants multiplied to the fifth generation, 
when Jacob, tbe grandson of Abraham, with 
his children and grandchildren to the number 
of about seventy, 1 »«went down into Egypt.” 
For a famine had arisen in Canaan, and Jacob 
dispatched his sons to the Egyptian granaries 
to purchase supplies. Joseph, one of the sons 
of Jacob, had previously been sold by his 
brothers into bondage, and had come to fill an 
important position in the government of 
Egypt* and time it happened that the wicked 
clansmen were brought face to face with the 
injured brother, who, instead of punishing, 
forgave them, uud sent for the aged father and 
his house. 

The family of Jacob was thus established 
(B. C. about 1650)* in Lower Egypt, east of 

J It seems a matter of surprise that an event 
of so much importance (viewed from the Hebrnlo 
aide of history) as the Exodus should have been 
so difficult to recognize and fix chronologically in 
the Egyptian annals. The difficulty in question 
has mostly arisen from the erroneous'dato of 1401 

B. 0., given by the Hebrews as the time of their 
departure. Ibis date would throw the Exodus 
hack to the time of the 6hepherd Kings—a view 
of the case no longer entertained. 

■The date of the going down of Jacob has been 
sharply contested. The event could not have oc¬ 
curred before the time of the Hyksos (2001-1601 B. 

C. ), for in that case the Hebrews would have been 
expelled along with the Shepherds. It could not 
have occurred during the dominion of the Hyksos, 
for the position of Joseph in PluiraoU'a service, 
the manner of administration, and the type of 
Egyptian life described in Genesis preclude such 
a supposition. It must have occurred after the ex¬ 
pulsion of tlie Shepherd Kings—that is, subse¬ 
quent to the year 1691 B. O. The Author has, 
therefore, taken the middle of the sixteenth con* 
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the Delta and on tho Iwrdew of Syria. Hero 
they grew and multiplied ill “ tlw land of 
Ouf-licu,” or Huiufcs, iw it was called hy the 
Egyptians. Tho period of tlio stay of the 
Hebrews in tlao land of their sojourn was 
about two limulred amt forty years. For a 
timo the growing tribe wus held iu honor by 
the go verm nen t and people; but under Scti 
I. and Eimi'Cri II. the ruling class began to 
look nskniico at the stmngew, and tlien to op¬ 
press them. They wore set to work at build- 


and were beaten by task-masters until they 
broke out in insurrection. 

In the eom>c of time, denial of religious 
privileges complicated uiul intensified the re¬ 
bellion. Mdses appeared ns n leader of his 
people, and dcuuuidcd, in a personal interview 
with the king at Tonis, the privilege of con¬ 
ducting them a tlirco days’ match Into the 
desert to sacrifice to Jehovnli. But Meuepta 
replied by charging tho Hebrews with ft pur- 
pose to escape their tasks under n pretense of 



RUINS OP THEBES, 


ing and digging. The treasure-cities of Pi- 
thora nnd Ramses were enlarged by tlieir 
labor, Perhaps the great canal projected 
(by Seti from the Nile at Bubastis to the 
Arabian Gulf was carried-as far as the Lake 
.of Crocodiles by the toil of the Hebrews. 
They were sent to sweat in the brickyards, 


•iury as tlie best approximation to the date of Ts- 
■mol’e colonIzntIon In Egypt. He Is not unaware 
that this construction seems to allow too short a 
period lor the development of tho great raco of the 
•Exodus. 


piety. Whereupon Moses, by signs *and won.* 
ders done in the king’s House and kingdom, 
humbled the monarch and compelled him "to 
let the people go. M 

After some delays the Israelites departed 
along the bank of the canal, touching the 
principal Hebrew towns, and gathering their 
population as they went. The route then lay' 
through the Wfldi Tumllot, reaching the 
Gulf‘of Suez a few miles south of 'the present 
city of tlmb name. Here the fugitives were 
hemmed in by the forces of Menepth, which 
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had been sent after the retreating host. At 
this point in the gulf there is a riwllow, 
stretching from shore to shore, almost fordnble 
at low tide. By “a strong east wind," the 
waters of the sinua were, on the night of Is¬ 
rael's encampment there, driven hack to the 
head of the gulf, leaving bare the sandy bot¬ 
tom. Over this the hosts 6f the Hebrews, 
numbering, it is said, six hundred and three 
thousand men of the soldier age, or more than 
two million in all, crossed to the other side in 
safety, which the Egyptians in pursuit essay¬ 
ing to do were drowned. For, the waters re¬ 



turning to their place, the Pharaoh's horsemen 
and chariots, with wheels clogged iu the mire, 
were panic-stricken and overwhelmed. 

The story of the Exodus is tolcl by Man- 
etho, and quoted by Josephus, in terms quite 
different from the Biblical narrative, though 
in'the main corroborative of the event. Man- 
efcho’a account is to this effect: That after the 
accession of King Araenophia (Menepta) he 
was seized with a desire to Bee the gods. To 
this end he took counsel of a certain priest 
*!ao named Amenophift, who advised the 
king that if he would see the gods he must 


elenr the land of Egypt of the leprous and’ 
unclean. 

The Pharaoh accordingly collected all the 
diseased to the number of eighty thousand and 
threw them iuto the stone quarries east of the- 
MUe. Among the victims of this peculiar- 
quarantine were certain priests and learned 
' men, which fact coming to the knowledge of 
the son of Papius alarmed him lest he should 
be visited with the angor of the gods for hav¬ 
ing conspired to drive holy men into shame 
and servitude. Albeit he saw in a vision that, 
others would come to the help of the lepers 
and would hold dominion over Egypt for 
thirteen years. Tins ho wrote on a roll of 
papyrus, and then committed suicide. 

Pharaoh now became alarmed and liberated 
the lepers from the quarries. Ho gavo them 
Avaris, which had-been left in ruins since the 
expulsion of the HyksoB. Repairing the oity, 
the lepera chose one Ouirsiph, a priest of 
Heliopolis, as their leader. Ho gave them 
laws, enacting among other things that his- 
people might kill and eat the gods, that is, 
the sacred animals of Egypt. He then bade 
them fortify Avaris, and at the same time 
send an embassy to Jerusalem to inform the 
expelled Hyksos of tho situation of affairs, to 
invite them to nn invasion of the country, 
and to promise them the keys of Avaris on 
their coming. The Shepherds eagerly accepted 
the invitation, und came down with an army 
of two hundred thousand to reconquer tho 
kingdom of their forefathers. Hearing of tho 
invasiou the superstitious Amenophis, aftor 
gathering a force of three hundred thousand 
soldiers, forebore to fight, choosing instead to 
retire into Ethiopia until the thirteen prophetic 
years of leper domination should puss. 

So Egypt was given up to the unclean. 
The latter held high carnival in the sacred 
places of tho Egyptians until iu process of 
time Menepta came back with a combined 
array of Egyptian soldiers aud Ethiopian mer¬ 
cenaries, and drove the leprous hordes and 
their allies iu a common rout out of the land. 
And meanwhile the name of Oaarsiph, leader 
of the lepers, had been changed to Mbyaea. 

Tho next Pharaoh after Menepta was Sasn 
II., who was succeeded by Menepta II. Then, 
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in 1269 B. C., came the, accession of Ramaea Pharaoh, descendant of Ramses the Greats 
III., who, in n reign of thirty-two years, But the kingdom was again entering a decline, 
brought hack the empire to something of tho The day of warlike exploits was past. The 
glory which it had under the elder kings of inscriptions no longer tell the story of grand 
the dynasty. Naval battles are pictured deeds nnd heroic enterprises. Art—except the 
among the inscriptions of this reign. The art of copying—expires, and architecture bin* 
Hittites and the Amoritcs are mentioned gushes. Of King Ramses XII. a quaint legend 
among those whom Ramses III. conquered in is recited, how, having married the daughter of 



EXODUS OP ISRAEL. 


war. The Nubians, the Negroes, and the the king of Bachtan, and her sister being sick 
Libyans each in turn felt the terror of his unto death, the fether besought Ramses to 
arms. Ten successful campaigns attested his send him some priest or god of Egypt who 
prowess and ambition. should bo able to sovo tho life of his ohild. 

From 1222 to ,1091 B. 0. the throne of Whereupon the Pharaoh dispatched up the 
Egypt was occupied by eleven kings, all by river in a fleet of boats an image of the moon- 
the name of Ramses. This period covers the god Ohunsu, before whom the evil spirit that 
remainder of the Nineteenth and all of the possessed the maiden was banished and sent 
Twentieth Dynasty. The latter began with to his own place. 6o great was the covetous 
the accession of Sbtkekht, a certain obscure ecstasy of the king of Bnohtan that for three 
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years and more ho would not permit the effigy 
of the moon-god to he returned to the sender. 
Finally, lie himself was seized with an illness, 
■and thereupon, being in alum, lie hastened to 
send hack Chiinsu to bin place in the temple 
at Karnak. 

This epoch in Egyptian history is marked 
for tlio presence of foreign influences in 
■the civil nflhirs of the kingdom. The Phanv 
•ohs now generally chose iu marriage prin- 
■ce35es from distant courts. Foreign settle¬ 
ments beenme common iu Egypt. A Semite 
colony was established at Bubnstis. The 
presence of Semitic uames—-Assyrian, Babylo- 
.nmn, Phoenician.—gave token of constant in¬ 
tercommunication between the Egyptians nnd 
•the nations of the Enst. Several kings of 
Dynasty XXII., reigning at Bubnstis, bore 
•names indicative of foreigu descent. Of this 
•sort was Sheshank I., the Shisbnk of the Bib¬ 
lical narrative, who founded the Twenty-sec¬ 
ond Dynasty. 

Jlcauwhile the influence and power of 
•thereligions tmler had increased bb the matioToel 
spirit expired, insomuch that Dynasty XXI., 
reigning at Tanis in Lower Egypt, was a dy¬ 
nasty of priests. They appeared in publio 
'Clnd in the sacerdotal robes worn by tho min¬ 
isters of Amun-Ra. It was Psiuen-san, one 
-of this priestly line, who gave Ills daughter in 
-marriage to Solomon. But the dynasty -was 
'distinguished by no important enterprise. 

The daughter of the Inst king of this House 
-was married to Osorkon, son of Sheshank. 
The latter became a partisan in the struggles 
betweeu Judah and Israel. To him fled Jero- 
-boana, escaping from the wrath of Solomon. 
.Later in his reign, after the revolt of the Ten 
'Tribes, he made war on Rehoboam, nnd de¬ 
spoiled his temple and palace. In one of the 
inscriptions at El-Kavnalc is given a list of a 
hundred and thirty towns nnd districts which 
were takon by Sheshnuk on Lis expedition 
through Syria. After his return an important 
modification was made in the constitution of 
the empire, by which the office of high-priest 
•of Amun-Ra was made hereditary in the 
king's family. 

Tlio process of disintegration was now 
-everywhere apparent Tho employment of 


Libyan mercenaries in tho army in prefer¬ 
ence to the native soldiery increased the ten¬ 
dency to decay. A number of semi-inde¬ 
pendent principalities arose iu different parts 
of Egypt. Ho Pharaoh seemed able to maiu- 
tniu the unity of the untion. A lethargy, 
like that which preceded tho invasion of the 
Hyksos, paralyzed both king nnd people. 

Tho Twenty-third Dynasty, with capital at 
Tanis, held the throne of Lower Egypt for a 
brief and inglorious period. At length Tap* 
NEKirr, prince of Sate, leading Pharaoh of 
Dynasty XXIV., rallied his powers and re¬ 
vived, in some measure, tho waning energies 
of tho empire. But tho princes ruling in 
somo of the Egyptian provinces, in alliance 
with tho priest-king of Hnpntu, called in the 
aid of tho Ethiopians, who were already in 
tho ascendant in Upper Egypt as far north as 
Thebes, overthrew Tafhekht, and established 
Dynasty XXV., called the Ethiopian. The 
capital was nominally at Thebes. Piankhi, 
the prioafc-king under whose leadership the 
revolution hnd been accomplished, himself a 
descendant of the Theban house, was estab¬ 
lished on the throne. But Egypt was really 
ruled from Ethiopia; and in the next reign 
tho logio of events was recognized by giv¬ 
ing tho seat of tho Pharaohs to Kashta, a 
native Ethiopian, who had married a princess 
of Thebes. 

Meanwhile, the claims of the Sntte House 
were maintained by Bokenbanp, son of Taft 
nekht, who seized the occasion of the Ethi¬ 
opian usurpation to raise r revolt in Lower 
Egypt. But the insurrection was only tem¬ 
porarily successful. For a short time he held 
the throne, But tho Ethiopian powers were 
rallied by Shabar- and led against Lower 
Egypt in r victorious campaign., Sals, the 
capital of Bokenranf, was besieged nnd taken, 
and himself burned to death. 

In the troublous time9 that followed the 
Ethiopian conquest, the country was broken 
up iuto petty principalities, ruled for tho 
most part by native governors, who wore 
virtually vassals of Ethiopia. At one time 
Queen Ahenibitis, sister of Shnbak, reigned 
at ThobeB; but the power of the local princes 
was limited, nnd only for a season. Later in 
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his reign Shnhnlc, instigated by Hoshea, king 
of Tamo), was drawn into a confedemcy of 
the princes of Syria and promised Ins nid in 
«■ campaign against Smgon, king of Assyria. 
But tho latter, more rapid in his movements 
than liis enemies, bore down upon tho con¬ 
federates, struck Slmbak’s army at Rnphin, 
only a short distance from the eastern borders 
of Egypt, and indicted on him a disastrous 
defeat, 718 B. 0. The Ethiopian king fled 
into Ills own dominions, retaining only Ethi¬ 
opia and ft part of Upper Egypt, In Lower 
,and Middle Egypt the native princes trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance to Sargon, and thus 


atos; hut when tlio Assyrians, one hundred 
air 1 eighty-five thousand strong, had com© 
into tho vicinity of Pehinium they Mere de¬ 
stroyed by some peculiar visitation or panic 
which tlio Egyptians, in common with tho 
Jews, regarded ns miraculous.* (B. C. 608.) 
Sennacherib fled to Nineveh and abandoned 
his Egyptian wars. In the lull that followed 
the Assyrian discomfiture, Tahraka Invaded 
Egypt, killed Shalmtok, and again brought 
tlio whole land under Ethiopian domination 
(B. C. 692). 

On the accession of Esurhnddon, aon of 
Sennacherib, to the throne of Assyria, the 


EGYPTIANS IN BATTLE WITH THE ETHIOPIANS. 


Drawn by 0. F. KUtnth. 


the influence of Assyria was established in 
the country. 

During the reign of Shabatok, son and 
successor of Skabak, the Ethiopian ascend¬ 
ancy was restored for a time throughout 
Egypt. But at the same time Shahatok loBt 
the Ethiopian crown in a struggle with his 
rival, Tajoiaka. Soon afterward the native 
Egyptian princes mode an alliance with Hez- 
■ekiflh, king of Judah, and joined battle with 
■Sennacherib, the successor of Sargon. The 
allied army wns defeated in Southern Pales¬ 
tine and the princes, one by one, made their 
■submission. • Soon, however, they were again 
in arms, instigated and supported by Tahraka, 
■of Ethiopia. A second time the army of 
.Sennacherib advanced against the confeder- 


struggle began anew for the mastery of 
Egypt. In the year 672 an Assyrian army 
invaded tho country, captured Memphis and 
Thebes, and drove Tahraka into his own do¬ 
minions, Egypt was divided into twenty 
provinces under as many prinoos, tho leader 
of whom was NekU, of Sriis. In a few years, 
however, Tahraka returned, drove out the As¬ 
syrian garrisons, and reestablished his author¬ 
ity. But lie, in turn, was speedily put dowa 
by Askur-bani-pal, the successor of Esaibad- 
don. Several revolts were suppressed, and 
after a time the native princes of Egypt 
were won over to the Assyrian interest. Left 
with some measure of local independence, 
they accepted the yoke of Assyria, which, 
1 See Second Kings xlx, 36-30. 
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00 the whole, was less galling thnu that of 
Ethiopia. 

The dominion of Assyria was already 
■waning in the East. On the North the fero¬ 
cious Scythians were breaking through the 
borders of the empire. The Assyrian forces 
were called homo to ward off the threatened 
danger. Egypt, for the time being, was re¬ 
lieved from the menace of foreign arms. 
Quick to seize the opportunity, Psametik, 
prince of Sals, raised a revolt, quelled the 
native rulers who opposed him, drew to his 
banner an army of Egyptians, Tyrians, and 
Greek mercenaries, set up the standard of 
nationality, and in a short time established 
Dynasty XXVI. (B. G. 685). 

Under his vigorous rule aud that of bis 
successors the spirit of the Egyptians rap¬ 
idly revived. But the new aulture which 
rprang up after the revolution was no longer 
distinctly Egyptian. War, colonization, and 
commercial intercourse had filled the cities, 
especially the seaport towns of Egypt, with a 
new class of citizens: foreigners, Ethiopians, 
lonians, Carinas, Phoenicians, Jews. The new 
art was no longer the classical art of Old 
Egypt. The Egypt of the Pharaohs was dead. 
The language was infected. The outlandish 
jargon of dragomans was already beard among 
the ruins of the aucient civilization. None 
the less, the age of Psametik I. was a genu¬ 
ine renaissance, imitating the styles of Dy¬ 
nasties IV. and V., and adding something to 
the monumental glory of the past. 

Even for warlike enterprises the reign of 
Psametik is distinguished. Lower Nubia was 
recovered in a struggle with Ethiopia. In on 
expedition across the eastern border the power 
of the Philistines was broken. Nor is it cer¬ 
tain to what extent the dominion of the king 
might have been extended had not a mutiny 
in his army destroyed his prospects. The 
native soldiery became jealous of the Ionian 
and Cnrian mercenaries, on whose influence 
the king especially relied, and broke out in a 
successful revolt. All efforts to reconoile the 
mutineers proved unavailing, and Psametik 
was obliged to wituess their departure into 
Ethiopia, where they took service and received 
lands from the king. The opportunity wbioh 


thus for a time seemed within the grasp of 
Egypt to become again influential in the af¬ 
fairs of the East faded suddenly away. 

In the year 6,11 B. G., Nekxj II., son of 
Pflnmetik, succeeded to the throne of the 
country. The first years of his reign were 
occupied with the decayed projeot of con¬ 
structing a canal from the Bed Sea into the- 
Nile. Commerce was patronized. A navy 
was built, manned by Phconioian sailors, and 
sent by way of the Bed Sea to explore the 
coasts of Africa. In the first summer of their 
voyage, aud again in the second, the seamen 
landed, pitched a camp, sowed grain, and 
gathered a harvest. In the third season they 
returned to Egypt by way of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, having accomplished what, after twenty- 
one centuries, Vasco da Gama, sailing in the- 
opposite course, did with so great toil and- 
peril—- the circumnavigation of Africa. 

But the monarch in whose reign the famous 
voyage was made was less fortunate in his- 
schemes of wnr. Covetous of the prize of¬ 
fered in the East by the decay of Nineveh, he 
organized an army, marched to Mcgiddo, joined 
buttle there with Josiah, king of Judah, whom 
he slew, and then advanced to Garchemisli, on 
the Euphrates. The epoch was in the ebb- 
between the collapse of Assyria and the rise of 
Babylon. After three years, however, Nabo- 
polassar, the Babylonian monarch, sent out a 
powerful army, commanded by his son, Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, to drive the Egyptians from the 
land. The decisive battle was fought in 605- 
B. C., on the field of Carchemish. The- 
army of Neku was utterly defeated, and 
the power of Egypt in the East forever extin¬ 
guished. 

Psametik II. came to the throne in the year- 
595. Sis short reign was distinguished by no¬ 
event except a fitful expedition undertaken 
against the kiug of Ethiopia. His sou aud 
successor, Uahabra, 1 inherited the orown in 
the year 590, and attempted to carry forward 
the ambitious designs of his grandfather. 
Under his influence a confederation, embrac¬ 
ing Egypt, Palestine, and Phoenicia, was- 
formed against-Nebuchadnezzar, aud the fleet. 
of the latter, man ned by Tyrian mercenaries, 

1 In Greek, Apriea; in Hebrew, Hophra. 
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was defeated by the fleet of TJtthabra. But 
the land forcea of the Babyloninn, advancing 
■into Palestine, besieged and captured Jerusa¬ 
lem, sacked the city, pillaged the temple, and 
broke the confederacy to pieces. 

A still greater calamity soon overtook 
Unhabra and ruined his house. Undertaking 
4ra ill-advised war against the Greek colonies 
of Gyrene, his army was defeated; uud the 
native soldiers thereupon charged their dofeat 
to a concealed purpose of the king to de¬ 
stroy them and to put Hellenic mercenaries 
in their place. A violent revolt followed, 
beaded by Aahmes, who was chosen king 
by the insurgents j and in 671, the forcea of 
Uahabra were routed in battle and himself 
dethroned. 

It is proknble.that this sudden and compara¬ 
tively bloodless revolution was conducted by 
Aalimes under the instigation aud direction 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and that the crown of 
Egypt was held by Anhrnes as a tributary of 
the Babylonian king. Nevertheless, the Egyp¬ 
tian prince at once proceeded to legitimate 
his line by taking in marriage the heiress of 
the Saite dynasty, Queen Shapertap, grand¬ 
daughter of Psametik I. He endeavored to 
arouse the national spirit by cleansing and re¬ 
storing the temples, encouraging art, and 
patronizing learning. ' The Greek influence, 
however, was clearly in the ascendant, and 
triumphed more and more. Naucratis became 
a Greek town with Greek privileges, aud the 


guards of Memphis were for the most part 
Ionian and Carinn mercenaries. . 

This encouragement of Hellenic influences 
was a part of the foreign policy of the king. 
For he saw with ever-increasing alnnn the rising 
power of Persia, and recognized the instant 
necessity of preparing for the inevitable onset. 
This he did with commendable energy. With 
all of tho Greek states lie established relations 
of amity. Cites us, king of Lydia, and Poly- 
crates, prince of Samos, ho joined in ail al¬ 
liance against the Persian. But before the 
storm broke out of the East upon the West, 
Aahmes died and bequeathed the crown to 
Psametik 1 III., his son. 

.Cara by sc s, king of Persia, wns already on 
the march against the Western confederates. 
The Egyptian nrray was .drawn out to Peln- 
sium to stay the coming invasion. Here 
Psametik, who may be styled the lost of the 
PhAraohs, was met by Cambyscs, defeated in 
battle, and driven back to Memphis. In this, 
the ancient capital of his country, the Egyp¬ 
tian concentrated his forces, and was besieged 
by the victorious Persians. Tho city was 
taken, after a brief, investment, in the year 
526 B. C. The king was captured and led to 
death. The triumphant soldieiy of Cambyses 
marched over the prostrate gods of Egypt, and 
the New Empire, which through centuries of 
glorious achievement had been the pride of 
the world, was extinguished. The land of th* 
Pharaohs became a Persian province. 


CHAPTER IV— MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


NLY a few Egyptian books 
have survived the wreck 
of ages. And the few 
that do exist are treatises 
on Death rather than 
pictures of Life. The 
flineral procession, the 
sepulcher, the ordeal of the soul, the judg¬ 
ment of the gods—these are the choice themes 
of the literature of Egypt. Whereas other 
civilized nations have given us in their liter¬ 


ary works a transcript, more or less complete, 
of the daily life of the people, the Egyptian* 
have left us little more than tho ceremonial 
of the tomb. 

But in a graphic pictorial delineation of 
Manners and Customs the Egyptians sur¬ 
passed all other races, whether ancient or mod¬ 
ern. On monument and temple-wall, on pol¬ 
ished tablet - and face of tlie native cliff, on 
granite obelisk and red-stone sarcophagus— 
• 1 In H erodotus, Ptammenilua. 
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everywhere were pictured tlic quaint dot nils 
of common lifo. From the stony pages of 
these imperishable records tlto hopes uml fears, 
the toils nnd Borrows, the pur]macs and ninis 
of the people of the villuges ami fields of 
Egypt can be gnthevcd as from the open book 
of yesterday. 

In the society of ancient Egypt the king 
was first and greatest. Above the common 
throng he was immeasurably lifted up. Ho 
was the one source of political life to the 
nation. From him flowed all the civil and 
offiowl rights of the people. He only whb 
not hound by authority. He was not subject, 
neither indeed could bo. The double crown 
which he wore was no meaningless symbol. 1 

In Egypt every circumstance of the envi¬ 


ronment conspired to augment the iufhience 
of the king. The monarchy, once established, 
rapidly developed into n despotism, Herodo¬ 
tus declares that the Egyptians could not have 
lived without a king. Ho was (dike the prin¬ 
ciple of social coherence and the fountain of 
political power. Before his feet commander 
and noblemnn, magistrate and priest bowed iu 
abject attitude. The custom of universal 
kneeling in the presence of the sovereigns of 
the East acquired iu Egypt a peculiar signifi¬ 
cance. Iu other courts it was ail net of rev- 


, Tho high miter or royal cap of the king (sec 
the picture of Ramnca the Great, page 64) was the 
crown of Lower Egypt; the low mitor, of Upper 
Egypt. After the consolidation of the monarchy 
the two crowns were combined in a peculiar 
fashion so as to preserve the outlines of both. 


erence, respect, humility; in Egypt it was nil 
act of worship. 

The Egyptian king was a god. He was 
defined and invoked by all the divine appella¬ 
tions and epithets. He was not merely like 
the gods, but was one of them. Ho was not 
the minister of the sun, but the sun himself 
dispensing life and light. Ho was the mighty 
Horns; the good god; the master. On all 
the monuments nnd temples iu perpetual 
rhythm of repetition the attributes diviue are 
carved witli infinite pleonasm. Everywhere 
the king is the outpouror of life, the mighty 
god, son of Ptfth, beloved of Amun, offspring 
of Rn, child of the suu, the eternal. The 
young Rainses draws the milk of life from the 
breast of Isis, and the goddess Anuke nurses 

the hoy-king Homs 
into strength and 
beauty. 

To the Egyp¬ 
tians all this was 
very real. They be¬ 
lieved profoundly 
in the godhead of 
their sovereign* 
and because they 
believed, worship¬ 
ed. Before his 
death he was en¬ 
rolled with the 
spirits of his an¬ 
cestors j priests were appointed to his service} 
and he himself bowed in worship before his 
own effigy. Between him nnd the higher 
powers no bumnn iigenoy could interpose; for 
who could mediate between the gods nnd one 
of their own number? The priesthood was only 
common clay before the glory of Pharaoh. 

Iu the discipline and duties of his official 
life the king of Egypt was quite another 
creature. In tlio great work of ruling his 
people he was the slave of traditional ccre- 
m ony. Evory part of his daily life was guarded 
by form—each moment apportioned to its 
place iu the royal programme. 

How each day the king must live nnd aot 
is curiously related by Diodorus. The royal 
ritual is complete. In the morning, firat of 
all, the monarch read the communications and 
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reports sent in from different quarters of his 
empire. Then the sacred person must be puri¬ 
fied by ublntions and the kingly robes put on. 
Next came an offering to the gods—a sacrifice 
made by the priests in die name of their sov¬ 
ereign. The high-priest himself offered prayer 
while the sacrificial beast was brought to the 
altar. He recounted that the king was a 
righteous ruler, honorable, just, and pure. 
He was gentle in demeanor, kind to his friends, 
terrible to his enemies. If any fault had been 
committed it was not the king who did it, but 
the officers of his court; himself was incor¬ 
ruptible. He rewarded honest men and pun¬ 
ished liars. He was a sovereign faithful in 
every duty and pious towards the gods. Might 
the higher powers, therefore, grant him longlife, 
a prosperous reign, and great glory hereafter. 

As soon as the ceremony was ended, the 
priest read to the king, out of one of the 
sacred books, the wise sayings and great deeds 
of his ancestors, and exhorted him to emulate 
their wisdom and virtue. At other hours 
histories and poems were rehearsed for the 
monarch’s pleasure and profit. Anon ho 
walked abroad accompanied by his retinue, 
but must return at the prescribed moment 
At the table he must be abstemious to the 
last degree. Only the flesh of calves and 
geese might be eaten, with a fixed portion of 
wine. All crude and vulgar articles were 
strictly excluded from the royal board. Pure 
food was essential for the preservation of the 
purity of the king’s life. Even the priests 
ate no other. How much more must he who 
is greater than all priests so live ns to expel 
all disorder and evil? 

Equal—even greater—care and circumspec¬ 
tion were taken to preserve the king from 
social contamination. Those who composed 
his household and servants were all persons of 
distinction. No menial was allowed to enter 
his presence lest some low word should pollute 
the royal ears. Educated priests and noble¬ 
men conversed with him and with each other 
in his hearing. They went with him about the 
palace and on his walks abroad, reciting ever¬ 
more his father’s praises and his own, and 
laying upon others the sins and mistakes of 
his administration. 


On publio oecnsionB the pageants were* 
oriental in their magnificence. The king was 
homo to his coronation oil a throne under a> 
canopy of purple. A score of priests, carry¬ 
ing censers and the statues of the gods, with 
trumpeters in the van, led the procession. 
A scribe made proclamation of the great 
event. Fnu-benrers stood on the right and 
left, and high officers of state lmrc the weapon* 
and insignia of the king. Behind the throne' 
followed the body-guard, soldiers, and priests, 
with the white Bull Apis led by his attendants- 
and nurses. 

The court of an Egyptian king was com¬ 
posed of a numerous retinue of officers. The' 
government was one of centralized authority. 



DIB BULL APIS. 

At the head stood the Supreme Court, com¬ 
posed of thirty, or sometimes forty-two judges. 
Ten of these were ohosen from each of the- 
priestly colleges—the first at Memphis, the 
second at Thebes, and the third at Heliopolis. 
From the thirty a supreme justice was chosen,, 
who presided at the sessions of the court. 
Upon his front he wore a breastplate called 
V Truth," garnished with precious stones and 
suspended by a chain of gold. 

Before this reverend assemblage were heard 
and decided all grave questions of states 
of administration, of law. The proceedings 
were characterized by the utmost regularity 
and judicial fairness. Eight great volumes of 
statutes at large contained the laws and prece¬ 
dents of the kingdom, and to -these the judges 
scrupulously adhered. After the high officers 
of die court came a multitude of others. 
There were bearers of the fan, bearers of the 
parasol, keepers of the king’s -bow, officers of 
the guard, stewards of the palace, treasurers* 
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overseers of buildings, masters of the horses, 
keepers of the records, stewards of the grana¬ 
ries, stewards of the royal flocks*, butlers, and 
attendants. 

The chambers and apartments of the king 
were furnished with tlio gorgeous profitBion of 
the East. Tire fimiiture was decked with sil¬ 
ver aud gold. The hovv.es were richly capari¬ 
soned, and the king’s barges trero trimmed 
with many-colored sails and gilded till they 
flashed iu the sun. The lounges and beds of 
the palace were trimmed and cushioned in 
luxurious patterns, aud the royal kitchen was 
furnished with utensils ns costly ns they were 
curious nud quaint. 

Every thing thus conspired to maintain the 
popular fhith that the kings and the gods were 
one. When the Pharaoh died he was mourned 
for seventy days—as though Apis wore dead. 
It wits a time of fasting and sorrow. Wme 
might not be drank or flesh eaten in these 
■days of lamentation. But when a new king, 
eon of the dead monarch perhaps, ascended 
the throne, then indeed "the sun gave light 
again"—a new Hams had risen on the world. 

Generally tho crown descended to the chil¬ 
dren of the king, with little or no'discrimiimtion 
■against the daughters. The constitution of the 
oldest empire of the world did not admit that 
it was a misfortune to be bom a woman. In a 
few instances tho line of hereditary descent was 
■broken by revolt and usurpation. 

' Besides tho king and his retiuue of princes 
there were few eminent Egyptians. There 
were no distinguished families iu the laud, 
no great generals, no orators, no poets, no 
statesmen. Even the priests were noted as 
•a class, not ns men. All grandeur proceeded 
from the sovereign—was derived from him. 
In no other great nation of the world 1ms 
there been such a dearth of individual achieve¬ 
ment. The great names of Egypt are the 
names of the Plmraohs. 

The military caste iu Egyptian society 
was not distinguished for the warlike grandeur 
of its leadership or the personal heroism of its 
soldiery; it was strong m masse —victorious hy 
its impersonal momentum. The army was 
well disciplined rather than well organized, 
and war was carried oh with some degree of 


scientific skill. The weapons wore provided 
from the royal armories. Helmets, shields, 
hows aud arrows, lances, aud swords with 
curving blades, wore served forth to tho bat¬ 
talions according to the exigency of the serv¬ 
ice. The trumpet sounded the march, tho 
battle, the retreat. In attacking towns tho 
battering ram and protecting shed were em¬ 
ployed in the manner of the Roman siege. 

In the Old Empire the cavalry service was 
unknown, and war-chariots wore not used un¬ 
til after the expulsion of the Hyksos. There 
were two great military orders—the one called 
the Hermotyhiana, so mimed from the peouliar 
apron which constituted the feature of their 
uniform; and the other, tho Kalmriam, from 
the linen coat which they wore. The former 
were tho soldiers of Upper Egypt and the 
western port of the Delta; the latter of the 
eastern Delta and the province of Thebes. 
For it was a resident soldiery, living indepen¬ 
dently on lands granted by the king. Eaoli 
family of the warrior caste had an allotment 
of about twelve acres—a homestead, the pro¬ 
ducts of which belonged to the occupants. In 
times of emergency this military order could 
bring into the field a force of five hundred 
thousand men. 

• The favored rank of Egyptian society waa 
the ntiESTB. To them belonged one-tliird of 
the lands of the kingdom. They were the 
holy order in whoso hands rested the mainte¬ 
nance of tho national religious faith, the con¬ 
duct of the cereroouies in the temples, the dr 
reotion of the sacrifices, the work of education 
and the general culture of the Egyptians, 

By the priests no seoular duties might be pen* 
formed. They were expected td devote them¬ 
selves exclusively to the business of their 
sacred office, aud to this end they wore guar, 
auteed a liberal support. Tho revenues from 
their lands, together with certain taxes and 
contributions of corn, wine, and animals 
brought for sacrifice, furnished abundant 
maintenance, aud gave the priests unlimited 
command of time for their religious duties. 
The performance of the soared ceremonies was 
accordingly elaborate and expensive. The 
ritual was followed with great exactness aud 
regularity, and every minute detail of wor- 
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euip and sacrifice attended to with punctilious 
respect for the scriptures and traditions. 

The Egyptian priests were divided into 
several ranks or classes, according to the dig¬ 
nity and importance of the services rendered. 
In every temple was ono High-priest, who 
ministeTed only in the greatest things. After 
him came the Prophet, who was overseer of 
the temple; a Scribe, who wus profluiant in 
writing and hud charge of the prop or ty; a 
Chamberlain, who took care of the JmagoB, 
vestments, and sacrifices; an Astronomer, who 
recorded the phenomena of the heavens; and 


.a Minstrel, who conducted the chants. After 
■these in rank were the image bearers, tne 
nurses of the sacred animals, the embalmere, 
and ordinary servants of the temple. 

The most famous shrines in the kingdom 
were the temples of Amun at Thebes, of Ptah at 
Memphis, of Ra at Heliopolis, and of Isis at 
.Philra. The high-priest of Amun at Thebes 
was the high-pricst of Egypt—next to the 
Pharaoh in glory. In tlic temples colleges 
were established, and wore for centuries the 
chief centers of the intellectual life of the na¬ 
tion. Here were the seats of “ the learning of 
the Egyptians,” famous throughout the East. 
Here the soienees grow and flourished. Hero 
N.—VoL r—s 


the planets were named and the stars mapped 
with wonderful accuracy. Here were made 
the beginnings of that sky-loro which in the 
middle of the second century 1). C. astonished 
Hipparchus os he studied tho heavens iu the 
observatory at Alexandria. 

Among tho priestly rank the hereditary 
principle struggled with tho principle of fit* 
ness. Priests might be, and were, promoted 
from ouo rank to another, according to the 
merit of service; but in general the office was 
handed down fVora father to son iu regular 
succession. Five orders were recognized in 


the temples—first priests, -second priests, etc., 
the fifth being the lowest rank. It is recorded 
of one Baken-Chunsu that, beginning service 
in the third order, he rose in distinction until 
he became high-priest of Amun at Thebes. 

The discipline of the priest’s life was exceed¬ 
ingly exacting. The rules fbr the purifio&tion 
of the body, for food, and for conduct were rig¬ 
orous in die extreme. The ritual prescribed 
that every priest must perform ablutions twice 
by (lay and twice by night. On every tbiitl day 
die whole person must be shaven, especially 
the heard and eyebrows. No olothing could 
be worn except of linen. The' shoes were of 
papyrus. Woolen goods werei, abominable. No 
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priest could touch the hnir or skins of beasts 
■without defilement. Tho animals for sacrifice 
must first be purified by the attendants, 


The priest’s food was ordered in accordance' 
with the same strict regulations. No flesh, ex¬ 
cept that of calves and of geese, might be- 
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eaten. Fifth might not lie touched. Feus mul i 
beano were absolutely interdicted—might not 
be looked upon. The least excess brought 
defilement and disgrace. The layman might 
eat 'what be would, but the priest must be 
pure aud holy. Fust« were frequent and se¬ 
vere. Sometimes for six weeks together the 
priest would mortify his body in order that 
the roots of deadly sins might be destroyed. 
Celibacy was not a part of tbe discipline, but 
multiplicity of wives, permitted to the Pha¬ 
raoh and his noblemen, was forbidden to the 
priests. 

The common people—the Third Estate—of 
Egypt were divided into three classes: hus¬ 
bandmen, artisans, and shepherds. The lines 
of division were not very dearly drawn, nor 
is there much ground for believing that one 
of these classes outranked the other in social 
reputation. There is no doubt that the mili- 



FEIJiAn PLOWING. 


tary and priestly orders stood much' higher in 
general society than did the handoroftemen 
and laborers; but it does not appear that as 
between artisans and husbandmen there wns 
much distinction of rank. The shepherds and 
swineherds are declared by Diodorus to have 
been the lowest stratum, of Egyptian society— 
a class held in aversion and contempt by all 
the other orders. 

A man’s place as a citizen in the social 
-scale was for the most part determined by the 
rank, in which ho was born. It was not im¬ 
possible that, this order should be broken and 
the artisan become a husbandman, or even 
the shepherd an artisan; but such transfer of 
social rank was the exception—not the rule. 

In no other country, perhaps, did tbe he- 
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mlitnry principle* go 1*0 far town Ms fixing the 
industrial pursuits of men ns in Egypt. The 
vocation of the father was followed by the 
son. One inscription bears witness to the 
fact that the profession of architect had been 
practiced in a given family for twenty-three 
generation*. 1 

Tim miturally conservative diameter of the 
people cooperated with hereditary influences 
to limit certain occupations to certain families, 
and rertain ihiiiiliea to certain occupations; 
but it is nevertheless true that in the strictest 
souMi of the term the castes of Egypt were not 
rigid. Intermarriages between the various 
orders of society were never prohibited, and 
without exclusiveness iu this regard there can 
be no true enste. 

Transitions from one sociul and civil rank 
to another wore common, or at least not in¬ 
frequent in nil periods of Egyptian history. 
The inscriptions on the tombs never ascribe 
any merit to the birth of the occupant, but 
rather to what he did. Nor was it impossible, 
or even improper, for an Egyptian to belong 
to two castes at once. He might be farmer 
and mechanic, or priest and soldier, without 
destroying his social rank. The disrepute of 
the shepherd life has bcon traced to the fact 
that the keepers of the Hooks (not the breeders 
of herds, who were well esteemed) were mostly 
Libyan and Arabian nomads, anrl not native 
Egyptians. 

Tho life of the common people of Egypt 
was passed with the usual vicissitudes of toil 
and rest. To the farmer aud gardener the 
fertility of tho Boil gave abundant rewards for 
their labor., The greatest drawback on the 

‘It would ho an Interesting inquiry to deter¬ 
mine how far the superior excellence of ancient 
art is trAceablo to genius accumulated by the force 
of heredity, Tho transmission of skill is a fact 
that con not bo denied; end It is easy to gee that 
if tbe hereditary impulse were allowed freely to 
work oat its resnlta through many generations, a 
degree of power In tlio direction of a certain Ac¬ 
tivity might be reached which would astonish 
and bowUdGr by the beauty and precision oi Its 
work. IS it not possible that the inferiority, of Art 
and design in our own times is in a largo measure 
trpceablo to the foot that herein the force of he¬ 
redity Is constantly thwarted And broken up by 
tho multifarious and ever shifting pursuits of 
modem life? 
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comfort and independence of the lowly popu- a thousand sculptures show that the overseer* 

lace was the foot that the lands belonged to did not neglect to vindicate their right. 

Pharaoh. The husbandmen held their home- Bating the occasional severity of, their 
steads only by lease, and wove thus virtually labor and the fRot tlmt Pharaoh owned their 

the tenants of the king. Even the labor of lands, the common people of Egypt, for the 

the people might be commanded by the mon¬ 
arch who, for his own caprice and prkle did 
not hesitate to squander on the vainglorious 
pile that was to guard his withered mummy' 
the toil of generations. It was by the confis¬ 
cated labor of the people font the pyramids 
were built. The tasks of those who toiled at 
the public works and in the mines and quar¬ 
ries were ninny times cruel and severe. The 
laborer might be driven to his work with rod 
and whip, or beaten for imperfect service. 

The private employer and public taskmaster 
alike might exercise the right of chastisement most part, lived a happy and prosperous life, 
over those who were employed by them, and The domestic tie was strong, and the pleasures 
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of home of a higher order then in 
any other nation of antiquity. The 
monuments furnish numberless ex¬ 
amples of the tenderness shown by 
parents to tlveir children, and the 
manifestations of courtesy and affec¬ 
tion between man and wife are so 
common ns to show that the rule 
was kindness—the exception cru¬ 
elty. Even where the sculptures 
bear witness to family jars and so* 
oial scandals the delineation is gen*, 
orally given in the spirit of humor 
rather than in satire and bitterness. 

As a general rule, the Egyp¬ 
tian homo was by no means the 
abode of squalor and despair. Com¬ 
forts os great as those found in the 
peasant-homes of modem Europe 
were enjoyed by the people of the 
Kile valley four thousand years 
ago. The houses of the artisans 
and husbandmen were generally of 
briok, and were os well furnished 
os the houses of the workingmen of 
today, and perhaps better built 
In humbler homes the stools and 
benches and oots were of primitive 
patterns and rude workmanship; 
but in the houses of the well-to-do 
and wealthy the tables, beds, rfnd 
chairs were elaborately finished and 
ornamented in tho highest style 
with foreign woods and quaint do-* 
vices of workmanship. 

Though sedate, the Egyptians 
were fond of amusements, and the 
various games in which the people 
delighted are fully delineated on 
the monuments. The juggler’s art 
was carried to great perfection. It 
was the delight of the performer to 
deceive the senses of the beholder 
of his tricks. Wrestling, jumping, 
and tumbling were sports greatly 
enjoyed by the people. The figures 
of athletes performing feats of 
strength or boxing for the amuse¬ 
ment of the bystanders are deline¬ 
ated in many of the sculptures- 



EGYPTIAN DANCER. 

Aitit tho PpJntlng by S. Hobart, 
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On one of tho walls of Beni Hosaan the 
different phases of n gome of hall, involv¬ 
ing running and leaping, nro pictured; and 
in another part the performers me throw-* 
ing a set of halls into the air, catching them 
in their fall. Of the indoor games, draughts 
or checkers was the most popular contest. 
All clusses, from tho Pharaoh to the swine¬ 
herd, found delight in this amusement. Dice 
were thrown, as in modern gaining, the 
oubes being numbered as at present, but tho 
numbers different)/ arranged. Many other 
contests of chance and skill, or both combined, ■ 
are represented in the paintings and sculp¬ 
tures of Thebes and Beni Hussaa. The 
children wore well provided with such homo 
amusements as were calculated to dovoiop the 
body and divert tho mind. Dolls and wooden 
manikins, with a jointed anatomy operated 
by Btrings, gave infinite amusement to the 
solemn-eyed urchins of tho Egyptian household. 

Among the higher classes mush; was the 
chief delight. Musical instruments of almost 
every conceivable pattern—harps, guitars, 
lyres, sist-ra, flutes, pipes, trianglcB, horns, 
trumpets, and drums—are found plentifully 
distributed among the sculptures of tho tombs, 
temples, aud palaces. The attituda of the 
player is carefully delineated. The military 
bond leads the cohort. The dancers take 
their places, step to the strains of their own 
Instruments, follow tho cry of the caller, or 
whirl to the dapping of hands. The dance 
of ancient, as of modem, Egypt, was accom¬ 
panied with graceful postures of the body and 
plensiug gesticulations on the part of tho per¬ 
former. 

Many styles of dancing worn cultivated 
by the Egyptians according to the diverse 
tastes of the different classes of society. 
Tire dance of the priests differed from that 
of the townsmen and peasantry, while the 
upper orders of Egyptian society danced not 
at all or only in private parties. Nor was 

1 An old Egyptiau myth relates tho playing of 
n game of dice by Mercury with tho Moon, It 
Was before tho birth of Osiris. Tho stake wah tho 
five days necessary to make out a full year in tho 
Egyptian calendar. 'Fortunately Mercury won, 
and the five days were accordingly added to the 
three hundred and sixty. ■ 


the voice of song unheard in the Egyptian 
homo. Though poetry was less cultivated in 
Egypt than in tho countries settled by the 
Aryan races north of the Mediterranean, the 
musical talent was perhaps, more highly devel¬ 
oped by the former than by the latter peoples; 
and the songs of Egypt, though looking 
in poetic inspiration, were melodious and 
beautiful . 1 

The people of Egypt bestowed unusual 
core upon the bodies of the dead. The raoea 
of men have held two theories in regard to 
tho proper disposal of the human body after 
death. The first is that tho mortal part should, 
us speedily as practicable after the extinction 
of life, bo reduced to ashes; the second is that 
tho body should bo preserved and honored aa 
a living guest.* Those races among whom 

1 In the fields men song at the harvest or fol¬ 
lowing the plow- Tho appended stanza from an 
“ Ox-Song” was Bung at the threshing-floor, and 
has been, preserved in ono of the inscriptions; 
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The following is the translation of tills song; 
Thresh for yourselves, 

Thresh fpr yourselves, 

O Oxen 1 

Thresh for yourselves. 

Thresh for yoursolvos, 

Measures for youi-solves, 

Measures for your masters. 

The marks © to tho left of versos 1 and 3 
signify repeat. 

* It may bo truly eaid that the system of earth' 
burial adopted by the nations of modem times 
lins preserved all the objectionable 'features of ore- 
mation and embalming, without the merits of 
either. It is a poor compromise between super* 
stltion and science. • 
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•the worship of ancestors has prevailed, luivp 
adopted the latter view, and for this reason 
have embalmed their dead. The art of thus 
preserving the remains of the departed was 
practiced more generally and successfully by 
the ancient Egyptians than by any other peo* 
pie. Embalming was as much a profession as 
ithe practice of medicine, and tho bodies of 


third; and among these the friends selected 
according to their mnk and means. 

The dead body was then delivered to the 
c ml ml mere, by whom the brain was removed 
through the nostrils. Then an incision was 
made in the loft side with a sharp stone. 
Through thl3 opening the entire viscera were 
removed, and being thoroughly cleansed bj 



PROCESS OP EMBALMING. 


all except the poorest of the poor were in 
some measure preserved against tjecay. 

When an Egyptian died the friends of tho 
•deceased went at once to the embahner. By 
him they were shown a set of models, that is, 
wooden images painted and .wrapped in imitn- 
tiou of the dilferent styles of mammies pre¬ 
pared at the establishment. The models were 
divided into three classes; first, second, and 


washing with palm wine, were covered with 
pounded aromatics and deposited in four urns,. 
The cavity of the body was filled with pow-S 
dered myrrh, enssia, and other fragrant sub* 
stances, and the wound carefully sewn up. 
The whole body was then packed for seventy 
days in Balt and carbonate of soda, at tho end 
of which time it was washed nnd then .wrapped 
in linen bands anointed on the inner surface 
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witli a certain gum which noted ns glue. The 
mummy was finally put into a wooden onse 
in the form of n man, and delivered to 
the relatives, by whom it wns set upright 
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against the wall in one of the rooms of their 
house. 

The cost of preparing a mummy in the 
first stylo is snid to have readied ns high ns 
twelve hundred aud fifty dollars. In the sec¬ 
ond style the expense was about throe hundred 
dollars, aud the third was so cheap ns to be 
within the reach of all. 

In the second method of embalming, the 
body of the deceased wns filled with the oil 
of cedar, which wns of such strength ns to 
dissolve the viscera. After this wns done the 
body could bo easily cleansed and preserved 
by the action of soda and snlt. The cavities 
of the head aiul trunk were generally filled 
with aromatic spices, resins, or bitumen—but 
the latter was used only in preparing the 
bodies of the poor. When a priest or one of 
the wealthy classes was embalmed the mummy 
was prepared with great elnboratiou and ex¬ 
pense. Sometimes the linou bandage employed 
measured a thousand yawls in length; the 
enso was tastefully painted aud ornamented 
with gold-leaf; and tho sarcophagus of wood 
or stone was profusely adorned aud sculptured. 
Such was the fantastic figure of the actor an 
he quit the stage for the sepulcher. 

In every thing relating to the fact of death 
the ancient Egyptians had peculiar and solemn 
rites. The ceremouies of the hour were di¬ 
rected not only to the body of the departed 
and its careful preservation from decay—not 
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only to ita honorable establishment among tho 
ancestral effigies of the household—but also 
to such forms and ceremonies as might prop¬ 
erly induct the spirit of the dead into the 
renlinB of blessedness. The funeral ritual was 
solemn and elaborate. Prayers were offered 
for tho repose and chants recited for the 
happy reception of tho dead among the im¬ 
mortals. The day of sepulture was a time of 
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great lamentation. As the mummy of tho 
dead was placed in a barge to he taken across 
the Luke of the Dead—for it mu tho manner 
of the Egyptians to bear the bodies about to 
bo entombed across the water to the place of 
sepulture—the members of the household, es¬ 
pecially the women, were wont to follow in. 
another barge, and with uplifted bands end 
unbound hair to cry out for the lost. 1 


CHAPTER V.—RELIGION AND ART. 



N tho present chapter a 
sketch will be given of 
the religious system of 
the ancient Egyptians and 
of the arts which they 
invented and practiced. 
The first topio will, it is 
believed, prove of unusual interest as embody¬ 
ing the ethical and philosophical belieft of the 
oldest race of mankind; and the second will 
hardly fail of like interest as presenting the 
artistic concepts and achievements of those 
who were in many respects the greatest people 
of the ancient world. 

The primitive religious belieft of tho 
Egyptians have not been clearly determined. 
The oldest monuments reveal the worship 
of many gods; but the eminent Egyptolo¬ 
gist, De Hough, has been led, from a care- 
ftil study of the religious systems of Egypt, 
to affirm that the original principle in them 
all is the idea of one god. Other scholars, 
equally distinguished, have decided that the 
fragments of inscription and manuscripts 
which have been preserved to our day do not 
warrant Do Hough's conclusion. Certain-it 
is that, however monotheism may have orig¬ 
inally prevailed in Egyptian philosophy, the 
Idea at a very early date grew into a polythe¬ 
istic development; but it 1b also true that the 
spiritual concept in tho religion of Egypt suf¬ 
fered less by polytheistio degeneration than 
among almost any other people worshiping 
a multiplicity of gods. It was the moving 
spirits, rather than the material forms, of 


things that were adored by the Egyptians. 
Only in a few instances, as under Dynasty 
XVIII, (see p. 68), was the attempt made to 
introduce the idolatry of material forms. 

Notwithstanding this high form under 
which the religion of the Egyptians was pre¬ 
sented, it was none the less a system olosely 
allied with natural philosophy. Tho deities- 
worshiped were regarded as the moving powers 
of Nature. A knowledge of the deities wa* 
therefore necessary in order to interpret the pro¬ 
cesses and phenomena of the external world. 

The first and greatest of the Egyptian 
gods was Ptah. His principal sanctuary waa 
at Memphis, and here his worship la said to 
have been as old as the city itself. Nearly 
all of the Pharaohs contributed to enlarge 
and adorn the great Memphian temple where 
Ptah was adored. He was the god of light, 
of heat, of fire, and as such wns worshiped 
by the Greeks under the name of Sepheestua. 

The fundamental theory of tho Egyptian re¬ 
ligion was that whatever gave life was worthy 
of adoration. The sun, or the spirit that ruled 
the sun, waB preeminently the giver of life; 
therefore, the sun, or the spirit of the sun, was 
a god, and worthy of worship in the highest. 
This spirit of life and light and truth was 
Ptah. He stood at the head of the dynasties 
of the gods. His names were sublime. He 
was the lord of truth, the ruler of the sky, 

1 The usage of ferrying tho dead over the water 
to the tombs was much practiced on Lake hfoSris, 
nor is it improbable that the custom originated 
with the priests of the'Felyoom. 
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the king of lioth worlds, the weaver of the 
beginning, the producer of the egg of the 
*un mid the moon. He was a creative spirit, 
having the power of both sexes within him- 



TUB EGYPTIAN TRINITY, 

From n Column Rt El-Kamak. 

«lf. Therefore was he the Double God, aud 
therefore was the snared beetle 1 which, ac¬ 
cording to the tradition of the land, brought 
forth without the agency of box, placed on 
Ptail's shoulders as his head. His body wob 
painted green, for ho was the giver of vege¬ 
tation In bis hands ho bore n Nile gauge 
end a scepter. On a Memphian pillar (now 

preserved in the 
Berlin Museum), 
Ptah is defined as 
the god who made 
himself to be god, 
the double being, 
who exists by him¬ 
self, the only unbe¬ 
gotten begetter in 
Leavep or in earth. 
He was the spirit 

TltB BACHED JTEETJ.K, of j„ te Higent 01^0- 

tive power, nnd as such was the nearest ap¬ 
proach to the one God known in the symbol¬ 
ism <jf Egypt 



After Ptah came Ra.. He was the chief 
divinity worshiped at Heliopolis. He was 
more particularly the god of the sun, the 
Helios of the Greeks, and as such gave his 
name to the city. Sometimes he is repre¬ 
sented as a child, sitting on a leaf of lotus; 
for in the Egyptian fhney the sun of the 
winter months was a little child. Afterwords, 
Rt the vernal equinox, he was a youth; then, 
in summer, a bearded xnauj and, at the au¬ 
tumnal equinox, an old man, gray nnd de¬ 
crepit. The allegory of human life furnished 
a symbol for the god. Ho was borne daily 
around the world in ft boat navigated by 
spirits who, hour by hour, drew the growing 
deity to .his destined place in the west, and 
thence over the waters of the under world to 
his renewal in the morning. "The old man 
becomes again a child,” is the language of the 
monuments. 

In the Boulpturee of Egypt Ra ia repre¬ 
sented ns a red god, having the head of a 
hawk. TJpon his crest he bears the solar disk. 
His symbol is generally the hawk—emblem 
of watchfulness. The sun sees all tilings. He 
drives away all darkness. Ra struggles against 
the gloomy powers, and overcomes them. He is 
accordingly Adored as the victorious, the van¬ 
quisher. The worship of Ra was more gen¬ 
eral than that of any other deity except Osi¬ 
na, and was frequently combined with the 
worship of other gods, such as Amuu, Hum, 
and Sebok. Thus were produced tlio com¬ 
pound systems of Aniun-Ra, Num-Ra, Sebek- 
Ra, etc., in which both deities were adored 
together. At Heliopolis two animals were 
soared to tills god: tho blaok bull, Mnovis, 
and the famous Phoenix. For it was from 



Tire winged bun. 


the temple of this oity that the fabled bird 
began its annual flight around the world. 
The cat and the hawk were likewise sacred to 
Ra, and the two-winged globe of the sun his 
emblem. It was from this great solar deity 
that the kings of Egypt derived their power 
and glory: they wore all the sons of Ra. 

"WTiile the syBtem of Ptah and Ra—th« , 
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Beginner and the Bus tamer of Life—was iu pro¬ 
cess of development nt Memphis and generally 
throughout Lower Egypt, tho Fame myths in 
a modified form appeared at Thebes. Tho 
Momphian Ptnh became the Thobun Ajmun. 
Tho peculiarity of the latter deity was that he 
was the invisible one. He was accordingly 
worshiped as the concealed or veiled god. lie 
le represented os sittiug on a throne, a scepter 
in his lmud and two feathers vising from his 
crest. By Ills side stands tho goddess Mut, 
who in styled tho Mother and tho Lady of 
jDarkness. The vulture was her symbol. In 
the eoulptureo representing battles the vulture 
is often seen hovering over the head of Pirn* 
raoh—the genius of protection. In the later 
development of Upper Egypt the god Cfinum 
was associated with Annin, and the latter thus 
came to bear the symbolism of the former— 
being the head and horns of a ram. 

JuBt os Amnn was the Theban development 
of Ptah, bo the Theban Atmu was the coun¬ 
terpart in Upper Egypt of tho Memphian Bn. 
Atmu was a special form of the solar deity. 
With a slight variation of attributes, the 
names Tum and Mentu were applied to the 
Bame divinity. Turn was the setting sun, tins 
sun hidden behind the west, the sun of the 
iradei world. Mentu was the sun of the east¬ 
ern horizon, the sun of morning and the dny. 
Atmu, like Ptah, was oalled the father of the 
gods. He was the spirit of the primeval 
floods, out of whoso mists and vapor the sun 
was born. Therefore he was called the egg of 
Ba. His emblems wero the sun-dial and the 
horologe. 

' Next iu the Egyptian theonoray stand the 
deities Sun and Seb. They were the gods 
alike of Upper and Lower Egypt, being wor¬ 
shiped with equal zeal at Thebes and Mem- 
plus. Shu was lighL personified. He was the 
genius of celestial force, and is represented as 
supporting heaven. In his human form he 
bears the ostrich feather, the symbol of truth; 
for light and truth are inseparable. His con¬ 
sort, Tefnet, goddess of heaven, was repre¬ 
sented with the head of a lioness—a symbol 
holding the same relation to the female deities 
as did the hawk-head to the gods. Seb, with 
his consort, Nut, wbb the founder of the great 


sa 

fondly of Os*iri«. Sob was tho genius of the 
e;inli and Nut of tho heavens, and both were 
worshiped in human form, as were Kronos 
and Bhea by the Greeks. 

The greatest of nil tho Egyptian myths— 
the most popular and universal—were tho.«a 
of Osiris and Isra. 1 Isis was tho receptive and 
Osiris tho fructifying power in Nature. They 
were tho spirits of Blessing and of Life. 
Their color is green; for tho living earth is 
green; and the sacred tamarisk, with Its per¬ 
ennial verdure, is tho emblem of that indwell- 
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ing life which was given by Oriris and born 
of Isis. 

The primitive seats of the worship and fore 
of Osiris were at Phil® and Abydos. Oppo¬ 
site tlio former city, on a little island in the 
Nile, whose every sand was sacred, was Osiris’s 
grave, hidden under the tamarisks. An oath 
taken by this grave was the most solemn 
thing known to the Egyptian. Other tradi¬ 
tions recorded his burial at Abydos, and the 
priests of the temple iu that city prayed to 
rest near the tomb of their god. In Lower 

1 In Egyptian, JTetiri and Set. 
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Egypt the worship of Osiris wns maintained at 
Memphis, at Sn'is, and in the towns of the Delta. 

The most famous sanctuary of Isis wns 
situated at Busin’s, in the district lying he* 



U10, 


tween the brandies of the Nile, and here the 
goddess, together with Osiris, wns adored in 
prayers. and praises. At the annual festival 
great lamentation wns made for Osiris's death. 
Wl»ile the supplications of the priests were 
made a bull was flayed; the thighs were out 
away; the body wns filled with bread, honey, 
and incense. Then the whole wns drenched 
with oil and set on fire. While tlio flames as¬ 
cended the people lamented, and what re¬ 
mained of the sacrifice wns eaten. 

Blessing and Life were good; but there 
was also Evil in the world. There wns a spirit 
of evil. He wns the serpent called Typhon 
by the Greeks, but the Egyptians called him 
Set. 1 He was the genius of malevolence. He 
dew Osiris, his Idusmnn, on the seventeenth 
•day of the month Atliyr.’ Isis lamented the 

1 In Hebrew, Satan. 

*On this d»y the sun—Osiris—passes through 
the sign of the scorpion. 


death of her lord; mid nt the great commemo¬ 
ration n gilded heifer covered with n hlnclc veil 
of linen was exhibited for four days ns a sym¬ 
bol of the sorrow of the queen of Lifo for 
tbo god of Blessing. At the end the priests 
brought out a chest, nud the people cried 
"Osiris Jb found!” A serpent wns slain in 
effigy, and libations were poured out to the 
living deity. 

Among the sculptures Isis generally ap¬ 
pears ns a maiden with the horned disk of the 
moon for her head. She has a scepter 
with flowers, and the emblem of life is in her 
hand. In the inscriptions she is honored with 
tho titles of the grenfc goddess and the royal 
spouse. Aa to Sot, he was burning red in 
color, and the nss was his sacred animal. He 
wns called the almighty 
destroyer and blighter. 

He filled die world with 
forms of evil—serponts 
and crocodiles and hip¬ 
popotami, beetles and 
dragons and asps. The 
hot wind that blasted 
tho frees wrb the breath 
of Set. Tho mildew and 
the blight were flung by 
his lmnds upon the gar¬ 
dens and orchards. 

Of Osiris and Isis 
was bom the child Ho- 
mis. He came into the 
world to avenge his 
father. As a child-god 
lie sits on a lotus-leaf, 
his finger on his lips. 

As n youth he takes 
the name of Buto. 

Then he becomes the 
strong Horns, tho great 
helper, the pillar of 
tlio world. Ho does ™ m,™. 

honor to the spirit of From Mcainot Hnbu, Time 
his father. He is tho m. 

genius of light. He rides in the sun-boat 
and stabs tlio serpent Apopis. He treads 
the crocodiles under bis feet, and In the 
form of the winged disk of the sun tri* 
umphs over the hippopotamus. The wof' 
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shiper of Horus cried out in hia supplication: 
“ Come to me quickly on this day to guide 
the holy bark, to force back all lions from the 
land of Egjpfc and all crocodiles into the Nile, 
Shamelessness nnd sin como nud appear upon 
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•earth; but when Horus is invoked he destroys 
them. All mankind rejoice when they see 
•the sun. They praise the son of Osiris, and 
the serpent turns nnd flees.” Horus urns the 
.god of light, turning the gloom of winter Into 
■the verdure and life of spring. He was the 
Apollo of the Greeks. 

Associated with Horus was the goddess 
.Hathoh, the Aphrodite of the Greek myths. 
'The principal seat of her worship was at 
Aphroditopolis. She is represented as the 
queen of the danco nud revel. To lior was 
.attributed tho power of maternity nnd the 
mystery of love. Ou tho monuments Bhe 
.Btands with a tambourine, sometimes in fetters. 
Hike Ibis, she wears the homed crescent, the 
.moon’s disk between. In the sculptures of the 


temples no fewer than three hundred and 
sixty local formB are given to this goddess, 
tho queen of tho passions of Egypt 

Among the deities worshiped by tho Egyp¬ 
tians the gocl Tirorn 1 held a place inforior to 
Ra. Ho was tho chief Moon-god,, and woe 
represented with the head of an Ibis. To 
him is attributed tho introduction of letters 
and tho reckoning of time. In the conflict 
which Horus had with the dragon Set, Thotb 
by his wisdom aided in destroying the serpent. 
He was the god of knowledge nnd of art. 
At the lost, when the souls of the dead are 
brought before the judgment-seat of Osiris, it 
is Tlioth who records tho 
sentence of eternal doom. 

After Thotli, who may, 
perhaps, ho regarded as 
the last of the principal 
gods of Egypt, came a 
number of others of less 
reputation. Among these 
minor divinities may be 
mentioned Max, the god¬ 
dess of Truth, and her son, 
the jackal-headed Anu- 
bts. Next were the four 
genii called tho Amend, 
who presided over the pro¬ 
cess of embalming. Chnum 
has already been men¬ 
tioned as associated with 
Amua In the system of 
Upper Egypt. Kkbmwbs 
the Greek Pan, and Nit 
was a local divinity of 
Safe. To these should be 
added the Niri, who, un¬ 
der the name of Hapi, 
was believed in and wor¬ 
shiped as the god of fer¬ 
tility and abundance. In coiottx fbom -ms. warn* 

. ^ . OP DENUfelUn, WITH 

times oF low water, espe- bathos basks, tn» 
cially wben the annual 0F CJB8AR> 
flood was scanty, portending famine, offerings 
wore made to the great river with tho hope of 
increasing hi& benevolence. Traditions exist 
that at suoh times a maiden, bound in fetters 
after the similitude of Bathor, was thrown 

‘ Variously written, Thant, Taut, Tannt, Toth. 
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into the tkle ns a sacrifice of life to n deity 
that might not bo otherwise appeased.* 

Much hits been written of the udoration of 
animals by the Egyptians. It is hardly cor¬ 
rect to say thut any beast was worshiped. 
Certain animals were sacred to certain gods, 
They were the symbols of tins deities—the 
bodily presence of the invisible principle or 
power. Perhaps no intelligent Egyptian wor¬ 
shiped the bull or the goati but the theology 
of the land, as formulated by the priests and 
the philosophers, indicated these animals us the 
best living embodiment of the gods to whom 
they were suoretl. It was through the symbol 
that the god was worshiped; and since the 
gods were many, many wore the symbols. 

To the oraativo deities—the robust gods of 
power and mastery—the sacred animal was the 
bull; and correlative with this the oow was 
sacred to the goddesses of birth and receptivity. 
To Arnun and Chnum the ram was-sacred; 
to Ptah the beetle; to Oaitia the heron; to Ptah 
and Ibis the vulture; to Ba and Horns the 
hawk and the cat; to Thotli the Ibis; to 
Atiubis the ope; to Sot and his later counter¬ 
part, Sebek, the crocodile. 

Here superstition found abundant,material. 
The scored animals had a portion of the divinity 
within them. Any offense to the beast wus 
an offense to the god of whom the creature 
was the symbol. The sacred animalH mast be 
treated as deities. If the oity was burning 
the oats must be saved—they were the crea¬ 
tures of the guardian Horus, who rose to light 
the world. To honor these animals in the 
presence of all the people—to cut up bits of 
flesh for the hawks afl(l Btand calling for them 
to come, or to coax the oats, already replete 
with delicacies, to take more milk and bread— 
were aots of profound piety, ns it respected 
die supernal powers. To kill one of those sa¬ 
cred creatures, whether intentionally or unin¬ 
tentionally, was ft deed worthy of death. 
Diodorus relates that as late as the time of 
the Ptolemies, when the Egyptians were ex- 

1 According to the best historical opinion the 
belief that human sacrifices were made to the 
Nile by the ancient Egyptians is without founda¬ 
tion—a foot which seems to render mythical 
Gentz’s striking sketch of The Sacrifice to the Nile, 


ccedingly anxious to secure the favor of the 
Ciosars, a Koinuu visitor in Egypt had the* 
misfortune to kill a rut, whereupon, in spite 
of nil authority and ull fear of “ouscquences,. 
a mob gathered and took his life. 

Among tlm various races of uniinuls sot 
apart to the gods, certain individuals wore 
preeminently sacred. These were known by 
the priests, mul were detected by murks and 
signs which distinguished them from the com¬ 
mon herd. An nninm], when once thus desig¬ 
nated, was regarded us un 
incarnation, of the deity. 

The beast was led into the 
temple of the god to whom 
the oreuture wan sacred and 
was thenceforth addressed 
in prayer and anppHrution 
as if the god himself. By 
the common people, 
perhaps, the dis- 
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tinotion between the deity and the snored ani¬ 
mal was not much regurdod; but by the priests* 
the discrimination was, no doubt, maintained 
between the spirit and the material form of 
their god. 

As it respeoted the bull sacred to Ptah and 
Osiris, the Egyptian theology declared that- 
the first Apis was conceived by the influence 
of a ray of light from heaven. After this, 
Apis procreated his own kind, and the priests 
were able to detect the true god from the un¬ 
divine herd with whiob he pastured. Apia- 
was black. He had a triangular spot of 
white on the forehead, and under his tongue a 
fleshy growth in the form of the sacred beetle* 
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•of Ptah. His hack was marked with spots 
-of white in the shape of an eagle, and his tail 
was streaked with party-colored hairs. 

When Apis was found he was put for forty 
•days in the meadows of NilopolR He was then 
■conveyed iu a boat to tho temple of Ptah at 
Memphis. There he was bathed and anointed 
and clad in the finest garments. Distinguished 
priests fed him with tlie costliest food, and 
precious frankincenso smoked ever .before him, 
When, at last, death put an end to the elab¬ 
orate mockery, tho extinct god was honored 
with a gorgeous fuueral upon which wealthy 
noblemen and kings squandered their for¬ 
tunes. But the soul of Apis had gone into 
another, whom the priests were not bIow in 
discovering and restoring to his place in the 
temple. If Apis refused to die, at tho end of 
twenty-five years he was drowned in a sacred 
fountain; for tho imposing ceremony of a new 
’installation might not be too long postponed. 

At that season of the year when the inun¬ 
dation of the Nile began, promising peace and 
.plenty for the year to como, a peculiar heron, 
hearing upon his crest two long black feath¬ 
ers, appeared in Egypt. The coming of this 
bird, called Bennu, seemed to announce tho 
fertilization of the land aud tho return of life. 
Doubtless, therefore, the heron brought the 
blessings of abundance; and to Osiris, the god 
of blessing, the bird was sacred. In the great 
-temple of Heliopolis the heron was conse- 
oroted ns the great Bennu of On, the self- 
begotten creature who caused the divisions of 
rime to men. 

Closely connected with this myth was the 
more famous one of the Phcenix. The legend 
recites that, once in every five hundred years, 
<a great bird, gold-colored and rod, and shaped 
like an eagle, came oat of Arabia to the tem¬ 
ple of the sun in Heliopolis. Here in the 
-sanctuary of the sun-god the winged creature 
buried the corpse of his father, embalmed in 
myrrh. On reaohiug tlie age of five hundred 
years, the phoenix prepared a funeral pile and 
burned himself upon it. Then out of the 
ashes he rose by recreation of himself and 
bore away the remains of his old body to He¬ 
liopolis. Tho phoenix was sacred to Osiris; 
and the fable is no doubt the mythical ex¬ 


pression of the completion of some astronom¬ 
ical cycle, perhaps the return of tlie planets 
to a given espect. The planet Venus is called 
on the Egyptian monuments, “the Star of 
Bejnuu-Osiris.” 

To Ra of Heliopolis the male cat was sa¬ 
cred, and the female to Pasht—the divinity of 
Bubastk. 1 In like manner the vulture of 
Mat, tho ibis of Thoth, and the lmwk of Ho- 
rus, wore set apart as objects of popular ven¬ 
eration and priestly care. When these ani- 
irau.1 gods died their bodies were generally 
embalmed with as much care ns those of men 
of the highest rank. Tlie mummies of the 
holy oreatures—bulls, cows, jackals, dogs, oats, 
vultures, hawks, ibises, herons, and even croc¬ 
odiles—are found abundantly scattered among 
the sacred rubbish of Thebes, Abydos, Mem¬ 
phis, Bubaatis, and Hermopolis.' 

The faith of Egypt was not, however, 
wholly given up to incongruous myths and 
absurd symbolism. Mixed with the material¬ 
istic degeneration of the national religion were 
many concepts approximating the best beliefti 
of tho ages. Everywhere there was the rec¬ 
ognition of a difference between soul and body. 
Tho spiritiuvl nature of man was dearly np- 
preheuded. Immortality was accepted as a 
thing taken for granted. Osiris had the power 
of awakening life out of death. He wns the 
god of tlie human soul and of everlasting life. 
There was an invisible world where the spirits 
of men, eternal and indestructible, dwelt under 
the dominion of Osiris. 

After death the human soul was believed 
to descend with the setting sun under 
the world. Here, in a place called the hall 
of Double Justice, on the Day of Justifica* 

1 As a specimen of tlie hymnody of Egypt the 
following chant to the male cat of Ba may be 
given: “ Thy head is the head of the Sun-god; thy 
nose is tho nose o! Thotli, the twice mighty lord 
of Hermopolis. Thy ears are the ears of Osiris, 
who hears the voice of all who call upon him. 
Thy mouth is the month ol Turn, who has pre¬ 
served theo from every stain. Thy heart ie tlie 
heart of Ptah, who line purified thee from every 
taint of evil in thy parts. Thy teeth are tho teeth 
of the Moon-god; and thy thighs we the thighs 
of Horus, who avenged tho death of hie father, 
and retaliated upon Sot the evil which he pur¬ 
posed against Osiris.” 
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tion, the soul is examined and its actions 
weighed. Osiris is on the throne. With a 
■crown on his head, surrounded with lotus- 
flowers springing out of the water of life, he 
holds the whip nnd the crosier. Anubis, the 
leader and keeper of the dead, and Hovus, 
the god of life, handle the balance, while 
forty-two spirits, sitting beside Osiris, watch 
the weighing of the spirit and its deeds. The 


a hypocrite, or a liar; he has not taken the 
property of the gods; he is not a drunkard; 
he has not slandered his neighbor; Ue has not 
slighted his father or the king; ho has not 
babbled; ho has not despised the gods, or 
stolen the wrappings of the dead. If the 
heart in the scale outweighs the feather, the 
soul is acquitted. His heart is given him 
again. His body is deified. Hathor and Nut, 


, THE TKMPJ.U OF iaiB.-IiU.AND OF ELEPHANTINE. 

heart of the dead is put iulo one scale and an goddesses of lifb and the sky, pour upon him 

ostrich feather—symbol of truth and justice— the living water, and he passes into the dwell- 

into the other; nnd while one of the gods ings of the immortals. As it respects the 

stands ready to record the result, the dead fnte of the soul when the heart of the do rid 

himself recites the acts which are likely to was outweighed by the feather, the Egyptian 

justify him in the presence of the deities, monuments are silent. No olue bos as yet 

None of the forty-two sins has lie committed, been found to throw light on this important 

He has done no wicked thing; he has not part of the national faith; hut a legend re- 

murdered; he has not stolen; he has not cited by Herodotus points to metempsychosis 

prayed that he might be seen; ho bus not been ns the destiny of the wicked. The impure 

N.—Vol. t—6 
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soul is driven into nn animal, ami thence into 
another, in earth, or nil 1 , or sen, until after 
three thousand years of transmigrations it is 
again admitted into a human body and a sec¬ 
ond time born into the world. 

In the practical ethics of life the ancient 
Egyptians do not Buffer by comparison with 
the other nations of antiquity. Affairs of 
business appear to have been transacted with 
more than the usual care and honesty. The 
people were cautious in incurring obligations, 
and generally punctilious in fulfilling them. 
There was nearly always something of a relig- 


TUe lawyer must necessarily bo versed to a 
certain extent in the lore and traditions of 
the priests. It was religious considerations, 
indeed, rather than conflicting secular interests, 
that brake the harmony of the Egyptian state, 
and introduced the spirit of faction. The en¬ 
mities between the towns were generally based* 
on hostile religious creeds. In one city the 
people would slay and cat the auirnal which- 
in nnother was held most sacred; and the 
people of the second city would return the 
compliment by killing and eating the gods of 
the first. In a third town the sacred beasts 



JUDGMENT OF THE DEAD. 
From tho Turin Fnpyrua, 


soub sanction to tho business of man with 
man. The duties aud courtesies of life, es¬ 
pecially such ns appertained to domestic ties 
and social relations, were observed with more 
sincerity and good faith than among most 
other nations of antiquity. In the Egyptian 
villages and towns there was very little brand¬ 
ing and disorder. The administration of jus¬ 
tice, in both civil and criminal causes, was 
speedy, regular, and impartial. Affidavits and 
pleas wore carefully prepared iu writing, and 
the pettifogger was frowned out of court. 

Albeit, it wsb the religious bins- of the law 
which complicated and embarrassed its practice. 


of a fourth would be destroyed ns a pest, and* 
so on through the whole round of counter 
idolatries. The goat of Mendes was hardly 
regarded as encred beyond the limits of that 
city. At Cynopolia the dog was worshiped, 
and at Lycopolis the wolf; and the Oynopo- 
lifts and Lycopolites mutually murdered 
each other’s deities. The people of Dendera< 
hunted and destroyed the crocodile, sacred at 
Kom Oinho; the Mendesians ate the holy 
sheep of Thebes; and the Lycopolites did the- 
same thing, following the example of their 
god, the wolf. These sacrilegious acts were 
the basis of innumerable feuds and mutual- 
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detestation between the different sections of 
tbe country. A people who could build the 
pyramid of Khufu and carve the statue of 
Ameaemhn III. could not purify their creed 


sense in man is deeply irnprereed with the 
mysteries qf the national faith, and this sense, 
struggling for expression, curves in tho rock 
the forma of the gods—the symbols and cm- 
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TEMFJJS OP DEKDERA. 


from folly, or their praotices from gross au- blems of the powers unseen. The generations 
peratition. following improve upon the first rude models, 

Tho Art of a people is generally closely re- and the coming ages copy and imitate the 
lated to their system, of religion. In the work of the ages that have preceded them, 
earlier stages of civilization the imaginative Moreover, the houses of tho gods must be 
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grander and nobler structures than the houses Egyptians displayed no small degree of good 
of men. Magnificent temples, such ns that taste mid skill. The dwellings of the common 
at Thel.es, of whose splendor the ruins of people were generally square and two stories 
El-Karnak and Kom Ombo still preserve the in height, with an open gallery above. The 
dim and glorious tradition, spring up, exhaled materials used were sun-dried bricks laid in 
from the pious spirit of the epoch, and the bitumen, the columns of support and related 
lofty fresco, with its infinite allegories tolls parts being generally of wood. The rooms 
the story of aspiration and hope. It k only ( were ranged around the threc-sometimes all 



in the later developments of ancient societies 
nt art was in some measure divorced from 
religion and made to do service in the secular 
affairs of meu. These tendencies are well 
illustrated in th c ait-history of nocimt Egypt. 

Among the Egyptians, Architecture held 
the most important place. The art of huildina 
no as to secure permanence and beauty was sue* 
cesrfhliy cultivated from » very early epoch. 
In the construction of ordinary houses the 


iVUl—-BU (1 

t *1 UJTOU Bl l UBro or courtyard. 

tre f W0re planted, cisterns digged, 
aad fountains constructed according to tho 
wealth and taste of the owner. In the more 
arstoemtm mansions were inclosed two courts, 

? ° Uter eo l^-the latter being for 
the use of the women of the household and 

ftieud8, Wlthout ' thQ Starnes 
the dwelling was between two pillars and 

Y way of a porch, which generally contained 
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the name of the proprietor and the traditions Syenite, one of the best building materials in 
of the family sculptured in hieroglyphics, the world. Others flirnishrd porphyry, litnfr 
The roofs of the houses were flat, and through stone, and sandstone, and still others inex- 
these ventilating shafts, provided with large, haustible stores of granite. It was of these 
square fans to catch the wind, were earned well-nigh imperishable materials that the build- 
Into the apartmonts below. The ceilings of ers of anciout Egypt reared their temples and 
the better sort of houses were frequently stuc* palaces and tombs. 

coed with a considerable degree of skill, and The ability to work in stone was proem- 



EUINS OP KOil OMBO, 


ornaments were employed in the various inently an art of the Egyptians, No other 
parts according to the fnucy and wealth of people have handled the obdurate strata of 
tho owner. . Nature's rocky bed with equal ease and skill. 

The public edifices of Egypt were built of In most countries the carving of .granite has 
stone. In theso structures were attained a boon regarded ss a diffioult or impossible 
grandeur and raagnllicouce hardly surpassed work; but to the ancient Egyptian sculptor 
in ancient or modern times. The valley of this hard and unylolding rock was only as so 
the Nile, especially in its upper course, was much soapstone which he carved, and figured 
rich in quarries. Those at Syeno have given at his will. Soulptures and hieroglyphics 
name to the famous crystalline rock called wore scattered everywhere with a profusion. 
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FACADE OP AN EGYPTIAN TRMPI.B (RKRTORBD). 

indicative nf perfect case in the management of the hardest aubatimoea ; hut the means by 
•which such marvelous results were reached have never boon ascertained, It is not even known 
that the Egyptians were acquainted with tho use of iron aud steel. To 
suppose that they were not, heightens our wonder at the work which they 

achieved. To suppose that--- 

they were, seems inconsis¬ 
tent with the fact that no . 

steel implement has been " 
found among the ruins of Egypt 
Aud what still further coropli- 
fi fot ' Ur 'IH cates the problem is tho foot 
BaMffiftH that the bronze chisels discovered f r— 1 -j|fljg j| 

in the quarries and stone-yards, P -- jjljB 

g-7—ira though perfectly edged and 

fifficKfeJn ^ mr P as new when found, and 

battei'cd on the top from long 

■ JBJiiala service under the hammer, will | H I M 

j___{ not now bear a single BtrokB 

column prom Beni- column from ROM against the very granite upon JilH 

iTAHJAx. ouHo, 200 b. c. which it is evident they wore Ma. A$j8|| 

formerly used, without turning the edge and becoming useless. Of IfVj^L 
the many conjectures which have been offered to explain tho method j|F\ || 1 HH 

CTT T' n employed by the Egyptians in tfTTl |fiHM 

■ | cutting the hardest varieties of ixL \L ,, A JB1 

! [ atone, not one seems clear and yW 0 8 hMI 

| , satisfactory, Tho monuments 1 ^** w a H j 

l [ ftirnish ample illustrationa of 

f j the manner in which tho tub- jk(|@$ AlHffi 

j' ‘ sons and sculptors plied their art.. 

■; j Tlie workman kneels or sits or f™| 

S ) j stands before the block ; ha 
I i| i | lifts the hammer in his 

, j right hand, and with the ’— ^ ^ 

■ I loft holds the chisel to the C0LUJ,N rjM>M * n,p - BRS - 

face of the Btone; but how should a chisel of bronze make 
column from medi- photoijohic column ai1 7 impression on a slab of granite ? 

"“T PB0M bkni-kassan. The publio buildings of the Egyptians wore elaborately,' 

even profusely, sculptured. The monuments, likewise, ,bore upon their exposed parts, as 


COLUMN FROM ROM 
OH BO, 200 B. C. 
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ing which prevailed in the Nile valley for 
more than two thousand years. 

It is a matter of great surprise that a 
people bo skillful in architectural work should 
have been unacquainted with the uses of the 
aroh as an element of beauty and strength; 
but with a few rare exceptions of the minor 
sort—and these generally in the vaulted 
passages of tombs or other subterranean 
structures—the arch seems to have been un¬ 
known. Of columns there were eight varie¬ 
ties, all traceable in their ultimate analysis 
to the square imearved pier or pillar. This, 
indeed, when ornamented with a single line 
of hieroglyphics running down the middle of 
the faces, may be regarded as the first and 
oldest style of column found in Egypt. 

The second, so-called protodorio, form 
was the polygonal pillar, plain or fluted. 
This second stage of development was 
emphasized by the addition of paint and 
the simpler sort of inscriptions upon 
the angular fhces. The third style of 
column Introduced the capital, which at the 
• first was in tho form of a bud of pnpyim 
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through several dynasties, during which time 
the column itself passed through successive 
modifications, until, iu tho epoch of Amen- 
emha HI., it becnmo a round shaft rounded 
in nt the base. In the fourth order tho ciqri- 
tal, known, aa the lotus capital, took tho form 
of tin inverted Ml, with ornaments ho under¬ 
cut ob to bo seen only Horn immediately be¬ 
neath; and this stylo in turn gave place to 
the palm-tree column, so named from its re¬ 
semblance to the palm with the lower branches 
lopped away. In the sixth order tho crown 
of the palm used in the eapitnl gave place to 
the head of Isis, or that of Hatlior, die Egyp¬ 
tian Venus. This style was much employed 


under the House of Ramses, whoso nroliiteots 
sometimes substituted ibr the head of Isis or 
Hatlior that of n cow with long reverted 
horns. The seventh order was composite, the 
columns being round, and the capitals a mix¬ 
ture of former types—the boll, tho palm- 
crown, and the Isis-head being frequently 
combined in a single capital. The eighth or- 
ler is known os the Osiride variety, bo culled 
from the figures of Osiris set in the front of 
the pillar which Berved os a column of support. 
Sometimes the statues of other gods or of kings 
were substituted for the figure of Osiris, 1 

1 The height of the Egyptian columns varied 
from fifteen feet to sixty feet, and the diameter 
from two feet four Inches to about twelve feet—tlio 


In statuary the Egyptian artists have never- 
boon surpassed. Not, however, in carving 
the graceful forms of airy sprites and nymphs, 
hut rather in the colossal grandeur of heroic 
figures did Egypt surpass the art of other na¬ 
tions. Tlio great statues of tho kings—colossi, 
Bphiuxes, gods—havo been already mentioned', 
and described in the different parts of the his¬ 
tory to which thoy more particularly per¬ 
tained. It need only bo added that in giviug 
to figures in stone an air of solemn dignity 
and everlasting repose tho Egyptian sculptors, 
havo excelled the artists of every other ago 
and clime. 

As related to tho other monuments, the 
obolisks of Egypt are 
deserving of special, 
mention. Thoy wore’ 
in die nature of memo¬ 
rial stones, sot up to 
commemorate some im¬ 
portant event—the cor¬ 
onation of a now Phnr 
moh, a prodamOim 
by him, a victory over 
invaders, tlio building 
of a city or temple. 
Tlio obelisks aro of 
granite or syenite, four¬ 
square, tapering, pol¬ 
ished, oovorod with 
hieroglyphics,and from 
eight to over one hun¬ 
dred feet in bright. 
They generally stand iu pahs before tho city 
gate or entrance to temple. 

In the spoliation of Egypt these quaint mon¬ 
umental stones have been taken by gift, pur¬ 
chase, or robbery to distant climes and nations. 
Tho Roman emporors carried some of thorn to 
the Eternal City; one stands in tho Plnee' de 
la Concorde, at Paris; one interests London; 
and another, Its mate—both from Alexandria— 
adorns the Central Park at New York. 

Of those arts whioli tended to humanize 
the people, Writing held the highest place 
among the Egyptians, The system which 
they employed , though extremely complicated 1 

largest being of tlio fourth order, found In thp tom 
pie at Karnak. 
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and laborious, was cultivated at an earlier date 
and to a fuller extent than by any other race 
of men. Within the present century the 
treasures of the hieroglyphics have been un¬ 
locked, and the mystery which surrounded 
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them dispelled by the patience and ingenuity 
of French, German, and English scholarship. 

It is now known that in the course of Egyp¬ 
tian history down to the time of the Roman 
emperors four systems of writing were success¬ 
ively employed. Further back than the old¬ 


est of these it is evident that pictorial symbols 
were used to represent ideas; but at what 
date the ideographs or picture-writing proper 
flourished, and under what circumstances it 
gave place to an improved style of conveying 
thought, can not now be known. 

The oldest system, then, employed within 
the historic periods of Egypt wns the eo-cnlled 
Hieroglyphics, or sacred carvings. It wm 
long supposed that the pictorial symbols used 
in this famous writing were true ideographs 
or actual pictures of the things intended to be 
represented, and that the system was, there- 



TUN ROSETTA STONE, BRITISH XUBECK. 


fore, analogous to that employed in the writ¬ 
ing of the Mexicans and North American 
Indians; but the investigations of Champol- 
liou, Do Roug6, Young, and Mariette have 
shown conclusively that the opinion is un¬ 
founded, and that the hieroglyphics ore true 
phonetic writing, in which the words are spelled 
out just os in any of tho Aryan languages. It 
is to Chompollion in particular that this dis¬ 
covery is due.* 

* In 1799 wbnt Is known as tho Rosetta Btonh 
was discovered by some of Napoleon's men while 
making an excavation at Rosalia, In Lower Egypt. 
Tho stone contained an inscription written in 
three different characters: First, JRerotfyphiot 
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The difference between hieroglyphic nod 
•alphabetic writing has thus been shown to be 
only this: that in the hieroglyphic sys¬ 
tem the sounds of the language ore represented 
by pictures, many of them no doubt adopted 
from un older ideographic symbolism, whereas 



CBAMPOI.UOK. 


4n the alphnbotic system the Bounds of the 
language are represented by arbitrary charac¬ 
ter* ''which have lost all mcmblmice to the 
objects of which they were no doubt originally 
pictures.. It has thus transpired that that 
which was so long supposed to be the picture- 
writing of Egypt is really not pioture-writing 
«t all, but a system of pictorial phonetics la 
close analogy with other ancient writings. 

eecond, Demotic, or common character of the 
Egyptians; third, Greek. From the Greek It was 
discovered that the inscription was tri-lingual; 
that is, each of the writings was a translation of 
the other. Beginning with this duo, Dr. Young 
'finally succeeded, in 1815, in deciphering from the 
hieroglyphic character the single word Ptolemy; 
and, to the profound amazement ol the scholars 
of the ape, the spelling was found to he Phonetic, 
and not ideographic. The learned antiquarian also 
made out ilic name of Berenice among the pictorial 
writings In the frescoes of Karnak; and In 1822 
OhiimpoHlon deciphered the word Cleopatra from 
<in obelisk found at Phil re- Afterwards, continu¬ 
ing hh reaem-ches, he completed the translation 
the Rosetta Stone, thereby opening up the 
whole field of Egyptian writings to the long-baffled 
•scholars of tho West, 


Nevertheless the hieroglyphics constitute a 
system bo exceedingly complex and obscure 
ns to be extremely difficult to master, even by 
scholars of profound attainments in language. 

Owing to the slowness and painstaking 
elaboration demanded in writing the Egyptian 
tongue in hieroglyphics, the priests at an early 
date introduced a modification of tho symbols 
by which the pictorial figures were abbreviated 
and turned into a system of cursive signs 
running readily into each other in formation 
and constituting the second general variety of 
Egyptian writing called the Biemtio. The 
system was introduced as early as the Eleventh 
Dynasty, It was in this stylo that the great 
body of the Egyptian literature was composed; 
and it is by the resolution of the cursive hier¬ 
atic forms book into the hieroglyphics of 
which they were the abbreviated characters, 
that we Are enabled to translate the few rolls 
of papyrus which the ag?s have spared to 
modern times. 

Meanwhile, a vulgar or non-litorary lan¬ 
guage arose in Egypt. This tongue grew into 
importance and enoroaohed upon the arohaio 
nud obsolescent forms of speech employed by 
the priests and literati. As early as tho times 
of Psometik (B. C. 800) it was found nee* 
oseary to concede something to the common 
speech. Die people at large no longer un¬ 
derstood the sacred language j and the Pha¬ 
raohs found ( it expedient to translate proclamo' 
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tions, edicts, and finally the sacred papyri into 
the vulgar tongue. Thus aroso the third sys¬ 
tem of composition known ns the Demotio, 
which came into general nso and maintained 
its place in Egypt until the second century 
of our era. 

With the new ethnio development of tho 
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Egyptian race, about the date last mentioned, 
we pass into the Coptic or last phnse of the 
language. Coptic holds about the same rela¬ 
tion to ancient Egyptian os English does to 
Anglo-Saxon. The Demotic character of the 
preceding era gave place to the Coptic alpha¬ 
bet, and tlie use of the old systems entirely 
ceased. An acquaintance with the Coptic 
language and literature, diligently cultivated 
in recent times, hits been the basis of the pro¬ 
found erudition which has opened the treas¬ 
ures of ancient Egypt, and constitutes the 
■special branch of learning known as Egypt¬ 
ology. 

In writing, the Egyptians used a sharpened 
reed and a palette containing two small wells, 
the one of red and the other of black ink. 
The black was used for the ordinary text, the 
red being reserved for initial letters, the first 
words of chapters, and other emphatic or crit¬ 
ical parts. For paper the leaves of the pa¬ 
pyrus were used, being joined together in strips 
trimmed to the width of ten inches, and fre¬ 
quently ns much ns a hundred and fifty teet 
in length, the text being written in vertical 
lines from one etui to the other. 

In mimetic art the Egj'ptiads had little 
•skill; but in the composition and management 
of colors they were more expert than any 
other people of Antiquity, except the Greeks. 
The hues In which the artists of Thebes most 
delighted were red, green, aud blue. In the 
■laws of oolor-harmony the Theban painters 
•appear to have been os well versed as those of 
modern times. It was an imperative rule 
with Egyptian artists to produce pleasing 
■effects by contrast of color. Strong colors 
were rarely used without the employment of 
•some complementary tint to soften the glare. 

Fainting as an art in Egypt was closely 
■related to architecture. In common with the 
■early Greeks and Etruscans, the Egyptian 
artists pointed Uieir mdptures. Color was an 
invariable concomitant of statuary and of the 
reliefe and intaglios with which the temples and 
■tombs abounded. Columns, and especially capi¬ 
tals, were highly ornamented with the colors 
which were added, and the infinite figures and 
inscriptions covering facades and .balls were in 
iliko manner carefully painted. So skillful was 


the work that tlio alleged incongruity of color 
aud form in sculpture little offended the taste 
of the beholder. Though this style of work 
is repugnant to that dictum of modern criti¬ 
cism which requires in sculpture the exposure 
of the native stone, the Egyptians chose to 
combine the effects of color with the charm of 
outline; aud it can not well be doubted, when 
we take into consideration the severe aspect 
of all Egyptian structures, that a certain 
cheerfulness aud life were given thereto by 
the addition of paint. 

Perhaps no better idea of the combined 
effects of sculpture and painting can anywhere 
bo obtained than in die great palace-temple of 
Ramses III., at Medinet-Habu. On the north¬ 
east wall of this famous ruin is depicted the 
king seated on his throne ander a gorgeous 
canopy. The throne is inscribed with a hawk- 
headed figure leading a lion and sphinx. Be¬ 
hind the monarch stand the winged cfHgieB 
of Truth and Justice. The Bhrine is borne 
by twelve printjes of the realm. High officers 
of state wave their labella before the mighty 
Ramses. Priests carry his arms and iosignla. 
The sons of the king follow, bearing the foot¬ 
stool of their father’s throne, and accompanied 
by scribes and great warriors. In another 
part is seen a procession of scholars, fan- 
bearers, and soldiers. A groat scribe makes 
a proclamation from a roll of papyrus, and 
the high-priest of Egypt burns inoense before 
the shrine. Birds fly abroad to the four 
quarters of the world as if to announce to 
gods and men of tlie north, south, east, and 
west the glory and renown of Pharaoh. All 
this and more is elaborately sculptured, and 
the effect artistically heightened by the art of 
the painter. In the temples and palaces of ■ 
Thebes a like profusion of color and form 
give evidence of the industry and skill of the 
Egyptian artists. Nor have the fingers of 
time much mote effaced the brilliant hues 
which were laid on the surface of the sculp¬ 
tures than they have crumbled the atone 
itself. 

Not only were the statues aud reliefs, the 
columns and halls of palaces and temples 
elaborately painted, hut the hieroglyphics and 
papyrus rolls, were also embellished with col«. 
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ors of great durability—red, blue, yellow, or 
black—according to the taste of the uge; nor 
were the Egyptians without ability to de¬ 
lineate living forms or landscapes wholly by 
means of color. The specimens of such an¬ 
cient art which have survived to our own 
times are more remarkable, however, for the 
brightness and luster of their tints than for 
any excellence of general design or particular 
skill in drawing. 

The civilization of Aucienb as of Modem 


Egypt was wanting in ideality. The genius 
of the people rose not into tire realm of the 
ini agination, hut flow low on heavy and un¬ 
aspiring wing, skimming the dusky horizon of 
the practical. Solidity and grandeur, a cer¬ 
tain stillness of aspect and durability in pur¬ 
pose rather than the winged identity of a 
lighter and diviner art, are the qualities which 
are reflected from the massive monuments 
slumbering in eternal repose amid the sands 
and bulrushes of the valley of the Kile. 



CROSS SECTION OF THE TEMPLE OF KUPU. 
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Chapter vi.—The country. 
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—iflUT unlike Egypt was the I 
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7A 9 Land op the Chaumb- • 
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j| l anb. The great wastes of I 
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Bpa Arabia are raised but little j 

f 


ilj above the level of (lie sea. 

11 

wV 

Journeying eastward from [ 

\aaSttm ■ 

HR this desert region the trav- 


ebr, before he begins the ascent of the moun¬ 
tain ranges of Kurdistan, comes upon the 
long belt of fertile territory included between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. Within tills 
verdant strip of alluvium and valley-laud, 
generally known by its Greek name of Meso¬ 
potamia, flourished three of the most re¬ 
nowned kingdoms of antiquity—Clmlduea, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. 

Beginning at the foot of the mountains of 
Western Armenia, about the intersection of 
the thirty-eighth meridian east from Greenwich 
with die thirty-eighth parallel of north latitude, 
this famous Mesopotamian region winds away 
to the south-east, and narrows, to a point on 
the Persian Gulf about longitude 48° 25' E. 

For nearly five hundred miles in its lower 
course the country between the rivers lias all 
the characteristics of a valley j but above the 
thirty-fourth parallel it widens, rises into a 


hill-country, ond.iu its upper part becomes « 
plateau, bordered on the north and east with 
mountains. The whole distance from the ex¬ 
treme north-west of the peculiar district em¬ 
braced by the two great rivers to the head of 
the Persian Gulf is about eight hundred and 
fifty miles. 

The peculiarities and importance of this 
remarkable region aro traceable to the two 
magnificent streams whloh constitute its boun¬ 
daries. Bordered on the west by waste plains 
and deserts, and on the east by a oountry of 
hills and mountains, the low-lying plain be¬ 
tween was rimmed with deep channels of 
fresh water, never failing, exhaustless. 

The Euphrates and the Tigris rise not 
far apart in the mountains of Armenia. The 
former has its source on the north of the 
range, and the latter in the southern slopes. 
The course of the Euphrates is first to the 
west; then it breaks through the mountains 
and sweeps in a broad’ circuit to the right, 
and then turns in a direction almost due 
south-east to its far-off confluence with the 
Persian Gulf. ■ 

The course of the Tigris is muoh more south¬ 
erly and direct. Descending from the moun- 
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tains the stream steadily approximates the 
Euphrates until, in latitude 33° N., a junc¬ 
tion of the two rivers seems imminent. Here, 
however, the Tigris beiufa to the east and the 
Euphrates slightly to the west, thus widening 
the district between them into the shape of an 
ancient urn. About two degrees further 
south the eonfluenco actually occurs, though 
in ancient times each river pursued its course 
through separate channels to the Gulf. 

In their upper course the Euphrates and 
the Tigris traverse a region of steppes broken 
by rocky ridges and interspersed with pas¬ 
tures and fruitful districts. The banks of the 


dwindling, as does the Nile, from the diflhaum 
and loss of waters. 

The bed of the Euphrates is lower than 
that of the Tigris, and its course more quiet 
aud regular. The Tigris, on his higher level, 
pressed in a narrow, rooky channel, hurries 
with swifter flow and greater turbulence. 
Frequent tributaries descending from the 
ridges and tablelands of Iran join the eastern 
river, maintaining and swotting his floods, 
while the solitary Euphrates is loft, to waste 
his wealth of waters in the sands, 

The whole region lies sloping to the weBfc— 
drooping as if to rest its western eaves on the 



rivers are fringed with plane-trees, tamarisks, 
and cypresses. Here and there are meadow- 
lauds, alternating with low lulls. Further on, 
as the rivers descend to the level, the valleys 
broaden; but at the same time the higher dis¬ 
trict between becomes more sterile—a kind of 
upland waste, abounding in ostriches and bus¬ 
tards, the native homo of wild asses and no¬ 
madic tribes of men. 

After this desolate hill-country is passed, 
aud the two rivers have sufficiently approxi¬ 
mated to shave eaoh other's influence, they 
enter a plain of brown alluvium, rich, inex- 
-lAuatible. Through this region for a dis- 
tanoe of more than four hundred miles the 
streams pursue their course, the Euphrates 


desort of Arabia. For this renson the Eu¬ 
phrates, not confined by rocky barriers, has 
ever shown a disposition to pneronch upon his 
right-hand bank, fixing his channel still fur- 
thor and further to the west. This tendency 
1ms been of vast importance to the region 
sloug the western hank in tlio matter of irri¬ 
gation: as far os the waters of the river could 
be carried by artificial clinunels, assisted by 
the natural pressure of the current westward., 
the desort could bo reclaimed and converted 
into a garden. 

Like the Nile, the Euphrates and the Ti¬ 
gris ara subject to annual floods. With the 
approach of summer the snows, lying heaped 
in tho gorges of the Armeuian mountains, ary 
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dissolved and poured out into tho upper trib¬ 
utaries of the rivers. Rains also descend, and 
the combined effects' are seen in overflowed 
banks and submerged valleys. 

The inundation in the Tigris begins ns 
early as the first of June, while that in the 
Euphrates, whose fountains He for the most 
part on the north side of the mountain muge9, 
does not begin until the early part of July. 
Unlike the Nile, however, tho rising of whoBO 
waters is so regular and calm as to be hardly 
perceptible from day to day, the floods of the 
two great rivers of Mesopotamia, ^especially 
those of the Tigris, are frequently violent and 
destructive. Sometimes in tho course of a 
few hours the valleys are deluged, and the 
sandy plains bordering the rivers in their 
lower course converted into a wide and tur¬ 
bulent sea rolling down to the gulf. 

In the matter of tributaries both rivers nre, 
in their upper course, plentifully supplied— 
the Tigris abundantly. On the eaBt the Eu¬ 
phrates receives the Belik and the IOinbur, 
the latter widely branching into the hill- 
country of Mygdonla. The principal tribu¬ 
taries of tho Tigris are the Great and Lesser 
Zab, the Adhem, and the Gyndes. A hun¬ 
dred smaller streams contribute their waters; 
but in its lower course even the Tigris is 
scantily supplied with affluent streams. 

For eight hundred miles above its entranoe 
into the Persian Gulf the Euphrates receives 
not a single tributary Ae a consequence, no 
other river 'in the world is, in tile different 
parts of its course, so greatly variablo in its 
quantity of waters. At tho junction of the 
Khahur the breadth of the Euphrates is three 
hundred and fifty yards, and this general 
width, With a depth of from fifteen to twenty 
feet, is maintained as far south as the city of 
Hit, in latitude 83° 84' N. From this point 
the river dwindles. In the first hundred miles 
below Hit the width is reduced to two hun¬ 
dred and fifty yards. After this tho volume 
is absorbed by canals and natural channels, 
branching right and left, until at tho site of 
Babylon tho width is no more than two hun¬ 
dred yards, with a depth of fifteen foei At 
the thirty-second parallel the stream is reduced 
to a width of one hundred and twenty yards, 


with a depth of only twelve feet, indicating & 
loss of nearly four-fifths of the waters which 
filled, the channel in the upper course of the- 
river. Iu its lower course next the sea the- 
Euphrates recovers a part of its wasted waters- 
by the return of the canals, and enters the 
gulf with n width of two hundred yards and 
a depth of eighteen feet The Tigris grows* 
in volume through its whole extent, and at its 
confluence with the Euphrates is the greater 
river of tho two. Tho entire length of the- 
Euphrates is 1,780 miles and of .the Tigris* 
1,146 miles, including, in each case tho wind¬ 
ings of the channels. 

Iu the present Book we nre concerned only 
with that part of Mesopotamia included by 
the great rivers of Assyria after they descend 
to the alluvial plain through which they flow 
in their lower course. The line of division 
between Upper aud Lower Assyria may be- 
definitely indicated os boginning at Hit, 1 on- 
tho Euphrates, and extending in a north¬ 
easterly direction aoross tho Mesopotamian re¬ 
gion to Samnrah on the Tigris. Below this* 
line the oouutry, iu shape like an ancient 
goblet, is on alluvium, deposited by the rivers, 
not unlike Egypt in Its physical features, and 
next to Egypt-the oldest country with which 
history is concerned.— Chamwea. 

That which most nttmots attention and 
excites wonder in the region hero described i» 
the absence of those- physical features with 
which the landscapes of nearly all countries 
are diversified. Here nothing is to be seen 
except tho two groat rivers, their banks 
fringed with palms aud cypresses. On all 
sides the sandy plains stretch away to tho 
horizon, the dead expanse broken now and 
then by a mound or ruin, or marked by a 
long, low lino of earth, tho bank of some an¬ 
cient caunl. Close to the border of tha river 
where tho marsh-lands abound, and along the 
artificial channels through which thp waters 
are distributed, the vegotatiou is green, luxu¬ 
riant; but these verdant strips soon disap¬ 
pear, and tho eye, except in early spring, rests ^ 
on nothing but an arid plain, swelling towards, 
the south into an occasional ridge or sana- 
dune. To the west, at a distance of front 


1 The Bame as lhi or le. 
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tweny to thirty miles from the Euphrates, 
vegetation wholly disappears, and the Arabian 
desert, desolate and unbroken, spreads away 
to the sky. 

The present extent of Chaldten, Proper, 
that is, of the urn-shaped district between the 
two rivers, is about fifteen thousand square 
miles. The long strip of fertile territory ly¬ 
ing between the Euphrates nnd the Arabian 
desert has mi area of eight thousand square 
miles; so that the aggregate area of Chaldeoa, 
if detenuined by the present geographical 
condition of the country, would be about 
twenty-three thousand square miles—a dis- 


more than a hundred—perhaps two hundred- 
miles further than at the present day. 

The simple physical structure of Clialdtea, 
the inild climate,' the presence of a perennial 
supply of fresh water without the annoyance 
and interruptions of frequent and violent 
rains, nnd especially tho fertility of the soil, 
only equaled in its feeuudity by the never- 
failing fruitfulness of Egypt—all contributed 
to supply to the primitive tribes of this region 
incentives to civilization second only to those 
afforded in the valley of the Nile. 

The lo^-lying flats stretching from river to 
rivor had in them the best elements of natural 
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trict equal in extent to the State of West 
Virginia. 

But tlie ancient limits of “the land of the 
Cheldrcans" were less in extent than here de¬ 
fined. From the remotest epoch the Persian 
Gulf bos been steadily receding to the south. 
The enormous amount of earthy matter car¬ 
ried down by the Euphrates and the Tigris 
and deposited further and further seaward has 
crowded back the waters of the gulf and built 
up a district thousands of square miles in ex¬ 
tent. The mto of the recession of the sea has 
been estimated at a mile in each aevouty years, 
and by some authorities at a mile in thirty 
years. Nor is it doubtful that within the his¬ 
toric period the Peraiau Gulf extended inland 


wealth. Even beyond tho Tigris tho lands 
were fruitful. Between tho rivem tlie fertility 
was marvelous. Wheat and barley, castor- 
beans nnd sesame, grew wihL In tho low 
mnrshes bordering the streams the sueoulont 
and bulbous plants flourished in native abun¬ 
dance. Here thousands of aquatic birds ch> 
cled around the ponds nnd hatched tholr 
young among the rushes. Both of the rivers 
abounded in fish—always a chief factor in 


The climate of Ohaldtea la rather milder than 
that of Georgia and the Oarolinns. On the lower 
Euphrates anow is unknown, and though the heat 
of summer Is excessive, tho vicissitudes from hot 
to cold are bo quiet nnd equable ns to affect but 
slightly the constitution of the Inhabitants. 
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a people's food. On the higher lands ap¬ 
ples and dates were plentifully produced and 
flourished without culture or attention. The 
truthful Xonophon was struck with astonish¬ 
ment at tlie beauty and fruitfulness of the 
date-palms growing along the river. 1 

That such a district should in the earliest 
times attract a great population, and that this 
population should be stimulated to vast civil¬ 
izing enterprises, was natural, inevitable. Tho' 
Primitive Man wns quick to discover that sit¬ 
uation which afforded him the greatest rewards 
with the smallest expenditure of toil. There 
■he fixed his habitation. There also his fel¬ 
lows, driveu by hunger from tho hill-country 
or desert waste, came and established their 
-abodes. Tho hut became a hamlet; the vil- 
luge, a great city. Whatever opposition na¬ 
ture presented added to the zest of endeavor. 
The necessity of standing guard against the 
-danger of the sudden overflow of the river, 
the work of draining the marsh-lands, and of 
•digging vast canals for the purposes of irriga¬ 
tion, were additional motives, rather than dis¬ 
couragements, to the zeal of au ambitious 
people. 

To her other advantages aucient Ghalctaa 
.added the proximity of the sen. The Persian 
■Gulf, a Bpncious body of water, lay always at 
her feet. It was an invitation to commerce 
mnd the consequent establishment of friendly 
.and beneficial relations with distant states. 
The branch of - tho sea which washed the 

1 Herodotus says of Chaldees: "Of nil countries 
-that we know there is none that la so fruitful In 
.grain. It makes no pretension, Indeed, of growing 
'the flg, tiie olive, the vino, or any other tree of the 
-kind; but in grain It is so fruitful ns to yield com¬ 
monly two hundred fold, and when the produc¬ 
tion is at the greatest even three hundred fold. 
The blade of the wheat-plant and of the barley- 
plant is often four Angers in breadth. As for tho 
-millet and tho sesame, I shall not say to what 
height they grow, though within my knowledge; 
for I am not ignorant that what I have already 
written concerning the fruitfulness of Babylonia 
will appear incredible to those who have not vis- 
-ited the country," To this Theophrastus adds: 
" In Babylon tho wheat fields ore regularly mown 
twice, and then fed off with beasts to keep down 
-the luxuriance of the leaf; otherwise the plant 
does not run to car," 

N.—Vol. i —7 


Chaldrean sands was prdteeted by its position 
from the violent storms which make the In¬ 
dian Ocean a terror to the mariner. This 
circumstance was a further incentive to mar¬ 
itime enterprises, and will account in some 
measure for tho early ascendency of the 
Lower Empire over the neighboring king¬ 
doms. How well tho people of this region 
improved the advantages of their situation 
will appear as wo survey the records Of th? 
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great state which they planted and so long 
upheld by their valor. Having control of 
tho wide water-courses by which the products 
of pne of the richest districts in Asia must 
be carried abroad, and holding to the broad, 
deep arm of the sea which constituted her 
harbor on the south, Chakleea easily asserted', 
and maintained her preeminence among the 
earliest and greatest monarchies'of tho an’oient 
world. 
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Chapter vii.—peopled and Language. 



HE kinship of the people 
of ancient Chaldtca with 
the other nations of an¬ 
tiquity has been much 
debated. For n long 
time it was confidently 
maintained that the Chal- 
daans belonged to the Semitic family of man¬ 
kind, being in close affinity with the Hebrews, 
who traced tlieir descent from Shern. It was 
urged in proof of this position that the lan¬ 
guage of the people who planted the first 
kingdoms on the Lower Euphrates was so 
elosely allied with the Hebrew and Aramaic 
dialects os to point unmistakably to n com¬ 
mon origin for these several tribes. 

This view is still maintained by Borne of 
the ablest linguists and historians; but within 
onr own timeB an opposing theory has been 
advanced which seems likely to supplant the 
other. A review of the whole question lias 
tended Id show that the ancient Chaldienna 
belonged to the Hamitic family of man¬ 
kind, having their closest affinities of race 
with the primitive tribes of Arabia, the Abys- 
Blainns, the Egyptians, and the peoples of 
Northern Africa. Recent investigations have 
greatly strengthened this view by showing 
that the language spoken by the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Chaldiea, instead of being, ns 
had been supposed, a Semitic tongue, was 
really a distinct speeoh, though modified by 
Semitic influences. The question here pre¬ 
sented to the student of history is of a kind 
to excite his interest, and to demand at tho 
hands of the historian some farther exposition 
of the present state of human knowledge con¬ 
cerning the different races of men. 

The host classification adopted by ethnolo¬ 
gists, at the present day, is that which divides 
mankind into three races: Black races. Brown 
races, and White or Ruddy races. 1 These dis- 

1 It is a matter of surprise that the color of tho 
Ruddy races of men should have been so univer¬ 
sally mistaken for white. There has never ljeen a 


criminations on the line of color were aft 
strongly drawn at the daydawn of authentic 
history ns they are to-day, and are, therefore, 
rightly employed ns the best criteria by which 
to distinguish one race of men from another. 

In point of civilization the Ruddy races- 
have far outstripped tho Brown, and the 
Brown have outstripped the Black. So strik¬ 
ingly 1ms this difference in progress been man¬ 
ifested that the historian is not called upon, 
to relate the nnuols of any of the Black now 
of men; and his references to the achieve¬ 
ments of tho Brown races are few and wither 
incidental. The whole field of ancient and- 
modern history is virtually oooupiod with the- 
ambitions, activities, and grand monuments- 
of those Ruddy peoples who, springing from 
a common origin in the East mid scattering, 
everywhere, have obtained awl held tho mas¬ 
tery of tho world. 

In the period covered by ancient history 
the Ruddy race extended in its distribution- 
from the valley of .the Indus to tho wostern 
shores of Europe, and from the equator whore 
it crosses Africn to the Baltic Sea. Within, 
this wide extended and diversified area of coun¬ 
try tho primitive tribes of men were nearly 
all of a common ancestral family. In a large- 
part of the territory now occupied by the- 
Russian empire tho original tribes wore brown, 
but beyond this, within tho region uhove de¬ 
fined, neither Brown races nor Black contrib¬ 
uted to form the original population. 

The Ruddy family of mankind lias been, 
divided by ethnologists into three principal 
races. These aro— 

1. The Aryan Race. This branch of 

White nice, properly eo-enllcil. The color of the 
fairest people of the fill rest rnco of ancient or mod- 
dern times has been n lmo very different from 
white. The term flcsh-relor or red much more 
nearly describes tho complexion of our own race 
than tho long-accepted epithet, white—wlilch term, 
indeed, has never been properly applied to any 
rnco, except to emphasize the contrast between, 
the Ruddy and the Black or Brown. 
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the human family is frequently designated by 
the biblical epithet Japhetic, ho named after 
Japhot, the eldest son of Noah. To this race 
the names Indo-Gennanio and Indo-European 
have also been applied by scholars; but tbo 
name Aryan (from the root AN, signifying to 
plow") has now been generally accepted ns the 
term by which the people of Europe are to 
be designated. Tbo dispersion of this race at 
the present time is world-wide, but within the 
period embraoed by ancient history tbo Ar¬ 
yans were limited to Europe and the approx¬ 
imate ports of Asia. 

2. The Semitic Ka.ce. The name of this 
division is derived from Shein, the second 
son of Noah, and the term Semitic bos been 
adopted by scholars ns properly descriptive of 
that anoient people who, branching from be¬ 
yond Assyria, carried their tribes into North- 
era Arabia, across the Red Sea and Upper 
Egypt into the African desert* northward 
into Armenia, westward into Canaan, and far, 
out through the Mediterranean, touching the 
coasts of Africa, nnd reaching, perhaps, even 
to Spain and Britain. 

3. The Hamitio Bade. The name of this 
family of mankind has likewise been derived 
from the name of one of the sons of Noah— 
Ham. As in the case of the Semitio division 
the term Hamitio hns heon adopted from bib¬ 
lical language, nnd is used by ethnologists 
and historians to designate that branch of 
the human race which talcing its rise some¬ 
where between the Caspian and the Persian 
Gulf, held its course westward through Chal¬ 
dron; branched to the south around the sear 
line of Arabia into Eastern Africa; entered by 
a direet migration to the west the valley of the 
Nile, and further on peopled the whole const 
of Northern Africa; branched again by a de¬ 
flection to the north, and passing through 
Asia Minor may have entered Southern Greece 
and Italy, planting, perhaps, in these two coun¬ 
tries the primitive tribes afterwards known ns 
Polasginns and Etruscans. But whether the 
latter peoples wore certainly of Hnmitic origin 
is still a matter of dispute. 

It hns not been well established whether 
the ethnic affinity between the Chuldroaus and 
the Egyptians, already referral to iu the.pre¬ 


ceding Book, resulted from a migration of 
tribes from the lower Euphrates to the volley 
of the Nile, or whether the migratory move¬ 
ment was iu the opposite direction from Egypt 
into Chaldooa. Certain it is that so far as 
history is concerned the Egyptians, having 
developed the older civilization, may fairly be 
regarded as the older people; and the pre¬ 
sumption would be that the migratory move¬ 
ment by whioh race relationship .was established 
between the Egyptians and the Chaldaeans was 
from the west to the east. 1 

It will thus be seen that if the foregoing 
analysis end scheme of the dispersion of the 
Ruddy or White races he correctly given, the 
primitive people of Upper Meepbtamia be¬ 
longed to the Semitio family, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of Lower Mesopotamia, or Chaldron 
Proper, to the Hauiitic family of mankind; 
and the student of history will from the pre¬ 
ceding discussion have little difficulty in ap¬ 
prehending the nature of the relationship. 

More than the other peoples of antiquity 
the ancient Chaldroans were modified by con¬ 
tact with neighboring races. Some tribes of 
brown Turanians, coming from the north-east, 
appear to have invaded the country at h very 
remote epoch, and by Battlement therein to 
have amalgamated with the Chaldroans. Like¬ 
wise the Semites of Assyria, by constant inter¬ 
course, influenced the language and manners 
of the people who ruled on the Lower Eu¬ 
phrates. Nor is it improbable that Aryan 
tribes, by early contact with the inhabitants 
of Chaldron, may have contributed some ele¬ 
ments to the speech nnd character of the 
qation. , 

What we know of the personal character- , 
istics of the ancient ChaldroanB has been gath¬ 
ered from an examination of the physiognomy 
and form 6f those peoples known to be of the 
Hamitio rnoe, rather than from the existing 

1 Rnwllnaon In ■ summing up the evidence on. 
this point says: “On the whole, therefore, it seems 
most probable that the race designated In Scrip¬ 
ture by the hero-founder Nimrod, and among the 
Greeks by the eponym nf Bolus, passed from East 
Africa, by way of Arable, to the volley of tbo 
Euphrates shortly before the opening of the his¬ 
torical period." Kawltnson’s Ancient Monarchic*, 
Vol, I., page 54, • 



no 
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monuments of GlmliUeo. The Ethiopians are 
noted for their swart, reddish complexion and 
their crifp, or frizzled hair. 1 Herodotus de¬ 
scribes the people of Babylon ns being of a 
dark complexion and having straight black 
hair.* The Abyssiniana, the Copts, the Arabs, 
and the people of Beloocliiatnu of modem 
times furnish the best idea of the features and 
complexion of the ancient inhabitants of Glial' 
drea, whose color seems to luivo been a dark 
red-brown or copper-hue, and whose person 
appears to have been well proportioned and 
somewhat delicate in outline. ' The figure of 
the modern Abyssimiuis is slender; their fea¬ 
tures regular and handsome. The forehead 
# is well formed, indicating a fair degree of 
intelligence; the eyes ore dark an«l lustrous', 
the nose, straight and high; and the chin, 
firm and prominent. Nor arc the lips heuvy 
and repulsive, ns in the case of the Negro 
races of the interior of Africa. And this, 
perhaps, is a fair type of the Cbaldrcan, who 
four thousand years ago gathered dates and 
built cities on the liauks of the Euphrates. 

The Clinldreans were a people brave, war¬ 
like, and energetic. The proximity, at a very 
early period, of powerful kingdoms on the 
east and north was calculated to stimulate the 
military spirit in repelling invasion and mak¬ 
ing conquest. Agriculture was the aue fun¬ 
damental industry suggested by the character 
of-the country. While this pursuit was of a 
kind to inclto the energies of the people, it 
Was also calculated to provoke aggression and 
thereby to kindle tko spirit of war. 

In ingenuity and skill the Chaldreans dis¬ 
played both natural aptitude and acquired 
proficiency; and in those social qualities and 
dispositions by which the humanity of n race 
is so well estimated, they sufibr not by com¬ 
parison with the better and more enlightened 
nations of the ancient world. 

It does not appear that the name Chaldmn 

•The frizzled hair of the Ethiopians'does not 
al all resemble the woolly bale, of the Hegroes, 
and the other physical characteristics of the two 
races are equally dissimilar. 

•Hnir of this kind has been found In a ChaV 
dmnn tomb of a very emly period, the qiiantir- 
nnuao abundant ns to indicate that tliD head of the 
Jem pant had been profusely adorned by nature. I 


was ever employed by the laces dwelling 
about t^ie Persian Gulf to designate them¬ 
selves. Nor is it likely that iu the earliest 
times this appellative was used by the people 
of other kingdoms as the name of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Babylon anti the adjacent regions. 
In the ninth century before our era the term 
Chaldfean first appears in the Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions. Later the word was generally em¬ 
ployed as the name of tlie people of Lower 
Mesopotamia. The historian Berosus, who was 
certainly competent to say what should be the. 
race-appellation of his own people, called 
them Chaldccnns. The home of Abraham is 
mentioned in Genesis as Ur of the Chaldea, 
though this docs not imply that the term 
• “ Chaldees" was used as early as the times of 
Abraham. The words Chaldee, Chnldsea, etc., 
are the same as the Burbur word Khaldi, 
meaning the Moon-god, and that also is the 
meaning of the word ZJr or Hur, This is to 
say that Abraham was callod from the city of 
the Moon-worshipers, or the city of the Chal- 
dtwins. In the later Scriptures the word is of 
frequent occurrence. Habakkuk says, “Lo, 

I raise up the Chaldmans, that bitter and 
hnsty nation." Isaiah in one place calls Baby¬ 
lon “ the daughter of the Clmldoans," and in 
another “the beauty of the Chaldees’ excel¬ 
lency while In Job we are told that “ the 
Clialdjeans made out three bands and fell 
upon the camels.” Among the Roman authors 
the word is of frequent occurrence, being 
found in the writings of Suetonius, the Annah 
of Tacitus, and the Satires of Juvenal. This 
common use of the term by ancient authors 
may well bo regarded as sufficient authority for 
the retention of the came iu modern writings.* 
Modern investigations have shown that the 
primitive inhabitants of Clmldraa consisted of 
four principal tribet. On the monuments 
sovereignty over four races is nscrikod to the 
early mouarchs, and the inscriptions speak of 
four tongues or dialects among tlic people. It 
is not probable that these tribal differences, of 

1 This peculiarity in the naming of the rnco 
whose chief capital was Babylon has its parallel 
in the case of the Greeks, who, though called 
Greeks Uy all the world besides, never even heard 
of such an appellation. 
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speech were so marked as to indicate diversity 
of races, but rather a diversity among the 
branches of a common stock. The inscriptions 
show that the Chaldee was indeed a composite 
language, but its vocabulary is always essen¬ 
tially Cushite or Homitic, just as the English 
vocabulary, though composite, is fundament¬ 
ally Anglo-Saxon. Iu the Chaldee grammar 
there are strong traces of Turanian influence, 
just as iu English the impress of the Latin 
models which were dominant in the minds of 
the British monks of the Middle Ages has 
been stamped upon our grammar. 

The nearest approach found among living 
languages to the ancient Chnklee is in the dia¬ 
lects of Abyssinia, and, amoug ancient tongues, 
in the language of Egypt 1 It is not to be 
disputed, however, that Chaldea contained so 
many foreign elements os to make the work 
of classification difficult, and to give plausible 
grounds for disputing its Cushite character. 

Some portions of the grammar -of Chaldoea 
have been satisfactorily explained, but other 
parts uro still either obscure or altogether un¬ 
known. The conjugation of the verb is rep¬ 
resented as exceedingly complicated. In so 
far as the process has been explained it is said 
to be Bnraewliat analogous to tlio verb-forms 
in Hebrew. Iu the formation of the objec¬ 


tive case of nouns the suffix feu is added, as 
in Himlustanee. The plurals of nouns and 
pronouns aro formed by doubling the root- 
word. Thus the pronoun ni, meaning **him," 
is made plural by reduplication, nini (equiv¬ 
alent to kim-hun) menning “ them/' In the 
formation of the ablative cose of pronouns- 
the proposition kite, meaning “with,” which 
generally governs that case, is divided, and the 
governed word put between the parts. Thus 
kita is “with," and mu, “me;” hut the ex¬ 
pression “with me," instead of being written 
kita mu, is ki-mu-la. Ki-mi-ia means “with 
us bi-tu-ta, « with thee ki-nini-ta, " with 
them,” etc. This is as if .we should say in 
English, “ wi-me-th,” for “with me;” “wi-tis- 
th,” for “ with us“ wi-tfta-th," for “ with 
thee;" “wi-titam-tli,” for “with them,” etc. 
Several other peculiarities of Chaldee have 
bean explained by Smith and Rawlinson, but 
the system as a whole is hut poorly under¬ 
stood, even by the beBt oriental scholars. 

, As to the nature o'f the writing employed 
by the ancient inhabitants of Lower Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the character of the inscriptions 
which they have left to modem times, these 
topics will he discussed in n succeeding 
ohapter on the Science and Art of Jho Chal- 
deeans. 


Chapter vill.— chronology and annals. 


ONOEBNING the antiq¬ 
uity of the Chaldtonn 
Empire we havo the tes¬ 
timony of one native his¬ 
torian, Berosu9. This 
famous annalist Hour- 
• ished during the first 
half of the third century before the Christian 
era. He was ft priest of Bel at Babylon, and 
had access to the records of his country. 



Boon after the conquest of Babylon by Alex¬ 
ander the Groat, Berosus wrote a History qf 
Chaldaa in Greek, in three books, and dedi¬ 
cated the work to Antioclms, king of Syria. 
If this history by Berosus had been preserved 
to the present time it would, no doubt, throw 
much light upon many of the vexed questions 
of antiquity. Unfortunately, the work has 
perished—except a few fragments which were 
transcribed by Apollodoriis and Polyhistor, 


1 A few equivalents will serve to show the nf- 
Unities of Old Chaldee—thus: 

English, “afterIn Chaldee, egit; In Abyssinian, tgria. 

" "great i" " gulu; “ . guda, 

“ “little;" " turo; “ (ana. 

«• “ father“ a«c; “ e/ea. 


Engllih," brother;'* In Chaldee, ate; In Abyssinian, iifcd, 

" “rondt" “ khammi " tara. 

'• “horse;" " kurra; In Arable, gurrg. 

" “mountain gabrl; “ jpbal. 

•* “river. »• .ar; » nabr, 

11 "house," ** i; in Egyptian, l 
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two Greek authors of the firat century B. C., 
and from them were afterwards quoted by 
Eusebius and Syocellus. It is only from these 
fragments that we gather a Babylonian's own 
views of tho previous history of his country. 

The work of Berosus begins with an ac¬ 
count of the traditions of the Chaldioans con¬ 
cerning the creation of the world and the 
origin of mun. The chapter which nnrrateB 
the genesis of things runs thus: “ Once all was 
darkness and water. In this chaos lived horrid 
auinmls, and men with two wings, and others 
with four wings and two faces, and others 
again that were both male anil female. Some 
had the thighs of goats, and horns on their 
heads; others had horses’ feet, or wore formed 
behind like a horse and in front like a man. 
There were bulls with human heads; and 
horses and men with the heads of dogs; and 
other animals of humau shape with fins like 
fishes; and fishes like sirens; and dragons, 
and creeping things, aud serpents, and wild 
creatures, the images of which are to be found 
in the temple of Bel. Over all these ruled a 
woman of the name of Omorka. But Bel 
divided the darkness and clove the woman 
asunder, and of ono part he made the earth, 
and of the other the sun, and moon, and 
planets; aud ho drew off the water, and ap¬ 
portioned it to the land, aud prepared aud 
arranged the world. But .those creatures 
could not endure the light of the sun, and 
became extinct. 

" When Bel saw the land uninhabited, and 
yet fruitfbl, he smote off his head ahd bade one 
of the gods mingle the blood whieh flowed 
from his head with earth, and form therewith 
men and animals and wild creatures, who 
could support the atmosphere. A great mul¬ 
titude of men of various tribes inhabited 
Chaldfea, but thoy lived without any order, 
like the animals. Then there appeared to 
them from the sea, on the shore of Babylo¬ 
nia, a fearfUl animal of the name of Oan. 
His body was that of a fish, but under the 
fish’s head another head was attached, and on 
the fins were feet like those of a man, and it 
had a naan’s voice. Its image is still pre¬ 
served. The animal came at morning, and 
passed the day with men. But it took no 
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nourishment, anil at sunset went again Into 
the sea, and there remained for the night. 
This animal taught men language and science, 
the harvesting of seeds and fruits, the rules 
for tho boundaries of land, the mode of build¬ 
ing cities and temples, arts and writing, and 
all that pertains to the civilization of men." 

Such is the mythical account of the origin 
of things as related in the first chapter of the 
history of Berosua. Tho next part of the 
work is devoted to the chronology of tho Chal- 
iliean kingdom from the creation down to the 
sixth century before our era. The epoch be¬ 
fore the flood—for Berosua has an account of 
a deluge—is assigned to ten kings, to whom 
fabulous reign9 are allotted as follows: 

1. Atom, a Chnldrean, who wrtgnefl.....36,000 yean. 

3. Alopam, son of Atoms, who reigned.10,800 " 

8. Atmelon, a native of Blppam, who reigned...48,800 ** 

4. Ammon on, adialdomn, who reigned.48,200 “ 

6. Amcpolams, of Slppnm, who reigned..64,800 " 

6. Datinus, of Slppam, who reigned.86,000 11 

?. Edomnkhus, of Sippora, who rolgnod..-.64.300 " 

8. Amempslnus, a Chaldean, who reigned.86,000 " 

0. Otlartes, a Chnldaum, who'reigned.28,000 <( 

10. HiuuUmii, tiie Chaldean. Noah, who reignod.64,800 " 

A total of ton hinge, reigning..482^00 yean. 

After the flood the kings of Chaldea are 
divided in the scheme of Berosus among nino 
dynasties. At the close of the first of these 
dynasties we pass from tho fabulous to the 
historical era, though in some subsequent parts 
it must be allowed that conjeoture rather than 
knowledge 1ms filled the tables of numbers 
and dates. The schema of Berosus, therefore, 
as completed by modern scholars for the epoch 
after Xiauthrus, is as follows: 1 


DYNASTY. 

HUUftBt Of 
SIH«i 

l)Kt6NIN0. 

DATE. 

I Chaldean-. 

? 

t _ 

?toB.a 2468* 

IT. Median. 

8 

406 yfcars* 

2168 * to 2062 

in. ? . 

11 

4H " 

2002 tO 2001 

IV. Chaldiwui,..™.......,. 

49 

468 " 

2001 to 1646 

V. Arabian... 

0* 

m " 

1640 to 1801 

VI. , f . 

45 

526 " 

1801 to 776 

VII. ChaldUmn (Pul). 

l 

28 " 

776 to 747 

VIII. 1 . 

13 

122 " 

747 to 625 

IX. Babylonian..... 

0 

87 • 

626 to 688 


1 The three numbers marked with an asterisk 
are a variation from the computations of Bowlin- 
eon, who makes the First Dynasty close anti the 
Second begin with the year B. O. 2280 instead of 
2468 as givou above. The author lins bean in¬ 
duced to adopt the vaiiation by a discussion In 
Duncker’s History of Antiquity , Yol. I., page 247. 

, *The monumental inscriptions have recently 
shown that there were as many os fifteen kings 
belonging to this dynasty. 
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This scheme may he regarded as fairly au¬ 
thentic except in particulars—mostly unim¬ 
portant—which are marked os questionable. 
If wo allow but a century to be occupied with 
the First Dynasty wo are carried bnck to the 
year 2550 B. G. os tho approximate date for 
the beginning of Chaldeenn history. 

To Berosus we are indebted for what is 
known as the Ghaktaan or Babylonian account 
of the flood. The narrative is full of interest 
as totaling to allow that all die nations having 
their geographical center In Mesopotamia pre¬ 
served a common tradition of a great flood of 
waters, by which tho country was deluged and 
the people destroyed. The narrative ns given 
by Berosus is as follows: 

“In t)iis year the god Bel revealed to 
Xiauthrus in a dream that in the fifteenth 
.year and tho month Dnesius there would be a 
great storm of rain, and men would be de- 
.stroyod by the flood of waters. Ho bade him 
bury all written records, ancient, medireval, 
and modem in Sippora, the city' of tho sun, 
and build a ship and embark in it with his 
kindred and nearest friends. He was also to 
take food and drink into tho ship, and cany 
into it all creatures winged and four-footed. 

“Xisuthrus did as he was bidden and built 
a boat fifteon stadia long 1 and two stadia in 
breadth, and placed in it his wife and child, 
his relatives and friends. Then the inunda¬ 
tion cnino. When the rain ceased Xiauthriis 
sent out some birds, but they returned to the 
ship, as they could And nothing to eat and no 
place of rest. After a few days he sent out 
other birds. They also returned, but with 
mud on their feet. Then Xiauthrus sent yet 
■others, and they never returned. Xisuthvus 
know that tho earth had appeared. He took 
out a port of the roof of his boat, and per¬ 
ceived that it had settled down on a moun¬ 
tain. Then he went out with his wife and 
daughter and the architect of the boat. He 
worshiped the earth, and built an altar and 
-offered sacrifice to the gods, and then disap- 

1 That is, nine thousand feot. Tide Is the 
length given in the fragment of Berosua quoted by 
Eusebius. The same extract, as quoted by Syn- 
■cellus, makes the length five stadia, or three thou¬ 
sand feet. 
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peared, together with those whom ho had 
brought out of the boat. When his compan¬ 
ions whom he had left in the boat had gone 
out and were iu search of Xiauthrus, his voice 
called to them out of the air, saying that the 
gods had carried him away in reward for his 
piety; tlmt ho with his daughter and the 
architect wore dwelling among the gods. But 
the others were to return front Armenia, 
where they then were, to Babylon, and, in 
obedience to the command of the gods, dig up 
the books buried at 8ippara and give them to 
mankind. They obeyed those instructions. 
They sacrificed to the gods, and returned by 
land to Babylon. They digged up the snored 
books, erected many cities and tenipleB, and 
rebuilt Babylon, On the Gordytean moun¬ 
tains, where it settled, remains of tho boat of 
Xiauthrus were in existence for a long time 
afterwards.’' 

Tills account of the great flood, as given 
by BeroBua, is heightened in Interest by com¬ 
parison with the later and more ornate tradi¬ 
tion of the same event as found recorded In 
the inscriptions of Assyria. Among tho rains 
of the palace of Ashur-bani-pal, an Assyrian 
monarch of tho seventh century B. C lf tablets 
j have been found from which tho story of tho 
; flood has been deciphered In terms somewhat 
different, nnd yet strikingly analogous to tho 
old ChAldiean tradition. The legend recorded 
on the tablets rims thus: That the god Hea 
commanded Sisit 1 to build a ship of given di¬ 
mensions and to launch it on tho deep, for it 
web his purpose to destroy sinners. Then 
Hea said: 

“When the flood comes vhJdrT will send 
thou shaft enter into the ship, and into the 
midst of it thou shalt bring thy corn, thy 
goodB, thy gods, thy gold and silver, thy slaves 
male and female, the sons of the army, the 
wild and tnrae animals; and all that thou 
hearest thou shalt do. And Sisit gathered to¬ 
gether all his possessions of silver and gold,i 
all that ho had of tho seeds of life, and 
caused nil of his slaves, male and female, to 

'Tho some as Xiauthrus. In the writings of 
Lucian the name of the captain of the deluge ia 
given as Slsythos, which ia evidently a form inter- - 
mediate between Xiauthrus and Sisit, 
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go into the ship. Tho wild and tame beasts 
of tho field also lie caused to enter, and all 
the Rous of the oxniy. 

"Aud Snmns, the Sun-god, wade a Howl, and 
said: ‘I will cause rain to full heavily from 
heaven; go into the ship and shut the door,' 
--Overcome with fenr Sisit entered into the ship, 
and on the morning of the day fixed by 
Santas the storm began to blow from the ends 
of heaven, and Bin thundered in the midst 
of heaven, and Nebo came' forth, and over 
the mountains ami plains camo the gods, and 
Nergal the Destroyer overthrew, and Adar 
came forth and dashed down: the gods made 
rain; in their brightness they swept over the 
earth. 

“The storm went over the nations; the 
flood of Bin reached up to heaven; brother 
did not see brother; the lightsome earth be¬ 
came a desert, and the flood destroyed all liv¬ 
ing things from the face of the earth. Even 
the gods were afraid of the storm, aud sought 
refuge in the heaven of Ann; like bounds 
drawing in their tails, the gods seated them¬ 
selves on their thrones, and Istar, tho great 
goddess, spake: ‘The world has turned to sin, 
and therefore I have proclaimed destruction. 

I have begotten men, and now they fill the 
sea like the children of fishes.'. And the gods 
upon their seats wept with her. Ou the sevr 
enth day the storm abated, which had de¬ 
stroyed like an earthquake, and the sea began - 
to dry. Sisit perceived the movement of the 
sea. Like reeds floated the corpses of tho 
evil-doers and all who had turned to sin. 
Then Sisit opened the window, and the light 
fell upon his face, and the ship was stayed 
upon Mount Nizir, nod could not pass over it. 
Then on tho seventh day Sisit sent forth a 
dove, but she found no place of rest, and re¬ 
turned, Then ho sent a swallow, which also 
returned; aud again a raven, which saw the 
corpses in tho water ond ate them, and re¬ 
turned no more. 

“Theu Sisit released the beasts to the four 
winds of heaven, aud poured n libation, and 
built an altar upon the top of the mountain, 
aud cut seven herbs, and the sweet savor of 
the sacrifice caused the gods to assemble, and 
Sirit prayed that Bel might not come to the 


altar. For Bel had made the storm and 
sunk the people in tho deep, and wished iu his- 
anger to destroy the ship, and allow no man 
to escape. Aclar opened hia mouth, and spoke 
to tho warrior Bel: ‘Who would then be- 
left?’ Awl Hea spoke to him: 'Captain of 
the gods, instead of tho storm lot lions and 
leopards increase, and diminish mankind; let 
famine and pestilence desolate tire land and 
destroy mankind/ When the sentence of the> 
gods was passed, Bel camo into the midst of 
the diip aiul took Sisit by tho baud and con¬ 
ducted him forth, and caused his wife to bo 
brought to his side, and purified tho earth, 

I and made a covenant; and Sisit and hia wife 
and his people were carried away like gods, 
and Siait dwelt in a distant land at the mouth 
of tho rivers." 1 

Traditions of a flood have been preserved 
in all countries the formation of which baa 
been suoli as to subject them to the danger of 
overflow. Egypt is, perhaps, tho only excep¬ 
tion, and this fa easily accounted for by the 
fact that the inundations of the Nile wore so 
regular and so beneficial in their results as to 
he desired rather tlian dreaded by tho people. 
Legends similar to those of the Chaldtenna 
and Assyrians have been found among the 
peoples of Armenia, Thessaly, Bceotia, India, 
and Indeed, in ail countries exposed to de¬ 
structive floods, The story of the deluge as 
narrated iu the seventh chapter of Genesis la 
n record of the same event na that given 
by Berosus and stamped ou the Assyriau tab¬ 
lets, though the Hebrew necount is In n mom 
refined and elevated form. 

The period at which the great flood in 
Chaldean occurred is unknowu. Tho dates 
given iu Borosus are mythical, and are based, 
no doubt, tfii a method of computation not 
now understood. So, also, tho First Dynasty 
of kings after the flood covers one of those- 
fabulous epochs in which tradition runs riot 
and history gropes in blindness. 

At the beginning of the Second Dynasty 
there is, as yet, only a tinge of tho morning- 
dawn. Here it was that Nimrod, tlio great 

'George Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, pp. 186- 
lflfi; also, Dimckerfa HUtonj of Antiquity, pp. 243- 
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hunter, who is represented ns being n descend¬ 
ant of Cush, flourished in Lower Mesopota¬ 
mia. His dominion was at first along the sea- 
const, but was soon extended northward as far 
as Babel, which became one of hia principal 
cities. The capital was Hr or Hur, situated 
on the right bank of the Euphrates a short 
distance above the month. The other chief 
seats of hia power were the oitiea of Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh. 

Tradition indicates that Nimrod was a war¬ 
rior, as well as a hunter of wild beasts. As 
early as the time when the Book of Genesis 
was composed the name of Nimrod had passed 
into a proverb. The mixture of good and bad 
in his reputation is, no doubt, attributable to 
the faot that lie was a tyrant 
as well ns a'defender—an op¬ 
pressor of the people ns well 
as a destroyer of lions. Very 
little is known of the details 
of his campaigns or the meth¬ 
ods of his government, but 
his fame lias reached through 
the interveniug ages as that 
of .Romulus pervades the his¬ 
tory of ancient Home. 

After death Nimrod was 
deified, and was ever regarded 
by the Babylonians aud As¬ 
syrians as one of the gods of 
the nation., His divine title 
Was Bel-Nirarod, signifying 
Ood of the Chaw. The city of Calneh, ns the chief 
seat of his worship, was called by his name, 
and to this day the ruins and moundB which 
are so abundantly scattered over the district 
where the great hunter once held dominion, 
are, without distinction, designated by the 
name Nimrud, 1 

Except the first, the successors of Nimrod 
were less famous. Little is known of them 

1 Notwithstanding the almost universal tradition 
of Nimrod it should be borne iu mind that thus 
far no single inscription or monumental trace of 
him or his reign has boon discovered. If the exist¬ 
ing remains of Obnldsea should be depended on as 
the sole source of onr knowledge ol early Baby¬ 
lonian history, wo should be compelled to place 
the beginning with the succeeding reign of TTrukh 
and to omit os mythical the story of Nimrod. • - • 


or their deeds. To this period belongs the re¬ 
tirement of the Semitic tribes from the region 
about Babylon and their concentration in 
Upper Mesopotamia on the Tigris. "The prim¬ 
itive Phoenicians, too, living on the borders 
of the Persian Gulf, alarmed, perlmps, at the 
prowess of Nimrod, migrated westward to Ca¬ 
naan, and founded their ancient kingdom on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Abraham, 
with his kinsmen, loft Ur, and journeyed first 
up the Euphrates and afterwards to the west. 
The power established by Nimrod was time 
left dominant from above Babylon to the sea. 

After no great interval the mighty hunter 
was succeeded by Uruket, who was wellnigb 
ns famous for monumental grandeur os Nim¬ 


rod for war. Urukh Is the earliest Chnldtean 
monarch of whom existing remains bear wit¬ 
ness ; of him the testimony is abundant. The 
burnt bricks and tablets containing hia nnmo 
and inscriptions are of a more primitive pat¬ 
tern than those of any other period. In the 
mounds and ruins the references to this king’s 
reign are found in the lowest position, and 
the style of writing is more ancient than, any 
other yet discovered iu the country. The 
eharactcv of the buildings also indicates a 
very remote epoeh. The bricks are unequal 
in size, and clay mixed with bitumen is the 
substitute for mortar. 

The architectural Btyle of Urukh’s struc¬ 
tures, though simple, iv massive, in some in¬ 
stances suggesting if they do not rival the 
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pyramids. Tho foundations of hiu temples 
nre vast platforms of masonry, so broRil and 
<leep as to suggest a wuste of human -labor 
similar to the prodigal expcmlitures of toil in 
the works of ancient Egypt. 

To the age of Urukh belong the ruins'of 
Wark/i. Ou the site of this ancient city 1 is 
the celebrated mound called by the natives 
the Domriyeh. The general sliapo of the ruin 
is that of a cone pr pyramid, but tho ravages 
of time huve marred the symmetry of tho 
structure. Modern investigations have shown 
that this massive pile was originally a tower 
two hundred feet square at the base and two 
stories in height. The first story wus built of 
sun-dried bricks of irregular shapes and styes. 
At intervals of four or five feet layers of 
reeds were placed iu the bitumen to give cohe¬ 
rence to the whole. In the upper story, now 
fallen away in ruins, the' central part wns also 
of sun-dried bricks but faced on the outside with 
bricks which had been hardened by burning. 

The present height of this ancient Chai¬ 
rman temple is about one' hundred feet above 
the level of the plain. But little is known 
•of the original- proportions or plan of the 
fitrooture. In the ruin which remains the 
massive buttresses are still easily traced, and 
their dimensions indicate that the temple in 
its entirety was one of great height and grand¬ 
eur. All the bricks comprising the buttresses 
ore stomped with inscriptions and the layers 
are firmly cemented with bitumen. The oubio 
■contents of the entire edifice have been esti¬ 
mated at three million feet, and the number 
■of bricks employed in building it at thirty 
-million. 

* On tho burnt bricks of this ruin tho name 
and praises of Urukh are of constant occur¬ 
rence. Sometimes the simple name of the 
great monarch is stamped in tbo baked clay. 
■Sometimes the inscription recites that "Urukh, 
"king of Ur, king of Sumir and Accad, has 
built a temple to his lady, die goddess Nana” 
Again the legend runB that "Urukh has built 
the temple and fortress of Ur in honor of his 
Lord, the god Sin.” Or again the words are, 
"The mighty Lord, king of Ur, may Ilia name 
•continue J” 

1 In Genesis called Erech. 
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The temple of Mugheir, or Ur, also belongs 
' to the times of Urukh, and is a ruin of equal 
note. Like that of Warka, it lay until re¬ 
cently buried uuder the rubbish of ceuturios. 
Carefully conducted excavations have now 
laid bare that part of the edifice which has 
been spared by tho elements, and tho explorer 
is able to trace the outline of what was once 
the temple of the Moon-god Hur. Tlie four 
comers of the building—instead of the four 
sides, as has been common in nearly all coun¬ 
tries nnoiont and modem—are set to the cardi¬ 
nal points of the compass, 1 so that tho longer 
Bides of the pnrallelogram constituting the 
ground-plan lie to tho north-east and the 
south-west. 

The foundation of this edifice is raised 
twenty feet above tlie level. The longer sides 
of the base are one hundred and ninety-eight 
feet and the shorter one hundred and thirty- 
three feet in length. Tho first story above 
the basement is about forty feet in height. 
This story is protected without by a wall tea 
feet in thickness composed of bricks burnt to 
redness in a kiln and corefiiily laid in bitumon. 
The second story, now mostly fallen away, 
has been of the same shape and general char¬ 
acter as the first. Local tradition has pre¬ 
served a notion of tlie third story, which is 
represented as being the shrino of tho god to 
whom tho temple was ereoted. Some tilea 
glazed with a blue onomel and some copper 
noils lmvo been discovered in such a position 
as to leave the impression that they were a 
part of the materials employed in tho construc¬ 
tion of tho immediate shrine of tho deity. 

Buins similar to those of Warka and 
Mugheir are found in many parts of Ohnl- 
; drea. Cftlneh or Nipur and Larsa have re¬ 
mains only second in importance to those 
already described. Ever and nnou tho trav¬ 
eler comes upon some enormous heap - of rub¬ 
bish which on investigation proves to bo tbo 
overgrown wreck of a fellon temple. In 
Cnlneh two of these mounds are found cover¬ 
ing the fragments of buildings erected during 
the reign of Urukh. Both of these structures 
were temples, the first dedicated to Beltis and 

‘Tlila feature of the Mugheir ruin Is said to 
bo connnon to nil Chaldtean temples. 
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the other to Bel-Nimrod. In Lnr.-a the rniiu* 
show tlint the sun-god, San, was worshiped as 
the tutelary deity of the city. 

The capital of Urukh’* kingdom was the 
city of Ur. In the inscriptions he Is* some¬ 
times designated ns king of Ur—sometimes ,of 
Accad. It was in Ur that tlio building ener¬ 
gies of his reign were chiefly displayed. In 
the ruins of this city his inscriptions are more 
abundant than those of any other monarch. 
In Upper Chuldma the traces of Urukli are 
less frequent. Babylon was then a newly 
founded town, aud seems not to have risen to 
importance until the epoch following. After 
Ur, AYarka held the second rank among the 
cities of the empire, L&rsa and Calueh being 
next in importance. 

After the death of Urukh the kingdom 
descended to Iloi, his sou, of whom neither 
traditions nor inscriptions have preserved nay 
lengthy Account The roynl seal or signet 
used by the Chaldsoan And. Assyrian kings 
was in the form of a small cylinder, having 
figures and characters engraved in the surface. 
This cylinder when rolled upon wax or other 
plastic substance left the king's name aud 
emblems set m relief upon the material used 
in sealing. In one of the mounds near AVhrka 

the signet-cylin¬ 
der of Ilgi hns 
been discovered, 
and is now pre¬ 
served in the 
British Museum. 
The logeud 
which it bears 
hns been trans¬ 
lated as follows: “For saving the life of Ilgi, 
from the mighty Lord, the king of Ur, eon of 
Urukh." 

By King Ilgi the public works of Ur, 
begun by his father, were canned forward to 
completion, and to him also is ascribed the 
repairing of two of the principal temples of 
Erech. It is known from the inscriptions that 
both Urukh and Ilgi were warlike princes, 
’and that iu addition to their fame as builders 
they won by force of anus the distinction of 
being known to after ages. Such is the mea¬ 
ger outline of mingled fact and tradition, by 
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which the First Dynasty of Clmldamn kings 
Are preserved in the annals of modern times. 

Meanwhile in tho country of Elam, lying 
cast of Clmldffift, a new' power had risen, as 
warlike, perhaps, ns the people of Ur and 
Babylon. The capital of this kingdom be¬ 
tween tbe Tigris and the mountains was the 
ancient city of Susa. Around this center the 
mixed tribes of Aryans aud Turanians had 
gathered into a monarchy at a time almost as 
remote as that of the founding of an empire 
on the Lower Euphrates. Iu tho obscure 
epoch following the reign of Ilgi, the Elamite 
power became aggressive and made war upon 
tho Clmldreans. Under the leadership of their 
great king, Kudtjr-Nakhunta, they overran 
the country as far north ns Babylon, Backed 
the cities, pillaged the temples, and carried 
off the images of the gods. This was the be¬ 
ginning of Dynasty II., tho kings of whioh 
are designated hy Berosus as Median —though 
without sufficient reason. For it is evident 
that the name Elamite or Susiauian would 
more properly describe the monarohs of 
this line. 

Though the dominion of Elnm over Chal¬ 
dea was tli ns established it does not appear 
that the Elamite kings resided in the latter 
country. They chose instead their old cnpital 
Susa, and governed the Ch&ldronns hy vice¬ 
roys nppoi uted over their principal cities. Thus 
did Kudur-Nakhunta himself, who established 
tributary kings iu the conquered country. 
After him came tho warlike king Kudur- 
Laoamkr , 1 who while retailing his own court 
at Susa ruled iu Mesopotamia by three of his 
vassals. 

Having settled tho aflhirs of tho countries 
already under his authority, ICudur-Lngtuner 
resolved on a great expedition, first into 
Assyria aud afterwards into Cannnu nnd 
Egypt. liaising a large army he advanced 
up the Euphrates, nnd thcuce westward against 
the CjimiHJiitish tribes, who under their kings 
gathered in the valley of Sidditn near the 
Dead Sea to oppose the progress of tho eastern 
invader. Here was fought one of tho first 
great battleB recorded in history. Kudun 
Lqgflmer was victorious, and the kings of 

1 The Ghrdor-laomtr of Genesis. 
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Canaan were for n period of twelve years After this battle, in which Lot, the nephew 
brought into subjection. After this tlioy re- of Abraham, was taken prisoner, the Elamite 
boiled, and the Elamite monarch was again army, burdened with spoils and captives, began 



KUDUn-LAGAMER STOKMING A TOWN IN' CANAAN. 


obliged to come against them. A second great 
battle was fought near the scene of the first, 
and, as before, Kudur-Lagamer was completely 
victorious. The power of the confederacy 
•was apparently broken. 


to withdraw towards Chaldron, but when in 
the vicinity of Dumas chib, Abraham with a 
baud of followers, fell upon thorn by night and 
drove thorn in a rout across the desert. It 
wits rather a panic than a victory, though 
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Abraham's band by their bold onset regained 
a large part of the booty. Tho effect of the 
check, however, urns anch aa to discourage 
from fuliber invasion the king of Chnkliea. 

Of the subsequent monarchs of the Elamite 
or “Median" dynasty only three are known 
by name, and of the first of these, called 
Sinti-Siiil-Khak, nothing except the name 
has been preserved. The second, named Ku* 
dur-Mabuk, is honored in the inscriptions 
with the tide of ,f Conqueror of the West.” 
He is represented os having enlarged and 
adorned the city of Ur. To him tradition 
also ascribes the distinction of having restored 
the Chaldsean religion, which had been dispar¬ 


aged during the preceding reiguB. The tem¬ 
ples were repaired, raid the old gods brought 
back with honor to their pillaged shrines. 
The national pride of the Chaldeans wns still 
further gratified by the removal of tbe king's 
court from Susa to the old capital Ur, aud 
this city continued to be the seat of govern¬ 
ment during the reign of Arid-Sin, the eon 
and successor of Kudur-Mabuk, and even to 
the end of .the Second Dynasty, E. 0. 2052. 

Tho semi-nut hentio annals of these earlier 
periods of the Chaldean Empire give place 
in Dynasty III. to mere conjecture. In the 
scheme of Berosus eleven kings and & period 
of forty-eight years are assigned to the inter¬ 
val between the time of Arid-Sin and the ac¬ 
cession of the fourth lino of monarchs. Of 


the history of events during these uncertain 
years no scrap has been recovered from either 
mouumeut or tradition. It appears to have 
been a transitional epoch, during which the 
power of the Elamite kings and their vice* 
roys in Chaldcea weakened and disappeared. 
Whether the sovereigns of Susa became less* 
ambitious of foreign dominion, or whether tho 
Chaldeans recovered by revolt and war their 
former independence, seems undiscoverabla 
from the remoteness of tbe time and the con¬ 
fusion of the period. 

The Fourth Dynasty wns ushered in by 
the establishment of a line of native sover¬ 
eigns, who held the throne of Chaldrca for 

four hundred 
and fifty-eight 
years. The kings 
of tills line were 
forty-nine in 
number. One 
of the earlier 
monarchs of the 
dynasty was 
Ismi-Da-oon, 
who certainly oc¬ 
cupied the throne 
before the mid¬ 
dle of the nine¬ 
teenth century 
B. 0. Hie reign 
is ehioily noted 
for the extension 
of Cliftldeean authority into the uppor part of 
the Mesopotamian valley. 

The ascendency of Babylon over the 
country afterwards called Assyria dates from 
this'period. Siiamas-Vul, one of the king's- 
sous, who acted as life viceroy in tho upper 
districts of tho empire, built a temple at. 
Kiloh-Shergat. The inscriptions give other 
evidences of the preponderating influence of 
the Clmldfepii monarchs towards tbe north, and 
show conclusively that the power of Assyria, 
bad not yet risen to importance. For a con¬ 
siderable period the affairs of this kingdom— 
if kingdom it may be called—continued to* 
be administered by Batraps and governors sent 
out from Babylon. 

Ismi-Dagon was succeeded on the throne- 
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by a sou, called G-urguna. This king is 
chiefly remembered ns the builder of the great 
cemeteries at Ur, perhaps the most remarkable 
ruins in Chaldcca. After Gurgnna came 
Naram-Sin, doubtless his sou, who wnp the 
builder of the great temple in the city of 
A,gann. His reign is memorable as the tiino 
when the seat of government wns transferred 
to Babylon, which by this epoch had grown 
to be,the metropolis of Chaldtea. 

The tendency to remove tho capital farther 
and farther up tho valloy betokens the increase 
of population in Upper Mesopotamia and the 
gradual spread of civilization northward. The 
seat of the Empire, which in the times of 
Urukh had been at Ur, was transferred first 
to Warka and thence to the more recent 
Babylon, where it remained until the rise of 
Assyria. 

The date of Kamm-Sin’e reign was about 
the middle of the eighteenth century B. C. 
He was the first of a long lino of sovereigns 
in the Fourth Dynasty whose names add the 
word Sin, the same being the ChaVdee appella¬ 
tive of the Moon-god, whose worship was a 

After Naram-Siu cam© Sin-Shada, who 
was tho builder of the upper terrace in the 
temple of lYal-ka, now the min of Bowariyeh. 
Next was Tun-Snr, the greatest momuuli of 
LIb times. He was tho founder of the city 
Abu-Shnrein, the ruins of which bear witness 
to the introduction of a new stylo of architec¬ 
ture, improved in its structural character and 
richer in ornament than tho building of pre¬ 
vious times. Here it is, also, that the most 
satisfactory traces of the simpler arts are 
found. Stone knives and chisels and hatchets 
are discovered everywhere in the ruius; but 
implements of metal, except a few imperfect 
specimens of gold and bronze, are wanting 
during this period. Iron seems to have been 
used only in ornaments for the person. 

Of Rim-Sin, tho last monarch of this lino, 
not much is known, except what is contained 
on a single tablot found among the ruins of 
Ur. Immediately' preceding his reign was 
that of tho king Nur-Yud, whose name occurs 
in the list of Borosus, but of whom no monu¬ 
mental record has been discovered.- It is evi¬ 


dent, indeed, that during the times °f the Sin. 
kings tho power of the Fourth Dynasty de¬ 
clined to sueli an extent ns to invito invasion 
and conquest. The reignB of tho later group* 
of these mouarchs covered tho period from 
the close of tho eighteenth oontuiy to tho 
year B. C. 1546. 

Tho name Arabian is given by Berosus* 
to the Fifth Dynasty of Choldiean kings. 
But it is by no means cortain that the groat- 
conqueror, Khabuiu-Raw, by whoio Dynasty 
IV. was overthrown and supplanted* oufc 
of Arabia. There is no doubt thjit the dis¬ 
sensions nml weakness of tho Chaldean kings* 
of the Sin series had made the countiy an 
easy prey to an ambitious leader and his- 
armies, from whatever quarter th e y might- 
come. 

.It is possible that the conquest of KhnmmtH 
Babi was no more than a revolution eflectedv 
by a strong-willed chieftain of one of lower 
Mesopotamian cities. According 0 BerosuB* 
this dynasty was composed of nine kings, but 
tho nameB of fifteen sovereigns of the lino 
have boon deciphered from tho inscriptions- 
■ksA -ta&fotob 4 ,' vtbfafe i-t, that in. 

several places tho less important Icings—;per- 
haps those who reigned for a shorter time- 
than a year—were dropped from the liste. 
Nor is it quite certain la what ordof the reigns- 
of the so-called Arabian monarchs occurred. 

There is no, doubt, however, that the first, 
of this line was tho great Kham rau_ frabi, 
whoso name is associated with many important 
enterprises. He it wns who introduced the- 
system of artificial irrigation, by -which huge 
districts in tho country about Babylon were- 
converted into gardens. Tho great canal, 
afterwards known as the river' of Khammu-' 
Babi, through which tha -waters pf Bn- 
phratos were carried into the waste places be** 
tween the rivers, was constructed during 
this reign. A white stone tablet preserved in 
the Louvre, at Paris, recites that tho canal cut 
by Khammu-Bnbi became a blessing to the 
Babylonians, converting desert plains into- 
well-watered fields and spreading ground fer-* 
tllity and abundance. 

For himself ICliammu-Rabi b^ilt a new 
palace at Kalwadha,,near the present slte^ir 
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Baghdad. Ho also repaired the great temple 
of the sun ftt Senkerch. 1 His reign extended 
from the middle of the sixteenth century B. 
•0. to about the year 1520. After his death 
the crown descended to his son, Samsu-Iltjna, 
of whom only one series of inscriptions have 
boon discovered. His reign belonged to the 
last quarter of the century, after which the 
lists are broken by ft gap of about seventy-five 
years. 

With the reappeurauco of the lino h\ the por¬ 
tion of Kara-In-Das, wo come to a group of five 
king3, between whom and tho monarch* of the 
rising kingdom of Assyria on the north, po¬ 
litical relations begin to appear. Jt is the 
time when Assyria first competes with Chal¬ 
dron for supremacy in Mesopotamia. The 
chronology becomes more certain, inasmuch ns 
the records of the two monarchies, by counter¬ 
references, can be used to check the errors of 
•either. Between the two kingdoms the rela¬ 
tions were sometimes warlike aud sometimes 
peaceful. Now a treaty is made, and now 
the violation of a compact lends to invasion. 
In one instanco a revolution occurs, in which 
tho Chaldraau king, Kara-Khar-Das is over¬ 
thrown and killed by an insurrectionist named 
Nnzi-Bagaa, whereupon an Assyrian army 
marches down tho valley, destroys Nazi-BugnB, 
and restores to the throne the brother of the 
murdered king. At another time the daugh¬ 
ter of Asshur-Ujialit, king of Assyria, is given 
in marriage to Purra-Puriyab, monarch of 
-Choldcea, and indeed on every' hand arc dis¬ 
covered the traces of the increasing influence 
of the northern kingdom. The last of tho 
five monarchs just mentioned was Kurbi* 
■Galzu, relics of whose reign are found chiefly 
at Mughelr 1 and Akkerkuf. 

The latter city is reputed to have been 
founded by this king, of whom it contains 
several important inscriptions. Tho remain¬ 
ing sovereigns of the Firth Dynasty are Saqa- 
Raktiga9, who lmtlt a temple of the suu at 
Sippnra, Ammidi-Kaga, and six others, whose 
names occur in a list of the king* in such a 
way ns to classify thorn with Khmnmu-Rahi. 

Such is the sumewlint meager outline of 
-the civil and political history of ancient 

1 The ancient Larsa. *The ancient Ur. 


Chaldron, and of the broken genealogy of he* 
princes down to tlic time when Assyrian influ* 
once Ixxwno dominant in Lower Mesopotamia. 
The date of this event has been fixed at B, C. 
1301. In this year Tiglath-Adnr, king of 
Assyria, invaded Chaldron, captured Babylon, 
and reduced the country to a dependency of 
his empire. It is not to be understood that 
tho power of Chaldroa ns a nation was de¬ 
stroyed or that the political condition of tho 
couutiy was very greatly changed from what 
'it had been during tho times of the Fourth 
and Fifth Dynasties. 

With the accession of Dynasty VI., which 
is said by' Berosua to have embraced forty-five 
kings, the Babylonian monarchs become and 
continued mere viceroys, tributary to Assyria, 
so that, iD one sense, the civil history of Chnl- 
drea may be said to have ended with the As¬ 
syrian conquest. However this question may 
he considered, the beginning of tho fourteenth 
century marks an epoch in the progress of the 
Lower Empire, and is generally regarded as 
the end of the first monarchy established on 
the banks of the Euphrates. 

The ancient kingdom of Chaldtea was,, next 
to Egypt, the oldest civil government of an¬ 
tiquity. The conditions under which the em¬ 
pire was established wore very similar to those 
which gave shape to early civilization in the 
valley of the Nile. The great men of Chal¬ 
dron were, first of all, Nimrod, who was the 
Romulus of the kingdom. After him was 
Urukh, the Builder, who gave to Chaldron her 
material grandeur. Nimrod warred ngainst 
the adverse elements of primitive savagery; 
Urukh bestowed colossal energies on monu¬ 
mental forms, and left his memory to the 
temples of tho gods rather than to heroic tra¬ 
ditions. Kudur-Laganicr, likewise, may well 
bo regarded as great. Ho was a conqueror— 
one of the earliest known to history—and 
though bia conquests beyond tho western des¬ 
ert could hardly )x> exacted to remain ns an 
integral part of the Empire, yet tho military 
impulse given by him to the ^nation which ho 
ruled eon tinned for' centuries. For a short 
period ho controlled th«* destinies of a penplo 
who were dispersed from the eastern limits of 
Susiuim to tho Dead Sen on tho west, a die- 
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fence of twelve hundred miles, while from, 
north to south the breadth of his dominions 
was scarcely less than five hundred miles. 
Though he and his successors were unable to 
retain control of this widely extended terri¬ 
tory, he nevertheless demonstrated the possi¬ 
bility of establishing vast empires embracing 
many peoples and lungunges, and thus became 
the prototype of those great oriental conquer¬ 
ors whose deeds constitute so large a port of 
Ancient History. 

The kingdom of nuciout Clialdiea is more 
interesting to us from its antiquity than from 
Its territorial extent or its material grandeur. 
At a time when all the rest of Asia west of the 
Altois and the Ifimulayus wns slumboriug in 
slight the Cushite tribes of the Lower Eu¬ 
phrates emerged iVom darkness, and substi¬ 
tuted for the coarse manners of barbarism the 
institutions of primitive civilization—the home, 
the city, the state. These people betook them¬ 
selves to the quiet pursuits of the field and to 
the erection ami decoration of the temples of 
the gods, while the Semitic and Aryan tribes 
■on the north and west were still nomads, proy- 
ing upon nature, living by the chase. 

From this ancient seat of refinement a 
knowledge of science and letters and art was 
gradually diflhsed into Assyria, aud after¬ 


wards into Media and Persia. The method 
of writing employed by the various races in¬ 
habiting these countries is all true cable to the 
primitive type employed by the Chaldwans. 
Bo that it may be fairly stud that Clmldica was 
the mother of civilization in Western Asia. 

Belonging to the period hero considered 
(2458-1301 B. C.), the niunes and fragments 
of the histories of about thirty kings have 
been checked off from the lists of Bcrosus 
aud verified by existing monuments. Further 
researches in Lower Mesopotamia will doubt¬ 
less yield still more satisfactory results; and 
with an amount of exploration and scholarly 
criticism eqnal to that which bos been given 
to the valley of tho Nile,' it is probable that 
Ch&ldro&n history can be as clearly written as 
that of Egypt. For the present we are com¬ 
pelled to content ourselves with an outline, 
rather than a narrative, of the famous king¬ 
dom founded by Nimrod and terminated by 
the conquest of Tiglath-Adar, of Assyria. In 
connection with the history of the latter coun¬ 
try, whatever is known of the viceroys reign¬ 
ing at. Babylon, and of the progress' of the 
Country over which they ruled down to thd 
titacs of Cyrus the Great, will be narrated as 
it is suggested by the more important history 
of the Assyrians, 


Chapter IX.—soirnc® and art. 


)R their learning the 
Chaldmaua have been pro-, 
verbial for three thousand 
years. . Doubtless tho 
country at the head of 
the Persian Gulf was that 
land of fabulous wisdom 
known by the ancients as the East. . The 
great poets and historians of Rome designated 
by the name Champ/ba* whoevor was fam¬ 
ous in li knowledge of the stars, tho lore of 
books, and tho gift of prophecy. There is no 
doubt that long before the language of the 
Hebrews became a fit vehicle for literary ex¬ 
pression there were in Lower Mesopotamia 

N.—VoT i—8 


men worthy to be called philosophers. The 
traditions of antiquity point to two cities as 
the fountains of human wisdom—Memphis in 
Egypt, and Babylon of the Chaldees. 

But learning and philosophy grow up, 
slowly. They have their roots in those homely 
arts by which human life is sustained and in¬ 
vigorated. All the refinements of civilization 
rest upon the two fundamental foots of agri¬ 
culture and architecture. The first stage of 
the evolution out of barbarism is marked by 
plowing and building. Where tho plow is 
unknown and the hammer unheard* tho tribes 
of men will never reach beyond the develop¬ 
ment of hunters and nomads. 
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Iii ancient Chalckea the agricultural life 
was vividly suggested by tho aspect and char¬ 
acter of the valley. A level and unobstructed 
nil uviul plain stretched from river to river. 
What seeds soever were scattered hi this mel¬ 
low soil sprang into vigorous life. Tho prim¬ 
itive dwellers iu these flats were abundantly 
and certainly rewarded for their labor. The 
native grains and fruits were refined by culti¬ 
vation, and tho overplus of the harvest sug¬ 
gested new wants and tho possibilities of 
commerce. 

The most fruitful of the districts soon 
gathered the most enterprising population. 
The growing village gave token of progress. 
Thou came the town, the oity, the temples of 
the gods. The earliest buildings of Chaldicn 
were cabins constructed by bending into 
arches the tall stems of growing plants, inter¬ 
woven with reeds, and covered with mats of 
rushcB. Soon-the strong trunk of the palm- 
tree was substituted for the native reed iu the 
construction of tho frame, and instead of a 
barricade of matting, a coat of plastering, 
composed of mud and bitumen, was hud 
upon the wall. 

In a mild and equable climate such houses 
might well suffice for the abodes of men. 
Villages and towns might be so constructed, 
wherein civilized peoples could live in comfort 
and prosperity. But as society advanced the 
religious impulse and publio spirit cooperated 
to demand and to produce a higher style of ar¬ 
chitecture. The temples of the gods must bo 
imposing and ornate, ami to this end some 
material more enduring than reeds and trunks 
of palms must be procured. In this stage of 
their development men generally resort to 
stone; but the Chaldteans were here at a dis¬ 
advantage. What nature has so abundantly 
supplied in most countries is entirely wanting 
in Lower Mesopotamia. In the whole coun¬ 
try between Snmnrnh ami the sea there is not 
a single quarry of stone. Tho peculiar char¬ 
acter of early Babylonian architecture can be 
traced to this remarkable feature in the physical 
structure of the country. The Arabian quar¬ 
ries on tho west yielded only a coarse sand¬ 
stone; tho distance was great, aud the inter¬ 
vening plain, for the most part, an oozy and 


impassable marsh. The aluiouce of neighbor¬ 
ing bills, 

“ Itock-ribbod and ancient as the sun,” 

imposed on the. Chaldteans the necessity of 
selecting from the. bosom of nature some ma¬ 
terial less enduring than that which has given 
immortality to the ruins of Egypt. Except 
to a very limited extent and only iu peculiar 
situations, such as in the exposed part of an 
important wall, is any stoue found among the 
remains of Babylonian grentness. 

Clay in the form of bricks and tiles, was 
tho natural substitute, and of this an excellent 
article was abundantly procurable. 

In tho more ancient ruins of Chaldroa, the 
bricks are of tho sun-dried variety; and 
though, in those parts which have been freely 
exposed to the action of the elements only 
dust and shapeless fragments remain, yet, in 
the inner and more protected situations the 
bricks ore as well preserved and firm ns when, 
four thousand years ago, they wore laid in 
wall and buttress. The introduction of tho 
kiln so greatly improved the quality of bricks 
as to make them a fair substitute for stone, 
nor does it appear that the art of hardening 
day by the action of fire lias been much im¬ 
proved beyond the primitive methods em¬ 
ployed by the masons of Clmldfoa. 

The early builders of the Mesopotamian 
towns generally used both kinds of briokfi in 
tho same edifice, constructing tho central parts- 
and inner walls of the sun-dried variety aud 
timing tho walls without and parts exposed 1 
with bricks burnt iu a kiln. Tho harder and 
more durable material was thus made to pro¬ 
tect the perishable from disintegration under 
the notion of the weather. In on bob where- 
buildings were constructed wholly of bricks- 
baked in the sun, the walls—otherwise weak 
and unstable—were strengthened by building 
in, at intervals of four or live feet, thick 
layers of reed matting, which were allowed to- 
project beyond the edge of the wall, thus 
forming an external protection, as well as giv¬ 
ing coherence to the mass. The burnt bricks of 
Chnldoea wore large in size and in shape pecul¬ 
iar, The ride surface was near a foot square, 
and tho thickness about two and ft fourth 
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laches. Thorn bricks which were intended 
for the comers and angles were molded in 
triangular form or other shapes adapted to 
the purpose, while such as were intended for 
the arches wore given the shape of wedges. 

In color the kiln-dried bricks were gener¬ 
ally of a yellowish tinge, sometimes a dark 
Muo, or more raroly a pole red. The sun¬ 
baked bricks were more variable in size, somo 
being as small as six iuohea square by two 
inches thick, and some being ns much ns seven 
inches in thiokness by sixteen inches in length 
and breadth. The color of these is scarcely 
darker than the native day, which, owing to 
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the absence of iron in the soil, is much lighter 
than in most countries. 

In order to cement their walls into a com¬ 
pact mass the Chaldreans employed two hindB 
of mortar. The first was mere clay or mud 
mixed with chopped straw, the other bitumen. 
The latter was the better material, binding to¬ 
gether so firmly the bricks between which it 
was placed that even at the present day they 
can not he separated without a heavy blow. 
The use of bitumen succeeded the use of clay 
at the same time that the kiln-burnt suc¬ 
ceeded the sun-dried variety of bricks. 

The principal ruins of ancient Chaldea— 
Bowariyeh and Mugheir—have already been 
described in connection with the reign of 
TJrukh. The temple of Abu-Sharein was of 
the same general character, though somewhat 

'The Inner Inscription contains the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


move refined in its proportions and style than 
wore the edifices at Wnrka and Ur. It is one 
of the few structures of truo Chuldamn date 
in which stone is extensively employed. The 
proximity of a quarry in the neighboring 
Arabian hills is sufficient to explain this rare 
departure from the use of brick; but it is not 
so easy to account for the presence of pieces 
of agate, alabaster, and marble, carefully cut 
and polished, which have been discovered in 
abundance scattered about the base of the 
edifice. Small plates of gold And gilt-headed 
nails, employed, -no doubt, in internal orna¬ 
mentation, have likewise been found in the 
ruin. 

The Chaldasm temples, though massive 
and imposing, were evidently wanting in 
architectural beaut)'. In the lovel and un¬ 
varying plain in which they were situated, 
they were, no donbt, grand and impressive ob¬ 
jects; but the absence of external ornament 
and of the thousand effects which art so 
readily produces in tbe construction of great 
buildings, must have rendered tbe temples of 
Lower Mesopotamia, with their somber outer 
walls and huge buttresses and unsightly air* 
holes, devoid of beauty and attractiveness. 

In the inner parts, especially in the sacred 
Bhrine of the deity to whom the temple was 
dedicated, considerable artistic skill was dis¬ 
played in ornamenting the wood-work and the 
images of the god. Plates of blue enamel, 
nails of copper and of gold, and the bits of 
alabaster already referred to, indicate that the 
inner shrines of temples were decorated in 
a pleasing and artistic manner; but, beyond 
this, the great structures of Chaldcea were, 
like the pyramids, dependent for their effect 
upon the mere grandeur and massiveness of 
their aspect. 

Of the common buildings — dwellings, 
houses, huts—not much is known. Only a 
few structures of thw sort have been pre¬ 
served.' The outlines of one dwelling-house 
have been traced in the excavations made at 
Ur. The foundation was a brick platform, 
raised considerably above the surface. The 
house itself was in the form of a cross, irregu¬ 
lar in outline and wanting in symmetry of 
proportions. The floore were-of burnt brick 
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well laid iu bitumen, and the walla were plas¬ 
tered with gypsum. In the chambers of a 
house discovered at Ahu-Shnrein more elabo¬ 
rate decoration is found. The walls are orna¬ 
mented with designs in color-frescoes in red, 
black, and white; figures of birds, boasts, and 
men, carefully drawn on the fine, firm plaster 
of the walls. 

The compartments of Chaldron houses 
were generally long and narrow, and into 
these dom'd opened directly from without. 
The roofs w<Jre principally of wood, and 
framed so as to lie fiat from wall to wall. 
Sometimes an arched roof is found, high and 
regular, well built of bricks and pointed with 
bitumen. 

By what means the light was admitted into 
the Chaldron houses the excavations have 
thus far. failed to Bhow. Ho windows have 
been discovered in the wolte; but this may bo 
accounted for by the fact that only the lower 
part of the walls, to the hoight of six or 
eight feet, remniu of what was once a story of 
considerable elevation. It is to bo greatly re¬ 
gretted that the building material employed 
by the ancient inhabitants of Chalclasa was 
not like that of Egypt—everlasting. 

After the buildings, public and private, 
which have been preserved on the banks of 
the Lower Euphrates, the objects of next im¬ 
portance to the historian are the bnrying- 
placea of the dead. The tombs of Chaldron 
aTe so pleutiftd and so thickly populated as to 
give rise to the conjecture that the dead of 
the Assyria ub were brought from the north to 
be Interred in the sacred land. The quantity 
of human remains in certniu burying-grounds 
is thought to he too great to have been de¬ 
rived from the people of the adjacent district. 
Large spaces are literally filled with bones 
and relics of the dead. Sometimes the coffins 
have been piled one upon another to the 
deptli of from thirty to sixty fed, and for miles 
out into the desert the very soil underfoot 
seems to be nothing but the accumulated dust 
of dead races. 

In some of these localities the relics are 
from widely separated epochs ; but in other 
places the remains are homogeneous, being 
evidently gathered from n given period of 


Chalchefin history. Tho position and quality 
of the relics, tho nature of tho accompanying 
ornaments, and particularly tho character of 
tho coffins in which the remains are inclosed, 
arc generally sufficient to determine the date 
ut which the burying-ground was poopled. 
Hone of the remains found in tlieae vast char¬ 
nels belong to u time more recent than the 
middle of the sixth century B. C., while 
many are to bo referred to the earlier, even 
the earliest, epochs of tho national history.* 

In disposing of the dead the Chaldrons 
employed several methods of sepulture. In 
the first of these tlio body was laid prone in a 
brick vault. The chamber was about seven 
feet in length by three and a-half feet in 
breadth and five feet high. The floor and 
walls were made of sun-dried bricks carefully 
laid in mud or bitumen, and the side walla 
were closed in above with an aroh. On the 
floor was spread a matting of reeds, and on 
this the body was laid bo as to rest on tho left 
si.de> The fingers of the right hand wore 
placed upon a copper bowl, which was set in 
tho palm of the left. A single brick was 
placed beneath the head for a pillow. Articles 
of ornament and use were set in different 
parts of the vault, and vessels containing food 
and drink wore placed near the lioad of tlio 
dead. Vaults of this style seem to have been 
in many instances family tombs, the remains 
of several bodies being frequently found in 
the same chamber. Besides tho briok vaults, 
several kinds of coffins were used in earth 
burial. The first of these was a burnt day 
box in the shape of the cover of a dish. In 
the bottom of tho tomb a foundation was laid 
of bricks. Tills was covered with mats, ns in 
the brick vaults; on these mats the body of 
the dead was laid, and over the body a large 
earthenware trough was turned so as to inclose 
and cover tlie remains. Tho huge dish thus 
inverted over tho dead was generally seven 
feet long, two and n-half feet broad at the 
bottom, and three foot high. The covers iu 
the graves Of children were only about one- 
half the size of those in the tomhs of adults, 
the latter being the largest specimens of pot¬ 
tery which have been discovered in any 
country. Iu a few instances two skeletons 
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hnve been found under a single cover, but in 
moat coses only one body was placed under 
each coffin. Arranged about the dead, as in 
tbe faintly vaults, articles of food and orna¬ 
ment were sot, the disposition of tlio body 
being os in brick obnmbcra already described. 
The dish-cover coffins wore buried at a great 
depth, nouc of tboRe discovered at Mughoir 
being within less titan scv6n or eight feet of 
the suriheo. 1 

Another kind of coffins employed by the 
Chnlduutns consisted of two large earthenware 
vessels, shaped like ancient water-jars, set 
mouth to mouth and sealed with bitumen. 
Each jnr was about three feet deep, tho whole 
inner space of six feet being 
sufficient to contain the body 
of a full-sized adult. Within 
the earthen cylinder thus 
formed by setting the two 
jars mouth to mouth tho 
dead was placed, and tie 
whole covered with earth. 

For it was the manner of 
the Clnvkhsaus to arrange 
tho coffins containing the 
bodies of their dead in rows 
on the ground and then 
cover them from sight, 
gradually raising a mound 
over the place selected for 
burial. When a sufficient depth had been 
attained, another layer was placed above the 
first, and then another, till the surfnoe of tho 
mound was sometimes raised sixty feet above 
the original loVel. 

The sepulchral mounds were carefhlly 
drained. Long shafts of clay tiling extended 
from the surface to the original ground level, 
insuring a perfect drainage. The shafts were 
composed of a succession of rings or joints 
about two feet in diameter, caob joint being 
skillfully fitted into the next and sealed with 
bitumen. At the top each shaft contracts to,a 


1 It is quite probable that a pavfc of this unusual 
depth of burial may bo accounted for on the sup¬ 
position of subsequent accumulation on tho sur¬ 
face. The “min of dust,” continuing for some 
thousands of "years, has no doubt heaped upon the 
Chnldiean dead some additional depth of earth. 


diameter of about six inches. The whole tube 
irf filled within and packed without with a 
moss of broken pottery, the whole being 
ns well adapted to tho purpose of a perfect 
drain ns any modorn contrivance. By tho 
means hero described tho tomb-mounds of 
Lower Mesopotamia have boon completely 
pre,<?oiwed from the effects of dampness, the 
contents being generally found ns dry as tho 
dust of dust. 

Their large dish-cover coffins and huge 
stacks of drainage tiling show the Ckuldteans 
to have been unusually skillful in tho design 
and manufacture of potteries. Other specimens 
of their work are more elegant and artistic, 


Many jars, vases, and drinking-cups, belong¬ 
ing to tlie. earlier times of the monarchy, bear 
evidence of careful manipulation and beauty 
of finish. Some are of rude and primitive 
patterqg, resembling tho aboriginal pottery of 
Muxicowmd Pern; but - others are produced 
from tho finest clay, skillfully turned on the 
potters wheel, and of designs equaling hi 
beauty the second class of Greek vases. In a 
few instances the artist has, with considerable 
success, imitated the forma of nnimals, but 
this kind of art is generally found on burnt 
tablets prepared especially to contain the re¬ 
liefs. In such works the figures most fre¬ 
quently modeled are those of lions, bulls, and 
men, and the prevailing idea is that of a com¬ 
bat—the man overcoming the lion or the lion 
devouring the man. 

Of the signet-cylinders mention has heen 
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made in a previous chapter. These peculiar 
official ornaments were generally of jasper or 
chalcedony, and wore used by their owners to 
impress their seals on soft clay tablets employed 
in writing. The cylinders were about n-lialf 
inch in diameter by three inches in length, 
'through the axis a hole was bored and a metal 
parallelogram—bronze or copper—one sale of 
which passed through the opening, was 
attached, und by means of this the cylinder 
was rolled upon the tablet. The ornament 
was suspended to the wrist or neck of the 
owner by a chain or string fastened to the 
metal frame. On the surface of the signet, ns 
already noticed, the design of the seal adopted 
by the wearer was cut in reverse, so that- the 
impression was made in relief. The engraving 
presented in these ancient relics of a dead 
empire is frequently of such elegance and 
delicacy as to excite tire admiration, if not the 
envy, of modem lapidaries. 

The tools und implements employed by the 
Chaldeans were rude and imperfect. In the 
oldest mins dint knives, hatchets, and ham¬ 
mers of Btouo abound, while articles of bronze 
are less plentifully distributed. Of the latter 
znaterinl the specimens nre chiefly arrow-heads, 
knives, hatchets, and sickles. The stone im¬ 
plements nre generally indicative *af some 
progress in the use of materials and the adap¬ 
tation of means to ends, but in many instances 
the tools are of so primitive a form, and bo 
rudely fashioned, ns to excite surprise that the 
articles produced with them should exhibit 
go much elegance. 

At the first the precious metal of the Chnl- 
dreans wns iron, its use being limited to orna¬ 
mentation. Several of the other metals—silver, 
zinc, platinum—were unknown. .Articles of 
gold and copper are plentifully found in the 
mounds, while relics of tin and lend nre ex¬ 
tremely rare. Gold, like iron, was chiefly em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of ornaments, and 
copper, in the form of bronze, furnished 
among the Glmldteans, as among most ancient 
peoples, the main reliance in the way of me¬ 
tallic instruments, particularly in the fabrica¬ 
tion of weapons. 

Of the textile fabrics of Chaldron not much 
is known. It could hardly be expected that 


the perishable product of looms, whose owners 
have slumbered in dust for four thousand 
years, should have survived to excite our cu¬ 
riosity. Only a few shrecU of linen and some 
scraps of tasseled head-dress, occasionally found 
in the tombs, remain ns a token of the work 
done by the wcavors and spinners of Lower 
Mesopotamia. In the hook of Joshua we are 
told how Achan lost his life for coveting a 
Babylonish garment which ho had found along 
with a wedge of gold among the spoils of 
Jericho; and the reputation which Babylon 
afterwards enjoyed as the chief sent of the 
costliest manufactures of the world, leaves 
little doubt that her skill in this line of hu¬ 
man industry had been of a high order oven 
from the earliest times. 

It was in a clear apprehension of the laws 
of nature, rather than hi a, useful application 
of knowledge to the practical nffnii-s of life, 
that tho Chaldieans surpassed most of the 
nations of antiquity. Tho featureless plain 
of Mesopotamia wns in a great measure de¬ 
void of vivid, terrestrial phenomena. Those 
aspects of the natural world, which in most 
countries are so complex und variable ns to 
bRfflc investigation and stimulate the growth 
of myths, were in Chaldron, as in Egypt, more 
regular, and suggestive of an orderly sequences 
Here nature seemed calm and majestic. The 
exact point at which a star cat the b'jrizon 
could bo noted from evening to owning. 
The return of any given phenomenon hi the 
stately progress of tho ekfes might wall pro¬ 
voke attention mid excite expectancy of 
another recurrence. The serene climate ani 
pellucid Cliakham heavens brought tho people 
ever face to face with tho stars. That scienoe 
rather than poetry should be the favorite di* 
version of the Clmldronn sages was a naturcft 
result of their situation owl surroundings. 

The observation of the skies, so assiduously 
cultivated on the Lowor Euphrates, laid the 
foundation of astronomy and chronology, 
Diodorus truthfully declares that the Chub 
dreans were far before nil other nations in 
their knowledge of tho heavens. Here it was 
that the relation of the solar circuit to the 
other cycles of the system was discovered and 
recorded. It was seen that the sun completes 
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•his course in the heavens in about twelve 
rounds of the moon, and, therefore, was tho 
yeHr divided into twelve months of thirty 
days each; and when this was found to meas¬ 
ure the year inaccurately a system of inter- 
•calculutions was introduced by which tho cal¬ 
endar year was made to correspond with the 
sidereal year of three hundred and sixty-five 
■and a fburth days. 

The progress of tho sun through the 
heavens was mapped for each of the twelve 
months, and thus tho twelve signs of the 
Zodiac were established. The deviations of 
the planets from tho path of tho sun on either 
aido determined the boundaries of tho zodiacal 
signs, and each sign was divided into thirty 
degrees by the daily prograss of the solar orb. 

The phases of tho moon fixed the limits of 
the week at seven days, and after the analogy 
of tho year each day was divided into twelve 
parte or hours. Tims from nature wore de¬ 
duced tho elements of tho duodecimal system 
of. computation. The hour was divided into 
sixty parts—five times twelve. The cubit 
consisted of twenty-four finger-breadths—two 
times twelve. The mms was a cycle of sixty 
years; the ««• was teu times sixty, and the 
aar was the square of sixty, or three thousand 
-six hundred years. 

For determining the distance from point 
to point in the open skies tho hreadth of tho 
sun’s diao was taken ns n unit. On tho morn¬ 
ing of the equinox, at the precise moment 
when the upper limb of the sun was seen to 
•cut the horizon, nu orifice in a water-jar was 
opened and the fluid allowed to run until the 
full diso was risen. The water discharged 
•was carefully measured and was found to be 
l-720th of the quantity discharged through 
the same orifice by sunrise on the following 
.morning—from which the inference was draw 
that tho whole orbit of the sun is measured 
by seven hundred and twenty times the 
breadth of liis own diso. This ingenious 
method of observation furnished a unit both 
of space and time, tho former being one-lmlf 
a degree, and the latter, two minutes, or one- 
thirtieth of an hour. The distance which an 
active foot-courier could walk in thirty units 
of time, that is, An hour, was called a parasang, 


and one-thirtieth of a parasang was a stadium. 
The stadium was divided into three hundred 
and sixty parts called cubits, and sixty cubits 
constituted a pldhron. 1 

By tho application of these simple meas¬ 
ures to the terrestrial and celestial spheres the 
Clmldieana obtained very extraordinary re¬ 
sults—results which may be fiiirly called sci¬ 
entific. They discovered and recorded the 
fact that in a period of two huudred and 
twenty-three months the lunar eclipses return 
in the same order. The establishment of this 
cycle gavo the length of tho synodic and pe¬ 
riodic months with so much accuracy that 
modem astronomers have found the calcula¬ 
tions true to within less than five seconds of 
our time. 

The Babylonian tablets have already fur¬ 
nished a list of ten eclipses of the moon and 
three conjunctions of planets whieli wore re¬ 
corded by observers in the yoars 721 and 720 
B. C. CttUisthenes, who accompanied Alex¬ 
ander the Great on his expedition to Babylon, 
sent to Aristotle from that city a set of tablets 
containing astronomical records reaching back 
to about the middle of the twenty-third cen¬ 
tury before our era. Although these records 
are lost, and although the data on wliioh 
they were calculated must have been in somo 
particulars erroneous, yot they were no doubt 
genuine astronomical tables whioh—had they 
boon preserved—would possess for modem as¬ 
tronomers unusual interest nncl value. It 
docs not appear that tho astronomical science 
of the Chaldscans was tinctured with astrolog¬ 
ical superstitions, or that the baleful effects of 
priestcraft had blurred the natural beauty of 
tho skies. 

Some knowledge of arithmttio was neces¬ 
sarily precedent to progress in astronomy. 
Nor is it a matter of conjecture that tho 
Cbaldrenns had considerable drill in the science 
of numbers. Two systems of notation were, 

1 The Babylonian cubit was equal to a fraction 
over one and two-thirds fact, more exactly ' 21 
inches, or 625 millimeters. Hence the following 
table of equivalents: 

1 cubit =■ 21 inches. 

60 cubits — 1 plethron •=■ 36 yards- 
6 pletlim — 1 stadium — 88.2 rods. 

90 Btadia — 1 parasang — a58 miles. . 
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employed, the ouo duodecimal, the other dec* 
ininl. In writing the mmihew, only two ele¬ 
mentary diameters, the wedge (I) nud the 
nrrow-head (;>), were employed. These char¬ 
acters were combined in ft manner nt once 
simple and comprehensive, so as to constitute 
a complete and satisfactory table of notation. 
The chief defects of the system were the repe¬ 
tition of the same character to express differ¬ 
ent numbers, the absence of the Arabic prin¬ 
ciple of giving a figure a value according to 
its rank, and the want of a cipher or zero. 
Taken all in all, the method was superior to 
that iu use among the Greeks and Romans. 

The system of weights employed by the 
Chaldfcnns was based upon their system of 
measure. A cubit of water, weighing nhout 
sixty-six pounds, was divided into sixty equal 
parts, and each part called a being about 
five-sixths of a pint. This was the unit of 
measure; and the weight of this unit, called 
a mina, was the unit of weight. The oldest 
specimen of a weight which antiquarian re¬ 
search has rescued from the past is a duck- 
shaped stoue belonging to King Ugi of Ur. 
The simple inscription, “ ten mince of Hgi,” 
tells the story of its date and use. 

Investigation has shown that the Chal- 
dleans, like most other nations, had one sys¬ 
tem of weights for the common articles of the 
market-place, and another for the precious 
metals and gems. Instead of the imperial 
weights employed for all other purposes, gold 
and silver were estimated by a more delicate 
system, iu which peculiar circular pieces or 
rings of the precious metals were taken ns 
ti.9 units of weight The denominations were 
the talent, the thekel, etc.-names afterwards 
adopted by the Hebrews and the Greeks. 

The system of writing employed by the 
Chaldrenns is worthy of special consideration. 
Like the hieroglyphics of Egypt, the Bnbylo- 
piftn system was, for a long time, the puzzle 
lot European scholarship. Its first peculiarity 
is that all the characters employed are recti¬ 
linear, and the second is that the characters 
are nearly all sloping or wedge-liko in form, 
from which tbs name cuneiform, meaning 
wedge-shaped, has been adopted to describe 
this species of writing. 


Philosophically considered, such writing 
is of the same nature us the hieroglyphics 
of the Egyptians. Both systems began with 
the pictorial representation of objects by 
means of lines. In the case of the hiero¬ 
glyphics the development was rather iu the 
use of curves, while, for some reason, in the 
system of the Assyrian and Persian nations, 
the use of right lines predominated. As a 
result of these two tendencies the curve-line 
figures of beasts and birds was longer retained 
in the writing of the Egyptians nud soonei 
lost by cursive abbreviations in the writing 
of the Chaldieans. The gradual departure 
from the old pictorial typo, and the substitu¬ 
tion, first of an emblemntio, and afterwards- 
of a phonetic type to represent the name of 
the object rather than the object itself, and 
finally the use of this phonetic type in spell* 
ing alphabetically the words of the language, 
were the same in both the hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform systems. Each passed in like man* 
nor through successive stages of degeneration 
until the arbitrary nlphubet triumphed over 
the pictorial symbols. 

The appoaranco of cuneiform writing is- 
peculiarly angular and jagged. The words 
are produced by combinations of the two 
simple types, the arrow-head (>) and the- 
wedge (Y). Iu many instances the ebaraotor 
is a monogram rather than n word spelled 
alphabetically, showing that the process of 
phoneticizing the language was arrested before- 
it was complete. In other cases the diame¬ 
ters used are determinatives, being affixed to- 
certain words to indicate their classification. 
Thus a given determinative indicates that the< 
word to which it belongs is tho name of a 
beiug in the class of gods; another, that the 
object is classified with men; another, with 
countries; a .fourth, with towns, etc. It is* 
probable that the determinatives had, as a 
general rule, no pkonetio influence on the 
words to which they belonged, their function 
being merely official, like that of a capital 
letter in English. It appears that, iu some 
instances, however, the determinative wne- 
pronounced instead of the word to which it 
was affixed. 

The writing of the Chaldieans is almost m> 
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abundant aa that of the Egyptians. It is 
preserved iu the two forms of tablets anil 
bricks. In all cases the writing was impressed 
on the clay while moist and plastic. The in¬ 
scriptions on the bricks are all of a royal 
origin, recounting the story of the building 
in whioh they are found, the name of the 
king, his titles, his glory and renown. The 
tablet inscriptions are more frequently of a 
private character, referring to such matters as 
deeds, oontracts, and personal records. The 
writing is from loft to right in nil cases except 
on the signet-cylinders, on which the inscrip¬ 
tions are of course reversed. Where the le¬ 
gend is printed on brioks, only a part of each 
brick—a square near the middle—is occupied 
with tho inscription, which seems, iu most 
eases, to have been stamped upon the clay, 
but iu others to have been ougraved or out in 
the surface with a tool. 

Tho tablets of the Chaldicans aro plates 
of baked clay, slightly convex on each side, 
resembling a small pillow, flattened to tho 
thickness of two or three inches. The slmpo 
is not alwayB regular, nor does it appear tluit 
tho makers cared much for tho beauty of the 
material whioh was to contain a record of 
their thought. The sides of the tablets were 
thiokly covered with cuneiform inscriptions. 
Tho plates were then carefully burnt, and when 
this was done a new layer of clay was spread 
over the surface upon which the inscription 
was repeated. The whole was baked a Becond 
time, so tlmt the inner legend was securely 
incased in a shell of imperishable tiling. If 
tho outer inscription should be defaced, the 
shell could he broken away, revealing tho 
original within. And this original could 
even be repeated by casting now clay in the 
concave mold of the outer crust, for this 
would contain iu relief an exact duplicate of 
tho first inscription on the inner tablet. 

On many of tho plates, in addition to the 
matter contained in tho regular inscription, 
the signet-cylinder of the maker or contractor 
has been rolled across the surface, producing 
in relief the legend adopted by the wearer as 
bis motto and seal. This part of the inserip- 
tiou is found lying in a band across the face 


of the tablet, and is easily distinguishable 
from tho rest, of which it is evidently the ut- 
testation. After the tablet was completed in 
the manner described, it was laid away among 
tiie archives of the family, just ns important 
papers are filed for preservation. Such in¬ 
scriptions are abundant in all the ruins of 
Lower Mesopotamia; and there is little doubt 
that the deciphering of these mute plates of 
autiquity—a work as yet only begun—is des- 
.tined to cast-much light on some of the vexed 
problems of ancient history. 

In addition to what they printed on clay 
and preserved by burning, the Chnldreane 
were skillful in gem engraving. Their work 
of this kind was sometimes highly artistic, 
comparing favorably with that done by the 
modem lapidary. Tho siguots and senls 
already described belong to this kind of 
art, and the inscriptions oa some of the 
cylinders aro of such ou archaic type ns to 
prove conclusively that the art was success¬ 
fully practiced from the earliest times of the 
Empire. Several of the seals belonging to 
the elder Ghaldeean monarchs have been de¬ 
ciphered and translated into English. Of 
this description is the seal of Urukli, men¬ 
tioned in a former chapter. The Inscription 
is: “The signet of Urukli, the pious chief, 
king of Ur, high-priest of Niffer.” Reference 
has also been made to the seal of Ilgi, on 
which the legend is as follows: "To the 
manifestation of Nergal, king of Bit-Zida, of 
Zurgulla, for the saving of the life of Ilgi, 
the powerful hero, the king of Ur, son of 
Urukh. . . . May his name be preserved,” 
A oyllnder belonging to one of the Sin Dy¬ 
nasty has the followiug inscription: “ Siu, the 
powerful chief, the king of Ur, the king of 
the four races. . . . his seal.” Some of the 
cyliuders are plain, having neither figures nor 
inscriptions on their surfaces. Others have 
figures and emblems, but no legend. Consid¬ 
erable variety is shown iu tho designs pre¬ 
sented on the signets, end no inconsiderable 
degree of artistic skill exhibited in their exe< 
oution. Enough remains to establish the fact 
that the gem-cutters of Chahltea were profes¬ 
sional workmen and devotees of their art 
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Chapter X.—religion. 



HE religions system of 
the Chaklreaus began with 
a theory of the cretitiou 
of the world. This theory, 
as it was' received and 
taught by the prieBts of 
Babylon, lins been pre¬ 
sented in the fragment of Bgvosub already 
referred to, 1 and is ns follows: 

“Once alt was darkness and water. In 
this chaos lived horrid animals, and men with 
two wings, and others with four wings and 
two fnccs, and others again with double organs, 
mole and female. Soma had the tliiglis of 
gonts, and liom9 on their heads; others had 
horses’ feet, or were formed behind like a 
horse and in front like a man, There were 
hulls with human heads, and horses and men 
with the .heads of dogs, and other animals 
of human shape with fins like fishes, and 
fishes like sirens, and dragons, and creeping 
tilings, and serpents, and wild creatures, tho 
imnges of which are to be found in the tem¬ 
ple of Bel. 

“ Over all these ruled a woman of the 
name of Omorkn. But Bel divided the dark¬ 
ness and clove the woman asunder, and of 
one part he made the earth, rmd of tlie other 
the sun and moon and planets; and he drew 
off the water and apportioned it to the land, 
and prepared and arranged the world. But 
those creatures could not eudure the light of 
the sun and became extiuot. 

** When Bel saw the land uninhabited and 
yofc fruitful he smote off his head and bade 
one of the gods mingle the blood which flowed 
from his head with earth, aud form therewith 
men and nnimtils aud wild creatures who could 
support the atmosphere. A. great multitude 
of men of various tribes inhabited Chuldrca, 
■but they lived without any order, like the 
animals. 

" 'Ikon there appeared to them from the 
•ECO, oil the Bhoro of Babylonia, a* fearful ani- 
^See mile, jt. 112. 


mnl of the name of Oak. His body was that 
of a fish, but under the fish’s bead another 
head was attached, and on the fins were feet 
like those of a man, aud he had a man’s voice. 
The image of the creature is still preserved. 
Tlie animal came at morning, and passed the day 
with men. But he took no nourishment, and 
at sunset went again into the sea, and there 
remained for the night. This animal taught 
men language and science, the harvesting of 
seeds and fruits, the rules for tlie boundaries 
of land, the modes of building oitios and 
I temples, arts, and writing, and all that pertains 
to tho civilization of human life." 

Such is tho story of the genesis of things 
as told by Berosus. The narrative goes on 
to recount the genoalogy and history of the 
princes who first reigned in the earth after' 
tlie creature Oftn taught men tho arts and 
sciences. First came Atoms, whom tho god 
himself had called from the shepherd life to 
be king of Chaldcea. His reign bistod for 
36,000 years. After that his son Alaparus 
ruled for 10,800; Almelon, for 46,800; and 
Ammenon for 43,200. Then thore came an- 
other sea-god up from tlie deep whose name 
was Idotion. He, like Oan, instructed the 
human race, and then retired os ho came. In 
a subsequent reign, also of fabulous duration, 
four additional fish-men, having the wisdom 
of the gods, came from the sea, and were for a 
season the teachers of mankind; and finally 
in the reign of Edorankhus another aquatic 
god, Odakon, of like fashion with tho preced¬ 
ing, came and explained in detail the wonders 
of the system which Onn had revealed in out¬ 
line. This was the last of the Chaldienn ava¬ 
tars before tlie flood of Xmitlum* 

The gods of the Cboldceaus were Bky-goda. 
Their home w as in the open heaven. They 

1 It is interesting to note that tho ten primeval 
rulers of tlie world—A lor us, Alaparus, Ahnelon, 
Ammenon, Amegulnrus, Dnfirtus, Edorankhus, 
Amompsinns, Otiurtus, and XlBiith rus—correspond 
in number at least to the ten antediluvian patri¬ 
archs mentioned in tho Book of Genesis. 
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were for tlio most part the deities of stars 
*iid planets. Twelve were worshiped ns hav¬ 
ing divine powers of the highest order. The 
supreme god was El. After hiiu was named 
the great capital Bab-El—the Gate of El. He 
sat enthroned above the other deities in heaven. 
He was the lord of the slcy-lond. Austere and 
stern he wn9, sitting apart from the other gods 
and without sympathy for the human mec. 

In the great flood tlio anger of El was 
kindled against all men, even Sisit, whom he 
wished to destroy with the rest. His titles 
were “the Warrior,” “the Prince of the gods,” 
“the Lord of tho universe. 1 ’ In one of the 
Assyrian tablet.] he is called “the Lamp of 
the divinities/' and everywhere he was recog¬ 
nized ns dwelling in light and majesty. The 
worship of El, however, was not so universal 
or popular as was that of the gads whom tho 
Chnldtean imagination more intimately asso¬ 
ciated with human interests and hopes. 

After El tho next in rank among tho dei¬ 
ties of tho Clmldmans was tlio god Anu. Ho 
had his hbodo in tho concnvo dome of the 
heavens. Hither it wqh that tho other gods, 
terrified by tho devastation, ^f tlio flood, fled 
for security from the wrath of El. Anu had 
many titles. In tlie Assyrian' inscriptions he 
is generally honored with tho opltliot vmlik, nr 
king. In other places ho is called “the old 
Anu," 44 tho original Chief," * ! tlio Siro of gods,” 
“the Lord of spirits and demons.” On some 
'tablets he is known as “the King of tho lower 
world," “the Lord of darkness,” 44 the Ruler 
of the far-off* oity," etc. 

Tho chief seat of Aim's worship was the 
ancient city of Erech. Here was one of tho 
favorito burying grounds of tho Cbnldceans, 
and over this Anu was said to preside as a 
tutelary deity. 1 His association with this 
.great necropolis of Lower Mesopotamia gave 
to him something of the character of Pluto 
among the nations of tho West. Tho worship 
of Anu was very ancient. Urukh himself 


l The niuno of tho god Anu appears in many 
•forms. Sometimes it is Ana, BomeiimeB "Yen or 
■Oan, the name of the fish-god who instructed the 
•Chatdraans in tho rudiments of science and nrL 
’The namo also appears in the Hebrew wont Anam- 
tuioloch and others of like formation. 


mentions him among the deities worshiped at 
Ur. SJmmas-Vul, the son of Ismi-Dagon, 
built at Shergal, as early ns 1830 B. C., a 
temple to the honor of this god. Tlio temple 
of Warkft, even after Anu had long ceased 
to be worshiped at its shrine, still bore the 
nnmo of Bit-Aiui, or House of Auu. Even 
Bel tin, whose worship was substituted for that 
nf Anu in this temple, was known ns the 
Lady of Bit-Anu. 

The god Bel is generally known by his 
Greek name Belus. But the attributes given 
him by the Greek authors do not harmonize 
perfectly with those ascribed by the Chnldrenns 
to Bel. By the latter this god was honored 
with such titlpa na “the Hupromo," “the 
Father of the gods,” “the Prooreator,” “the 
Lord of spirits," etc. There is also some con¬ 
fusion between tho offices and titles of Be 
and those of tlio half mythical Nimrod nfter 
his deification, It seems that when the great 
liuutor whs enrolled among the gods his attri¬ 
butes and epithets wore morged with thosj of 
Beliis, or. Bel, so that in later times there was 
little if any distinction between the deified 
Nimrod and tho god with whose nature he 
was blended. 

The common epithet of this hero-god was 
accordingly Bel- or Bil-Nipru, that is, Bel* 
Nimrod, or 44 the Huuter Lord." The qlrief 
seat of his worship was Calneh or Nlpur, the 
modern Niffbr. To him this city whs sacred. 
Here, uo doubt, the great Nimrod reigned in 
tho heroic age of Chaldrea. 'The oity bore his 
name, and the great and splendid temple was 
dedicated to his worship. By many traditions 
he is associated with this old capital of the 
country. 

Besides the local importance of Bel-Nimrod 
iu Calneh, his reputation as a powerful deify 
extended to other cities and districts. A. 
largo temple was erected in his honor by 
Kurri-Galzu at Akkerltitf, and invocations 
found ou Assyrian tablets. In which ho is ad* 
dressed as “the Lord of the world," prove 
that his fume and worship had extended even 
to tho capital of the northern kingdom. To¬ 
gether with- Anu and Hen he constituted a 
trinity of Chaldee gods quite distinguished iu 
power and attributes fVora tlie almigli'y El 
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aiul the stellar deities who will presently 
claim attention. 

Tho third divinity in the triad of G'hnl- 
diea was He a. Ho it was who .in the like¬ 
ness of the fibli-muttster camo up out of the 
sea to teach the Chnldecun letters and astron¬ 
omy. To them he made known the ways of 
life, aud though ho took upon himself the 
form of a reptilo in which to make his revela¬ 
tion to the first settlers in Lower Mesopotamia, 
he seems not to have fluttered by his abase¬ 
ment. By Berosus he is celebrated as being 
**the great Giver of good gifts to man.” Some* 
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times he is called “ the Lord of tho abyss,® 
and sometimes “Lord of the sea.” Like Po¬ 
seidon of the Greeks, Hea was represented as 
having dominion over the waters. But more 
particularly was he worshiped as the giver of 
life and knowledge. As such his symbol was 
the serpent, the common emblem among the 
oriental nations of superhuman wisdom. 1 His 

‘There are strong grounds for connecting the 
tradition of Hen In the form of a reptile, making 
men who ns tho gods, with that of tlie-serpent in 
Paradise luriug Adam and Eve with the promise 
of expanded wisdom in eating of the fruit of tho 
tree of knowledge- Some forms of the Chaldtean 
myth ar6 very similar to tho story of Eden. (See 
Rswlinson’s Herodotus, Yol-1, p. 609.) 


connection with the invention of letters is 
perpetuated in the arrow-head, which, in addi¬ 
tion to being one of tho primary characters' in 
all tho cuneiform inscriptions, is also a symbol 
of Hen. The cult of Hea was one of the 
most important and influential elements in the 
religion of the Chnldceans. 

Next came the gods of the planets and 
stars, the first of whom was the Moon-god 
Sin. Though placed by Berosus after the 
god of the sun, in the myths of the Chaldeoaue 
themselves the raoou-deity has tho preeminence 
over his more luminous rival. Perhaps there 
is in this fact a hint that tlw early race of 
men who gathered into n permanent society 
at Ur of the Chaldees found pleasure and 
profit rather in the cnlm meditations of the 
eventide and the stillness of the night than in 
the splendors of the day. There is no doubt 
that tlw climate of Lower Mesopotamia was 
specially- favorable to the development of 
evening reveries; and it is not difficult to 
conceive how, in the cool of the twilight, 
while the crescent moon hung her silver arc 
of beauty in the western sky, the busy imagi¬ 
nation and reverent heart of tlie Chaldrcnn 
sage as he sat by the door of his tent could 
attribute the first of divine powers to the orb 
of night. 

By tho enriier Chnldmans the Moon-god. 
was called Htnucr, from the same root ns the 
word Ur, the chief sent of his worship. This 
name signifies io ivateh, and the epithet was 
no doubt bestowed in allusion to tho .vigils of 
those who by night watohed their flocks or 
dreamed of the infinite, under tho stars. The 
principal titles of Sin were “the Powerful,” 
“tbo Lord of the spirits,” and “the King of 
gods." In reference to his heavenly sym¬ 
bol, ho was called “the Bright" or “tho- 
Shining.” On the monuments ho sits ns a 
venerable bearded figure, and near his head 
are pictured the various phases of the crescent. 
moon. 1 On the signct-cylindcr of King Urukh 
the Moon-god is so drawn. He eita with one 

‘ It Is a striking peculiarity ot the drawings of 
the crescent moon, ns they appear on tho Baby¬ 
lonian monuments, that tho seinllune Is always set 
with the bow towards the horison—a position which 
In the latitude of Chaldiea could rarely happen in 
nature. 
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bana outstretched ns if in salutation, and 
three worshipers standing before him do 'obei¬ 
sance. This deity was the special favorite of 
the Chnldtcnn kings. To him, ns already 
noted, the greut Urukh and his distinguished 
son Ilgi built and dedicated the ancient tem- 
pie of Ur. His worship was also popular 
with the princes of Borsippa and Babylon. 
One dynasty of Chaldroan sovereigns were in 
honor of this deity designated as the Sin 
kings. During the long period of Assyrian 
domination the Moon-god held his place in the 
esteem of the people, and as late ns the times 
of Nebuchadnezzar hie worship was perpetu¬ 
ated with the greatest ardor and formality. 

Next to Sin among the deities of the lumi¬ 
naries of heaven was Santas, god of the sun. 1 
His symbol was the -cirale. He was repre- 
eented ns illuminating heavon and earth, and 
was celebrated as lord of the daylight. But 
more generally his titles were not directly re¬ 
ferable to tho power and splondor of the sun. 
He was known as “the Euler of all things/’ 
"the Establisher of the firmament,” and “the 
Vanquisher of the king’s enemies,” In war¬ 
like expeditions Samoa went forth with the 
tirmy. He put the fod to flight. Ho tri¬ 
umphed over opposition. He extended the 
royal dominion and upheld the king's arm in 
battle. Just ns the snn warms aud invigorates 
universal nature, so Bnrans in the minds and 
hearts of men cheered with light and warmed 
with inspiration. 

The cities of Larsu and Sippnm were tho 
principal seats of the Bun-god's worship. At 
the former place was the great temple reputed 
to have been built by Urukh and restored 
from time to time' by the Chaldroan kpigs 
down to the times of Nebuchadnezzar. In 
the latter city tho worship of Sarans prevailed 
over all other forms of religion, Insomuch 
that Sippnra became known to the Greeks 
under tho name of HeliopoliB, or City of tho 
Sun. The idolatry of Adrommelech, the fire- 
king, told of in the Second Book of Kings as 
having been introduced into Samaria from the 

l The name is variously written: Sumas, Sha¬ 
mes, Shemsi, Sana!, San, etc. The English word 
aim is no doubt originally derived from the same 

Win. 


East, was but a transplanted form of tho wor¬ 
ship of the Chaldcean Samos. The high tmd 
universal respect in which this deity was held 
by the princes and kings is indicated in the 
fact that very few of the royal signet-cylinders 
are without the symbol of tho sun among 
their emblems of divinity. 

High in rnulc among tho deities of Chal¬ 
dron, though perhaps not greatly esteemed in 
the times of tho founding of the Empire, was 
the storm-god Bin . 1 He wlehled tho power 
of tho air, and was therefore allied in his of¬ 
fices to tho classical Zeus. In tho system of the 
Chnldfeaus, however, Bin most nearly corre¬ 
sponds to the Uranus of Greek mythology. 
He was tho wielder of tho thunder-bolt, the 
director of the storm and tempest. He it was 
who in the Chaldroan account of the deluge is 
represented as thundering in tbo midst of 
heaven. He was regarded as the destroyer of 
the harvest. His emblem, found upon the 
tablets and cylinders, is a kind of flambeau 
representing lightning. His character was 
that of a destructive agent in nature, and yet 
as the rain-god he was celebrated as the giver 
of fertility and the master of the fecundity 
of the earth. The rivers and canals and 
aqueducts were regarded as tinder his watch- 
care, and tho public works by whioh civiliza¬ 
tion is fostered were protected by hie favor. 

The first of the fire-spirits of the planets 
was Adar, tho lord of Saturn. To him were 
given also the Semitic names of Bar and Nin. 
In oharaoter, however, tho god Adar is more 
nearly allied to the classical Hercules than to 
Uranus. He was worshiped os tho god of 
strength aud coutago aud 4 the lord of the 
brave. His face was against the enemy in 
battle, and the heart qf the 'warrior was 
strengthened in the conflict by calling on the 
name of Adar. He was “the Beducer of the 
disobedient," “the Exterminator of rebels.” 
Dike Bol-Nimrod he trampled down the foe. 
Like the Eoman Mars he led the king's armies 
to victory. 

By a strange mingling of attributes, Adar 
is sometimes confounded with that fish-god, 

1 This name is also variously written. Some¬ 
times it is Iya, and more frequently Vul; but Bin 
seems to be Indicated as the true form. 
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Oan, who taught tlio Clinlrheans the begin¬ 
nings of art nud science. In this capacity he 
is represented in tlio reliefs ns part man and 
part fish, nud underneath is written such titles 
as “ God of tho sea” nud 
"the Dweller in the 
depths.” By another 
change of epithets lie is 
lifted again to liis own 
place in the skieB, and 
adored as “ the Chief of 
spirits”and “tile Favor¬ 
ite of the gods.” Further 
on, in the myths of Assyria, Adar, as tho im¬ 
personation of strength and power, takes tho 
character of the Man-bull, and as such stands 
guard in tho sculptured courts of palaces. 

Like the worship of Bin, that of Adar 
aeemu not to elate from the earliest, but rather 
the later, times of the Lower Empire. The 
oldest of his temples were those of Caleb, 
which rank among the more important ruins 
of Ohaldrca. The later temple at Nineveh 
had so great a reputation for magnificence 
that the fame thereof was carried to tho West¬ 
ern nations to be celebrated by Tacitus. Tho 
emblem of Adar is generally the fish, and the 
popularity of the deity and of his worship is 
indicated in tho wido distribution of his em¬ 
blem among tile inscriptions. 

The Jovo of the Clialdtcons was called 
Merodaoh. His leading title, somewhat gro¬ 
tesque withal, is “ the Old Man of tho gods.” 
His worship was a part of tho enrlier religious 
Bystem, and gradually rose to preponderance, 
especially in the times of the Assyrian su¬ 
premacy. Merodnch w'ns tho god of the judg¬ 
ment—the patron of justice and right. In 
his worship there was n larger element of 
morality than in that of most other Eastern 
deities. 1 Iu. all those lands whove justice was 
administered by kiugs Bitting iu the gates, 
Merodach was regarded ns presiding arid 
watching over the right. In a philosophical 
way lie vu known as "King of the earth,” 
"the most Ancient,” and "the Senior of tlio 
gods,” From the high character and spiritual 
nature which h o bore, he wna less frequently 

1 The Hebrew mime of Jupiter 1b Sedek, mean¬ 
ing Janice. 


represented by material emblems than was any 
other of tlio great deities of Chaldsca. Nor is 
it certain that any figure in CJmldfciui art 
is now extant which was intended to give tlio 
artistic concept of this divinity. 1 In the in¬ 
scriptions of Nebuchadnezzar II,, Merodach, 
under the title of Belrabu, is celebrated as 
superior to all the deities of heaven and earth. 

To the planet Mara wa9 aBBigned the war- 
god Neugal, whose titles are "the King of 
battles” and " Champion of the gods.” The 
principal seats of his worship were the ancient 
cities of Kuthfi and Tarbissa. In tho Assyrian 
| account of the flood Nergal is referred to as 
tho destroyer; hut hk chief fame was based 
on liis power over tlio clmse and the battle¬ 
field. In this his attributes are mingled with 
thoso of Bel-Nimrod, to whom lie is also 
likened in the worship given him as the an¬ 
cestor of the Assyrian kings. The symbol of 
Nergal is the celebrated Man-lion, which 
stands with outspread wings at the portals of 
the great temples mid the palace gates of Susa 
and Nineveh. There is thus established an 
intimate association between the War-god and 
Adar, whose effigy, the winged bull, stands 
also as the guardian to the entrances of pal¬ 
aces and temples. 

The Chaldtcan Venus was called Bilit— a 
name which is given in Herodotus as Mylitta. 
The name means “the Lady,” but tlio more 
august title of the goddess is "the Queen- 
mother of tho gods.” Sometimes she is called 
" the Lady of Offspring; ” and it appears that 
the Babylonians gave her a preeminent rank 
ns the goddess of fertility and birth. At 
Babylon a splendid temple was built in her 
honor. Within the court whs a grove, under 
whoso cool shade a fountain of water symbol¬ 
ized the divinity. To her the cooing dove 
was sacred, and the eportivo fish, whoso fe¬ 
cundity peoples the waters. The shrine of 
the goddess was in the grove, near tho fount¬ 
ain, and hither came bands of pilgrims to 
worship. 

According to the custom of the time tho 
maidens of Babylon were once in their lives 

1 Among the sculptures of Babylon, a figure of 
a god walking is supposed to be an attempt to 
represent Merodach 
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obliged to offer themselves at this shrine. At 
n certain season they came in companies, and 
sat in long rows with chaplets of cords on 
their heads, waiting to bo chosen. With tire 
rest came the daughters of princes, in covered 
cara, and with numerous attendants. Each 
maiden was obliged to remain until aome one 
of the pilgrims cast into her lap a coin of 
gold. Then she must arise and follow him. 
The coin she afterwards gftvo to the treasury 
of tho goddess, and was thenceforth freed from 

her obligation. 1 In all P m ‘ ta of Lower MeS0 ‘ 
potamia tho worship of Mylitta was popular, 
and the richness of her temples attested the 
faith of the CIialdmanB in her whom they re¬ 
garded as the giver of beauty and the author 

cf love. ■ 

Opposed to this goddess, who presided over, 
the birth of all things tender and beautiful, 
was 1st AH, the goddess of war and ruin. In 
her attributes she is allied to the Artemis of 
Greek mythology. In her relation tp Mylitta 
we see unmistakable traces of that Eastern 
imagination which, in constructing ite systems 
of theology, has shown so marked a disposition 
to arrange the deities in pairs—-good against 
evil, light against darkness, blessing aud fruit 
against death and ruin. By this strange op- 
. portion of attributes the planet Venus was 
assigned to Istar as well os to Mylitta, so that 
from this source both love and destination 
were said to emanate. The double aspect of 
Venus as morning and evening star had 
caught tho attention of the Choldreans; and 
lust as the Western nations gave one name— 

. Phosphor or Lucifer-to tho star of morning, 
and another—Hesperus—to tho star of even- 
ing, so the astrologers of the Chaldoan plains 
assigned two goddesses, tho one of love and 
blessing, the other of ruin and death, to the 
conspicuous planet of the morning and even¬ 
ing skies. , 

In tho myths of Istar there is a great sim¬ 
ilarity to the stories of Proserpina, as recited 


l Tho stoical Herodotus, In continuing the ac¬ 
count of tho choosing ° f *Jie mridonB, ndds: 

“Tho good-looking and graceful miudans qmoWy 
find a pilgrim*, but tho ugly «« oaimot satisfy 
4be law, and often remain in the taugste «bna 
w four yews.” In the apocryphal Book of Ba 
tucU the eamo' ceremony Is described. 


in the poems of the Latin race. The coming, 
of Life in tho spring, and her disappearance 
in winter, is commemorated in the narra¬ 
tive of Istar’* journey to the nether world. 

She wont down to the house of Irkofla, which 
has no exit. Istar said; “Watchman of the 
waters, open tby gate, that I may enter. If 
thou openest not, I will break thy gate and 
burst asunder thy bars; I will shatter tho 
threshold and destroy the doors." Tho myth 
recites that the door was opened by the watch¬ 
man, awl as Istar passed into the lower world 
he took the crown from her head. At tho 
! successive portalB 
through which she 
passed she was 
stripped of all her 
ornaments, until be¬ 
yond the seventh 
gate she was deliv¬ 
ered to NinhlgnJ, 
the spirit of the 
depths, by whom Is¬ 
tar was grievously 
afflicted. 

Meanwhile the 
world above lament¬ 
ed the loss of Istar 
until what time Hea 
gent word to Nin- 
kigal to release; her. 

Then was she bathed 
In the water of life; 
the * seven portals 
were opened, aud la- 

tar came back to earth: a myth of the return- 
Of spring. 

The representative of the planet Mercury 
among the Chaldceana was the god NebO. 
His name is derived from the word mbbak> 
which in the Semitic dialects signifies to 
prophesy. Nebo was the god of forethought 
aud intelligence. He presided over knowledge 
and learning. He' was said to hear from afar 
off, and to teach aud instruct mankind. In 
his attributes he resembled Hermes of the 
Greeks, though tho character of Nebo woo 
more exalted and less treacherous than that 
of the somewhat whimsionl deity of the West 
Ho was called “the Supporter” “the Evei- 
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.ready," “tho Lord of tlic constellations.’' 
notwithstanding the latter high-sounding title 
it does not appear tlmt Neho was a deity of 
the first rank in greatness. 

Sometimes the name of Neho is omitted 
from lists of the gods, or again it is set amoug 
the minor rather than the major divinities of 
<3inldten. It is doubtful whether Neho was 
worshiped from the earliest times, but it is 
certain that he is to Ira classified with the dei¬ 
ties of Lower Mesopotamia, rather than with 
those of Assyria. The chief seat of his wor¬ 
ship was Borsippu, and it was to him tlmt the 

greet temple of 
world-wide fame, 
known ns the Bira- 
Nimi-ud, was ded¬ 
icated. At Calah, 
on tbo Tigris, the 
ruins of one of his 
shrines are found, 
and it is from this 
pi ace that die 
striking statues of 
the god were taken 
and transferred to 
the British Mu¬ 
seum. 

The catalogue 
of planetary gods 

VIVA, THE PHtBNICHS ASTASTB. ATI fIp NebO. 

"With each god, according to the system of 
the Chaldeans, 1 was associated a goddess, 
who shared with her husband the rule of 
his sphere. Hen, the Chaldtean Neptune, had 
Day-Kika for his queen, and her titles are the 
sariie as his. The wife of Bol-Nimrod was 
Beltjs, who had the highest fame, being hon¬ 
ored with such preeminent titles as “ the 
<5reat Goddess,” and “ Mother of tho deities.” 
Her rank in the pantheon of Clmldtea was 
almost as high ns that of Juno among the 
Bomans, nud besides this exaltation sho had 
also many of the attributes of Ceres and Di¬ 
ana. The queen of El was called Anata, 
but liar personality is scarcely distinguishable 
from his, and her titles are but a reflection 
from her husband's. In like manner was asso¬ 
ciated with Santas in authority his wife, the 
goddess Anuwit, who was worshiped at Lam 


and Sippara. The queen of Merodach was 
Ziu-Banit, who had a temple at Babylon, and 
who divides with Beltis tho honor and rank 
of the Juno of the Chaldocaus. With Nergal 
was associated the goddess Nana, who appears 
to have been the divinity whom the Phoeni¬ 
cians worshiped as Astarte; while to Nebo 
was assigned the goddess Vahamit, who was 
honored with the title of “ tho Exalted one” 
lb was thus that in their aspirations for 
communion with the higher powers, the yearn¬ 
ings of the ancient Chnlrifcans turned upwards 
to the planets and stare. ■ The horizon of the 
Babylonian plain was uniform and boundless. 

• It was tho heaven above rather than tho earth 
beneath, which exhibited variety and lifo> 
The Zodiac was ever new with its brilliant 
evolutions. Through the clear atmosphere 
the tracks of the shining orbs could be traced 
iu every phase and transposition. With each 
dawn of the morning light, with each recur¬ 
rence of the evening twilight, a new panorama 
spread before tho reverent imagination of the 
dreamer, and he saw in the moving spheres 
not only the abode but the manifested glory of 
his gods. Between the rising and the setting 
of the sun and the moon and the stars and the 
movements and vicissitudes of human life— 
the waking and sleeping, the vigor and wea¬ 
riness of men—there seemed to be u constant 
relation. The one appeared to depend on the 
other. The affiura of life seemed to receive 
their laws and conditions from the skies.. The 
antecedents of good aud evil were in the stare. 
Merodach was the author of good; Adar, the 
breeder 6f malevolence. 

Iu the Zodiac the sun had twelve houses. 
His proper homo was in the sign of Loo. So 
likewise the planets passed through twelve 
stages in their journey, and each sign or 
“ house” through which an orb thus passed 
became a seat of divine power, and the'planets 
themselves were gods. With these, thirty of 
tho fixed stars were associated as “ counseling 
gods;” while twelve others in the northern sky 
and twelve in the south, were called “tho 
judges.” As many of these twenty-four lumi¬ 
naries as were above the horizon decided the 
fortunes of the living, while those below the 
limit of night decided the fntes of the dead* 
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JEaoh month of tho year belonged to one of 
the twelve major gods, beginning with Ami. 
The seven days of’the week worn governed 
by the sun, moon, and five planets; and the 
hours of the day were apportioned to controll¬ 
ing luminaries. 

In all this wo find one of the earliest and 
most striking examples of the primitive unity 
of religion, poetry, and science. In the first 
-ages of history the offices of the priest, the 
bard, and the philosopher were hardly to be 
distinguished the one from the other. Each 
had his own subjective concept of nature, and 
each expressed what was most strongly im¬ 
pressed upon his own thought. Doubtless the 
man of antiquity, more than the man of mod¬ 
ern times, was alive to the varying aspects of 
the natural world. Doubtless he was thus pre¬ 
disposed to consider Nature, and to speak of 
her laws, her origin, her destiny. But each 
thinker responded in his own way, and gave 
hiB own interpretation ns he was moved by the 
ammo, mundi. Ho uttered a prophecy, chanted 
» poem, or explained in prose the nature, the 
origin, tho reason of the world, as he was 
moved thereto by the varyiug moods of his 
mind. 

The primitive priest, as he gazed on the 
passing panorama of earth and heaven, caught 
at tho idea of intelligent causes behind the 
tangible forms and processes of nature. To 
him the important question seemed to be who 
•it was that controlled mul directed the move¬ 
ments of the world and led onward the mag¬ 
nificent marches of the skies. In thnt part of 
nature which lay nearest to himself he per¬ 
ceived no motion or agitation which was not 
traceable to Borne Intelligent agency. From 
this ho reasoned by analogy that the greater 
processes of the natural world were in like 
manuer produced by a personal will and 
•power—that is, by a god. This idea has al¬ 
ways Beeraed to mon of one type of mind to 
be the most important thought of which man¬ 
kind are capable; and deducible from this 
assumption, the priests of old reasoned that 
the moBt important duties of man related to a 
knowledge and worship of the gods, who were 
'-the causes of all things. 

The poet takes another view of the sa^ie 

N.—Vol. 1—9 


problem. It is to his tenses rather than to 
his reasoning powers that Nature makes her 
strongest appeal. He feels what he sees. Ho 
enjoys; he suffers. Upon his sensitive nature 
falls the shadow of the cloud, and his thought at 
once changes to somber melancholy, to doubt, 
to gloomy forebodings. The cloud breaks 
away, and his spirit becomes radiant as the 
light. He gathers the sunbeams iu his arms. 
He turns his ihee upward to the blue pavilion, 
and pours forth his ecstatic dream in a rhap¬ 
sody of tho skies. But he speaks only of 
what he sees and feels. His gratified senses 
are the sources of his song. 

The sage looks at nuture, not in her effects 
upon bis senses and imagination, not in re* 
spect to the forces which lie Imhiud her visible 
forms, bnt in the relations qf her parts. By 
him every phenomenon is attributed to some 
other, and that to some other still. To him 
each fhet is itself tho cause of the fact which 
succeeds it. All tilings are related and de¬ 
pendent, and the highest knowledge is to un¬ 
derstand the laws of these relations and de¬ 
pendencies. By such knowledge man may be 
able to control the conditions under which lie 
exists, and to augment his happiness by an 
alliance with Nature rather than by the wor¬ 
ship of the gods. » 

Iu all times tho leading minds of the world 
have busied themselves with one or tho other 
of these interpretations of Nature. In the 
primitive ages, however, when thought and 
feeling and emotion—sensibility, will, aud 
passion—were still commingled in the glowing 
minds of men, it generally happened thnt the 
priest was in part a prophet The sage was 
in some sense a philosopher; and the seer in 
his higher and nobler moods broke forth 
into Boug. 

Of such sort were the Wise Men of Chaldrea. 
The interpretation of nature through the min¬ 
gled oracles of priest and bard and prophet 
was the ground-work of that half-mythical and 
half-scientific lore which, at the first Cbaldoean, 
became disseminated throughout Western Aria. 
To trace the paths of the stare through the 
sky, to note tho approximation and divergence 
of the planets, and to estimate the influence 
of this ever-changing aspeot on the affliira of 
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men,—such was the work of the priests. To 
show how tho prosperity and reverses of the 
Empire depended upon conjunctions anil oppo¬ 
sitions in tlic skies, was a duty which has 
made tho name Chaldean synonymous in all 
ages with seer and prophet. In the Book of 
Daniel the Chaldmans are spoken of as the in¬ 
terpreters of stars and signs, and the sumo 
reputation is diffused in the literature of all 
nations. Until to-day, in the high light of 
civilization, the idea of some hind of domina¬ 
tion of tho slurs over tl}e affhira of human life 
has hardly released its hold on the minds of 
men; and the language of the old Chaldrean 
ritual of signs 1 has still a familiar sound in 
the cars of the credulous. 

1 The following application of star-lore to the 
affidre of life has been deciphered from a tablet 
discovered at Nineveb: “ If Jupiter 1 b seen In the 
month of Tainmm, there will ho corpses. If 'Venus 
comes opposite the Btar of the flah, there will be 
devastation. If the star of the great lion is gloomy, 
the heart o F tbe people will not rejoice. If the 
moon is Been on xhe first day of the month, Accad 
will prosper. w 


• The intellectual grandeur of the Chair 
d roans ended with the Assyrian ascendeucy. 
The sages and dreamers of the South shrank 
back before the brandishing sword of the- 
North. But tho nobler part of Clialdoca, as. 
of every nation and kindred, could not perish. 
The mighty works which were accomplished by 
the race of men who brought Lower Mesopo¬ 
tamia into the civilized condition are hardly 
any longer to bo distinguished from the dust 
of the plain; but that beautiful astrological 
idolatry, of which they were the authors, has- 
entered iuto the dreams and poems of all 
Innds, and 1ms pierced with its tender light 
even the gloom and melancholy of Byron: 

“Ye stars 1 which are tho poetry of heaven 1 

If In yout* bright leaves wo would rend the 
fate 

Of men and empires,—*t is to be forgiven 
That in our aspirations to bo great 
Our destinies o’erlenp their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty, and a mystery, and create 
In ua Buch love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life have named 
themselves a Btar.** —Chiide Harold. 




$0ok llfirir. 

ASSYRIA. 


Chapter XX.-Country and product^. 


P the general ciiaraoter of 
the country called As¬ 
syria something has al¬ 
ready been said. In the 
description of Chaldtea a 
sketch was also given of 
the more important re¬ 
gion on the north. Upper Mesopotamia is 
strongly discriminated from the low-lying 
Babylonian plain. The latter is an alluvium 
which in the course of ages has been created 
by '-he action of the rivers; the former is an 
upland district, swelling into plateaus, rising 
into hills and ridges. The natural limits of 
the oountry are in some parts indistinct, and 
the political boundaries of the Assyrian Em¬ 
pire were at different epoohs fluctuating and 
uncertain. 

The chief seat of imperial power in As¬ 
syria lay on the Tigris, between the thirty- 
fifth and thirty-seventh parallels of north lati¬ 
tude. Tliis region may he regarded as the 
geographical and political center of that vast 
dominion whioh for several centuries held the 
ascendency in Western Asia. The territory, 
however, which may be properly included un¬ 


der the name Assyria had a much wider 
limit than the two dogrecs of latitude whioh 
included its vital pail 

The ancient historians—Herodotus, PJiny, 
Strabo—give no satisfactory” account of the 
boundaries of the country. The first consid¬ 
ered Chaldtea to he but a district of Assyria; 
the second made Assyria and Mesopotamia 
identical ; while the third included Kurdistan, 
on the east and Syria on the west under the 
common name. 

If in order to disoover the true limits of 
the oountry wo turn to nature, we shall find 
on tha east the well-defined barrier of the 
Zagros mountain range. This chain, whioh in 
the upper course of the Tigris presses moder* 
ately dose to the river, makes a detour east¬ 
ward, including the ancient provinces of 
Adiabene and Ch&Ionitis, and constituting in 
that direction the natural boundary of the 
country. On the south, also, the limit of 
Assyria is plainly indicated in the descent 
from the upland to the alluvium—a lino al¬ 
ready defined as extending from Is to Sama- 
rah. On the Mesopotamian ride of the Tigris 
the determination gf a boundary is more dif- 
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ficult; but tbo beat view, whether geographi¬ 
cal or historical, is that which makes the 
western and south-western boundary of As¬ 
syria to be the Euphrates. On the north, that 
branch of the Armenian mountains known as 
the Mono Masius may be properly taken as 
the natural limit of the country. Within all 
this extensive area, and even beyond its bor¬ 
ders, unmistakable traces of die great Assyrian 
race are to bo found; and if the provinces 
and kingdoms conquered by this people were 
to be included, the boundaries would have to 
be greatly extended iu all directions. 

The maximum length of Assyria, measured 
diagonally from north-west to south-east, was 
about three hundred and fifty miles; the 
greatest breadth, three hundred miles. But 
the average length and breadth of the country 
were not nearly so great. The whole-area of 
the region included in the irregular lwundaries 
above given was not less than seventy-five 
thousand square miles—a district equal to the 
State of Nebraska, and not much below llie 
area of Great Britain. 

During the period of her ascendency, As¬ 
syria surpassed iu territorial extent nny of the 
nations with which she came in contact. 1 Tho 
great breadth of the Assyrian dominions, no 
loss than tho fortunate geographical position 
of Mesopotamia aud the vigor of the race, 
contributed to the power and perpetuity of 
the Empire. 

Assyria is divided by the Tigris into an 
eastern and a western part. The former 
stretches from the river across the plains and 
up the slopes of tho Zagros; tho latter, lying 
west of the Tigris, looks to the Mesopotamian 
Uplands and is bordered afar by the Euphra¬ 
tes. The enstern region is amply supplied 
with water. A thousand springs and rivulets 
bursting from the mountain sides gather and 
rush along, combining as they near the Tigris 
into rapid streams aud swelling rivere. On 
tho north, nho, the region is copiously watered; 

1 Tho great kingdom* oral empires oi antiquity 
are dwarfed by territorial comparison with tho na¬ 
tions of modern times. Bnt by the aggregation of 
many populous cities within a 1 narrow district, n 
degree of compactness and political concentration 
wus obtained which is hardly surpassed in the 
more diffuse civilizations of the nresent- 


fflr the high ranges of Armenia send down to 
the plains a perennial supply. The central 
and southern region is lees favored. The 
rivers of Mesopotamia, on tbo side of the 
Tigris, are neither numerous nor abundant in 
water. On the side of the Euphrates a few 
important tributaries are found at intervals, 
but all the south-western district between the 
thirty-sixth parallel and the northern limit of 
Chnldim is an arid and unfruitful country, 
with many of the features of the Arabian 
waste. 

Taken all in all, the upland region rising 
into hills and ridges between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris could not be truthfully de¬ 
scribed as fertile or ns possessing any great in¬ 
centives to civilisation. Only in that central 
part, stretching in all directions from tho site 
of Nineveh, were the frnitfuluoas of the soil, 
the salubrity of the atmosphere, aud the 
genoral aspects of nature, of such sort us to 
reiict powerfully upon tho faculties of man. 

Eastern Assyria, that is, the part between 
tho Tigris and the foot of tho Zagros, is a 
country half hilly and half alluvial in its 
character. Buuges of hills, parallel with each 
other, and at right angles with the mountains, 
divide the district into a succession of valleys, 
broadening into that of the Tigris, fertile and 
highly favored. Prom the great river to the 
mountain foot is about one hundred nod forty 
miles. The maximum breadth is attained 
above the thirty-fifth parallel, aud from this 
latitude southward East Assyria narrows grad¬ 
ually to a point at the junction of tho Gyndcs 
with the Tigris, a short distance below Bagh¬ 
dad. In the river-beds tho streams lie low, 
filling their banks only in the seasons of rain. 
Tho hills and ridges are built of limestone, and 
their upper slopes are covered with stunted 
brushwood and dwarf oaks. 

Beginning above the thirty-seventh parallel 
and on the east bank of the Tigris, the rivers 
of Assyria are, first, the Rurnib, a mountain 
stream of rapid flow and considerable volume. 
The next, and greatest, is the Zab Ala, or 
Greater Zab, which flows with broad aud 
steady current through the district of the 
most important Assyrian rums—the region 
about Nineveh and Calah—and enters the 
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Tigris, after a course of three hundred and 
fifty miles, in latitude 30° N. The Zab Asful, 
or Lesser Zab, drains the ancient province 
of Adiabene, and the Adhem gathers its wa¬ 
ters from the brooks of Ckalouitis and falls 
into the main river about the thirty-fourth 
parallel. Last of the principal streams of 
Eastern Assyria is the Diyideh, the classical 
Gyndes, which forms the south-western bound¬ 
ary of the country from the mountains of 
Kurdistan to tho Tigris at Baghdad. 

. On the Mesopotamian bank, that is, in 
'Western Assyria., the streams are neither 
xaaay nor abundant. The tributaries of the 


featureless, region, well-nigh ns level and de¬ 
void of charm as is tho wasto of Arabia. 
Nevertheless, the surface of this district, like 
tho American plains, rises and falls; and the 
country is far from being a sea-level flat like 
the alluvial region of Lower Mesopotamia. 
Tho streams of this district are few, and sink 
into the niter-sprinkled soil. Rains are rare 
and scanty, and tho water which pours from 
occasional springs is frequently brackish and 
unfit for use. 

Westward from the Klinbur are the hills 
of Abdul-Azii, an upheaved region covered 
with fragments of basalt, and presenting here 
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Tigris on this side are mere creeks, but a few 
miles in length, and generally dry for tho 
greater part of tho year. Far to tho north, 
however, in the district of Mous Mnsius, the 
streams are perennial, and tho country, though 
half-mountainous, is plentifully supplied with 
springs and brooks. Into the Euphrates, from 
the side of Mesopotamia, fall only the two 
rivers, tho Belik or Belichus, which drains the 
ancient Padan-Amm, and the Khobur, which 
waters a considerable region between the 
thirty-fifth parallel and the mountainous coun¬ 
try of Mygdonia. 

The traveler, ns he stands on the undulat¬ 
ing plateau lying south of Mons Masius, sees 
around him a somewhat elevated, but almost 


and there the cones of extinct volcanoes. 
This part of Mesopotamia is favored with ,one 
small lake—tho Khatouniyeh—oblong In 
shape, with low and sedgy banks, abounding 
in water-fowl and fish. 

Western Assyria is divided into a northern 
and a southern slope by a range of hills called 
the Sinjar. This elevation stretches midway 
across the country from the Khabur to the 
Tigris below Nineveh, and constitutes the 
principal water-shed of Mesopotamia. The 
range is an upheaval of shnly limestone, fos- 
siliferous in character, and in somo parts 
mountainous in magnitude. Dowu the broken 
sides of this great ridge many springs pour 
their feeble contribution of water, but the 
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resulting streams are small and soon sink into 
the plains. 

The slopes of the Sugar are sufficiently 
fertile to produce fine orchards and fields of 
grain. The native forests are of considerable 
importance and extend even to the summit 
of the range. The country west of Nineveh 
is a well-wooded region, and the slopes of the 
hills descending to the river are in many 
places picturesque and beautiful. 

To the south of the Sinjar rouge lies the 
fint, unbroken plain which Xenophon declares 
to ha “ n country ns level as the sea, and full* 
of wormwood;” adding that, “if any other 
shrub or reed grew there it had a sweet, 
aromatic smell, but there was, Hot a tree in 
the whole region.” Only one river of any 
consequence waters the country between the 
ridges of Sinjar and the northern limit of 
Chaldtea. This is the Tharthor, which flows 
in a direction parallel to that of the Tigris, 
and drops into a salt lake in 34° 30' N. 

Such ore the natural, features of Assyria. 
Jt does hot appear that, to any considerable 
extent, the physical outlines of the country 
were used as the basis of political divisions. 
In the earlier development of a consolidated 
empire, such as the Assyrian monarchy, little 
importance iB attached to provincial bounda¬ 
ries. The Assyrians did not themselves culti¬ 
vate geography as zealously ns did' the West¬ 
ern nations; and we are accordingly dependent 
upon Greek travelers for modt of what is 
known concerning the political divisions of 
Mesopotamia and the adjacent regions. It is 
from the geographers Strabo, Dionysius, and 
Ptolemy, that our information on this subject 
ib chiefly derived. The writers of the Old 
Testament have also given us some valuable 
data respecting the names and positions of 
the Assyrian provinces. The knowledge de¬ 
rived from this source, combined with, that 
which is gleaued from the classical geogra¬ 
phers, furnishes a fair degree of certainty 
concerning the main outlines of the political 
districts of Assyria. 

Tho central province—that which Included 
Nineveh— was called Atuiua, which is merely 
the Persian spelling of tho word Assyria. 
This district lying chiefly, but not wholly, on 
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the cast bank of the Tigris, stretches from the 
Greater Zab northward to above the thirty- 
seventh parallel of latitude, including within 
its limits the sites of the great central cities 
of the Empire. Between the Greater and the 
Lesser Zab lies the province of Adfabisne, m 
which are the ruins of Arhela. Still further 
south, between, the Lesser Zab and the Gyndes, 
are tho two provinces of Chalonitis and 
Apolloniatjs, the latter lying along the Tigris, 
and the former extending eastward to the 
mountains of Kurdistan. Such arc the prin¬ 
cipal divisions of Eastern Assyria. 

In Mesopotamia Proper, several provinces 
are mentioned by Strabo— Acarene, Tingene, 
Ancobaritis— the position and boundaries of 
which have not been determined. Far to the 
north, at the base of tbe Mons Marius, is the 
great district called by the Greeks Mygdonia. 1 
It lies to the north of the Sinjar mountains, 
and is drained by the tributaries of tho Klm- 
bur. To the west of tills, in the upper bend 
of tbe Euphrates, is the district called Padah- 
Aiuir—an ancient name occurring in Genesis, 
but not mentioned by Strabo or Ptolemy. 

The limits of the provincial distrlots of 
the Assyrian Empire were, like the boundaries 
of the Empire itself, somewhat shifting and 
unsettled.. There is no doubt, however, that 
the provinces of what may bo properly oalled 
Assyria were as numerous and extensive as 
here described. In every part of these wide 
regions, with the exception of tho arid plain 
about the intersection of the thirty-fifth degree 
of latitude with the forty-second meridian, 
fragments and ruins of Assyrian greatness are 
plentifully scattered. The supposition that 
the Empire wns limited to the enst bank of 
the Tigris has no foundation in fact. Three 
out of tho four capital cities were built on that 
aide of tho river; but in Western Aturia, also 
in Adiahono and Apolloniatis, In Mygdonia 
and on the lower Khabur, the remains of 
cities and palaces indioate unmistakably the 
presence of imperiul power and grandeur. * 

Assyria was fortified by nature. Along 
tbe eastern frontier lay the ramparts of the 

’In the writings of Ptolemy tills province la 
celled Geuranitis—the same as the Goran men¬ 
tioned in Second Kings. , , 
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Zagros—a succession of mountainous ridges, 
rising grandly ten thousand feet into summits 
•clad in snow. As the Alps to Italy, bo Btood 
these lofty battlements to the fruitful lowlands 
.and plains of Mesopotamia, The few gate¬ 
ways in tho fastnesses of the Zagros are almost 
impassable even in summer, and the warlike 
laces who dwelt beyond were quite shut out 
from foray and incursion. 

On the north tho Assyrian plateau was 
-equally defended. Here the mountains of 
Armenia form an insurmountable bulwark. 
The summits are perpetually snowcapped, 
and the deep gorges are impassable. This 
great range stands nearly at right-angles to 
the Zagros, and rises abruptly from the plain, 
of which it is the natural rampart, Military 
operations in such a region are impossible, and 
in this fact are found the natural conditions 
of that warlike independence immemorially 
•enjoyed by the native tribes of Armenia. 
Like the Swiss among the Alps, the fierce 
mountaineers who overlooked Assyria thorn 
the north smiled at military menace and 
■scorned the subjection of the peoples of the 
plain. 

On the west and south-west Assyria is 
.skirted by the wastes of Syria and Arabia. 
Beyond tho Euphrates westward, and above 
■the thirty-sixth parallel of latitude, lieB the 
rooky desert of the Hittites, with its capital 
-Careheraish; while to the south stretch away 
the illimitable sands of Arabia. The obstacles 
to invnsion from this direction were few and 
inconsiderable, but the paucity of the popula¬ 
tion which could he sustained on the black¬ 
ened hills of Syria and the scorched sin dd unes 
of Arabia was a barrier quite ns effectual ns 
the ridges and snows of the Zagros and the 
Armenian highlands. 

Tho southern bolder of the Empire was by 
nature the weakest. On tho side of Chaldten, 
the country lay open to hostile demonstrations; 
nor can it be doubted that the relations, both 
warlike and pacific, of the Assyrians And 
•Chaldseans are to he traced in large mensure 
to the feeble demarkatiou drawn by nature 
between the two countries. To create and 
maintain the line which wns naturally wanting 
the peoples of Upper and Lower Mesopota¬ 


mia resorted to dykes and canals; but these, 
even when grand in extent aud construction, 
could furnish hut a poor substitute for those 
immense and imporishable bulwarks of stone— 
the mountains. 

The climate of Assyria was as varied as 
her physical outline. The degree of elevation, 
the character of the soil, the latitude, the 
proximity of mountain, river, or desort—all 
contributed to give variety to atmospheric 
phenomena, and variability to tbe aspects of 
nature. For convenience of discussion the 
whole of Assyria may he divided into four 
climatic districts. The first of these is Eastern 
Assyria—the country beyond the Tigris. The 
second is Northern Mesopotamia, being that 
part which is under the immediate influence of 
tbe Armenian mountains The third division 
is Central Mesopotamia, including the north¬ 
ern and southern slopes of the Sinjar; and 
the fourth is Southern Assyria—being that 
portion which borders on the plains of 
Chaldsea. 

The climate of Eastern Assyria is cooi and 
moist The proximity of the Zagros with its 
snow}' heights reduces the temperature, wakes 
the breeze, sends down the showers of rain. 
Even In summer, when rains are more rare, 
copious dews are distilled by night, refreshing 
vegetation and cooling the atmosphere. La 
winter and early spring there is a heavy rain* 
fell, ^nd the streams run bankful down to 
join the Tigris. Very rarely does the terrible 
sherghi , or hot wind of the desert, blow Its 
withering breath on the green slopes of Adia- 
beno and Chalonitis. Snow falls, but scantily, 
in December and January, and ice of consid¬ 
erable thickness forms on tbe ponds and 
brooks. Farther to the south, in Apollonmtis, 
the climate grows more ton-id, approximating 
that of Chaldrea. The winters but slightly 
chill the traveler; the summers scorch and 
burn. 

Tbe climate of Northern Mesopotamia ia 
rather severe. The temperature falls to ten 
degrees below zero. "Winter lasts for half tbe 
year. The elevation of the country about the 
head-waters of the Tigris is as much as one 
thousand three hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. The close proximity of the snow* 
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covered mountains on the north renders the 
atmosphere invigorating in summer, and in 
winter adds rigor to the climuto. Snow pre¬ 
vails, falling to great depth in the gorges. 
The spring is late and chill; the early summer 
brings abundance of blossoms; July and Au¬ 
gust have excessive heat, the temperature ris¬ 
ing to 110° or even 115° in the The 

whole range of the thermometer from winter 
to summer is above 120 degrees, being as 
great as in any country in the world. 

The climate of Central Mesopotamia is 
milder than in Mygdonin and the north. Here 
it seldom snows, except on the summits of the 
Abdul-Aziz and the Sinjar. The winter is no 
more than four months in length; the spring 
is as charming as in any regiou of the globe; 
for a short season the landscape is carpeted 
with the richest verdure and adorned with the 
most beautiful and fragrant flowers; but in 
midsummer comes that intense heat from which 
Central and Southern Mesopotamia have al¬ 
ways suffered. From noon till night of the 
summer day nor man nor beast can well en¬ 
dure the glow of the furnace. Fortunately, 
with nightfall the fiery heat subsides, and the 
nights and early mornings are nob unpleasant. 
Anon the calm of the day is broken by storms 
of rain and thunder and hail, bursting from 
the Sinjar. The tempests are of almost tropi¬ 
cal violence, fririoua with contending winds 
and lurid with incessant lightnings. After 
the storm has lashed itsolf to rest, the earth 
and air are .refreshed, and animals and man 
find a pleasant respite from the heat. The 
autumn throughout the greater part of West¬ 
ern Assyria is remarkably fiuo, suggesting the 
halcyon days by the banks of an American 
river. 

As Southern Assyria narrows and sinks 
into the alluvial plain of Chnldfea, the torrid 
dement in the climate becomes more pro¬ 
nounced. A strictly tropical country can not, 
of course, be found ns far north ns die thirty- 
fburth parallel; but the districts of Lower 
Assyria, too far inland to be moderated by the 
ocean, too far from the mountains to feel the 
mvigoration of their bhowb, and near enough 
to the hot sands of Arabia to inhale their 
fiery vapor, may well lie regarded as suffering 


all the ills of the tropies—and without tlie- 
tropical charm. 

It is not to he doubted that in ancient 
times the climate of these regions was consid¬ 
erably modified by the agency of man. The 
waters of the two great rivers were car¬ 
ried for into what are now desort districts, 
and were distributed in channels over the sur¬ 
face of the country. By this means the ml 
waa irrigated and the air coded. Vegetation, 
springing rank along the banks of the canals, 
became at once a cause and on effect of 
growth aud moisture. As far ns the power 
of man could thus be extended the arid 
wastes were planted with trees and cities. 
Still, in the greater part of Southern Assyria, 
the country can never have been fertile; and 
the district between the river Khabur and the- 
northern confines of Chaldcea haB always been 
what it was In the times of Cyrus and Alex¬ 
ander—a country of extreme heat and barren 
! deserts. Xenophon declares that there was no 
meadow, no tree, no leaf or twig of green, 
but only a herbless waste, parched by the heat 
of die sun. 

There is, perhaps, no country in the world 
which is Biibject to Buch great changes in -the 
appearance of the landscape ns in Assyria. 

In the spring the sudden outburst of verdure- 
spreads a carpet of green grass and brilliant., 
flowers on every hand in infinite profusion; 
but no sooner fa the summer ushered in than 
green gives place to yellow, freshness to ster¬ 
ility, life to death. The same district which 
seems in April and May to be a boundless 
prairie of blossoms and foliage is in a few ' 
weeks burnt to a crisp, blackened and deso¬ 
late as Arabia. 

la modem times the inhabitants of South¬ 
ern Assyria are dependent upon the course of 
nature for whatever they produce. Irrigation 
is but little practiced, and only the sudden 
gush of seasonable weather in the spring pre¬ 
vents the reduotion of the country to a desert. 
While the pastures are still green from the 
continuance of the early rains the flocks find- 
a luxuriant supply; and there is even time 
before the beginning of the drought for the 
production and harvest of au abundant crop 
of those cereals which are adapted to short 
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seasons. After that, all herbage begins to 
shrivel, the streams dry up to their fountains, 
and the eArth becomes as barren as the alka¬ 
line plains east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Notwithstanding the tierce summer heats 
and the long continued drouths to which 
Assyria is exposed there is no other country 
better situated by nature for the artificial dis¬ 
tribution of water, and the consequent favor¬ 
able modification of its climate. For hundreds 
of miles from their sources the Euphrates and 
the Tigris have so great a fall as to make 
practicable and easy the distribution of their 
wealth through all the thirsty districts of 
which they form the boundaries. Nor were 
the ancient Assyrians slow to avail themselves 
of the suggestion of nature respecting the 
watering of their plains. Besides the canals 
and aqueducts, the ruins of which are plenti¬ 
fully scattered in Assyria as well as in Chal- 
dtea, much evidence exists of the skill of the 
people in lifting water from the rivers and 
distributing it for the use of man and the re¬ 
freshing of the fields. 1 Machinery of many 
kinds was erected along the banks of the 
Tigris, as along the river of Egypt, by which 
the fertilizing fluid was lifted and borne to 
where it was required. By this means large 
districts which aro now, from the brief con¬ 
tinuance of the spring showers, reduced to a 
precarious state, with a minimum of popula¬ 
tion, wore, in the times of the Empire, the 
seat of abundance and luxury—crowded with 
great markets and populous oities. 

The products of Eastern Assyria arc not 
Very fully recorded by the classical authors. 
The olive grew in Obalonitis. Pliny in his 
Natural Nletoty speaks disparagingly of the 
quality of the Assyrian dates. Spices and 
aromatic plants were found in the valleys east 
of the Tigris. Xenophon enumerates sesame, 
millet, wheat, and barley as the principal 
grain products of Mesopotamia. For its cit¬ 
ron trees Assyria was famous from antiquity. 

1 At one place in Aturla the water of the Tigris 
was carried in a tunnel through the hills and then 
conducted, a distance of eight miles In a direction 
opposite to that of the tributary streams. The 
aqueduct was supplied with locks nnd other con¬ 
trivances for regulating the supply and flow of 
the Current. 


They not only gave fruit to the hand, and 
frngance to the sense, hilt were also esteemed 
as to leaves and blossoms for their invaluable 
medicinal properties. Tire tree was native to 
the country, and has never flourished equally 
in any other region. Silk was also, according 
to Pliny, a natural product of Assyria, the 
worm producing it being of a peculiar species 
and unusually large. 

It is rather by the present productions of 
Mesopotamia than by incidental references' 
thereto by aucient travelers and historians- 
that we are enabled to form a true idea of 
the vegetable and mineral resources of tbe- 
ompire of Sargon and Sennacherib. The gen¬ 
eral climatic conditions remain unchanged, 
and the modifying influence of human skill 
may bo fairly estimated. To begin with the 
fruits, the most important are, ns they no 
doubt were twenty-five centuries ago, the 
orange, the pomegranate, the apricot', the 
lemon, the olive, the fig, the grape, the apple, 
the pear, tlio quince, the plum, the cherry, 
melons of many kinds, Alberts, pistachio-nuts, 
and chestnuts. The orange flourishes only in 
Southern Mesopotamia, and those semi-tropical 
parts bordering on Chaldcea. The pomegran¬ 
ate grows In all the provinces except where- 
the chill of the mountain peaks .is too percep¬ 
tibly felt. The native place of the fig is on 
die slopes of the Sinjnr and the hills of Ab- 
dul-Aziz. Here too the vineyards flourish, as- 
also further south. The lemon aacompanies- 
the orange; and the orchards of apples and 
pears are most productive on the ridges of 
Chalonitis and Aturio. Along the spurs of 
die Zagros the olive grows wild, while the 
fragmentary woods of the north are enriched 
with abundance of filberts and chestnuts. In 
the valleys of Eastern Assyria melons flourish, 
and the pear and the plum produce fairly on 
both bonks of the Tigris. 

Tlio edible vegetables of Assyria still more 
abound, Capers and esculent mushrooms are 
native to large distriots. Beans and peas and 
lentils yield abundantly and without much 
labor. Onions, cucumbers, and spinach, and 
indeed most of the garden products of the 
United States, have been immsmoriqlly culti¬ 
vated in Assyria. One af the commonest. 
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shrubs of the oountry is that odorous nbxin- 
ihium, or wormwood, mentioned by Xonophon. 
Its native place is "Western Mesopotamia in 
the region south of the Klrnbur. Here also 
are occasional groves of tamarisk near the 
river. Tho most lieaiitiful of the natural 
growths of the sparse woodlands are the myr¬ 
tles and oleanders, which lift their large and 
brilliant blossoms in great profusion along the 
banks of the eastern tributaries of the Tigris; 
tfor should mention be omitted of the famous 
Salix Babylonica , or weeping wfllow, whose 
delicate drooping sprays have been the admi¬ 
ration of all peoples. 

The list of Assyrian products would not bo 
complete without a mention of manna. It is 
chiefly secreted by the dwarf oak, from the 
branches of which, under favoriug condi¬ 
tions, it is gathered in considerable quantities. 
Other trees and shrubs also yield a supply, 
but less abundantly; and in seasons of plen- 
tiful moisture, especially during the preva¬ 
lence of foggy weather, the manna is distilled 
on rocks or even in the sand. This variety, 
though scant in quantity, is greatly prized. 
In times of drouth there is no secretion at all. 

The seasons of the manna harvest are 
Bpring and autumn. At these times it is 
gathered by being shaken upon cloths spread 
under the oaks. The manna preserves its 
sweetness only for a brief .period after being 
collected. If not eaten in its natural state it 
soon sours and becomes offensive. In order 
to prevent decay, and to give the product a 
mercantile value, it is boiled into a kind of 
paste, which can be preserved in cans and 
transported like other articles of the market. 

The mineral supply of Assyria is much 
more varied nnd important than that of Chal- 
dtea. Throughout Mesopotamia, ns well ns in 
the provinces beyond the Tigris, limestone 
and sandstone are plentifully distributed. 
The Mons Mnsius is built of basaltic rock— 
a substance almost as firm nnd heavy ns the 
Syenite of Upper Egypt. The base of the 
Zagros is packed with several lino varieties 
of marble, nnd in Aturia ami Adiabeue, 
along tho .Tigris, beds of gray alabaster fur¬ 
nish a material for the sculptor’s chisel hardly 
surpassed by the Boft marbles of Italy. The 


Assyrinn day, though unequal in quality to 
that of the Chnldcenn plain, is nevertheless 
well distributed and of superior quality. 

Eastern Assyria had a wealth of metals. 
In the immediate vicinity of Nineveh are 
found rich mines of iron, copper, nnd lead. 
The ores crop out of tho hill-sides and are ex¬ 
posed to view where they were worked by the 
ancients. In the mountainous regions of the 
upper Tigris the same metals 01*6 found. The 
Kurdish ranges liavo mines of silver, tin, 
and antimony; nor is it improbable that some 
of the gold of the palaces of the Assyrian 
motmrehs was produced within the limits of 
the Empire. 

Other valuable minerals abounded in dif¬ 
ferent districts. Sulphur, alum, and salt 
were articles of exportation. In the country 
between the Lower Zab and the Gyndes inex¬ 
haustible supplies of bitumen, naphtha, and 
petroleum were drawn from pits and wells. 
Further north, near Nineveh, there were 
petroleum springs which furnished perennial 
streams of the same materials. • Salt was 
produced from springs found in the same 
locality and also from a few salt lakes .in 
Mesopotamia. 

The animal life of Assyria was as varied as 
the olimnto. Wild beasts, suoh as are pecul¬ 
iar to deserts, os well as those whose lairs are 
in the mountains, abounded both in Mesopota¬ 
mia and in Assyria beyond the Tigris. The 
lion roamed over tho wastes of the south-west, 
and was also seen on the clifft of the Sugar. 1 
In similar situations tho leopard, the lynx, 
and tho hyena were found; and tho tiger, 
which is not now a native of this part of 
Asia, was quite certainly among tliosu crea¬ 
tures with which tho primitive Assyrians had 
to contend for the mastery. 

Among tho other animals—beasts of the 
- hill-country rathor than of of tho plain— 
may bo mentioned tho bear, tho jackal, the 

1 Assyrian lions are generally represented In tho 
sculptures ns nmnoleBS. In some enses the draw¬ 
ing flhows a peculldr, horny daw nt tho end of tho 
tell, half hidden In tli« luft of hah-—an eccentric 
feature not known to exist In any living species. 
In soiiio of tho sculptures tho Hon is shown with 
a mane, In which case he is a fair counterpart of 
tho lion of tho African desert. 
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wild boar, and the fox. The wild sheep, the 
ibex, and the gazelle were of the mountains. 
The wolf, the porcupine, the badger, and the 
hare were, for the most part, limited to the 
plains and to regions of moderate eleva¬ 
tion. The ibex abounded in the Zagros and 
in the highest ranges of the Srajar and Abdul- 
Aziz. The deer was found only in Eastern 
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Assyria, near the mountains. The hyena, the 
lynx, and tho Imavor were not very common. 
The last-named animal—differing- somewhat 
in form and' instincts from the American 
beaver—bod his habitat on the Khabur, where, 
until his race was hunted almost to extinction,' 
he built Mb house and flourished. 

According to Xenophon, the most common 
animal in the region south of the Khabur was 
the wild ass. At the present day, however, 
the oreature is rare and has even been thought 
to be extinct in its native country. This sup¬ 
position is incorrect, the auiinal still being 
found in the district in which it was Been by 
the Greek historian. The Assyria# wild ass is 
of the genus Eqrna, is delicate in form and color, 
and exceedingly swift of foot, insomuch that, 
when adult and vigorous, it outstrips all 
other animals in flight. The young of the 
species are sometimes taken by the Arabs, hut 
pine and die under domestication. 

The Assyrian sculptors delighted iu draw¬ 
ing animal forms. The inscriptions of Nim¬ 
rod, Khorsabad, Koyunjik, and Nineveh 
abound in carvings of wild beasts, The 
forms of tho lion, the leopard, the tiger, the 
wild boor and nss, tho mule, the stag, and the 
gazelle were in great favor •with artists, and 
the skill with which these animals are carved 
•would, in many cases, do credit to Greece. 
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The domestic animals of modem Assyria 
are mostly of species common in Europe and 
America, And to these must be. added the 
camel. Tho horn was in uso in Mesopotamia, 
for the saddle but not for draught, long bofbre 
his introduction into Egypt. Judging from} 
tho sculptures, as well a a from tlio existing] 
breeds of the country, the Assyrian animal is, 
for speed, symmetry, and power, fully the 
equal of the* modern Arabian. From time 
immemorial tbo cliief wealth of tho native 
tribes of Southern Assyria has consisted in 
horses. Anciently, aa well as to-day, travel¬ 
ers, princes, and kings gratified their pride 
and ambition by purchasing, albeit at fabulous 
figures, tho fleet and beautiful steeds of the 
Mesopotamian and Arabian wastes. The As¬ 
syrian horses are less in stature than the 
heavier breeds of tho West, hut of exquisite 
symmetry of form and grace of movement, 

The cattle of Assyria are relatively poor In 
quality. Not so, however, the sheep and 
goats. The former are of good size and well- 
wooled, furnishing fine, heavy fleeces and & 
superior article of food. The goat, as in most 
oriental countries, !b the principal dependence 
of the people for milk and cheese. Asses and 
mules are chiefly used for carrying burdens 
and drawing loads—a teak to which the horsa 
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is never subjeoted. In long journeys requir¬ 
ing speed, endurance, and dqoility, the faith¬ 
ful camel lends his unflagging strength and 
unfailing patience. There are two species— 
camels proper and dromedaries, the latter be¬ 
ing the more fleet and sagacious, 1 

1 The two-hnmped camel of Baotrla is no longer , 
found in Assyrim though the sculptures show that 
he was known in the times of the,Empire, - 
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The domestic animals of Ancient Assyria 
were nearly tho same as those of tlio present 
day. The monuments show that the camel 
was move in use hy the enemy than by the 
Assyrians themselves. The donkey was not 
in use. The dogs wore of a heavy and fiercc- 
looking stock, resembling the mastiff, and 
quite unlike tho fleet and slender greyhound 
of modern times. 

The sculptures nnd tablets of ancient As¬ 
syria have made us acquainted with hut three 
of the birds known to the people of the Em¬ 
pire. Theso are the vulture, tho ostrich, and 
the partridge. No others have Irecn identified 
with existing species. The vulture is exhib¬ 
ited in connection with battle scenes, where he 


are nearly the same in character with those 
inhabiting like latitudes in Europe and Amer¬ 
ica. Tho water-fowl—wild goose, wild duck, 
teal, tern, plover, sandpiper, nnd swan—are 
similar to those of the United States. Tho 
crano, tho stork, the pelican, and the flam¬ 
ingo, have the some appearance, habits, and 
haunts which are peculiar to those species in 
tho Southern States of the Union. The most 
noted Assyrian birds of pi’oy me the eagle, 
tho hawk, the falcon, and the owl. The song¬ 
birds arc the nightingale and tho Seleucion. 
thrush; and the birds of tho desert and plain 
ore—besides tho ostrich—the great and lesser 
bustard, the Band-grouse, and tho francolin. 

Assyrian art furnishes abundant proof that 
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is seen devouring the bodies of the slain. 
Sometimes ho is made to execute poetical jus¬ 
tice by pursuing and tearing tho enemies of 
. the king. The OBtrich inhabited Mesopotamia 
below the IChabur, though he has long since 
abandoned that region for the wider freedom 
of tho Arabian desert.* t Tho partridge of two 
or three varieties was found in great abun¬ 
dance, and wns the delight of sportsmen and 
gastronomers. 

, The birds at present inhabiting Assyria— 
which are no doubt identical with species ex¬ 
isting ill the country two thousand years ago— 

1 Xenophon describes tlio ostrich as seen on 
the line of inarch, pursued by hunters, fleeing 
with long strides across the desert, and “ using its 
wings for Bails.” 


the rivers and ponds were thronged with fish. 
Tho sculptures are not, however, of a sort to* 
identify varieties, tho forms being somewhat 
rude and conventional. At the present day 
the two groat rivers of Assyria, as well as the* 
smaller streams and the marshes, are crowded, 
as they no doubt have always boen, with bar¬ 
bel and carp, which hero grow to an unusual 
size, In the eastern tributaries of the Tigris, 
especially in tlio mountain brooks of tho Za* 
gros, trout are found, and in the deeper 
streams pickerel and pike. 

Taken all in nil, the physical environment 
of the ancient Assyrians was not materially 
different from that of the central latitudes of 
Europe and America. Tho variations from 
this standard were the presence of large waste. 
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■districts, the absence of great forests, the fiery 
heats of summer, and the consequent appear¬ 
ance of semi-tropical plants and animals. In 
other reBpects the country in which the Em¬ 
pire planted by Tiglathl-Adar and Shalmaneser 
rose, flourished, and fell, possessed the same 


general antecedents of civilization, the same 
elements of power and development, the 
same incentives to human ambition and 
achievement, as have played upon the fac¬ 
ulties of man in Central Europe and the 
United States. 


CHAPTER XII.—PEOPLE AND* CITIES. 



SSYKTA was peopled by 
the race of Sliem, What¬ 
ever controversy has ex¬ 
isted respecting the cthnio 
character of the primitive 
Ch aid man s, concerning 
the race affinities of the 
Assyrians there is none. The vague conjec¬ 
tures, which until the present century were 
used os the foundation of historical writings,. 
Have given place to exact knowledge, result¬ 
ing from antiquarian research and definite 
•principles of criticism. Ancient traditions, 
the discoveries made among the ruins of the 
•country, and the science of language, have 
all contributed their testimony as to tho ori¬ 
gin and kinship of the people who built the 
■cities on the Tigris. The stock is called Se¬ 
mitic; its branches arc the Aramaic, the He¬ 
braic, and the Arabio. To the first of these, 
'the Aramaic—that is, the race of Arfim, or 
the Highlands—belonged the Assyrians. The 
latter are thus allied by close affinity with 
-the Syrians, the later Babylonians, the Phceni- 
•cians, the Hebrews, and the Northern Arabs. 
All these people had common pregenitors, 
who, moving westward from Susiana or be-, 
yocd, spread out into Mesopotamia and thence 
•into Arabia and Syria. The language which 
hRS been preserved on the tablets, cylinders, 
and bricks of the Assyrian ruins is unmistak¬ 
ably of the same origin with the Hebrew and 
the Phoenician; and unless it could be shown— 
a thing never attempted—that the people of 
Upper Mesopotamia had changed their lan¬ 
guage in some primitive stage of their devel¬ 
opment, the proof of the Semitic character of 
'the race is positively established, 


If we pass from the language of the Assyri¬ 
ans to the traditions of various nations, we find 
additional evidence of the kinship of Asshur 
and Shem. In tho Book of Genesis, tho 
onrestor of the Assyrians is classified with tho 
progenitors of the Aramtcans, the Hebrews, 
and the Northern Arabs. The inhabitants of 
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Kurdistan, who are regarded as tho descend- 
ants of the Assyrians, not only speak a S&. 
mitic language, but believe themselves to be 
of the same race with the Arabs and Israelites. 
The some tradition was held by tho people of 
Assyria themselves, who in their brief histori¬ 
cal fragments recognize m their kinsmen the 
Syrians, the later Bnbyloninus, the Phoenicians, 
and the Joktanian Arabs. ‘ Whatever hesitancy 
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there may lie on the part of some historinna 
and ethnologists' to use the term “Semitic”ns 
descriptive of one of the primitive families of 
nmnkind, there can he none as it respects the 
question of classifying in one group the peo¬ 
ples of ancient Assyria, Northern Arabia, 
Syria, and Canaan. 

An examination of tho physical character¬ 
istics of the Assyrians tends to establish the 
same conclusion. Tho art of these people 
has preserved their face and form and stature. 
On examining the Assyrian sculptures, even 
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the uncritical can but be struck with the 
resemblance of the form and fentures to those 
of the Hebrews. Here we have the same 
face which is seen Among the Jewish captives 
of Araenophis Hr. on the monuments of 
Egypt. The Assyrian physiognomy, as deter¬ 
mined by the sculptures exhumed from the 
ruins of N’rr.r%j and Khorsabnd, is identical 
with that w 1 :ch the Israelite has marie familiar 
to all 'he world. The forehead is low and 
straight; the brow prominent; tho eyes large 
and ori'.nv«i; the nose aquiliue and some¬ 
times cot/va; the mouth firm-set; tho lips 
ra’ her thick; £i>p chin Btrongand symmetrical. 


The snme countenance belongs, with slight va¬ 
riations, to tho Bedouin Arabs, and with no 
variation to the present inhabitants of Kurdis¬ 
tan. Such were also tho features of the 
Syrians and Phcenieinns, and wherever a He¬ 
brew is found, in any quarter' of tho world, 
there the type is perpetuated. 

In person the ancient Assyrians were 
stranger and heavier Umn any existing Sem¬ 
ites except the Kurdistanese. The Arab of 
to-{lay is rather light and slender. The He* 
brew of the Orient has not the short, stout 
body peculiar to his kinsmen of tho West. 
The ancient Assyrian was brawny’and pow¬ 
erful. 'The tremendous limbs depicted in the 
sculptures of Nimrud suggest to the beholder 
the massive muscles and incalculable strength 
of gladiators/ The weapons which they han¬ 
dle and the sports in which they engage show 
that the Assyrians,, more than any other 
Aaiatio people of their times, wore men of 
the heroic mold. And'the sculptors, to whose 
delineations we owe our. knowledge of this 
robust and vigorous race, seem to have 
taken delight in doing full justice to the 
brawny limbs and powerful breasts of their 
countrymen. 

In the traits of miud exhibited by the As¬ 
syrians there is additional evidence of their 
Semitic origin. Like the Israelites and the 
Arabs, the people of Assyria were devoted to 
religion. The public documents—statutes, 
ediots, and proclamations of the kings—which 
the tablets have preserved are characterized 
by the same iteration of religious forms which 
marks all the literary reductions of the Se¬ 
mitic} race. Prayers, invocations, solemn ap¬ 
peals to their gods, praise to the hidden power 
who ripens the first fruits - mi gives the vic¬ 
tory in war—such are the dominant ideas in 
the laws n*\l state papers of the Assyrian 
kings, and such have evor been the prevailing 
forms of expression in nil branches of this 
family of men. The Bedouin of to-day who 
dismqimts from his camel and prostrates him¬ 
self on the gleaming sand of the desert hears 
not more certain testimony to his race affinity 
than did the inhabitants of Upper Mesopota¬ 
mia in their prayers, and psalms, and procla¬ 
mations. The language is the tongue of Israel* 
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though used in the praises of Bnul and 
Astai'te. 

The ancient Assyrians were a people of 
extraordinary valor. Everywhere man is seen 


bodies mutilated, in proof of the victorious 
vengeance of the conqueror. The heads of 
tlvo shun are chopped off with swords and 
enumerated by a scribe, indifferent as a hunter 



ASSYRIANS GOINO TO BATTLE. 
Drawn by H. Vogel. ' 


in heroic action. He straggles with the ad¬ 
versary. With the strong Hon he grapples* 
hand to hand. Against all tho ferocious crea¬ 
tures of the deserts and mountains he goes 
forth without trepidation. Nothing can sur¬ 
pass the defiant courage with which he hazards 
his person in the confliot. He meets the wild 
bull, maddened with wounds, and brings him 
bellowing to his knees. He quails, not before 
any aspeot of man or beast, but with firm set 
lips and eyes fixed on his antagonist bends to 
the struggle and rises victorious. 

The stalwart character and aggressive bear¬ 
ing of the Assyrians Were particularly shown 
in war. The same ferocity which they mani¬ 
fested in the pursuit and destruction of beasts 
they also exhibited in hunting men, The 
sculptures show that the feeling of the Assyr¬ 
ians towards the foe was one, not of hostility 
only, but of hatred and contempt. Against 
tho euemy the bow is drawn with vindictive 
willingness. The dead of the -vanquished 
army are trampled in the dust, and their 


counting his game/ Before the walls of a 
mutinous city the bodies of ; the rebels are im¬ 
paled on stakes. Others of the dead are 
flayed; for the skins are an artiole of men- 
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chandise; and anon a group of captives ap¬ 
pear, led by cords with rings inserted in. the- 
irader lips of the prisoners, after the manner 
of leading beasts. This, however, is true only 
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of captive men: women the Assyrian soldiers 
treat with respect and tenderness. 

In personal bearing the Assyrians were 
aharaetemed by pride and haughtiness. The 
inscriptions and tablets are filled with vain¬ 


glorious boasting. The other nations are de¬ 
scribed as cowards, whose gods have abandoned 
them for shame. Fools also are the aliens, 
-unworthy of the favor of cither earth or 
heaven. They are tit only to be spurned— 
ground under die heel of Assyria, whoso cities 
axe great, whoso armies are always victorious, 
whose gods are wise and mighty. No good 
thing is conceded to ioroign nations. They 
■are weak, effeminate; oven their own deities 
ihavo given them over to merited destruction. 
Like the language of the Greeks and the 
Romans respecting the barbarians is this jar¬ 
gon of Assyrian pride towards the peoples 
beyond the borders of the Empire. Like 
Jewish anathemas poured on the heads of the 
•Gentiles is this pompous strain of selfoidula- 
tion wherewith the Assyrians celebrated tliem- 
. selves and disparaged the neighboring nations. 

The historians and prophets of Israel de¬ 
nounce the Assyrians ns a people of cunning 
■and cruelty. Part of this may, no doubt, be 
•charged to the enmity existing between the two 
nations; bat it is clear that the people of 
Assyria wore not free from subtle and treach¬ 
erous practices. Craft and cruelty were, how¬ 
ever, as they are to-day, the common vioes of 
the Asiatics; and the frenzied denunciations 
of Jewish authors come with a bad grace con¬ 
sidering that their own annals are stained 
with deceit und treachery and blood. If the 
Assyrians were in the habit of breaking their 
treaties, so also were the Greeks. If the peo¬ 
ple of Nineveh and Babylon were crafty in 


peace, and perfidious in war, so too were the 
Phoenicians and the Romans. On the whole, 
tho moral standard of the Assyriaus, and their 
consequent conduct in the practical affairs of 
life, were not different from that of other, 
ancient nations inflamed by success¬ 
ful conquests, and mode arrogant by 
the possession of unlimited power. 

In their luxurious habits the later 
Assyrians resembled the Romans. In 
the early epochs of the robust and 
manly virtues foreign wars swept into 
dm capital city, os afterwards into 
Rome, legions of captives, trains of 
spoils and treasures. The great mon- 
archa of the Empire, corrupted by 
riches and booty, then began to set the example 
of voluptuous living. Princes and priests vied 
with each other in luxury; and the people, who 
might have been cajmble of liberty, fell into 
licentiousness. The philosophy of Assyria, 
teaching that happiness was at one with license, 
gave the reign to individual will, and enthroned 
plensuro ns the chief aim and encl of human 
endeavor. And though the native vigor of 
the race was for a long 
time proof against tho 
effeminating tenden¬ 
cies of weal til, the 
time camo whon the 
national oh a rooter 
yielded to those vices 
which attend upon 
material magnificence, 
and sank into decay. 

The art and learn¬ 
ing of Assyria were, 
for tho greater part, 
derived from tho older 
civilization of Cbnl- 
drca. But the Assy¬ 
rians were by no 
means wnnting in 
original force and 
genius. Whether ns 
it respects a certain skill in mechanical In¬ 
vention or creditablo achievements in those 
higher arts which humanize mankind, they 
reached a degree of excellence not hitherto 
nLtitined in Ann. Especially in political 
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.science nnd in the development of civil 
institutions did tbo Assyrians surpass any 
•contemporaneous nation. The administra¬ 
tive skill displayed by the government in 
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the brighter epochs of the Empire would have 
done credit to the later states of the West. 
The aptness and ability of the Assyrians in or¬ 
ganizing, equipping, and training armies has 
been proverbial for twenty centuries, and their 
fierce valor on the field of battle is recorded 
wherever their history has been mentioned. 
Only a knowledge of the means by which the 
forces of nature are subordinated to the will of 
man was lacking to give to the Assyrians the 
precedence in military renown over all the 
nationB of antiquity except the Romans. The 
greatness nnd glory of the people is fully 
■conceded by the bards of Israel, especially by 
Isainb and Ezekiel, whose writings are filled 
with mingled praise and censure of that colos¬ 
sal power which, under the similitude of a 
lion, is represented as “ devouring the prey 
and tearing it nsundor for his whelps.” 

The architecture of a lion-literary people 
is the best record of their grandeur. The 
houses and cities which men build are com¬ 
mensurate with their ambition. Great build¬ 
ing springs not so much from sense and 
necessity ns from imagination and dreams—a 
certain yearning to express in tangible form 
the outlines of things seen by vision and tho 
inspiration of genius. Races without imagi¬ 
nation live close to the ground. They crawl 
N.—-Vol. i—io 


into hovels. They sleep a gross and sensuous 
sleep. They dream not of palace and city. 
Without are tall, green trees, and white 
clouds piled up mountainous, the arching dome 
of heaven, and the glitter of the stare; but 
tliese things reiict not on’the dull senses of an 
unimaginative people. Only in the spirit of 
him who dreams of palms and fountains can 
spring the desire, the will, to hew the airy 
column, to rear the splendid edifice, to ndorn 
his abode and glorify the records of his race 
with palace aud temple nnd tomb. 

In monumental grandeur Assyria stands 
next to Egypt. . The great cities of the Up¬ 
per Tigris, though inferior in splendor to the 
marvels of the Nile valley, were the admira¬ 
tion of their own and after times. The exist¬ 
ence of these renowned cities, albeit the dust 
of centuries has settled on their ruins, proves 
beyond a doubt the amazing vigor and intel¬ 
lectual force of the race of men who built 
them and gloried in their spleudor. 

Opposite the modern village of Mosul, on 
■ tbo eastern bank of the Tigris, in latitude 3ft a 
20 / N,, lie the ruins of Nineveh, the capital of 



the Assyrian Empire, nnd one of the great cit¬ 
ies of. the ancient world. The site is at present 
marked by two remarkable mounds, the one 
colled Koyunjik and the other Nebbi-YuauS. 
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These mounds are distant from each other a 
little rnoro than half a mile, and between 
them flows the Kkosi-Su, a small tributary of 
the Tigris. Tile mounds are of vast propor¬ 
tions. The Koyunjik covers an area of over 
a hundred acres, and rises to the height of 
ninety-five feet above the plain. The Nebbi- 
Yunus has an area of forty acres and n height 
of over a hundred feet. The mass of the 
larger mound is so imraenee that, according 
to careful estimates, it would require the con¬ 
tinuous labor of twenty thousand men for n 
period of six years to raise it to its present 
proportions. Tim structure is ellipitical iu 
shape, rising la a gradual slope on one side 
and abruptly on the other. Tills immense 
artificial elevation was crowned in ancient 
times with the palaces of the Assyrian kings, 
and the ruins of these magnificent edifices 
now lie Imbedded in the surface. 

The smaller, Nebbl-Yunus, is triangular in 
shape, and is cleft in twain by a deep ravine 
which, in the course of centuries, has been 
washed through its central part. The western 
half is known as Jonah's Tomb, and the east¬ 
ern portion is used as a burying-ground by the 
Turcomans and Kurds who have possession 
of the site of the ancient city. This motmd, 
like the Koyunjik, was covered anciently with 
public buildings and royal palaces. 

Nineveh had n river front of about three 
miles. This was guarded throughout with n 
wall stretching along the river bank fVora the 
upper to the lower limits of the city. The bed 
of the Tigris, however, owing to ft chango in 
the cliannel, now lies about a mile to the west 
of tho line of the ancient wall. This western 
rampart embraced in its course both of the 
mounds above referred to, so that originally 
their site was on the bank of the river. The 
northern wall runs back from the Tigris to the 
distance of between one and two miles. The 
eastern rampart is above three miles in length 
I and approaches to withiri about a thousand 
'yards of the river, which is reached by die 
shortest of the four walls by which the city 
was originally inclosed and defended. The 
whole circuit of the walls was about eight 
miles, and Lhe area of the city thus included 
by impregnable defenses was nearly a thou¬ 


sand eight hundred acres. Many of the cities' 
of the East number from ono hundred to two 
hundred inhabitants to the aero—an estimate 
wliioh would indicate ft population for ancient- 
Nineveh, within the walls, of from one hun¬ 
dred and eighty thousaud to three hundred 
and sixty thousand souls. Outside of the 
defenses the city, no doubt, extended far to 
tlie east aud north, and in all probability be¬ 
yond the river to the west. 1 

The dimensions of Nineveh have been, 
greatly overestimated. Tho discovery of the 
ruins of magnificent cities in the immediate- 
neighborhood of tho capital has led many anti- 
quantum to suppose that the whole district for 
a distance of many miles was one immense- 
municipality. The space in winch the remains, 
of Khorsabnd, Koyunjik, Ninirud, and Ke- 
remles—the four great ruins of this region— 
are found, is an oblong square, eighteen miles 
in length and twelve miles in breadth; and 
there have not beon wanting emincut scholars- 
and historians who have maintained that this- 
whole district icaa included in Nineveh. The 
area thus described is about ten times that of 
London, and it seems quite inconceivable that, 
so great a district should have beon covered- 
by a single oity. The researches of Layard- 
and others have shown quite conclusively that 
the four ruins above referred to are really the» 
remains of four distinot cities, and that only 
one of these—Koyunjik—is included within 
tho lun its of what was Nineveh. Neverthe¬ 
less, so wide were the bounds of each, and so 
far forth stretched the suburbs of the one 
towards tho other, that aucient travelers, such- 
as Diodorus, might well have considered the 
whole region as one va9t city. In passing- 
from the one to tlie other, however, there i» 
always found a considerable space unmarked 
by ruins, uud the bricks and tablets prove that 
each city had its own name and institutions, 

1 tf wo arc to suppose that tho part of Nineveh, 
included within the Avails bore about tho srmio pro¬ 
portion to the whole as did Roma Quadrala to the 
Imperial city, it is safe to conclude that the above 
estimates of tho extent and population of tho cap¬ 
ital of Assyria arc greatly below tho truth. In 
moat cnees tho walled outline of old cities included 
but a fraction of the district covered with build¬ 
ings and thronged with human life. 
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The modern Nimrutl is called Cnlali in the 
inscriptions of that locality; Khorsahad is 
written as Dur-Saigina, or City of Sargon; 
while the bricks of Keremlcs show tliat the 
ancient name of that place was the City of 
God. 1 It is only the ruin of Koyuujik and 
the neighboring remains known os Nebbi- 
Yunus that can be properly identified as the 
capital of the Assyrian Empire. 

The wall which inclosed Nineveh was of 
enormous proportions. Xenophon describes 
it as being fifty feet in thickness and a hun¬ 
dred And fifty feet high. Diodorus says that 
three chariots could drive abreast on the top; 
and Layard admits that the ruins of the ram¬ 
parts are so vast ns to justify the description 
given by the ancient historians. According 
to the details furnished by Xenophon the first 
fifty feet of the wall 
was constructed of hewn 
blocks of fossil-bearing 
limestone, polished to 
smoothness on the out¬ 
side, and finished above 
in a series of battle¬ 
ments. At this point 
the thickness of the 
wall was diminished, 
and thence carried up 
with sun-dried bricks. 

At the top the structure 
was again broken into ornamental battlements 
and towers. 

At irregular intervals the rampart of the 
city was pierced with openings for gates. The 
most important of these was about the middle 
of the northern wall. Here a great gateway, 
fifty feet in height, entered the oity, At tho 
outer and inner openings stood colossal figures 
carved in stoue—bulls with the heads of men. 
The wall above was surmounted with lofty- 
towers and others of less elevation were raised 

1 The statement of the author of the Book of 
Jonah that there wore in Nineveh one hundred 
and twenty thousand people who did not know 
their right hand from the left, is perhaps a meta¬ 
phor Intended to describe tlio extreme Ignorance 
or moral blindness of tho whole population. 
Taken literally the statement would indicate 
either an enormoue populotion or a dense igno¬ 
rance inconsistent with the building of great cities. 


nt intervals along the summit of the rampart. 
The gateway itself was provided, in tho center 
of the wall, with vast recesses or chambers on 
cither side, in which bodies of armed men 
might be stationed to repel attack. The en¬ 
trance was guarded by triple gates, mid was 
arched ftbove with solid masonry ornamented 
with reliefs. The floor of the gateway was 
paved with flags of limestone, and upon these 
slabs are seen to the present day the marks 
made by the wheels of the war-cnanots of 
Assyria as they weut forth to conquest 

Great as were tho walls that surrounded 
Nineveh the defenses were still farther in¬ 
creased by a barrier of water on all sides. 
On the west, along the whole extent of the 
city, lay the Tigris; and just outside of the 
short wall on the south a natural tributary 


made access from without impracticable. 
Around the remaining two sides, and cIobo 
to the rampart, a great moat, filled with water 
from the Khosr-Su, hindered all approach. 1 
On the north side of the city, and beyond the 
wall and moat, are the remains of a fortress: 
and far beyond the eastern and southern ram¬ 
parts the lines of ancient circumvaUation and 
detached earthworks are discoverable. No 
city of antiquity was protected by a move elab¬ 
orate and well devised system of defenses than 
was the capital city of the Assyrian Empire. 

’In one place a moat, two hundred feet broad 
and of great depth, is carried through' sllicions 
conglomerate for a distance of two miles, and pn 
either side of tho ditch, which was filled with 
water from the Khosr, was a strong and Kigh-'wall, 
rising on the outside, even at the presently, to 
the height of a hundred feet from the boftom of 
the moat. * ' 
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Of the internal structure of Nineveh the 
ancient historians have given us no elaborate 
account; nor are the ruins in such u condi¬ 
tion as to indicate with any considerable pre¬ 
cision the character of the city. The lines of 
the principal streets have not ns yet been 
traced. The sites of the groat buildings with 
whioh it is certain the city abounded have 
only in a few iuataucas been identified. The 
warlike kings whose conquering soldiory mude 
the earth tremble and the splendid edifices 
wherewith they adorned their capital have goue 
down to dust together*. No doubt the elegant 
and princely parts of Nineveh lay along the 
Tigris, in the western district of the city. 
Here are the two chief ruins of Koyunjik and 
Nebbi-Yunus, on which were the palaces of 
the kings, and here has been exhumed the 
larger part of those interesting remaius by 
which the life, man acre, and language of the 
Assyrians have been bo richly illustrated. 

About thirty miles down the Tigris from 
Nineveh are the ruins of Nimrild, the nncieut 
Calah. The remains are found on the east 
bank of the river, a short distance above the 
confluence of the Greater Zab. Calah was 
the second city of the Empire. The ruins at 
present cover about a thousand acres, being 
more than one-half as great in extent as those 
of Nineveh. * 

It is evidenced by the ruins, moreover, 
that the Tigris has carried away n part of the 
remains, and the small tributaries of this re¬ 
gion have also reduced tho limits of the 
ancient city. Calah, like Nineveh, was sur¬ 
rounded with a great wall, which was sur¬ 
mounted with towers and pierced at intervals 
with gateways. Tho general shape was rec¬ 
tangular, but on the southern side tho limits 
of the city havo been.so obliterated by the 
and of time ns to bo no longer distinguish¬ 
able. As in the caso of Nineveh, the Tigris 
has, on the west, receded from tlio rampart 
which it once skirted until a low-lying plain n 
mile ill width stretches between the river and 
the wall. On this western side of the ancient 
city, and overlooking the bod of the Tigris, 
was an elevated plateau, raised artificially to 
the height of forty feet and cover! ug nu area 
of sixty acres. On this mound stood the 


roynl palaces, and it is in this quarter that 
tho antiquarian lias made his most interesting 
discoveries. The platform itself was built of 
successive layers of sun-dried bricks, and the 
edges of the mound were protected by ram¬ 
parts of solid masonry. These were ascended 
from the lower parts of the city by flights of 
steps, inclined planes, and staircases of stone. 
Nearly tho whole of the elevation is covered 
with ruins and relics, the dilria of fallen pal¬ 
aces and temples. 

Calnh was soon and descrilied by Xenophon, 
who passed that way with the retreating 
Greeks. He speaks of it as a vast deserted 
city, formoriy inhabited by tlio Medey. The 
walls are described ns twonty-flvo feet iu 
thickness, a hundred feet high, and nearly 
seven miles in length. Tho foundation of this 
extended rampart was of limestone to the 
height of twenty feet, and the upper portion 
of burnt bricks. Xenophon also mentions the 
remarkable tower or pyramid which stands at 
tho north-western angle of the elevation here 
described, rising in its present; condition above 
tho surrounding country to tho height of a 
hundred and forty feet. It is the most strik¬ 
ing object of all the remains in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Nineveh. On this summit originally 
stood wliat was perhaps the greatest and most 
splendid of all the tower-temples of Assyria—• 
a structure, as fa.Bhown by the foundation, 
about a hundred* cud sixty-seven feet square 
at the base, and rising in a succession of di¬ 
minishing reotangles to the height of fully two 
hundred feet. 

Ascending the Khosr-Su from Nineveli to 
a distance .of nine miles, the traveler comes 
to the village of Kkorsabap, the site of Dur- 
Sargiim, another buried city. The ruins 
Jiere, though lees in extent than those of tlio 
capital, are of almost equal magnificence. 
Here again wo have the rectangular rampart 
drawn around the city, with the four sides 
thereof fnoing tho cardinal points of the 
compass. Here, too, are tho artificial elova- 
tious or flat-topped mounds from which the 
proud palaces of kings and princes looked 
down upon the city and surrounding country. 1 

1 It appears that Khormihad, Nimrod, ami one 
or two other cities in the immediate vicinity ot 
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The wall of Khorsabad is about two thousand 
yards in oxtent on each eido, and is less mas¬ 
sive than that draw a around the capitnl and 
Hfttamd. About the middle of the north-west 
aide and occupying a part of the line of the 
rampart was the usual palace-mound, on which . 
stood the principal buildings of the city. 

About fifteen miles due east from Nineveh 
are the ruins of TCehemles, the fourth of those 
cities which antiquarians have been disposed 
to include within the limits of the capital. 
If such a conjecture could be entertained, it 
would iudieato an area for tho entire city of 
not less than Am hundred and sixteen square 
milcul Certain it is that at Keremles, us well 
as at Cal ah and Khorsabad, the ruins are in¬ 
dicative of royal residences and the presence 
of princely modes of life. 

Passing from these cities immediately asso¬ 
ciated with the capital, the next in importance 
uraong the Assyrian ruins are those of Abshur, 
marked by the modern village of Kileh-Sher- 
gat. Tho site is on the west bank of the Ti¬ 
gris, about seventy miles below Nineveh. 
From this point southward die remains begin 
to partake of the peculiarities of Babylonia, 
and to be no longer distinctly Assyrian. Like 
the greater cities to the north, Asshur was 
quadrangular. The lines of the walls are still 
traceable across the plain, and the mounds 
within tho ramparts .are of the same general 
character as those already described. One of 
the palace-mounds within tbe inolosure of the 
oity is two and a-half miles in circumference, 

Nineveh, were a kind of suburban capitals, to ’ 
which, perhaps, at certain seasons of tho year, 
the Assyrian kings betook themselves for a tem¬ 
porary residence. Tlie style of the palace ruins 
in four or five of these cities is unmistakably 
royal, indicating thAt they were built and occu¬ 
pied by kings or princes of the highest rank. 


and is raised in pome places ns much us a 
hundred foot above the plain. This stupen¬ 
dous platform is covered with heaps of rub¬ 
bish, fragments of hewn stone, ranges of 
burnt brick, shattered remains of unknown 
structures, the dchrie and dust of ages. 

Besides the extensive ruin of Kileh-Shcr 
gat, not many sites of ancient cities have 
been discovered west of tho Tigris. The an¬ 
cient Nuzibiim, has been identified with the 
modern Nisi bin. In like manner, tbe town 
of Diarbekr, ou the Upper Tigris, is thought 
to mark tho place of tlio ancient Amidi. 
Passing to the east, In the region between the 
Greater uud Lesser Zab, the modern Arbil is 
easily identified with the ancient Arhola, the 
scene of one of Alexander’s great battles. In 
the vicinity of Nineveh several villages—Tar- 
bisn, Selmniyeh, and Senn—are thought to 
cover the ground once occupied by important 
towns and cities. Many other places, espe¬ 
cially in Mesopotamia, are known only ap¬ 
proximately or not at nil. * 

Tbe names of a multitude of cities, towns, 
and localities have been preserved, and 
their sites in several instances determined 
with some degree of certainty. After the 
conquest of Assyria by the Medes, the cities, 
particularly those west of the Tigris, fell rap. 
idly into decay. The building activity of the 
natiou which had wrought such wonders waa 
suddenly paralyzed, and the splendor of fane 
and palace was soon bidden in the smoke of 
devastation, or dimmed and defiled by the 
dust that rolled in clouds after the conquering 
legions of a foreign soldiery. 

Of the great deeds of the Assyrians, con* 
rndered as a people—of their renown in war 
and progress in peace-id is now appropriate 
to speak. 
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Chapter xiil—chronology and Annals. 



ISSYRIA wna colonized 
from Chaldcca. Accord¬ 
ing to Genesis, Asshur 
went forth from the land 
of Shintir and builded 
Nineveh. It appeal’s clear 
that at a certain epoch 
the spirit of colonization prevailed in Lower 
Mesopotamia. On© company under the lead¬ 
ership of Torah left Ur, and Bottled in Horan. 
Another colony—progenitors of the Phami- 
cians—departed from Chaldsea, and established 
themselves on the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. A third and more important migration 
was conducted up the Tigris, and choosing 
the region afterwards known as Adiabene, 
laid the foundations of Asshur—so called from 
the tribal name of the colony. Around this 
city as a center and germ soon grew the do¬ 
minions of an independent province, widening 
at ftret into a tributary kingdom and after¬ 
wards into a vast and aggressive empire. 

Among the ruins of Kileh-Shergafc and 
other Assyrian cities are found unmistakable 
traces of the Chuldwan or Babylonian origin 
of the people. The oldest bricks are stamped 
with Babylonian characters, and bear witness 
to the fact that the country at that time was 
uuder the rule of provincial governors. An 
important tablet also contains the proof of the 


coexistence of Clialdccan and Assyrian kings 
mid of their relations by treaty. The names 
of several monarch s of the most anoient times 
are thus preserved, mid a dim outline given 
of the royal families, their intermarriages and 
lines of descent. Tlio elements of a meager 
and imperfect history of primitive Assyria am 
thus exhumed from the dust. 

Data for establishing a trustworthy chro¬ 
nology of the earlier epochs are vague and 
fragmentary. Conjecture and right reason, 
wither tlmn ascertained facts, have been called 
in to fill out the broken outline of the provin¬ 
cial and kingly periods of Assyrian history. 
By this means a sketch, not wholly imaginary 
but foiling for short of authenticity, has been 
produced of the movements of civil society in 
Assyria before the establishment of the Em¬ 
pire, After the accession of Tiglnthi-Ador 1 at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century B. C. r 
the scheme of chronology may be fairly re* 
gorded as established on historical foundations. 
Before that period all dates in Assyrian history 
arc the result of cohjeoture and hypothesis, 

Gathering together the boat results that 
have thus for been attained for the construe* 
tion of a chronological outline, the following 
table may be accepted os the nearest approach 
to lustoric accuracy which is attainable in the 
present Btato of knowledge: 


Provincial 

Period. 


Early 

Kingdom. 


BULEB& 


BeLSumili-Kapi,. . 

Irbn-Vul, ..... 
• * * 

A fishur-Iddin* Akhi, 

isshur-BH-NW-Su.. 

Buxur-Asshur, . . . 
Asuhur-TJpulit, . . . 
Bel-Lush, ..... 

Pud-ir,. 

Vul-Lush,. 

Shalmaneser 1. . . . 


COMMKNm 


Provincial governors sent out 
from Babylonia. Names pre¬ 
served on fragments of tablets 
found In Assyria. 


DATES. 


Before the middle of the fif¬ 
teenth century B. C. 


{°ss55K!Saat.} K* * <*. *««* a 

Successor to preceding, 

SucacBsor to preceding, 

Son oi preceding, . . . 


Son of preceding,- 
Son of preceding, 
Son of preceding, 


1420 

1400 

1380 

I860 

1840 

1820 


1400 

1880 

1360 

1840 

1320 

1800 


1 Frequently called Tlglothi-Mu—2Wn being another name for Adnr. 
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The Great 
Empire. 


Later 

Kingdom, 


RULEOS, 


Tiglathl-Adar (Nin), 


Bel-Kudur-Uzur,. . 
Nin-Pitln-Zira, . . . 
Aasbur-Dnyan I., . 
fMutaggil-Nebo, . . 
Aanhui'-Kis-Ilim, . . 
Tigtath-Pilcsor I., . 
Asshur-Bil-Kala, . . 
Sliamaft-Vnl i. . . 
* « % 

Asshur-Mazur,. . . 

» 9 * 

Asshur-Dayan II.. . 

Vul-Luah II. 

Tlglathi-NIn II., . . 
Aeshur-Izlr-Pah . . 
SliulmnncKor II., . . 
Shamns-Vul II., . . 

Vul-Lush III. 

Shahnunesor III,, . 
Afialmr-Doyaa III., 
Asshur-LtiBh, . . . 
Tiglkith-PHeaer II., . 
Shalmaneser IV., . 

Sargon. 

Sennacherib,. . • . 
Esar-Hnddon, . . . 
Asahar-Bnui-Pul,. . 
Aaahor-Emld-Illn, . 


Successor to preceding, . 
Son of preceding, .... 
jSon of preceding, .... 
'Son of preceding, .... 
Son of preceding, .... 

Son of preceding. 

Brother of preceding, . . 
A break in the succession, 


Son of preceding, .... 
A break in the succession, 


A break in the succession, 


i6on of preceding, . . 
Son of preceding, . . 
Son of preceding, . . 
Son of preceding, . . 
Son of preceding, . . 
Son of preceding, . . 
Successor to preceding, 
Successor to preceding, 
Successor to preceding, 


Successor to preceding, 
Successor to preceding, 
Son of preceding, . . . 
Son of preceding, . . . 
Son of preceding, . . . 
[Successor to preceding, 


About 1300 B. C. to 1280 B. C. 


1230 

1210 

1100 

1170 

1150 

1130 

1110 

1090 


030 

Oil 

880 

883 

858 

823 

810 

781 

771 

763 

745 

727 

722 

705 

681 

608 

620 


1210 

1100 

1170 

1150 

1180 

mo 

1000 

1070 


811 " 
889 “ 
883 « 
868 “ 
823 « 
810 " 
781 “ 
771 fl 
763 “ 
745 44 
727 « 
722 ” 
705 « 
$81 « 
668 41 
820 44 
626 44 


On the above scheme it may he remarked 
that the dates oro certainly established only 
aa far back kb the reign of Asshur-Dayon II., 
in 630 B. O. Prom this time downwards to 
the overthrow of the kingdom under Asshur- 
JEmicl-Ilin, a period of three hundred and four 
years, the lint embraces fifteen monarohs, 
which givoB an average of twenty years to 
••each sovereign. Applyiug tho same average 
to tho seventeen preceding rulers, we find the 
•establishment of the early kingdom to date 
•hack to about the middle of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury B. 0. But it will ‘readily be confessed 
that the assignment of twenty years to each 
•of this long line oP monarchs is no better than 
a rougli approximation to the truth, Bo for 
as the lists themselves, and the order of suc- 
cessiou, and in general the relations of de- 
-ecent, are concerned, a tolerable degree of cer¬ 
tainty has been attained, but tlie dates of all the 
•earlier period are tentative ami conjectural. 

In the second place, it should be remem¬ 
bered that no consecutive annals of the so'- 
•called Early Kingdom exist. True it is tluit 
-•a great and aggressive empire like that of 


Tiglathi-Adar can not spring into being at 
once. Previous progress in civilization, with 
special reference to tho forms and inodes of 
administration, must have been reached by 
stages slow and pain fid before the nation can 
display itself with regal splendor or imperial 
power. Again, it is shown by analogy that a 
race of kings—natural loaders and rulers by 
preeminence—generally precedes the pio- 
nounoed expression of nationality in the 
history of peoples. In the ease of Assyria 
wo have the names and order of succession 
of seven such rulers; and even before the 
first of these a broken list of provincial ohief- 
tains or governors has, been preserved. r ihe 
names, if not the deeds, of these primitive 
heroes of the Assyrian dawn are as-real aa 
those of Nuraitor and Romulus. 

A few glimpses of the historic life of As¬ 
syria are caught as for away as the times of 
the earlier kings. No account, indeed, has 
been preserved of the revolt or peaceable 
secession by which the Assyrian provinces 
became independent of tho mother kingdom 
of the South. But the time came when the 
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growing people ahrmt Asshur were not longer 
dominated by Chaldroen authority. A royal 
family sprang up in the North having estab¬ 
lished relation* with the princes of Babylon. 

Especially did ASflmm-Ui* aij.it, the third of 
the early kings, cultivate the friendship and 
favor of the Southern monarchy. He guv® a 
daughter in marriage to PuruaPuriyas, the 
Clnddrcnu, end the son of this union became 
king after the death <»f his father. A revolt 
presently ensued, the subjects of this grandson 
of Puma rebelling agninst him until the As¬ 
syrian king marched an army into Lower 
Mesopotamia, overthrew the usurper, Nnzi- 
Bugns, and put another son of Purna on the 
throne. The whole transaction shows that the 
rulers of Chaldron and Assyria regarded each 
other os equals, and were capable of acting 
from the same large motives which determine 
the policy of rulers in times of the most ad¬ 
vanced civilization. 

After Upnllit for a period of sixty years— 
covering the reigns of Bel-Lush, Pud-Il, and 
Vul-Ltjsh— nothing except the names of the 
kings is known of the civil history of Assyria. 
The bricks of Assliur show that that city was 
still the capital; neither Colali nor Nineveh 
hnd yet been built. 

In the next reign, that of Shalmaneser I., 
the seat of power was transferred (briber north 
and to the eastern bank of the Tigris. The 
whole region on both banks of the river was 
now dominated by the Assyrians. The semi- 
peninsular and easily defended district be¬ 
tween the Tigris and the Greater Zab was 
chosen as a site for the new city of Calah or 
Nimrud. This delightftil locality became 
known as Aturia, or Assyria Proper, and re¬ 
mained through many reigns the center of 
iniluence iu tho Empire. From this city the 
first conquering armies of Assyria were led 
forth by Shalmaneser to enlarge and strengthen 
the borders of his dominions on the north. 
Successful expeditions made the king’s arms 
known on. the Upper Tigris where towns were 
conquered and colonies planted, and the royal 
power magnified In the presence of the barba¬ 
rians. It is the epoch of the first Assyrian 
wars. 

Trcn athi-Adah, son and successor of Shal¬ 


maneser, is regarded by common fame as the' 
founder of the Empire. Herodotus bears wit¬ 
ness to the fact tlmt tlyi supremacy which had 
hitherto been Babylonian became Assyrian. 
The spirit of conquest became dominant in the 
Northern kingdom. After a successful war in 
Lower Mesopotamia, Tiglnthi-Adar subscribed 
himself ns conqueror of Babylon. He even 
established his capital in the subject metrop¬ 
olis, and therefrom issued his edicts during the 
greater part of his reign. Here, too, a branch 
of his family continued in authority for nearly 
a century. At times these Assyrian vice-re¬ 
gents of Babylonia ware iu revolt against the 
Nincvite dynasty. For a season the inde¬ 
pendence of Chuldcea is partially restored or 
again lost as some more ambitious monarch 
of the Empire would turn bis arms to the' 
south. This condition of semi-dependence 
continued for five or six centuries; though 
there was a never a time after Tiglathi’s 
conquest when Assyria wnfl not regarded ns- 
the dominout power between tlio Armenian 
mountains and tho Persian Gulf. The race 
ascendency of the Empire during the whole 
period from the fourteenth to the seventh’ 
century B. C., is clearly marked in tho prev¬ 
alence of Semitic names and Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions at Babylon nnd throughout Chaldron. 
Nor does it appear that at any time the old* 
Chaldroon dynasty was able to reassert itself 
successfully against the rulers of Nineveh. 

After the death of Tiglathi-ADAB the succes¬ 
sion was broken for a period of ft half cent¬ 
ury. Whether Bel-Kuduh-Uzur, whose name- 
next appears on the tablets, was a relative of 
tho preceding monarch or the founder of a 
new dynasty has not been determined. After 
Bel-Kudur, however, the succession is again 
unbrokeu till the reign of Shamas-Vul I., in- 
1070 B. C. 

The reign of King Bel-Kudur is chiefly 
noted for his disastrous war with Babylon. 
The viceroy of that city and province raised 
tho stand aid of rebellion against his master, 
who, in 1210, went out to war with liis re¬ 
fractory vassal, mid was himself defeated and 4 
slain iu battle. Vul-Baladau, the Babylon 
prince, now inflamed with victory, organized* 
an expedition again si Ninaveli, and proceed- 
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log thither web met near AesHur and nnnilii- 
Intod by the army of Nin-Pala-Zira, who had 
succeeded Bel-Kuduron the throne of Assyria. 

Aabhur-Da-yam, the third Assyrian emperor, 
urns bleat with peace. First of all he marched 
into Babylonia and restored that province to 
order. He next busied himself with the de¬ 
molition of the old and half-ruined temple of 
Vul at Aeahur—a work so vast that the recon¬ 
struction of tho edifice was not undertaken 
for the space of sixty years. 

Of Mutaggil-Nedo, the fourth from Tig- 
latlu-Adar, only a single record has been pre¬ 
served, ftud in that we Are told that “Asshur, 
the great Lord, aided him according to the 
wishes of bis heart, and established him in 
strength in the government of Assyria.” "With 
the reign of Asskur-Ris-Illw, the next in 
succession, the military spirit was revived, and 
an inscription records that the monarch was a 
powerful king, the subduer of rebellious coun¬ 
tries, and the conqueror of all the accursed. 
He waged several foreign wars, carrying his 
ormB—if one tradition la to be credited—aa 
far west as the Mediterranean. Certain it is 
that he made a great campaign against the 
Babylonians, whose viceroy Nebuchadnezzar— 
first sovereign of that illustrious name—had 
raised the standard of revolt and led hia rebel¬ 
lious subjects up the Diyaleh, and along the 
foot-hills of the Zagros towards the Assyrian 
capital. The invasion was met by the king’s 
army and beaten back, but Nebuchadnezzar's 
forces again gathered head and advanced across 
the open plain until they were met by Ris- 
Him's generals and completely routed, Forty 
chariots and a banner remained in the hands 
of the victors. 

With the accession of TiglAth-Pileser X. 
the details of Assyrian history become more 
abundant. The new monarch came to the 
throne about 1130 B. C. The story of his 
military exploits and oivil career is elaborately 
recorded on two cylinders, which are preserved 
in the British Museum. The record is m nde by 
tho king himself, and making allowance for the 
egotism which has always characterized royal 
autobiography, and the bombast peculiar to 
oriental style, the inscription may be accepted 
as a true history of Tiglath-Pileser*s reign. 


This ancient chronicle begins with a 
lengthy and formal invocation to the gods of 
Asshur, by whose help and protection tho 
king’s greatness had been won and maintained. 
Then follows a detailed account of the fivo 
great campaigns which he had conducted 
against foreign nations. The first of these 
was directed to the north ngainst the Moo¬ 
ch inns, at the foot of the Taurus. For fifty 
yeura tho tribes on this skirt of the Empire 
had neglected to pay the tribute which had 
been imposed on them by previous rulers. 
Now they were subdued, nod the tribute- 
money regularly exacted. Another rebellious 
Assyrian dependency, called Kasiyara in tht 
language of the inscription, was also subjected 
with a great slaughter of armies and overthrow 
of towns and cities. The second campaign 
was waged through the same provinces, and 
was chiefly directed against the Kaskiaus and 
TJrumians—two tribes which bad been making 
depredations on the Assyrian frontier. Those 
also were overpowered. The wealth of tb» 
nation, including one hundred and twenty 
chariots of war, was transferred by the con¬ 
queror to his own capital. Turning to the 
east, the armies of Tiglath-Pilesor next crossed 
the Lower Zab, and carried the banners of 
Assyria to the foot of the Zagros. 

In the third year of his wars the king led 
his forces westward to the Euphrates, against, 
the tribes called the Natri. This semi-barbar¬ 
ous people had never been subjected to As¬ 
syrian authority. In Mesopotamia the prog¬ 
ress of the king was not seriously resisted, 
but west of the Euphrates the Nairi gathered 
in great strength, and fought bravely in de¬ 
fense of . their country. The discipline of the* 
royal armies, however, soon triumphed over 
native valor, and the scattered tribes were- 
pursued as far west as the Mediterranean, 
Great spoils were taken, and a tribute exacted 
amounting to two hundred cattle and twelve 1 
hundred horses. 

The third campaign led to a fourth. The- 
Aranueans, whose country skirted the Eu¬ 
phrates from Is to Carchomlsh, attracted, the- 
attention of Tiglath-Pilesor, and drew him, 
already heated with conquest, Into an iuvnsion. 
This was the most brilliant and successful of 
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Ilia wars. He swept through the Ioug, narrow 
territory of the Aramaeans for a distance of 
4wo hundred and fifty miles. Six cities were 
•captured, and the whole country ravaged to 
dts northernmost limits. The Assyrian army 
'then drew back to the capital, bearing vnst 
Quantities of booty. 

In the next year a fifth and last campaign 
was conducted in the country betweon the 
•Greater Zab and the Eastern Klmbour— <f tlie 
land of Must.” Hero the spurs of the Zagros 
rendered military movements difficult, and the 
courage of the inouutaiuecrs of Kurdistan was 
•conspicuous in defense of their fastnesses; but 
•the king’s army assaulted the strongholds and 
put down all resistance. Ann, the capital, 
was taken, and a tribute was imposed as the 
•condition of peace. The Comari, also, a neigh¬ 
boring nation that had lent aid to the Kurds 
in their recent hostilities, were next punished 
for thoir part in the war. Their army of twenty 
thousand men was routed, and their castles nnd 
■cities tRken and burnt. At the close of the 
chronicle of his exploits the king sums up as 
the result of his great campaigns forty-two 
■conquered countries, extending from the head¬ 
waters of the Greater Zab to the Euphrates, 
*nd beyond to the west as far ns the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Cities, towns, castles, kings and peo¬ 
ples had been subdued and reorganised “under 
•one government”—the imperial government 
•of Assyria. 

The groat exploits of Tiglath-Pileser as a 
• hunter of wild beasts are likewise thought 
worthy to be recorded. "Wild cattle had he 
pursued with his arrows. Nearly a thousand 
lions had he destroyed while going to and fro 
■on his conquests. Some of the ferocious 
creatures of the mountains and plains he had 
•confined in cages and dragged back, bound 
with thongs, to the capital. There did the 
royal keepers show thorn alive as the indubit¬ 
able proofs of the king's prowess and of the 
favor of Niu and Nergal, who gave the ad¬ 
vantage in conflict, and guided the royal arrow 
In its flight. 

Great buildings also attested the enterprise 
of the king. The gods of Asshur-Ishtnr, Eel, 
and H were honored with new and magnifi¬ 
cent fanes. Mention has already been made 


of the demolition by Assbur-Dayan of the 
ancient temple of Anu and Vul, which, after 
remaining for six and a half centuries the 
wonder of the capital, lmd fallen into ruin. 
Neither Aeshur-Dayan himself, nor Nebo, nor 
Ris-Ilim had been able to restore the structure 
to its former grandeur. It remained for the 
victorious Tiglath-Pileser, enriched by con¬ 
quest and inflamed with pride, to rear again 
in pristine splendor the bnrbnric temple of 
the gods of his fathers. 1 The wars of Tiglath- 
Pileser were mostly waged with tribes which 
had ju9t emerged from barbarism. The half- 
civilized peoples whose countries skirted the 
dominions of Assyria on the west, the north, 
aud the eust, were but poorly able to eope 
with the well-drilled legions of Pileseris army. 
Only in one direction was there a kingdom 
possessing sufficient political unity to stand on 
equal terms with the conquering monarch of 
Asshur. On the south lay Babylon, old and 
well-organized, and of ancient renown in arms. 
In the earlier years of his reign, aud even 

1 As n specimen of the royal style, the follow¬ 
ing somewhat vainglorious account of the rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple of Anu and Vul, aa given in 
Tiglath-Pilcser’s inscription, is appended: “In 
the beginning of my reign, Anu and Vul, the 
great gods, my lords, guardinns of my steps, gave 
me a command to repair this their ahrino. So I 
made bricks; I leveled the earth; I took the di¬ 
mensions; I laid down the foundation upon a 
mass of strong rock. This place, throughout ita 
whole extent, I paved with bricks In set order; 
fifty feet deep I prepared the ground: and upon 
this substructure I laid the foundation of the 
temple of Anu and Vul. From its foundation to 
Its roof I built it better than it was before. I also 
built two lofty towers tn honor of their noble god- 
ships, and the holy place, a spacious hall, I con¬ 
secrated for the convenience of their worshipers, 
and to accommodate their votaries who were nu¬ 
merous as the stars of heaven. I repaired and 
built and completed my work. Outside tbc tem¬ 
ple I fashioned every thing with the same care 
aB inside. The mound of earth on which it was 
built I enlarged like the firmament of the rising 
stars, and I beautified the entire building. Its 
towers I raised up to heaven, end its fools I built 
entirely of brick. An inviolable shrine for their 
noble godeliip8 I laid down near at hand. Anu 
and Vul, the great gods, I glorified Inside the 
shrine. I set them up in their honored purity, 
and the hearts of their noble godships I- de¬ 
lighted."---RawUnaon’a Ancient jUbnorchta, Vol. 
II., pp- 09-70. 
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during his great campaigns, the relations be* 
tween Tiglath-Pileser’s government and the 
viceroyalty of Babylon continued friendly; 
but after his other wars were completed, and 
he had for a while devoted his energies to 
works of peace, the king’s belligerent disposi¬ 
tion broke out in an invasion of Chaldtoa. 

Ho first led his army into the northern prov¬ 
inces, nnd for two years laid waste the coun¬ 
try. The two Sipparas were taken, and Kurri- 
Galzu, and Opis on the Tigris. Finally Bab¬ 
ylon itself was besieged nnd eaptured, after 
which the royal army began to withdraw up 
the valley of the Euphrates, taking soveral 
cities on the march, and meeting but feeble 
resistance. Ho sooner, however, had the As¬ 
syrian forces departed from Babylon than 
Merodaoh-Iddiu, the viceroy of the kingdom, 
gathered an army and began a vigorous pur¬ 
suit. Hanging on Tiglath-Pilcser’s rear, he 
gained several advantages, insomuch that the 
Assyrian march was converted into a retreat. 
An assault was mndo on the king’s camp, nnd 
the gods of Asshur wore captured and home 
away in triumph to Babylon, where they were 
kept, to the Bliaine of the Ninevites, for more 
than four hundred years. Neither Tiglnth- 
Pileser himself nor any of his successor's was 
able to retake the idols which the king had 
borne with him through all his conquests, and 
which had thus become a part of the fame 
of Assyria. 

About the close of the twelfth century 
B. C., Tiglath-Pileser was succeeded on the 
throne by bis son, Asshur-Bil-Kala. Of this 
prince and his reign not very much is known. 
The Babylonian difficulties which had for sev¬ 
eral generations afflicted the kings of Assyria, 
again broke out in the reign of Bil-Kala. 
flhapik-Zira, prince of Babylon, following the 
example of his father, Iddin-Akhi, revolted, 
and the Assyrian monarch made an effbrt to 
subdue him, but with what success is uncer¬ 
tain. The^e are some evidences also that Bil- 
Kala devoted his energies in' part to the relig¬ 
ious enterprises which had characterized the 
time of his father. The temples, however, do 
not bear any distinctive marks of this prince’s 
fame or ambition. He was succeeded on the 
tlirone by his younger brother, Shamas-Vul, 


by whom ft temple was built at Nineveh. 
Besides this fact nothing is known of the 
events of his reign. It is a time of decadence 
in the history of Assyria. For two centuries— 
from the close of the reign of Bil-Kala to the 
accession of Tiglafchi-Nin, in B. C. 880—there 
is an almost total blank in the annals of the 
Empire. Only the names of the kings (and 
but a few of these) have been preserved to indi¬ 
cate tli© outline of events aud the ebb and flow 
of power. 

The continued existence of a single do¬ 
minion, with its capital at Aeshur, was of 
itself an important fact in ancient history. 
The families of the Assyrian kings and nobles 
became well established. The Assyrian stock 
was the most notable in Western Asia. The 
princesses of this line were sought in marriage 
by the illustrious sovereigns of Egypt, and 
the kings of the surrounding nations nearly 
all courted the favor of an alliance with the 
House of Nineveh. As the result of suob 
unions Assyrian names begin to appear.in the 
royal families of the circumjncent kingdoms. 
For when has tho mother forgotten to call he* 
child by the name of her father or brother ? 

Passing over tho undated roign of Asamm- 
M^zun and the obsenro times of Asstiub- 
Dayajt II. and Vul Lueh II., we come, with the 
accession of TraLATHi-Nm IL, to another dawn 
in Assyrian history. Tho reign of this second 
Nin was briof and inglorious, and his name 
and place in the history of his country are 
only preserved in a single inscription. Not 
so, however, with his son and successor, the 
distinguished Asshtjr-Izir-Pal, who came to 
the throne in B. C. 883. His accession marks 
the beginning of a great renaissance in the 
art, learning, and political development of 
Assyria. Whether in warlike vigor or civil 
enterprise, this monarch stands preeminent 
among his contemporaries. In the first six 
years of hja reign he waged no fewer than ten 
campaigns against the surrounding nations, 
carrying his victorious arms from the upper 
fountains of tho Euphrates on the north-west 
to the spurs of the Zagros, where the tribu¬ 
taries of the Diyaleh gather their waters, on 
the Bouth-cflBt. The Kurdish tribes nnd moun¬ 
taineers of Armeuia; two races of Western 
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Mesopotamia called the Serki ami the Lalci; 
the rebellious inhabitants of Assuia; tlio 
Nam, previously mentioned as a subject- 
people of the Upper Tigris; tile highlanders 
of the Mona Masius and of the district on the 
north of Susiatm; the Shuhites, who had 
again revolted; aud especially the Syrians, in¬ 
cluding the people of Cnrcheraish and west¬ 
ward through the regions about Antioch and 
Aleppo as far os Tyre and Sidon and the 
other Phoenician cities—were each in turn 
made to acknowledge the valor and supremacy 
of Asshur-Tsir-Pal’s armies. In the progress 
of these extended expeditions, not only the 
military prowess hut also the ferocious disposi¬ 
tion of the king was fully developed. At the 
siege of the rebellious town of Aesura he mani¬ 


fested the wrath of a barbarian. He captured 
the king and sent him in fetters to Nineveh. 
Those of the inhabitants who had actively en¬ 
gaged in the revolt he cither crucified or 
burnt alive; while those who liad been lese 
guilty of the rebellion were punished by the 
cutting off of their ears and noses. 1 These 
savage proceedings had tlio effect of inspiring 
universal dread of the displeasure of the mon¬ 
arch who inflicted them. 

The general effect of Aashur-Izir-Pal’s ware 
was greatly to enrich the Empire. Increased 
tributes poured into the capital. Contribu- 

‘Such brutal methods of subjugation wore too 
much emploj'ed by the Assyrian generals and 
kings- Tlio case of Asshur-lzir-Pal seems to he 
extraordinary. He appears not to have been 
troubled with compunctions, but to have gloried 
rather in his savagery. With tlio utmost non¬ 
chalance he thus relates the sequel of the capture 
of Tela, ono of the towns that resisted liis author¬ 
ity: “Their men, young and old, I took prisoners. 
Of some I out off the feet and hands; of others I 
cut off the noses, ears, and HpB; of the young 
men's ears I made a heap; of the old men’s heads 
I built a minaretl I exposed their heads as a 
trophy in front of their city. The male children 
anil the fomnlo children I burnt in the flame* / The 
city I destroyed and consumod and burnt with 
Are.” 
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lions of gold, silver, horses, and cattle were 
levied without scruple and collected without 
abatement from the conquered countries. A 
great stimulus was thus given to the architec¬ 
tural and (esthetic development of the As¬ 
syrians. The later years of the reign of 
Aeshur-Izir-Pal became a kind of Augustan 
Age, in which literature and the arts flour¬ 
ished with a brilliancy which even from the 
dust of centuries has flashed out ou the sur¬ 
prised vision of modern times. This era 
marks a revolution in architectural taste—a 
change so great as strongly to distinguish the 
remains of the earlier age at Asshur from the 
splendid ruins found at Calah and Nineveh. 
Whereas tho former aro so rude and unpre¬ 
tending as to bo at once assigned by the anti¬ 
quary to the monumental cudcavors of a 
primitive people, the latter are so grand in 
conception and bo artistic in execution ns to 
be properly classified with the great works of 
■Greece and Egypt. 

The favorite oity of Assliur-Izir-Pal was 
■Calah. Under his ambitious and powerful 
patronage this soon became tho metropolis of 
the Empire. Here he built a royal palace 
that far outshone any structure hitherto 
reared within tho limits of Assyria. The edi¬ 
fice was three hundred and sixty feet in length 
by three hundred feet in breadth. Tho gen¬ 
eral plan of the structure was a series of 
.halls and chambers and a great central court 
a hundred and thirty ffect long and a hundred 
feet in width. The pnlace proper was raised 
upon a vast rectangular platform of blunt 
bricks cased with slabs of hewn stone. Fac¬ 
ing the city on the north and the Tigris on 
the west were flights of steps ascending to the 
grand fagades, while beside the high gates by 
which access was had to tho principal hall, were 
sculptured slabs representing the great deeds 
of tho king. Tho gateway in the southern 
wall was guarded on cither hand by winged 
bulls with human heads carved in yellow 
limestone, and the halls and chambers within 
were decorated with enameled bricks, sculp¬ 
tures, and frescoes. 

The Bplendid example of the king ns a 
builder and patrou of art re&cted powerfully 
upon the prineeB aud nobles of the Empire. - 


Calah and Nineveh rose in grandeur. He 
rough stone-work and rudely burnt clays of 
the preceding ages gave place all at once to 
elaborate designs in bn 3-relief and magnificent 
architectural ornaraeuts. The influence of the 
capital was felt even to tho provincial towns, 
and the native energy of the Assyrian race 
quickly displayed itself in the higher achieve¬ 
ments of civilization. Manufactures sprang 
lip and flourished. Shops for the making of 
fabrics, ftirnnees for tho burning of enameled 
bricks, forges for the working of metals, fac¬ 
tories for tho huildiug of coaches and war- 
. chariots, studios for tho production of designs, 
tho treatment of colors, 
and the use of the chisel— 
grew up, flourished, and 
multiplied. Assyrian &r- 
tists traveled to Phoenicia |||58i. jp|P 
and even to India, and If IT 1P 

introduced on their return ||| j | 

the styles and designs of 6 gl | ;, 
both the East and the 1 

West. Memorial obelisks \mWfi 

like those of Egypt were J|| Jll 

-seen on,the banks of the 
Tigris. The taste of Assy- HI I I |j| 
rift became cultured, cos- afffWfflm 

mopolitau. 

Asshur-Izir-Pal died in 
B. C. 858, leaving a con¬ 
solidated Empire which 
extended from the moun- 

ORNAURNTKD P n.T.tK , 

tains of Armenia to- the tihe op abhhuh- 
Meditcrranean Sea. He 
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was succeeded ou the throne by his son, 
8iialm.aneber If., who reigned for thlrty-flvq 
years. This prince had grown up among 
the Assyrian soldiery. As a boy he had 
accompanied his father on his great cam¬ 
paigns, and had imbibed tlie spirit of conquest. 
As a consequence of this training his chief 
energies were devoted to war. No fewer than 
twenty-seven campaigns are enumerated in tho 
history of his military career. • By far the 
most important of these ware were those waged 
against Bubyluniu and Damascus. In the 
former country a civil conflict had broken out 
between Sum-Adm, tlie king, and his rebel¬ 
lious younger brother unmedBel-TJsati'; This 
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disturbance gave Shalmaneser nil opportunity 
to interfere, and in tlie eighth year of his 
reign he led an nriny into Babylonia and over¬ 
throw and slew the insurgent brother; but 
instead of settling tho crown upon the rightful 
claimant he wheeled suddenly about and 
marched into Babylon. Here he wob received 
by the people ns a deliverer, and easily made 
himself master of the country. He then con¬ 
tinued his conquest southward through Chnl- 
d®a to the Persian Gulf, and afterwards re¬ 
turned without opposition to his own capital. 

In 874 B. C. Shalmaneser began his wars 
with Damascus. Een-Hndad, king of that 
country, had become alarmed at tho growing 
dominions ftud nggressivo spirit of tho Assyr¬ 
ians, and had determined to anticipate the 
expected invasion of his territory by preparing 
to repel it. He accordingly entered into a 
league witli Tsakhulena, king of Hamath, and 
Abab, king of Israel. Tho kings of tho Hit- 
tites and Phoenicians were also drawn into this 
alliance; and when Shalmaneser marched west¬ 
ward into Syria he was confronted by a large 
and ably commanded army. Nevertheless in 
a great battle which ensued tlie allied forces 
led by Ben-Hadad were defeated. Twenty 
thousand of their number were killed, and the 
spoils of the field remaiucd in the hands of 
the Assyrians. The resistance, however, had 
beeu so serious, the battle sa hotly fought, that 
Shalmaneser withdrew from the country, and 
did not renew the war for a period of five 
years. 

By and by Shalmaneser, having completed 
some other conquests, returned to liis Syrian 
war* The Western confederacy had mcau- 
while fallen to pieces. Hamath had internal 
dissensions, and Phoenicia had Bhut herself up 
Sn her fortified towns. Ben-Hadad, however, 
induced the Hittites to join him, and stood 
forth to meet tho Assyrians in battle. Tho 
victory, though indecisive, was again gained 
by Shalmaneser, but lie was unable after the 
conflict to press forward to complete his con¬ 
quest. After retiring a second time to his 
own countrhe gathered a third army, far 
surpassing the others in numbers and equip¬ 
ments, and returning against Damascus met 
and defeated the army of Ben-Hadad with 


great slaughter. The war, however, continued. 
Ben-Hadad was nssasiimtcd by the treacherous- 
HnzacJ, who usurped tho crown and tho com¬ 
mand of tho army. Taking advantage of the 
mountain range he posted himself in the val¬ 
ley of Ccelo-Syria, where he was assaulted by 
the Assyrians and utterly routed. Sixteen 
thousand of his men were killed, aud the 
spoils of the battle-field, including eleven 
hundred and twenty chariots of war, remained 
in the hands of Shalmaneser. The spirit of 
resistance was broken. Town after town was- 
taken, and the Assyrian banners were carried 
without further opposition to tho shores of the 
Mediterranean. It was nt this time that Jehu, 
king of Israel, submitted to the yoke of As¬ 
syria, aud sent an embassy, bearing presents* 
of silver and gold, to the court of Shalmaneser. 

After completing liis wars, Shalmaneser, 
like liis father, turned his attention to tlie- 
adornment of his capital. Tho great temple 
of Nin, the Assyrian Hercules, which had 
been begun by Asshnr-Izir-Pol, was now 
brought to completion. Not choosing to oc¬ 
cupy tho palace which his father had built, 
the king selected another site within a stone's, 
throw of tlie former edifice, and there reared 
for tho gratification of liis pride a structure 
more vast and splendid than nuy hitherto- 
built by an Assyrian monaroh. The literary- 
development, however, which had been so- 
rapid in tho preceding reigns, was, in tlie time- 
of Shalmaneser, completely checked, and tho 
style employed in tho inscriptions is even more- 
deficient in perspicuity and elegance than in 
tho time of tho king's grandfather. The nar¬ 
rative given by the rude annalist of the court 
is fit to be compared with only tho coarsest- 
essays of primitive literature. 

A single monumental record of Shalmane¬ 
ser's reign is worthy of special note. Under 
tho debris of the king’s palace at Caluli (Nim- 
rud) the historian Luyard discovered an obe¬ 
lisk of black marble, perfectly preserved and 
covered on its four sides with bas-reliefs and 
historical inscriptions. Tho sculptures repre¬ 
sent tlio monarch as receiving tribute from 
five nations. Ambassadors bearing the pres¬ 
ents are led before the king, to whom they 
bow, laying down at his feet the treasures of 
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gold and silver and ivory which they have 
brought from distant regions to appease tlio 
majesty of Assyria. The inscriptions contain 
the annals of the Empire during the reign of 
Shalmaneser, with the usual vainglorious 
phraseology of the court. 

The last years of Shalmaneser II. were 
clouded with disaster. One feature of his 
military policy had been distasteful to the 
people. Soveral of his campaigns had been 
intrusted to Dayan-Asshur, the leading gene¬ 
ral of the array. The ascendency of this mil- 


the regency upon Slmmas-Vul, the younger 
brother of the rebel, and intrusted to him the 
command of that part of the army which had 
maintained its loyalty. With these forces 
Slmmas-Vul took the field, rapidly reduced 
the revolted cities, overthrow his brother in 
battle, and restored the king’s authority 
throughout the Empire. Soon afterwards 
Shalmaneser died, and the loyal son was re¬ 
warded with tlie crown, which he received 
with the title of Shamus-Vul IL 

The reign of the new king lasted thirteen- 
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itary hero over the king and court was a 
source of displeasure and jealousy. Mean¬ 
while, with the long continuance of Shalmane¬ 
ser's reign, the ambitious Asshur-Danin-Pal, 
eldest son of the monarch, grew restive with 
the unprecedented procrastination of Ids father’s 
death, and thinking to seize the fruit before it 
was ripe raised the standard of revolt. Twenty- 
five different cities, including Asshur (the for¬ 
mer capital), Arhela, and several other old and 
important centers, ready to lmil the rising sun, 
acaepted the revolution as an accomplished 
fact, and proclaimed Danin-Pal as king.. In 
this emergency the aged monarch conferred 


years—from 823 to 810 B. C. His public? 
career was not so distinguished as had been 
foreshadowed by the ambitions of his youth. * 
His royal aots, like those of his father and 
grandfather, are chronioled on an obelisk, 
which hss reached ouj times in a tolerable 
state of preservation. From this we gather 
an outline of his military exploits and what 
he achieved In pence. His campaigns were 
directed first ugaiust the half-aivilized Na'iri, 
whom the memory of previous cbnatdsemente 
was not sufficient to keep in subjection. After¬ 
wards the lciug*s army was engaged on the 
eastern frontier, where, fo? the first time, the- 
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awonls of Assyria clashed with those of Media 
and Persia—an ominous sound, foretokening 
the day when the Aryan race, bursting 
through its mountain harriers, should break 
the dominion of Shem and take Western 
Asia for a heritage. From his eastern war, 
in’ the fourth year of his reign, Shamns-Vul 
led his army against Bnbylonin. Ho entered 
the country near the mouth of tiro Diyaloh 
and pressed on towards the capital; but be¬ 
fore reaching his destination he was encoun¬ 
tered by Belatzu-Ikbi, king of the Buby- 
luniaus, who had gnthered bis forces, seized 
an advantageous position, and stood ready for 
the hazard of battle. The Assyrians gained 
the day. Of the Babylonians eighteen thou¬ 
sand wore killed and threo thousand captured. 
Shamis-Vul pressed hard after the flying 
enemy. Near the city Belatzu-Ikbi rallied 
all his forces, embracing his allies on the south 
and west, and staked all on the issue. An 
overwhelming defeat followed. The Baby¬ 
lonian army was decimated.. The royal ban¬ 
ner of Babylon and the pavilion of tho king 
wore taken, with two hundred tents and one 
hundred chariots of war. The power of the 
Babylonians was broken for several genera¬ 
tions, and the son of Shamas-Vul became 
viceroy of the South. Tho obelisk of Shamas- 
Vul exhibits tho same spiritless style of writ¬ 
ing which prevailed in the times of hia father: 
a flat narrative of monotonous facts, inelogant 
and dull. Nor does it appear that the archi¬ 
tectural taste of the king and his nobles was 
superior or even equal to that of tho times of 
his grandfather. He was content to occupy 
his father’s palace at Calah, and to pas9 
the days not given to military enterprises in 
rather inglorious ease. Only once does tho 
chronicle of 1 tho king break off to tell the 
story how, while conducting hia Eastern wav, 
at the foot of the Zagros, the monarch en¬ 
tered with spirit into a hunt of wild bulls, 
uid himself killed many in the cliase. 

The nnunls of the reigu of Yui>Lusir III., 
who succeeded SUiiums-Yul on the throne in 
B. 0. 810, are meager and imperfect. Enough 
is known, however, to show that his kingly 
career, oxtending over a period of twenty-nine 
years, was crowded with great events. Like 


his ancestors for several generations, hia chief 
energies were devoted to war. Under the in¬ 
fluence of his military successes and his skill 
in administration, the hounds of the Assyrian 
Empire were permanently enlarged. In seven 
different campaigns he carried liis bauners 
across the Zagros into Media. Three success¬ 
ful expeditious he made into Syria, pressing 
his way even to the city of Damascus, which 
he entered in triumph. Turning to tho north¬ 
west, lie swept through Palestine, reducing 
Tyre and Sidon, breaking the jwwcr of the 
Philistines, ami subjecting Edom to his au¬ 
thority. 

In the further prosecutiou of his ware Vul- 
Lush humbled the Nuivi, and the Persians 
and the Mcdes sent presents in tokeu of sub¬ 
mission. Babylonia remained loyal to tho 
king, who journeyed into that country, en¬ 
tered the temples of Borsippa and Babylon, 
and offered sacrifices to Ncbo, Nergal, and 
Bel. Like Lib father, Vul-Lush had but little 
ambition as a builder. His inscriptions bear 
witness that lie restored mnny of the public 
edifices, which through negleot were falling 
into ruins. His own palace was at Nineveh, 
on the mound colled Nebbi-Yunus; but this 
vast heap, in which, perhaps, lie buried the 
records of his reign, lias never been properly 
explored. 

Two important relics of Vul-Lush and hia 
time have reached our day. These are dupli¬ 
cate statues of the god Nebo, which, though 
imperfect ns works of art, are of the highest 
interest from the inscriptions which they bear. 
The dedication on tho pedestal is to the lord 
Vul-Lush and his queen SiSMiRAMra. The 
place in time and the rank of this famous 
princess are thus fixed by indubitable evi¬ 
dence. The credulous historians of Greece 
and Rome liud assigned Beninmh to an epoch 
almost as remote ns tho founding of Nineveh, 
and had given to her a character as wild and 
overdrawn as the dreams of a medimval fic¬ 
tion. She was represented as the most ex¬ 
traordinary personage of the ancient world, 
subduing princes by her fascinations, and lead¬ 
ing vast armies to victory. A part of this 
romance can no doubt be accounted for by 
the fact that the ancient Assyrians carefully 
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•secluded their women, regarding them ns in¬ 
feriors unworthy of commemoration in chron¬ 
icle or sculpture. It thus cnino to pass, that 
whon at rare intervals, by some fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstance, a princess was thrown into the 
foreground, Oriental imagination and Western 
-credulity combined to invest her with the 
character of a goddess. So, when the real 
•Semiminis, a princess of Babylon, having 
rights of her own to the viceroyalty of the 
'South, was taken in marriage by Yul-Lush 
III. and brought ns queen to Nineveh, she 
was treated with exceptional regard. The 
Assyrians accepted her as an additional guar¬ 
anty of the stability of the Empire; aud the 
Babylonians, looking from afar, saw iu her 
the possible mother of a line of kings who 
:should be their rulers as well as raqnnrchs of 
-tho North. Beyond the exceptional promi¬ 
nence thus given to Semiramis, it docs not 
•appear that her personal genius or achieve¬ 
ments would have greatly distinguished her 
:above the other noble ladies of her time. The 
fabulous stories told, of her by the uncritical his¬ 
torians from Diodorus to Ilollin, when stripped 
of fiotion and tradition, shrink into a plain 
narrative of a Babylonian princess, married 
to an Assyrian king, retaining her own rights, 
-and adding by personal superiority to the 
dignity and charms of the palace-halls of 
Nineveh. 

After the death of Yul-Lush III., in B. C. 
781, a period of decline ensued, in which, for 
thirty-six years, no great events ore recorded. 
The names of three kings belonging to this pe¬ 
riod— Shalmaneser III., Asshur-Dayan m., 
and Asshur-Lubh —have, indeed, been pre¬ 
served ; but their reigns were brief and devoid 
of interest. It appears that, after the great 
ware of the preceding half century, by whioh 
the boundaries of the Assyrian Empire hnd 
been pushed back and established at the foot 
•of the mountains and the shore of tho sea, the 
energies of the kings and people, finding vent 
and development no longer in the peril and 
glory of military campaigns, fell quickly into 
decay. The luxury which follows auccesaM 
war brought effeminaucy into the market-place 
and ease into the palace. The heavy sleep 
which follows indulgence was for a while un- 
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broken, even by the rumor of barbarians in 
arms or the clamor of rebellious cities. 

In the fifteenth chapter of tho Second Book 
of Kings, an account is given of the invasion 
of the kingdom of Israel by Pul, king of As¬ 
syria. Menahem, the Israelitish ruler, levied 
upon his chief men and the people a tribute 
of a thousand talents of silver, and gave it to 
Pul to bo at one with him and his interests. 
The narrative seems to place this Pul in such 
relations of time as to make him the immedi¬ 
ate predecessor of Tiglath-Pilescr II., who 
came to the throne of Assyria in B. G. 745. 
The Assyrian Cation, however, gives for tho 
eighth century the following list of kings: 


Shalmaneser III., • • 

. . 781 B, C. to 771B. a 

Asshur-Dayan III., . 

. .771 

41 

753 

ft 

Asshur-I.ush, .... 

. . 753 

U 

745 

If 

TiginUi-Pileser II.,. . 

. .745 

il 

727 

it 

Shalmaneser IV., . - 

. .727 

u 

722 

If 

Sargon, . 

. .722 


705 

II 


In this list there is no place for Pul. Tho 
namo itself is not nn Assyrian name, and does 
not anywhere uccuy iu the annate of the Em¬ 
pire. The most probable explanation of this 
striking and patent contradiction in the 
records of the two nations is that the Jewish 
writers frequently use the term “king” of 
subordinate rulers.' Pul was, probably, a 
Babylonian officer of high rank, perhaps tho 
viceroy himself, who, in the disturbed and 
obscure epoch following tho death of Vul- 
Lush III., became sufficiently independent of 
the Ninevite dynasty to make war and levy 
tribute on his own account. A campaign 
thus issuing from JBabylon against Israel could 
easily be mistaken for an Awyrian invasion, 
and the leader of suoh an expedition would be 
more than usually susceptible to the influ¬ 
ences of a bribe, suoh as Menahem gave him, 
“ that his hand might be with him to confirm 
tho kingdom in his [own] hand.” 

‘Thus we have In the Book of Daniel the strik¬ 
ing account of the overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus, 
in which Belshazzar, the lieutenant of Nabona* 
dius; is constantly referred to as king- Belshazzar, 
or Bel-Shar-Uzur, as the name Is written in the 
Babylonian inscriptions, never held a higher rank 
than satrap of Babylonia, and oftii'only in an ac¬ 
commodated sense of tho word be called "King 
of the Caialdreans.’ 1 
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After au obscure interval of thirty-nix 
years the Empire, under Tigi.ath-Pii.E8er IT., 
again emerges from darkness. Just previous 
to this event, in the time of the temporary 
eclipse of Assyrian greatness, occurred the 
episode of Jonah, who came into the capital 
and begun crying in the streets, “Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 
The alarm of tho king 1 —perhaps Asshur- 
Lush—lcd to n reform in the morab' of the 
city, and the threatened judgment, for which 
the prophet nnt writing in his booth of woven 
boughs without the gates, passed by. The 
relation of blood, if any, of Tigltt.th-'PileRPv II. 
to the preceding kings of Assyria is unknown. 
There am evtdeuees that the line of succession 
was broken, aud that Tiglath-Pileser was a 
logical necessity of his times rather than the 
legitimate heir to the Empire. Certain it is 
tlmt he Came to the throne in the character 
of a reformer. The previous era of weakness 
had encouraged lawlessness and insurrection 
in the provinces. The frontiers were broken 
in by tho audacity of barbarian chieftains. 
To reestablish liia borders and restore the spirit 
of the Empire were the first care of the king. 

At this time Nabonnssnr, the ruler of Bnbv- 
loo; encouraged by tho long lapse of Assyrian 
authority, had risen to the rank of a rival, 
and the petty princes who held sway in the 
southern parts of Chaldma had ceased to pay 
tribute to either the Northern or tho Southern 
court. It was against this race of kinglets 
that the reorganized Assyrian nmiy, Jed by 
Tiglath-Pileser, was first conducted. The 
king’s campaign in Lower Mesopotamia was 
immediately and completely successful, Tho 
towns of Sippara and Kurri-Galzu were taken, 
and whole country bordering on the Gulf 
brought quickly into subjection. Nabonassar 
was forced to renew his allegiance, mid Tig- 
lath-Pilesei- was publicly proclaimed as king 
of Babylon. In the temples of that city, ns 
well ns uu other famous shrines of the land, tho 
monarch of Assyria offered sacrifices to tho 
gods of the South, and then returned victo¬ 
rious to his own capital, 

Still more important were the wars of 
Tiglath-Pileser in Syria. During the deca¬ 
dence of the three preceding reigns, the kings 


of Damascus, Samaria, and Tyre, like the- 
Babylonian rulers, had broken faith with the 
House of Nineveh and assumed their inde¬ 
pendence. In 743 B. C. Tiglath-Pileser set. 
out to subdue them. Bozin, king of Damas¬ 
cus, was Arab made to feel the angry stroke- 
of the power which lie had provoked to war. 
In Samaria, Mon ahem, who was still ruler of 
Israel, tru brought into subjectiou; and the- 
kings of Tyre, of Hamath, and of tho Arabian 
tribes on the borders of Egypt, were quelled 
by siego or battle. Aznriah, who led forth 
the army of Judah against the Assyrian, was- 
defeated, and the whole land was traversed 
by the invader as far ns the sea of the West. 
The campaign lasted for five years, and was 
never seriously impeded; and yet, ns soon a* 
tho army of Tiglath-Pileser was withdrawn 
into Assyria the insurrectionary movement 
began again in all the 8yrinn nations. 

The lentlors of these Western rebellions- 
were Bezin, king of Damascus, aucl Polcah, 
king of Israel. Instigated by their example, 
tho Hittites and tho people of Hamath were, 
induced to take up arms. Aliaz, king of Ju¬ 
dah, refused to become a partner to the league; 
and when the rnlers of Israel and Damasous* 
undertook to compel him to join the alliance, 
by declaring war against him, with tho avowed 
purpose of setting up a partisan of tlieir own 
as king of Jerusalem, Aliaz sent au embassy 
to the court of Tiglath-Pilesor, offering to be¬ 
come his vassal if ho would send aiil against 
Bezin and Poltab. The Assyrian monarch at 
once complied, and in 733 B. C. marched for 
tho third time iuto Syria. Bezin was beaten 
in battle and driven into Damascus, which 
after a two years’ siege was taken by the As* 
Syrians. The rebel king was captured and 
slain, and nil resistance ended. 

Pileser next wheeled Ida army into Sama= 
ria, attacking'first the provinces beyond the 
Jordan. Reuben and Gad and the half-tribe 
oF Mannssch were overrun, and the people led 
into captivity. Beyond the Euphrates, along 
the Khohour and other rivers of Upper Mes¬ 
opotamia, the vanquished Israelites were scat¬ 
tered in' colonies mid towns, where ftuther 
rebellions would bo impossible. The inhabi¬ 
tants of a few of the towns west of the Joi v 
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cmn shared the same fate, and the shadow of 
Assyria already fell athwart the whole of 
Palestine. 

The Assyrian monarch next invaded and 
subdued Phiiistia. The tribes of Ishmnelites 
■who peopled the peninsula of Sinai wens next 
smitten and scattered. Their native queen, 
Khabiba, was deposed, and in her place an 
Assyrian governor was appointed who could 
be trusted to do his master’s will. Returning 
from these conquests to Damascus the king sum¬ 
moned the rulers of the neighboring states 
and chiefs of tho tribes to send in their sub¬ 
mission and pay the tribute winch he hnd im¬ 
posed upon them. To this call the kings, 
great and small, of nearly all the Syrian na¬ 
tions responded. Abas, king of Judah; Mi- 
tennn, of Tyre; Peknh, of Samaria; Khanun, 
of Onza; Mitinti, of Ascalon; and the chiefs 
of the IdmntCRns, the Moabites, and the Am¬ 
monites,—sent in the tokens of their submission 
and paid the tribute exacted by the Assyrian. 

Tiglath-Pileser again crossed tho Euphrates. 
For a few years affairs remained quiet in tho 
West. Meanwhile, however, Hoshea, an Isro- 
elitish chieftain, made ft conspiracy ngainBt 
Pekah, the king, ftnd killed him. The dis¬ 
turbed condition of affairs in Samaria which 
followed this insurrection, together with a re¬ 
volt in Tyre, headed by Mitenna, made it 
once more necessary for Tiglnth-PileBer to 
march into Syria. Hoshea quickly submitted, 
and agreed to hold his kingdom ns tributary 
to the great king. The rebellion in Tyre was 
also easily quelled, and Tiglath-Pileser, after ft 
bloodless campaign, returned to his capital of 
Cahnh, where, for the remainder of the eight¬ 
een years of his reign, he devoted himself to 
the work of improving and adorning the city. 
The great palace of Bhalmaneser II. was re¬ 
stored to its pristine grandeur, and a new edi¬ 
fice of the king's own, little inferior in beauty 
and magnificence to the great works of the 
classical age of Assyrinn architecture, was 
raised on the mound of Nimrod. 

In 727 B. C. Tiglath-Pileser II, died and 
was succeeded on the throne by Shalmaneser 
IV. The attention of this monarch was al¬ 
most immediately drawn to the kingdom of 
Israel. Hoshea, the king, had ever since his 


j accession to power been hot and cold in his 
allegiance. With a change of rulers in As¬ 
syria he began to nmko demonstrations of in¬ 
dependence, but a threatened invasion by 
Shalmaneser brought him into submission. 

Meanwhile, however, a condition of affairs 
had supervened in Egypt, which fanned into 
new heat tho slumbering disloyalty of the 
Israelitisb king. The monarchy of Lower 
Egypt had gone to decay. The spirit of the 
old Pharaohs was extinguished, and the coun¬ 
try lay open to the designs of the first ambi¬ 
tious comer. Bhabak, the Ethiopian, saw his 
opportunity, and leading an already victorious 
army down the valley of tho Nile, quickly 
subverted tho kingdom. Bocchoris, tho Saite 
Pharaoh, was taken and burnt to death. All 
remains of opposition were stamped out by 
the ambitious Ethiopian, whose fame soon 
spread throughout Syria and the East. In 
him Hoshea of Israel found a natural confed¬ 
erate, and having secured his cooperation, 
hastened to break his owu pledges of allegiance 
to Assyria. Shalmaneser quickly scented the 
revolt, and CRme with impetuosity upon liie 
perfidious subject. Hoshea was defeated in 
battle, captured, aud cast into prison. In the 
further prosecution of his campaign the As¬ 
syrian king laid siege to Samaria. The olty 
was bravely defended by the garrison, aided 
by Egyptians, but after a two years' environ¬ 
ment wns taken by storm. 

During the progress of this siege the city 
of Tyre, encouraged by the obstinate resist¬ 
ance of the Israelitisb capital, throw off the 
Assyrian yoke. Shalmaneser proceeded thither 
with his army, and having gathered from the 
Phcenician sea-ports, which had remained loyal 
to his authority, a considerable fleet he sur¬ 
rounded the revolted city by land and water, 
Tho skillful sailors of Tyre, however, were 
more than a match for their assailants, and 
Shalmaneser, after it, vigorous and protracted 
effort was obliged to abandon the siege. In 
withdrawing from the coast he contented him¬ 
self with cutting off the water supply of the 
Tyrians by destroying the aqueducts in tne 
rear of the city. For five yearn the people of 
Tyre saved themselves from perishing of thirst 
by gafkeriug die rainfall into cisterns. 
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Meanwhile, in B. C. 722, a revolution oc¬ 
curred in Assyria by which Shalmaneser was 
ejected from the throne. His long absence in 
the Syrian war had given both cause and oc¬ 
casion for rebellion against bis authority at 
home. Now it was tlmt an obscure popular 
lender named S A rook, or Saru-Kinn, appeared 
in Nineveh, and putting himself at the head 
of the revolutionary party, was proclaimed 
king. After a space—Shalmaneser not return¬ 
ing—the usurpation was accepted by the Nin- 
evites, and the revolution became an accom¬ 
plished fact. 

Sargon at once began to make good his 
usurped title by military achievement. Dur¬ 
ing the fifteen years of his reign he vras con¬ 
stantly engaged in war. His first campaign 
was directed against Susiona, whose king, 
Humbanigfts, had conspired with the now 
aged Mororlach-Balftdnn, of Babylon, to de¬ 
clare independence of Assyria. These kings 
were defeated by Sargon, but before his suc¬ 
cess was complete he was called into Syria to 
determine the conditions on which the surren¬ 
der of Samaria should he accepted. The city 
was deprived of its independence; nn Assyrian 
governor was appointed and 27,280 of the in¬ 
habitants were carried into captivity beyond 
the Euphrates. The rest were left undisturbed 
on condition of the prompt payment of the 
annual tribute. 

Scarcely had the affairs of Israel been Bet- 
tied until Sargon was willed upon to sup¬ 
press another Syrian revolt. This time the 
leader of the insurrection was Yahu-Bid, king 
of Hamath. This usurping ruler had per- 
Bunded the eities of the whole circumjacent 
regiou to join him in a league to resist the 
authority of the Assyrian monarch. An allied 
army was brought into the field and was met 
by Sargon at Karkar.' Here a decisive battle 
wm fought. The allies were defeated. Yahu- 
Bid was captured and liis head cut off. The 
other leaders in the rebellion were likewise 
taken and put to death. Gaza, one of the 
dependencies of Egypt was next attacked, and 
the whole region to the Red Sea and Mediter¬ 
ranean subjected to the king’s authority. 

The invasion of Gaza brought into conflict 
tyr the first time the two gteat powers of Asia 


and Africa—Assyria and Egypt. Shabnk, the 
Ethiopian sovereign of Egypt, led out his 
army in defense of his province. IClianun, 
the king of Gaza., rallied what forces ho could 
gather and joined his master to beat back the 
invadiug army. Sargon came on to the city 
of Rbaphia, and hero was fought the great 
battle which decided for a while the mastery 
of the world. Assyrian valor and discipline 
prevailed. The Egyptian army was routed. 
Khanun, of Gaza, was captured and sent to 
Nineveh, and Sliabak was obliged to save him¬ 
self by flight. Sargon did not, however, for 
the present press his conquest further, but 
rccrossing the Euphrates spout several years 
in quelling the half-civilized races that on the 
north and north-east of Assyria found refuge 
in the mountains, while ever and anon they 
broke out in predatory wars upon the rich and 
populous districts of their southern neighbors. 

Before hiB northern campaigns were ended 
news came to Sargon that the Arab tribes of 
the Sinnitio peninsula were occupying their 
time by making inroads into his tributary and 
now defenseless kingdom of Israel. Sotting 
out into Syria, the king Boon brought on 
army against the marauders, whom he de¬ 
feated, scattering some into tho deserts of 
Arabia, and colonizing others in the waste 
places of Samaria. The presence of the great 
monarch in the "West alarmed the kings of 
the neighboring nations, and thoy all, includ¬ 
ing the Pharaoh of Egypt, made a lmsty sub* 
mission, accompanied with tributes. 

The next military expedition of Sargon 
was in B. C. 711. After the battle of Raphia, 
Asbdod, a city of Philistia, beoamo a tributary 
of Assyria. The native prince of the city 
was Azuri, who presently revolted, and was 
thereupon deposed by tho king. One Akhi- 
mit was appointed in his stead, but him the 
people rejected and chose a prince Called Yap 
man to be their ruler. He too was a conspir¬ 
ator who soon seduced the cities of Philistia, 
and even Egypt, to join him in revolt. Thin 
led to a siege of Ashdod by tho array of Bar- 
gon, who captured tho city, seized tho fam¬ 
ily of Yaman, sent them prisoners across .the 
Euphrates, and chased tho prince himself into 
Egypt. Shabak, alarmed at the prospect. 
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quickly made his peace by surrendering the 
fugitive, and sending humble apologies to the 
king. Over Ashdod an Assyrian governor 
waB appointed, and tho Western dependencies 
of Snrgon were again reduced to quietude. 

Meanwhile tho condition of affairs in the 
South had becomo such as to demand the 
king’s attention. Merodach-Baladan, ruler of 
Babylon, bad flattered himself, after the with¬ 
drawal of Sorgon's army in the first year of 
that monarch’s reign, that no further danger 
of Assyrian domination was to be feared. 
This hope was greatly strengthened by the 
twelve years of independence which Babylonia 
had enjoyed while Sargon was absent in his 
Western and Northern wars. The king of 
Babylon had further fortified bis desires by 
uniting in league with himself the king of 
Susiana, and the chiefs of the AranuBans, who 
oooupied the banks of the .Euphrates above 
the capital. Notwithstanding these prepara¬ 
tions, when the army of Saigon marched 
southward, the courage of the Babylonian 
king oozed away; liis allios mostly deserted 
him, and hB himself sought refuge in the for¬ 
tified town of Beth-Yakin. Hither he was 
followed by the Assyrian army. A battle was 
fought; the Babylonians were routed, the 
king was taken, and the oity burned, Susiana 
was also quickly overrun, and the territory 
partly filled with colonies transported from 
the north of Assyria. It was the last serious 
insurrection in Babylonia previous to the over¬ 
throw of the Assyrian Empire. Henceforth 
the power and authority of the Houbb of Nin¬ 
eveh were established along the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and Chaldcea became an integral 
part of the dominant kingdom. 

For two years Saigon held his court in 
Babylon, and while here received the extraor¬ 
dinary honor of embassies from distant islands 
,of the seas. TJpir, the king of Kbareg, in 
!the Persian Gulf, sent messengers to propitiate 
the great king; and far off Cyprus, “in the 
Sea of the Sotting Snh,” came by envoys from 
her seven kings to make offerings to him who 
had grown “os tho goodly cedar, spreading 
his branches over the nations," 

In general the northern expeditions of Sar- 
gnu were much less successful than in the 


South and West. The hardy mountaineers of 
Armouia, finding ever a ready refuge in the 
fastnesses of the hills, and inured by exposure 
and perilous conflicts with savngo beasts, were 
a better match for the trained soldier)' of As¬ 
syria than were the hnlf-nonmdic races of 
Syria nnd the effete battalions of Egypt. On 
the south-east Sargou’s success was so distinct 
in liis occasional conflicts with the Medos that 
a good part of their country was reduced to 
the condition of an Assyrian province. In 
order to retain Mb foothold the king established 
several fortified posts in the region which ho 
hud overrun, and imposed on the conquered 
districts a tribute to be paid in horses of tho 
fine breeds native to Media. 

The last war of Saigon—waged in the last 
year of liis reign—was against the province 
of Illib, bordering on Susiana, In a dispute 
for the chieftainship of that country one of 
the claimants Bent for aid to Nakhunta, king 
of Elam, and by him was promised assistance. 
The other claimant thereupon solicited help 
of Sargon, who gladly accepted this opportu¬ 
nity of interference in the affairs of the Elam- 
iteS) and sending thither an army under hb 
generals, defeated Nakhnnta, and established 
tho partisans of Assyria in power. But in the 
next year the kiug of Elam was successful, 
regained what he had lost, and even oarried tho 
war into the Assyrian territories. 

It was during the reign of Sargon that the 
plan of keeping conquered countries in sub¬ 
jection by deportation of the people became 
a part of Eastern polioy. The tribes of the 
northern regions, which were subdued by 
Snrgon, were partly carried away and settled 
in Hamath and Damascus. Horae colonies 
were occasionally organized and sent into dis¬ 
tricts which had been subdued by the Assyr¬ 
ian arms. Hie races of the Zagros who be¬ 
came subject to the great king were trans¬ 
ferred in vast numbers to the towns on tho 
Tigris, and many of the people of the more* 
trustworthy Assyrian provinces were sent to 
districts which, like Samaria, were ever on tho 
alert for some opportunity of revolt, It was 
the general policy of dispersing malcontents 
that led to the wholesale transportation of the 
Israelitish population into Mygdonla and other 
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region* beyond the Euphrates. By this moans 
Sargon labored assiduously, and not without 
success, to diffuse the evil elements of his 


with the most illustrious of the Assyrian 
Icings. At Khorsabad lie built for himself a 
palace which scarcely paled before the most 
splendid structures 



of the Empire. 
Rather by the pro¬ 
fusion of its orna¬ 
mentation than by 
its size did the ar¬ 
chitecture of the 
epoch of Sargon sur- 
pass the work of pre¬ 
vious builders. For 
his palace Sargon 
selected a site quite 
apart from other 
structures. The high 
platform was ap¬ 
proached by flights 
of broad steps. 
Around the exterior 
of the building ex¬ 
tended two Bcries of 
elaborate sculptures, 
and above these the 
surface was covered 
with enameled 
bricks, arranged in 
beautiful patterns, 
About this magnifi¬ 
cent palace as a cen¬ 
ter was built ths 
“ City of Sargon," 1 
in form a square, 
laid off with geom- 
etrio regularity, one 
and a sixth miles on 
either side, capable 
of accommodating 
eighty thousand in¬ 
habitants. This city, 
strangely enough, 
was built remote 
from the Tigris, back 
•fet the foot-lulls of 
the Zagros, where, 


Empire, tyid to render homogeneous the di- with mountain scenery in the background, 
verse populations over which he was called cool air for the brow, and the water of 

to rule. # 1 The town ol Khoraflbud occupies, in whole or 

As a builder Saigon compared favorably in part, tlie site of the ancient city Lur-Sargiua, 
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pure springs to quench his thirst, the king, 
no doubt, dreamed to spend the evening 
>f his life. His former residence had been 
at Calnh, where many improvements and 
-repairs attested his public spirit. Like¬ 
wise at Nineveh, and elsewhere throughout 
the Empire, are found the traces of his enter¬ 
prise and genius. His reign of Beveutccn 
years was one of the most prosperous and suc¬ 
cessful for many generations, and was a fitting 
dawn for the rising day that was to follow. 

Sennacherib, sou and successor of Snrgon, 
is generally reputed the most illustrious of 
the Assyrian kings. Ho is likewise, on ac¬ 
count of the frequent mention of his name 
-and deeds in the writings of the Jews, the 
beat known of all the Eastern inonarclis. 
He began bis reign in B. G. 705, and held 
•the throne for a period of twenty-four years. 
In the later times of the Assyrian monarchy, 
>os in most old empires, the demise of the king 
was frequently attended with outbreaks and 
insurrections; for the malcontents were ever 
.persuading themselves that the new king 
Would prove a weakling, unable to maintain 
the prerogatives of his fathers. On the ao- 
■ cession of Sennacherib a movement of this 
sort ocourred in several of the provinces. 
Merodach-Baladan, the exiled king of Baby¬ 
lon, returned to the capital, murdered the 
viceroy Haglsa, and resumed the throne from 
whioh he had been driven in the first yoaT of 
the reig*> of Snrgon. For nearly two years Sen¬ 
nacherib was so much engrossed with tho homo 
affairs of tho Empire that he found no time 
to punish the Babylonian revolutionists. In 
B. 0. 703, however, ho put himself nt tho 
head of his army and proceeded against tho 
combined forces of Babylonians and Elamites, 
whom Merodach-Baladan had induced to sup¬ 
port his olairas. 

Tho Assyrians gained an ensyand complete 
victory, and tho usurping king was glad to 
dgcnpe into Susiann. Sennacherib pressed on 
to Babylon, oqptured the city, and appointed 
-tho Assyrian general, Bilipni, as viceroy 
of the South. On lus way back to Nine¬ 
veh the great king devaeted the country of 
tho Arommans and tho neighboring nations 
ton the Middle Euphrates, and returned to his 


capital laden with booty, and driving a host 
of two hundred thousand captives, whom he 
colonized in different provinces of the Empire. 
Shortly afterwards the king mndo a brief 
cumpnign against those tribes of the Zagros 
in whose affairs Snrgon had found occasion to 
interfere. Sennacherib deposed the governor 
whom his father had appointed, and set up 
in his stead another who was considered more 
worthy of trust. 

In the next year, B. C. 701, the Assyrian 
monarch was called to the West. There Lu- 
liyo, tho king of Salon, who had obtained 
authority over most of tho cities of Phcenicia, 
raised the standard of revolt, nud made a 
blustering preparation to meet Sennacherib in 
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the field; hut on the approach of the latter 
the Sidouinn filibuster escaped and fled to 
Cyprus. The hostile cities immediately sub¬ 
mitted, and received in the place of Luliya 
an Assyrian prince. Tubal, as governor. 
Only Ascalon and four dependent towns gavo 
Sennacherib trouble, aud these places wero 
soon reduced by siege. 

Meanwhile, the city of Ekron, in Philistia, 
had revolted, expelled the Assyrian general 
Pndi, and solioited the aid of Egypt. Tho 
Egyptian king, who was tho Ethiopian Sho- 
bak 0.—supported by his viceroys, the native 
princes of Egypt—espoused the cause of Ek¬ 
ron, and for the second time the great powers 
of Asia and Africa were brought to the arbit¬ 
rament of battle. The Assyrian, and Egyp* 
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iian armies met at a place called Ei/FEKEU, u 
Leiitical city in the vicinity of Ekroti. Here 
a great battle was fought, and the banners of 
Egypt nguin wont down before the invincible 
soldiery of Assyria. Many trophies and vast 
spoila fell to the victors. Resistance ceased. 
Ekron was taken. The captive princes were 
killed, and their bodies, impaled on stakes, 
were made a spectacle oatsido the walls of the 
city. Padi, the expelled raler of Ekrou, was 
restored to his office, aud Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, was thus embroiled in tlie conflict. 

For the king of the Jews had been the 
keeper of Padi during his imprisonment. 
Thus was he confederated with the uuti-As- 
ayrian party, and accordingly Sennacherib 
turned against him in wrath. The " fenced 
cities” of Judah, forty-six in number, were 
taken and pillaged, and Hezekiah himself 
Was, in the language of the Assyrian king, 

1 'shut up in Jerusalem like a bird in a cage.” 

When thus brought into n strait place, the 
Jewish monarch sent out messeugers with 
princely presents, aud bought a peace by the 
payment of eight hundred talents of silver, 
three hundred talents of gold, "and divers 
treasures, a rich aud immense booty." In 
withdrawing from the country Sennacherib, 
in accordance with what had now become the 
settled policy of Assyria, carried with him 
into his own country out of the lands which 
he had subdued—chiefly the kingdom of 
Judah—more than two hundred thousand 
people, whom he colonized in various parts 
of the Empire. Hezekiah, in order to obtuin 
the means of paying the heavy tribute which 
was imposed upon his nation, was obliged to 
despoil the temple of its treasures, oven to the 
extent of stripping off the gold and silver 
with which the doors and pillnrs lmd beeu 
overlaid by the artificers of Solomon. 

In the meantime, Bilipni, the Assyrian 
governor of Babylon, had proved fulso to his 
trust. The aged and over-vigilant Morodach- 
Baladnn returned into the country, and ap¬ 
pealing to tlie native Chnldcean nobles, once 
more fanned, the embers of insurrection into a 
flame. Against these insurgents Sennacherib, 
almost immediately after his return from his 
wars in the West, proceeded with an army. 


jtferodaal i-Bh 1 ad an and the Guild lean confed¬ 
erates were routed from the country, and the 
old revolutionist, fleeing from Babylonia, 
found refuge on nil island in the Persian Gulf. 

In the following year the attention of the 
Assyrian king was again drawn to the turbu¬ 
lent states bordering on the Mediterranean* 
Very soon after the previous withdrawal of 
Sennacherib frbin Palestine, Hezekiah, tlie 
king, chafing under the exactions of tribute, 
renewed negotiations with Egypt, and after¬ 
wards, believing himself secure in the pros¬ 
pect of an Egyptian alliance, wholly re¬ 
nounced his allegiance to Assyria. Sennacherib, 
having not much to fear from the petty king 
of Judnli, and a great deal to fear from. the. 
immemorial prowess and renown of Egypt, 
determined to direct his efforts first aguinst 
the Pharaoh and afterwords against the lesser 
foe. Therefo.ro, Icaviug Palestine to tlie left, 
the Assyrian marched by the sea-const route- 
directly to the borders of Egypt, where he. 
laid siege to Lacliish, one of lier tributary 
towns. 

From this point he sent forward an embassy 
to Jerusalem, and straitly demanded repara¬ 
tion for the king’s breach of faith. Hezekiah. 
adopted a temporizing policy, and tlio em¬ 
bassy was sent a second time with demand for 
submission and threat of punishment; hut the 
Jewish king lmd meanwhile beeu encouraged' 
by the counsels and good cheer of Isaiah, the 
prophet, who declared that the Assyrian mon* 
nreh should not come nigh Jerusalem, but- 
should return into his own country by the- 
way that he hnd come. 

In the mean time Luehish lmd beon in¬ 
vested and taken by Sennacherib, and also 
Liknah, from which place ho advanced upon- 
Egypt, and was confronted near the town of 
Pei.u 8 i.um by the Egyptian army under Seti, 
one of the native princes. It was tlio eve of 
a great battle, and the two armies lay facing 
each other by night, when a pestilential hot- 
wind hurst out of the desert and swept over 
the camp of the Assyrians. Dead men by 
thousands, smitten by this unexpected and 1 
viewless angel of destruction, strewed the- 
earth. A doleful upr >ar broke out among 
the veteran soldiery of the East. Tlie camp- 
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wbb struck with a panic, and a spontaneous 
rout ensued, which was quickly aggravated 
by the hosts of Egypt pressing upon the fly¬ 
ing legions of Assyria. Without further con¬ 
sideration of the affront of Hczekinh, the great 
king quickly withdrew his army, recropsed the 
Euphrates, and returned to Nineveh . 1 

Notwithstanding the serious reverse which 
he had sustained, Sennacherib soon recovered 
himself nnd continued his military operations 
with unabated vigor. His fifth grent cam¬ 
paign was directed against the mountaineers 
of the Upper Zagros, in the country north of 
Lake Vru. The whole of this region, from 
Media to the borders of Cilicia, was overrun 
by his armies, but permanent conquest was 
Impossible in such a land inhabited by such a 
people. Besides plundering the towns, gather¬ 
ing such booty as the hill-country afforded, 
and carrying away oaptive us many of the in¬ 
habitants as fell within his power, Sennacherib 
accomplished little in these northern wars. 

A novel episode now .occurred in the his¬ 
tory of Assyria. The people of Beth-Yakin, 
the native town of the chronic rebel Mero- 
dOch-Balndau, never satisfied with the domina¬ 
tion of the North over their city, determined 
to expatriate themselves and establish a colony 
in SuBiana. They accordingly took to sea 
with their gods and goods, and landing on 
. the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf, laid the 
foundations of a new city. This depopulation 
of one of his provinces angered Sennacherib, 
and he immediately made preparations to re- 
olaira the fugitives by force. Until this epoch 
the Assyrians had won no laurels on the sea. 
They were an inland people, and only by 

1 “And there passed not five and fifty days be¬ 
fore two of his [Sennacherib’s] sans killed him,' 
and they fled into the mountains of Ararath.”— 
Book of Tobit, I., 21. 

“And tlda proved to bo the conclusion of this 
Assyrian expedition against the people of Jerusa¬ 
lem. ... At this time It was that the do¬ 
minion of the Assyrians was overthrown by the 
Modes.”—Josephus: Antiquities of (ho Jews, Book 
X., chapsl 1, 2. 

Both of these statements are grossly incorrect 
Very far was Sennacherib from being killed within 
fifty-five days of his roturn to Nineveh; nnd the 
Empire of the Assyrians was not overthrown by 
the Medes until B. C. 026, seventy-four years after 
the discomfiture of the great king at Peluslum. 
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contact with Phoenicia—mistress of the Western 
waters—had they acquired any skill in the 
construction and management of ships. So 
notorious was the inaptitude of the nation for 
naval affairs that the king of Susa, who had 
received the refugee Babylonians into his do- 
luiuians, hearing of the wrath of Assyria, 
never dreamed of dauger from a hostile fleet, 
blit made strenuous preparations to repel the- 
expected invasion by land. 

Sennacherib, however, keenly alive to the 
advantages of the situation, imported into his 
dominions an army of PhcBnicinn ship-builders 
and marines, and hastily constructed on the 
Tigris a fleet of hiromes, so formidable in ap¬ 
pearance ns to etriko the Assyrians with 
amazement. As soon ns his fleet was finished 
and equipped, Sennacherib dropped down tho 
Tigris and crossed the Gulf in the wake of 
his fugitive subjects. Before either they or 
the Susianian king were aware of the approach 
of an enemy, the Assyrians invested the 
town. The place was taken almost without 
opposition. The refugees were hurried on 
board the fleet, and while the kiug of Sus* 
was still awaiting an- expected invasion of hia 
dominions by land, the Assyrians with their 
train of captives, returned into Babylonia. 

Meanwhile the Babylonians themselves, be¬ 
lieving—and hoping—that the rash galleys of 
Assyria which had gone out into the open sea- 
would never return, and that both Sennacherib 
and his fleet were by this time at the bottom, 
raised the standard of revolt and chose a cer¬ 
tain Susub to be their king. The Susianian 
monarch also crossed over with an army into 
Babylonia, so that Sennacherib found himself 
between two foes—an army of Cbaldroan in¬ 
surgents on the one jide and an army of 
Elamites on the other. Both wero disastrously 
defeated by the Assyrian king, who drove 
back with him to Niuovoh a vast multitude 
of prisoners—a heterogeneous throng of Baby¬ 
lonians and Elamites, whom the monarch dis¬ 
tributed as he would. Susub himself was led 
a captive to bo gazed at by the Ninevites. 

The next two expeditions of Sennacherib 
wore directed against Susiana. The frequent 
encouragement and positive aid rendered by 
Nakhuuta, the king of this country, to the- 
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over-i usurrcctionary Babylonians, furnished 
sufficient motive and excuse for au Assyrian 
invasion. Besides, two oities belonging to 
Assyria had been taken by the Elamites nnd 
were held by defiant garrisons. Against these 
Sennacherib directed the first movements of 
his campaigns. Both towns were taken, after 
which the Assyrian army marched into the in¬ 
terior, capturing and destroying no fewer than 
thirty-four large cities and a great number of 
less important 'places, devastating the country 
and carrying terror to both king and people. 
The former fled aflVightcd from his capital and 
sought refuge in a fortified town at the foot 
of the mountains. At this point in the cam¬ 
paign the home nffliirs of the Empire de¬ 
manded the attention of Sennacherib, aud lie 
returned to Nineveh laden with spoils. 

In the meantime, Susub, the Babylonian 
prisoner, escaped from the Assyrians, and re¬ 
turning to Chaklcea was once more proclaimed 
king. He made the most vigorous prepara¬ 
tions to defend himself against the inevitable, 
and even went so for in his desperation as to 
break open the great temple of Bel ot Baby¬ 
lon and seize the sacred treasures, in order to 
buy the alliance of the king of Susiana in the 
approaching conflict. The aid thus sought 
was promptly given, and an Elamite array 
was quickly sent into Babylonia to support 
the insurgents. But it was all of no avail. 
The veteran array of Assyria was soon in the 
field; the allied host of the South was beaten 
down in the hard-fought battle of Chaluli 
and scattered to the winds. Bnbylon was en¬ 
tered and pillaged. Tho temples wore ran¬ 
sacked, and the golden gods of the nnciont 
ages were broken in pieces by a derisive 
soldiery. 

The last campaign formally undertakon by 
the great Assyrian was against Cilicia. Hero 
for the first time the armies of Asshur en¬ 
countered the Greeks in battle. For a Greek 
fleet was guarding the Cilician coast at the 
time of the invasion, and this fleet the Phconi- 
oiaa navy of Sennacherib met nnd defeated. 
In tho land contest, also, the Ciliciaus were 
overthrown. Then it was that the Assyrian 
king, in order to cany out his policy of peo¬ 
pling conquered provinces with the inhabi¬ 


tants of other countries, founded tlie city of 
Tarsus, after the model of Babylon. For just 
as the latter city was divided by the Euphrates 
flowing through the midst, so Tarsus, cleft by 
the Cydnus, was divided into twain. 

It nppeara that several years—near the 
close of his reign—were occupied by Sen¬ 
nacherib in this Cilician war. Whatever 
successes lie may have gained during these 
aggressive movements in Asia Minor were, 
perhaps, counterbalanced by losses nnd insur¬ 
rections on the south and east. The records 
of Babylon indicate that the last eight years 
of the reign of Sennaoherib were coincident 
with au era of turbulence aud misrule in the 
Southern provinces. It is not unlikely that 
the king was in liis decline, and the vigor with 
which he was wont to chastise rebellious coun¬ 
tries was no longer manifested in liis adminis¬ 
tration. The Chaldceans, in common with the 
rest of the human race, luid learned that lib¬ 
erties can be taken with the aged lion. It is 
clearly indicated that at the close of the great 
king's reign Babylon was once more in a state 
of semi-independence. 

During the vicissitudes of his military 
campaigns, Sennacherib found time to distin¬ 
guish himself and his epoch by splendid mon¬ 
uments. At the capital he built a great pal¬ 
ace, surpassing in beauty and size any edifice 
hitherto erected in Assyria. The foundation, 
which was a vast platform raised about ninety 
feet above tho plain, covered a space of more 
than eight acres. Within the palace were 
three great quadrangular courts . 1 The prin¬ 
cipal holla were the one one hundred and 
eighty feet, and the other one hundred and 
fifty foot in length, the width of each being 
above forty feet. Around these halls and 
courts galleries and apartments were arranged 
in an artistic manner. The whole nurahor of 
rooms, besides tho courts and halls, was about 
eighty, of which forty have been explored, 
and their dimensions and ornamentation ascer¬ 
tained. 

In the matter of ornamentation the work 
ot Sennacherib was distinguished from that 

1 The ground-plan shows that tho main courta 
wore respectively 164x125 feet; 124x00 foot; and 
60x90 feet, in dimensions. 
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of hiB predecessors by its superior finish and 
the introduction of backgrounds in tho sculp¬ 
tures. In the reliefs which adorn the halls 
and corridors of the great king’s pnlaco there 
ia on elaboration and profusion of details 
which remind the beholder of the infinite 
particularity and realism displayed in the 
temples of Egypt. In Sennacherib's sculp¬ 
tures there is a constant coni fortuity to the 
facts and a total absence of imagination, ns 
if any departure from the real had been re¬ 
garded by tho sculptor as a crime against the 
laws of art. 

The great works of Sonuacherib’s time were 
mostly produced by slave labor—that is, the 
labor of captives who were thrown into tho 
cities of the Empire by the tides of conquest. 
Multitudes of Elamites, Jews, Aramteans, 
Ohaldrcans, Cilicians, and Armenians had 
been added to the laboring population, and 
these were organized into companies and 
driven by task-masters to perform the chief 
part in rearing the prodigious structures 
which made Assyria famous. 

Sennacherib may well be regarded as a 
typical warrior-king of ancient times. Among 
Assyrian monarohs he was perhaps the great¬ 
est. Considering the extent of his wars his 
success in the field was quite unparalleled. 
Except the disaster at Pelusium and the Joss 
of Babylon in his old age, no single reverse 
checked the victorious progress of Ills anus. 
Ho possessed a degree of will and self-confi¬ 
dence not easily matched among the rulers of 
the ancient world; and when we cousider the 
cares and burdens which he must have borne 
in the oivil administration of so vast a gov¬ 
ernment, arid the versatile and original talents 
displayed in the architectural and industrial 
progress of the kingdom during his roign, wo 
are struck with admiration at his tremendous 
activities and force of character. 

After reigning for nearly a quarter of a 
century Sennacherib was assassinated by two 
of his sons. The eldest son, Asshur-Inndi-Su, 
who had been viceroy of Babylon, died before 
his father. Nergnl, the second son, became 
heir-apparent to the throne; but Adraratne- 
lech and Sharezer, two other sons, fired with 
iealouav on account of their brother’s prefer¬ 


ment, conspired against their father's life and 
killed him while he was worshiping in the 
temple. 1 

For the moment the insurrection, was nearly 
successful; for Nergal was driven out of 
the kingdom. But a reaction soon set in, and 
tho people, shocked, perhaps, at the crime of 
the parricides, turned to Esar-Haddox, a fifth 
son of Sennacherib, who was then in com¬ 
mand of the army. As eoou as the prince 
could march on tho capital—for ii was winter 
then, and the army was far from Nineveh— 
he was recognized as king, and expelling the 
assassins, who escaped into Armenia, began 
his reign in the spring of B. C. b81. He 
reigned for thirteen years, and like the kings, 
Iris ancestors, was principally engaged in the 
conduct of wars. At the first he put down some 
forces which were endeavoring to maintain 
the claims of the assassins of his father. In 
the next year ho led an army into Phoenicia, 
where Ahdi-Milkut, tho king of Sidon, had 
raised a revolt and induced some of the 
neighboring rulers to join him. Esar-Had- 
don promptly suppressed the rebellion, and 
1 laving captured the city, pursued the fugitive 
king to Cyprus, whither he had fled, and 
making him prisoner, put him to death. 

An Assyrian governor was appointed over 
Sidon. Large numbers of her people were 
transported beyond the Euphrates, and their 
places were filled by Assyrian subjects taken 
from the provinces The noxt expedition was 
into Armenia. Here tlie king captured the 
city of Arza, and carried away the inhabitants 
to labor upon the public works of Nineveh. 
In the following year his army was in Cilicia, 
where he overthrew a large force of insur¬ 
gents, and took and destroyed twenty-one 
towns, with deportation of the people into 
Assyria. 

1 In the commission of this crime we see the, 
Indubitable symptoms of the overthrow of the 
Empire. The dagger of tho assassin was now at 
work in the palace. The snored character of tlie 
king was no longer proof against that Insane ambi¬ 
tion which coaid not patiently abide the processes 
of nature. What the violence of foreign war could 
not accomplish in that it was weak, that the 
blasted affection‘of the son for the father stood 
ready to do by tho atrocity of secret crime* 
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In the sixth year of his reign Esar-Had- 
don marched into Chaldiea, where, for about 
fourteen years, civil affairs had boon in a con¬ 
dition bordering on anarchy. One Nebo-Zirsti- 
Sidi—son of the old revolutionist, Mcrodnch- 
Baladun—was now in authority nt Babylon, 
holding tho plnco of ruler with little or no re- 
apect to the wish of tho Empire. A younger 
brother of this reigning prince, Nahid-Marduk 
by name, had meanwhile gone to Nineveh, 
where, pledging liis own loyalty, he repre¬ 
sented to Esar-Hnddon the condition of affairs 
in Babylonia. The king gladly espoused the 
cause of hfrzduk, aud overthrowing tho power 
of the rebellious prince conferred the sover¬ 
eignty on him who had professed loyalty. 

The seventh campaign of Esar-Hnddon was 
against Hnznol, king of Edom. The capital 
city of this rider won taken, and the Edomite 
godB were carried along with a captive train 
to Nineveh. The images, however, were soon 
afterwards sent back in auswer to tho prayer | 
of Hozae], who was restored to authority and 
accepted as a subject of Assyria. Haznel 
should marry an Assyrian princess and pay 
an annual tribute of sixty-five camels. So 
there was pence in Edom. 

Tho next expedition of Esor-Haddon was 
into a country beyond the Arabian desert. 
At least such is the statement of the Assyrian 
Canon. If tho reeortl he true, the campaign 
was a most extraordinary one, extending four 
hundred and ninety miles across a leafless, 
trackless, waterless waste of sand. That the 
Assyrian king was able to subsist a great army 
in Buoh a region on such an expedition seems 
incredible. Eenr-Haddon is said to have tri¬ 
umphed over this fhr-off country of Bazu. 
Laile, the kiug, escaped, but afterwards went 
hi person to Nineveh to obtain by humility 
what he had beou unable to secure by arms— 
a favorable pence for his people. 

Shortly after this rather apocryphal epi¬ 
sode, Esar-Htuldon is found engaged in a war 
with tho Ammrcmis, in the marsh-lands of the 
Euphrates. The Gtunbulu, .one of the tribes, 
had neglected their tribute, and the king went 
thither to punish them; but the terrified chief 
sent in his submission and made haste to pay 
the tribute. Afterwards the Assyrian led his 


army into the remote confines of Media, where 
a confederation of tribes was broken and some 
of the chiefs carried to Nineveh. This cam¬ 
paign completed the tenth year of Esur-Had- 
don's reigu. The Inst and most important of 
all his wars was his conquest of Egypt. 

Tirhakuh was now the Pharaoh. His court 
was at Memphis. lie belonged to that Ethi¬ 
opian dynasty established by Shabak I. The 
Assyrian invasion was directed first against 
Memphis and afterwords Thebes. Both of 
these ancient capitals were token, and Tirhn- 
kali was driven out of the country by the way 
that his ancestors had entered. All of Egypt 
between Thebes aud the Mediterranean was 
conquered by the Assyrians. The country 
was divided into twenty provinces, and over 
each a governor was set, the whole being sub*’ 
ject to the viceroy Necho, father of Psnmetik 
I. After reducing the country to an orderly 
administration, Esar-Haddon returned to his 
capital, where he inscribed himself on the en¬ 
tablature of his palace, “ King of the kings 
of Egypt and conqueror of Ethiopia.” 

About this time oocurred the rebellion of 
Manasseli, kiug of the Jews. The Assyrian 
generals were sent against him, and he was 
quickly overthrown. Being taken prisoner, 
he was conveyed in chains to Babylon. After 
a while, when his pride was broken, he was- 
liberated by the king and restored to his do¬ 
minions. In accordance with the custom of 
the times, the tribute laid on Judah was in¬ 
creased after the rebellion; and to make as¬ 
surance doubly sure, a great trail! of colonists, 
gathered from Babylon, Susa, and even from 
Persia and otiier foreign regions, was turned 
into Palestine, until tho immigrant population 
predominated over the native-born in Jewry. 

At tliis juncture, 669 B. C. f Esar-Hnddon 
fell sick and resigned tho orowu of Assyria 
to liis sou, Asshur-BauV-Pal. 1 Tho enfeebled 
monarch retained for himself only the vice- 
royalty of Babylon, and retiring thither, 
passed at his sou them capital the remaining 
year of his life. He died in 668, and Abshur- 
Bani-Pal become sole monarch of the Empire. 
His younger brother, Saul-Magina, was ap¬ 
pointed to the viceroyalty of Babylon. The 

1 The Sardanapalui o! the Greeks. 
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■reign of the new king was ushered in by a 
war with Egypt. For as soon as Tirhakah, 
the expelled Pharaoh, heard that Esar-Haddon 
was powerless to punish him further, lie headed 
back to Egypt, and driving out Necho and 
his band of Assyrian kinglets, restored the 
•old rigime as quickly as it had been insti¬ 
tuted. Asshur-Bani-Pal hastily marched into 
Egypt, aud encountering the Egyptian army 
at Kar-Banit, gained a complete victory. 
Tirlmkah fled at once from Memphis, and 
was pursued by the Assyrians to Thebes, and 
through Thebes into Ethiopia. 

Tirhakah, when the Assyrian array had re¬ 
tired from the country, undertook to secure 
by intrigue what he was unable to achieve in 
battle. Several of Asshur-Bani-Pal’s gov¬ 
ernors, including the viceroy Necho, were se¬ 
duced from their allegiance and led into a 
conspiracy. This was discovered, and the 
conspirators were taken by the loyal princes 
.and sent to Nineveh. But the rebellious 
party gradually gained the ascendency, and 
Tirlmkah, returning to Thebes, was. reestab¬ 
lished in the kingdom. Meanwhile Necho hfld 
pleaded for his life and liberty, and, being 
.set free, was intrusted by the Assyrian king 
with the duty of restoring order in Egypt. 

An army was intrusted to his command. 
Tirhakah was once more defeated, and fly¬ 
ing from the country, perished in Ethiopia. 
His etep-son, Urdamand, succeeded to the 
.crown, and soon developed military tnleute su¬ 
perior to those of the late king. He oarried 
•on a campaign in Upper Egypt, took Thebes, 
.and restored the Ethiopian dynasty to undis¬ 
puted authority. Pursuing the Assyrians into 
Lower Egypt, he besieged Memphis, captured 
•the city, and regained a complete supremacy 
■over the whole country. • Asshur-Bani-Pal, on 
hearing the news—for he was now in Assyria- 
returned with all haste, entered Egypt, put to 
flight tho combined forces of the Egyptians 
.and Ethiopians, chased them up the Nile val¬ 
ley and out of the land. He then sacked 
Thebes, and carried away a train of spoils 
such as had never before been taken from a 
•city of the Pharaohs—gold, silver, gems, 
•costly garments, priestly vessels and robes, 
.ornaments of ebony garnished with precious 


stones, obelisks, domestic animals, slaves, and 
hostuges. Native Assyrian governors whose 
loyalty could not be doubted were then ap¬ 
pointed in place of the deposed princes, and 
the king returned victorious to his own capital. 

In the meantime a certain Baal, king of 
Tyro, had thrown off his allegiance and defied 
Assyria. Returning out of Egypt, Asshur- 
Bani-Pal attacked tho insurgent city, subdued 
tho king, and laid upon the people a still 
heavier tribute. A different motive drew the 
Assyrian monarch into Cilicia; for tbe king 
of this country lmd invited him thither and 
offered him hfe daughter in marriage. The 
offer was accepted, mul the Ciiician princess 
accompanied her lord to Nineveh. 

Soon after these events Asshur-Bani-Pal 
made an expedition into Asia Minor, crossing 
tho Taurus, and directing his campuign against 
several hitherto unknown provinces. After 
subduing these and returning to his capital, 
he was honored with an embassy from Gygee,' 
king of Lydia, who sent .in a voluntary sub¬ 
mission on the part of himself and his country. 
Afterwards in a war which Gyges waged with 
tlio Cimmerians he was successful, and sent 
some of their chiefs ns a curious present to 
the king of Assyria. The next invasion by 
the monarch was into the mountainous country 
surrouuding Lake Van. Aksberi, king of the 
tribes in this region, was defeated by the As¬ 
syrians and put to death by r his own 8objects. 
His son VohalH quickly made peace with the 
Empire on the condition of paying a heavy 
annual tribute. 

A new complication now arose in a differ¬ 
ent quarter. Some Susianian tribes, being 
hard pressed by famine, obtained permission 
to remove within the borders of the Empire, 
As soon, however, as plenty returned, the im¬ 
migrants wearied of their new- surroundings 
and desired to return into Susinna. This was 
refused, and Urhiki, the king of the Susian- 
lans, thereupon demanded that hiB subjects be 
liberated. Hostile movements followed on 
both sides. The cause of Susiana vaa es¬ 
poused by the Ararateans; but AashuivBanl- 
Pal quickly marched into the country of bis 
antagonist, defeated his army, and took him 
prisoner. Urtaki soon died, and his brother 
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Uniniau-Aldas, who htid been in exile on ac¬ 
count of liia friendship for the Assyrians, was 
restored to his country and the throne. After 
his death, however, his sons were excluded 
from the kingdom by their uncle, who wns of 
the anti-Assyrian party. Tbo princes fled to 
Nineveh, and AssbuivBani-Pal found it nec¬ 
essary to undertake their restoration. 

The usurper of Susiana mode prodigious 
efforts to save himself, drawing several adja¬ 
cent nations, including Babylonia, into mi 
alliance against the Assyrian monarch. But 
the latter was again easily victorious. The 
allied army wns defeated in battle; the king 
was taken anrl put to death, and his head 
nailed up over the gate of Nineveh. The two 
young Susianinn princes returned under the 
protection of Asshur-Baid-Pal, and to each 
was given a half of the kingdom. The rebel 
princeB were well-nigh exterminated. Some had 
their tongues cut out; others were beheaded. 

But the spirit of rebellion was not nt all 
extinguished. Saiil-Mugina, the deposed king 
of Babylonia, fomonfced an insurrection, and 
induced several surrounding states to join 
him. Even one of the princes of SiMsianu, 
whom Asshur-Bani-Pal lrnd recently restored 
to power, was bribed to break his allegiance 
and join the revolt. The other brother, how¬ 
ever, remained loyal to the king, who had con¬ 
ferred die right to rule, and so raising an 
army, he attacked his brother, most of whose 
forces wore absent in Babylonia, and defeated 
and killed him. For this ho was rewarded 
by Asshur-Bani-Pal with the undivided sover¬ 
eignty of Elam. 

But this merited honor ho did not long 
retain, for the army in Enbylouiu would not 
follow his lead; aud in the meantime, Iuda- 
Bigas, a chieftain who ruled the mountaineers 
of Luristan, lecl a counter revolution, and 
placing himself on the throne compelled Tnm- 
nrnvit—for that wns the name of the Susinnian 
king—to fly for Ills life. Saiil-Mugina also 
wns attacked by his brother, nctiug in the As- . 
Syrian interest, and thus the rebellion was 
brought to nought. Asshur-Bani-Pal ovorran 
the country, captured the towns one by ono, 
and extinguished the Inst sparks of opposition. 
Saiil-Mugina was taken aud burnt to death. 


Several years of quiet followed; but the 
elements of sedition were constantly working 
in Susiana. There was an Assyrian party 
and an anti-Assyrian party. By and by, the 
success of the latter was so marked iliat in 
B. C. 645, Asshur-Bani-Pal again entered the 
country and captured twenty-six of the prin¬ 
cipal cities, including Susa. Western Elam 
was thus brought completely under the domi¬ 
nation of Assyria, while Eastern Elam re¬ 
mained to the opposing party. Not long, 
however, wns even this status maintained. A 
fresh insurrection once more called the Assyr¬ 
ian king Into the country, which he now on* 
tered in extreme wrath. Fighting liis way 
victoriously to Susa, the capital, lie took the 
city by assault, and for the space of twenty- 
three days gave it lip tn the rage of liis sol¬ 
diers. An edict was issued abolishing Susi- 
auiun independence, and the whole country 
wns formally annexed to Assyria as one of 
the provinces of the Empire. 

The hard work given to the Assyrian army, 
for the spneo of twelve yeaiw, by these Elam- 
itie Avars lent encouragement to political dis¬ 
content hi the "West. Pejunetik of Egypt 
made a dash for independence. Gyges, king 
of Lydia, for some time the voluntary subject 
of Assyria, hearing of the Egyptian outbreak, 
sent aid to Psametik, ami broke with Assluir- 
Buni-Pnl. Scarcely, however, had lie clone so 
when the savage Cimmerians, Avliom he had 
recently subdued, burst in upon his kingdom, 
overran the whole country, defeated the king’s 
army, and put him to death. Ardys, his suc¬ 
cessor, hastened to make'peace with Assyria, 
and the revolt avos at an end. 

The last of Assh nr-Bani-Pnl’s foreign ex¬ 
peditions was directed against those Arabs of 
tbo desert who had aided the Babylonians in 
their recent rebellion. Several of the wild 
tribes allied themselves to resist the power 
which they had provoked, and a desultory 
warfare was Avngod over n wide district of 
country. That part of the Avaste region lying 
between the Persian Gulf and Syria Avne over¬ 
run by the Assyrian army. Damascus, Petra, 
and the towns of Moab were taken by tlio 
king; and in the Damascene mountains, at a 
place called Kiojkiiuhuna, a decisive battle 
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was fought, in which the Arabs wore disas¬ 
trously routed. The two chiefs who had 
been conspicuous in furnishing aid to Baby¬ 
lon wore captured, taken to Ninoveh, and be¬ 
headed. 

During the latter years of AeshiuvBani- 
Pal’s reign, Assyria suffered a decline from 
which she never recovered—a decadence attrib¬ 
utable in pact to tlie internal forces of disso¬ 
lution which wero at work in the Empire, 
and in part to external violeuce. It was be¬ 
tween the years 634 and 026 B. C. that As¬ 
syria began to feel the effect of hostilo dem¬ 
onstrations from without, and to realize in her 
own experience the difference between invader 
and invaded. The same treatment which she 
for so many centuries lmd visited upon sur¬ 
rounding uations was now to bo remeasured 
to her in her own cup. 

For in the mean time the kingdom of Me¬ 
dia, on the south-east mountain skirt of the 
Empire, had grown into a vigorous and war¬ 
like life. The native forces of nationality hod 
hore received a remarkable development, and 
immigration from the East had both contributed 
to the population and made versatile the genius 
of the Medea Several times in their foreign 
wars the kings of Assyria had struck the Me¬ 
dian soldiery, and not a few wrongs had been 
done by the Ninevite dynasty to the rising 
kingdom beyond the south-eastern mountain 
cliaiu. The effect of these acts had been to 
arouse the animosity of the Modes, and they 
only waited until their power should come, to 
be avenged upon their great enemy. 

In the year B. C. 034, the king of the Medea 
felt himself strong enough to begin the con¬ 
flict. With a well equipped army he invaded 
Assyria and offered battle to Asshur-Buni-Pal 
in his own dominions. The gauge thus thrown 
down was accepted by the haughty monarch, 
and the Median king was utterly routed. His 
army was cut to pieces and himself left among 
the slain. The effect of this rout, however, 
was rather to enrage than to terrify the Medes, 
whose spirit rose with the conflict, and whose 
immediate note of preparation for renewal of 
the struggle sounded through the land. It 
was at this juncture of affairs that a new peril, 
unseen, undreaded alike by Media and Assyria, 


flung an ominous shadow over all of South¬ 
western Asia. 

For now it was that the barbarous Sovthi- 
ans swarming in the Btuppes of the North, at¬ 
tracted by chance perhaps to the sunny plains- 
and fruitful fields of the Southern nations, began 
to pour through the mountain passes and de¬ 
vastate the country. It was n consuming horde 
of ravenous ecau-savagea, more savage than, 
savagery, that settled upon every green shrub 
of civilization, and, locust-like, devoured both 
leafage and fruit. The organization of the 
race was triluil. One “Iload Tribe” liad a 
kind of loose supremacy of the rest. The 
chief pursuit was that of herdsmen and sol¬ 
diers. Hugo droves of half-wild cattle wero 
followed from steppe to steppo by the nomadic-. 
barbarians, who slaughtered when tlioy would, 
gorged themselves with blood and flesh, and 
grew ferocious as the beasts that raven. 1 

It was this prodigious race of savages that, 
while the Medes were preparing for a second 
invasion of Assyria, burst through the passes^ 
of the North and poured into the Median 
fields. Devastation and ruin followed in their- 
wake. Whatever was destructible perished. 
The inhabitants either fled for refuge to the- 
for tided towns or were out down wherever 
overtaken with the '’iOrt swords of the barba¬ 
rians. All of Upper Media was trodden un¬ 
der foot of tho Soytbian host, on whose feroc¬ 
ity neither the weakness of woman nor the- 
helplcsaiiess of age left any softening trace. 
Some of tho towns wero besieged and starved 
into submission, and in such eases the inhabi¬ 
tants wero given lip to merciless butchery. 

l Many are the cheerful descriptions drawn by 
tho Greek historians of this gentle breed of sav¬ 
ages. HerodotuB and Hippocrates were evidently 
struck with tho sterling, though somewhat stal¬ 
wart, virtues of the race. They describe tho Scyth¬ 
ians as creatures with overgrown and beastly 
bodies; covered with coarse hair; gross and fat;. 
loose jointed; abdomens protruding like pots j un¬ 
washed and filthy; smeared with paste; stuffing' 
themselves with cheese and the sour milk of mares; 
hanging their slain enemies’ scalps to their bridle 
reins, and lapping the blood while hot; using 
human skulls for drinking howls; and snoring in 
tho dirt and ashes under rtulo tents of felt or' 
among the rubbish of their carts. The Scythian 
armor, besides the bow and arrow, consisted of: 
shield and spear and battle-axe. 
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In other plncea the supplies were abundant, 
and when the patience of the barbarians was 
exhausted they passed on to ravage other 
•di&tricta, 

Although Media and Iberia wore the first 
■countries to feol the shock of the Scythian in¬ 
vasion, the ravages of the horde were hy uo 
•means confined to theso states. The savage 
■tide roiled on into Mesopotamia and Armenia, 
iaud then swept westward and south-westward, 
into Syria aud Palestine. Assyria—especially 
the better portion between the Zagros and the 
Tigris—was completely devastated. The ener¬ 
gies of the Empire had, no doubt, flagged as 
the vigor and will of Asshur-Bani-Pal went 
out in old age. Assyria hud so long enjoyed 
immunity from invasion—had so little imag¬ 
ined it a possible thing for any nation to 
•enter her dominions—that many towns and 
•even great cities were built without special 
■reference to defonso. Into these the Scythian 
■hosts poured without a check. The accumu¬ 
lated treasures of ages molted away before 
them. Blood flowed in tlio streets where the 
.shout of an euerny had never before been 
heard. Palaces were sacked and given to the 
-torch, and all who were not butchered out- 
light were scattered in terror to the hills. 

Of all the countries trodden under foot 
■by the barbarians, the rich and luxurious but 
now decrepit Assyria suffered the most terri¬ 
ble disasters. It was a blow from which Bhe 
never recovered. On the west the affect of 
the invasion, spreading aud diffusing itself 
like a flood of waters, was loss seriously felt. 
Syria soon recovered herself and continued as 
before. • Psametik, of Egypt, met the Scyth¬ 
ians on the confines of his kingdom and pur¬ 
chased exemption. 

In the course of time, however, the barbarian 
■deluge subsided and the dry ground appeared. 
According to Herodotus, the sJbvages held the 
mastery of "Western Asia for twenty-eight 
years. After a time they receded, and most 
•of the nations whioli had fallen under their 
■sway regained their freedom. lu Media, es¬ 
pecially, was the power of recuperation mani¬ 
fested. Tlio peoplo were warlike; the coun¬ 
try was hilly; most of the towns were fortified. 
The barbarian progress—especially iu Lower 


Media—bad thus been impeded; aud as soon 
as tho swarm had in some measure disap¬ 
peared, the Modes turned upon the remaining 
savages and expelled them. Then, with great 
vigor, the damage done was repaired; and 
while Assyria, whose very opulence was 
proving her ruin, still nourished the glutton¬ 
ous brood at her breast, Media recovered her 
strength, aud made ready to finish in Mesopo¬ 
tamia the work which the Scythio Korda had 
so fearfully begun. Such was the course of 
events between the first and the second inva¬ 
sion of the Assyrian Empire by the Medea, 

The aged Asshur-Bani-Pal made some eflbrts 
to restore and reorganize his kingdom. In 
this work, however, ho was cut short by death. 
In the year 626 B. C. the great king died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Aaamm-Eaim* 
lira, more generally known by his Greek 
name of Saracus. It is here, moreover, that 
the confusion of the Western historians re¬ 
garding the last years of the Assyrian Empire, 
begins. By them the character and deeds of 
Saracus, who was a voluptuary, without spirit 
or enterprise, were transferred to Asshur-Banl- 
Pnl—Sardanapalus—from which it has hap¬ 
pened that the latter, one of the greatest of 
the warrior-kings of Assyria, has generally 
borne the reputation of an effeminate Oriental, 
who went about his palace dressed in woman's 
apparel, feasting in hia seraglio, sleeping the 
sleep of tile glutton. The aonfusion has ex¬ 
tended still further, making Sardanapalus 
to be the last king of Assyria, him whom 
Cynxores destroyed amid the ruins of the 
Empire. The Assyrian records have now 
made it clear that to the voluptuary Saracus 
belongs the discredit of being extinguished 
in the ruins of his palace and kingdom. 

This prince came to the throne in 826. 
He began his brief and inglorious reign at 
Nineveh. Preferring Culali as a capital, he 
laid, in that city, tire foundations of a palace 
whioh, in its diminished proportions, was but 
a caricature of the grand works of his father 
and grandfather. 1 But it woe not reserved 

1 Esnr-Haddon’s conquest of Egypt irmdo him 
familiar with the famous architecture of that coun¬ 
try. He carried home with him from Thebes some 
of her guardian sphinxes, and the traces of Egyp- 
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for ftarncns to bo either builder or king. The 
• handwriting wns already on the wall, and the 
■fiat was gone forth. Cynxnres, king of the 
Modes, wns already gathering and equipping 
an army for a renewal of the war which had 
been bo long interrupted by the coming of the 
Scyths. He draw into an alliance with him-’ 
self the Susinniuns, the ancient and inveter¬ 
ate foes of Assyria, nud in B. C. 027, a few 
months before the accession of Saraous, was 
ready to begin the wav. The plan of the 
campaign involved a double invasion of the 
Empire. The army of Susiana was to march 
from the south, while Cynxnres himself, with 
the Medea, was to enter the country from 
the cast. 

To resist the enemy Sarncus made such 
preparations as the enfeebled state of the 
kingdom would permit. To meet the double 
Invasion which was threatened he divided his 
army, and appointed the general Nabopolassar 
to command one of the divisions. To him 
was intrusted the work of repelling the Susi- 
aninns, who were expected to enter tho coun¬ 
try on tlie side of Babylonia, while the king 
himself was to face Cyoxares. From the be¬ 
ginning tho Assyrian cause was beset with 
disaster. Nobopolassar betrayed his king and 
country. Between him and Cyaxares nego¬ 
tiations were opened, and, on condition that 
the Median king would give his daughter in 
marriage to Nebuchadnezzar, the oldest son 
of Nabopolassar, the latter agreed to go over to 
the Medes and join in tho invasion of Assyria. 

tlan influence are noticeable from this time forth 
in tho royal buildings of Assyria. Esar-Hnddon's 
great palace at Colah—ore of the most splendid of 
all the kingly edifices—boro in many parts the 
touch of the Egyptian. The grand doorway leading 
to the inner chamber of tho palace was guarded by 
colossal sphinxes and lions after the manner of tho 
temples of Egypt. The pnlnce of Asflhur-Bani- 
Pal at Koyunjik wan also touched with this foreign 
influence; nnd it was iiioto than llkoly that that 
monarch’s tnsto for literature, of which he and his 
scribes were tho greatest lights of the Empire, 
was in like maimer traceable to an inspiration 
caught in Egyptian campaigns. 


The defection wns fatal. The spirit of 
Sanicus and of those who still supported hi&s 
cause M'fls broken; and before the combined 
Rrmy of Medes, Susiunians, Bnbyloniuus, and 
disloyal Assyrians under Nabopolassar, Sar- 
acus fell back to Nino veil, and entered her 
gates to go out no more. It wns now 825• 
B. C. The city was at once invested. The 
siege was pressed with ever-increasing vigor, 
and despair settled like a pall ovor tho proud' 

. metropolis which had so long been the terror- 
of the nations. Sarncus wns unequal to the 
great emergency which was upon him and his- 
people. The lust day of Assyrian greatness 
drew into twilight. Tho river conspired with 
fate to overthrow the defenses of the city. 
The tramp of the Median soldiers wus heard 
in the streets. The inhabitants, who had' 
never before beheld a foreign foe except as. 

| trembling captives, fled in dismay before the 
fiery Medes. Tlio king hastily entered bis. 
palace, ordered the slaves to heap the sacred 
things into a funeral pyre, and mounting to- 
tho summit with his wives and servants, ap¬ 
plied the torch nnd perished in the flames. 
His asheB lay white upon the marble floor, 
mingled with the aslics of the Assyrian Em¬ 
pire. A new power, had arisen boyond the- 
mountains to take the place of the colossal 
fabric reared by the genius of Shalmaneser 
and Tigkvthi-Adar. Another race lmd -come- 
into tlio ascendant, and the glory and great¬ 
ness of the Assyrians were shrouded in ever¬ 
lasting night. 1 

1 Lord Byron, in bis tragedy of Sardanapalua, 
has given a mo9t vivid pioturo of the closing - 
scones of tlio Empire. Following Diodorus and 
CtOBins, tho great poet has committed the ujnml 
error of confounding Saracus with Asshur-Bam- 
Pal, attributing to the lettor the vices and follies of 
the former; and to this la nddort the geographical 
absurdity of making the bflttlcnioiite of Nineveh 
to be washed down by a flood in the Euphrates I 
Indeed, throughout tho whole drama the Assyrian 
capital is planed on the banks of the Euphrates, 
instead of tboso of the Tigris. Nevertheless, the- 
tragedy is an imperishable, though highly poetic,, 
account of the sunset of Assyrian glory. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—RELIGION AND ART. 


HE Religious System of 
the Assyrians was well* 
nigh identical with that 
of tho Chaldmus, from 
whom it was borrowed. 
When tho colonists that 
founded Asshur went 
forth from tho low-lying plains of tho South, 
they carried with them the cycle of ideas which 
the fish-god, coming up from the sea, had 
taught them. In both countries the external 
formB of religion were alike. The temples, 
the altars, the sacred offices of Calah and Nin¬ 
eveh, were a transcript of those of Borsippa 
and Babylon. And, subjectively considered, 
the religious theories and beliefs of Assyria 
were of the same warp and woof with those 
which had immemorially prevailed on tho 
Lower Euphrates and the borders of the Gulf. 

Bo far ns the objects of Assyrian worship 
were concerned, they were a group of gods of 
various degrees of importance. There was not 
sufficient unity in the system to warrant the 
use of the term monotheistio os descriptive of 
its character. Tho deities rose the one abovo 
another, but none so high as to be rogarded as 
by preeminence the supreme god of Assyria. 
Each had his own sphere, within the limits of 
which his godhood whs unquestioned and un¬ 
questionable. It was the difference in. the 
elevation of the sphere by which these divine 
activities were circumscribed that determined 
the rank and honor of the respective gods in 
the Njneviie pantheon. 

To the general rule of identity between the 
deities of Upper aud Lower Mesopotamia 
there was one notable exception. Asshur, the 
special god of the Assyrian Empire, was un¬ 
known in the South. He was the tutelary 1 
deity of the race. To him both kings and j 
people iaoked as the peculiar guardian of the 
city, the court, the nation. His praise was 
sounded through all tho iuscriptiona, and tho 
prayer of the priest always began with an ap¬ 
peal to Asshur. Thirteen kings of the line of 


Nimrod bore the name of this deity—and the 
name was identical with that of the country; 
so that the highest patriotism and the most 
fervid religious zeal found at the begiuuiug of 
their quest a common fountain of iqspiration.: 
to the one he was tho hero Asshur, tho son of 
Shem; to the other, the god Asshur, lord of 
the Assyrian race. Asshur was worshiped as 
the King of the Gods. He was the Destroyer 
of tho Enemy aud the Giver of Victory, 
When the colonists waxed strong in the upper 
country they called their earliest capital 
Asshur; therefore was he the Pounder of 
Cities. Tho enemies and servants of the 
Assyrians wore the enemies and servants of 
Asshur, aud to him was due the ascendency 
of the race over the hnrharians. Bo general 
and wide-spread was the adoration of this deity 
that Ilia worship was never localized; nor does 
it appear that a temple was ever built in his 
honor. It was to the lesser gods that the 
greater, fanes were reared. 

There can be little doubt that the myth of 
Asshur was based on the founding of the race 
by Asshur, the son of 8hom. Ho, like Romu* 
lus, passed by apotheosis from earthly fame to 
divine houors. In this can be seen, also, the 
reason for the worship of the Assyrian kings. 
They were god-born. They were the oilspring 
of Nimrod—of Asshur. Like his ancestors, 
the monarch of Assyria was one of the im¬ 
mortals, whom to injure or neglect was to of¬ 
fend against the most high powers of heaven 
and earth. 

The emblem of Asshur was She' winged 
globe. From tho midst of tho circle issues a 
reyal figure, crowned, bearing the bow, or 
extending his hand in authority. Sometimes 
the divine effigy is seen drawing the bow 
against the enemy, and sometimes only the 
hands of the unseen god are lifted from the 
disk. Tu a few cases two other royal heads, 
one on either side of the true deity, are seen 
emerging from the outspread wings; but the 
figure of Asshur is generally singular—alone. 
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TIte divine emblem is profusely employed in 
all tbe Assyrian sculptures, and is, indeed, 
their distinguishing characteristic. Besides 
this, however, there is another—the sacred 
tree—which, like the winged circle, is much 
employed as tui emblem of Asshur. From 
between the horns of a ram the trunk mounts 
as a palm, and spreads iu symmetrical 
bvanclws, w is kvdou with concft after the. 
manner of the fir-uce. 

Next after the almost universal adoration 
of Asshur wns the worship of those Chaldron n 
deities whose titles and attributes liavo al¬ 
ready teen given in n previous chapter. 1 The 
principal names included in this list are Anu- 
aud-Vul, Bel, Sin, Shaman, Vul, Nlu, and 
Nergnl. Aftor these were the goddesses Ish* 
tar. Belt!9, nnd Gula, and in later times, Hen, 
Nebo, and Merodflch. Only Anu-and-Vul 
were deities whose worship was coincident 
with the founding of the Empire. The rest 
were of more recent date, having come into the 
Assyrian Pantheon nlxuit the times of Asshur- 
Dayan II. The general theory of the god¬ 
head of these deities was so nearly the same 
iu Assyria and in tile South that only occa¬ 
sional variations from tbe primitive Clnildtean 
type are to be noted in the religious beliefs 
of the Assyrians. 

The worship of Anu-and-Vul wns intro¬ 
duced from Chaldron into Assyria long befbro 
the latter became an independent kingdom. 
It is thought that Shamas-Vul, the son of 
Iami-Dngon of Chuldroa, get up ft shrine in 
Asshur and dedicated it to Anu before As¬ 
syria had grown into any distinct importance' 
This old temple wns for a long time a land¬ 
mark, then fell into decay, wns demolished 
by Asshur-Dwyan I., and afterwards. rebuilt 
by Tiglath-Pileser. There was no other im¬ 
portant temple of Ami in all Assyria; the 
worship of this deity was never popular, and 
hardly practiced beyond the limits of Asshur. 

Many of the inscriptions and invocations 
which enumerate tile gods of Assyria omit 
Anu altogether, and the word is not employed 
as a part of any royal noma. Nevertheless, 
when Anu is mentioned, as in the prayer of 
Tiglath-Pilese r I., tlic name stands second in 

‘ See Chapter Xj pp. 182-140. 

& 


the list of the divinities invoked. The other 
Assyrian monnrclis who seem to have looked 
with most favor on Anu’s worship were Aa- 
shur-Lsir-Pal and Sargon, The place of Anu 
among the gods of the Empire was neither 
definite nor conspicuous. 

The taird deity of the Assyrians was Bel, 
tlio clnssieal Belus. The principal seat of his 
worship was av. Nineveh, which was frequently 
designated as “ the City of Belus.” The mou- 
archs of tlio Empire sometimes addressed their 
subjects ns “ the People of BoIiib;” and os 
miiuy as three of tho earlier sovereigns bore 
his name. In those invocations—not a fow— 
from which the lmme of Anu is omitted, that 
of Bel stands next to Asshur; and there in 
everywhere evidence iu tho inscriptions of the 
high honor in which this deity wns hold by 
the nation. Tho introduction of hia worship 
wns almost contemporaneous with tlio found¬ 
ing of tho Early Kiugdom; aud Bel-Sumili- 
Kapi, first of tlio traditional kings, boro tho 
name of this renowned deity. It appears that, 
among the Inter monarchs, Sargon looked with 
especial favor upon the worship of Bel. One 
of tho gates of Dur-Sargina was dedicated by 
this king to his favorite divinity and to Bel- 
tis, his- queen, Tlio emblem of Bel most used 
in the sculptures was the homed cap, which, 
besides being a general emblem of divinity, 
was peculiarly appropriated by the third of 
the Assyrian deities. He was held in great 
honor by the nobles and princes of the Em¬ 
pire wlio rarely, if ever, omitted from their 
prayers, edicts, and inscriptions the distin¬ 
guished name of 14 the Warrior Bel.” 

The fourth Assyrian divinity, already men¬ 
tioned in connection with the Chaldtoan Pan¬ 
theon, wws Hea.. He. was the god of tho hu¬ 
man mind, having dominiou over the soubcs, 
the intellect, the feelings. The concept of 
such a deity was rather too spiritual for the 
materialistic disposition of the people, and the 
worship of Hea was neither popular nor splen¬ 
did. A few temples were erected in bis 
honor,' and one of the principal gates of Dur- 
Sargina horo his name. Sennacherib, on hia 

1 Tlio ruins of two—one at Assliur and the 
othov at CtiUh—have been discovered and partly 
explored. 
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Susianian expedition, stopped on the sea-shore 
to moke nn offering of a golden bout; for how 
should an army be carried across tlie untried 
deep unless Wisdom should direct and guide ? 
Hea’s symbol was a serpent—an imago but 
infrequently found among the sculptures of 
Assyria. This, added to the fact that the 
name of Hoa was not employed as t> part of 
royal titles and but seldom used in invoca¬ 
tions, is another proof of the unpopularity of 
his worship. 

The Moon-god Sni stood at the head of the 
planetary deities of Assyria. His rank and 
attributes were not greatly different from those 
of his Chaldfloan counterpart. The crescent 
moon, which was the emblem of Sin, is per¬ 
haps the most common of all the divine sym¬ 
bols found among the Assyrian sculptures; 
and here again we see the predominance of 
Southern influences in the fundamental relig¬ 
ious beliefs of thiB great people. Sin was rec¬ 
ognized ns the oldest of tho gods, and when 
the Assyrians desired to express their thought 
of the beginning of things they said, " from 
the origin of the god Sin.” Two great tem¬ 
ples dating from the reign of Sargon, the first 
to Sin and Sliamns at that monarch's favorite 
oity, and the other to Sin alone at Calais 
marked the esteem in whioh the Moon-god’s 
worship was held in the later tiitics of the 
Empire; and when Sargon sought a name for 
his son, afterwards so greatly distinguished, 
he said Sin-Akki-Irib (Sennacherib), “ Sin 
multiplies brethren.” 

As in Chaldaa, so in Assyria the divinity 
of the moon outranked the Sun-god, Shamas. 
But the worship of the latter was exceedingly 
popular, and but for tho Chaldmnn dogma of 
the precedence of Sin, would perhaps have 
stood next in importance to that of Hea and 
Bel. There are instances, indeed, in whioh the 
name of Shamas is placed in invocations next 
to that of Asshur, and in a few cases the em¬ 
blem of the latter is blazoned in tlie center 
with the four-rayed orb, whioh is the symbol 
of the former. 

With moBt of the monnrehs Shnmns was 
held in favor. To him Tiglath-Pileset ascribes 
his right to be ruler of the people; and to 
him Asshur-Izir-Pal gives the honor of his 


victories. The groat north gate of Dur-Bar- 
gina was dedicated by Sargon to Shamas with 
the high mnk of third among the gods of 
Assyria; and by Sennacherib and Esar-Hhd- 
don he is placed, in their lists of deities, next 
to Asshur himself. Tho emblem of Shamas 
is generally associated in the sculptures with 
that of Sin, the smi being placed to the left 
of or below the moon. At least two of the 
monorchs of tho Empire took tho name of 
Sliamns ns a part of their own. 

One of the mo9t primitive foraiB of As¬ 
syrian worship was that of the god Vul. This 
deity, like most of the others, was introduced 
into Upper Mesopotamia by the immigrants 
who peopled the country in the times of the 
earl}’ kingdom. His attributes have never 
been clearly discriminated from those of sev¬ 
eral other divinities with whom lie was. gener¬ 
ally joined in worship. Perhaps his original 
Chaldicftn character was but little ohonged by 
the transfer to the North, while his uncertain 
mnk was attributable to the growing prefer¬ 
ence of the Assyrians for more favored deities. 
Several of the kings, however, bear tlie divine 
name of Yul, and his temples at Asshur and 
Calah givo evidence of the devotion of both 
sovereigns and people to this ancient god of 
the Chaldreans. 

In the old-time, lialf-traditional history of 
the Assyrians—fathered and perpetuated by 
the Greeks, and by them transmitted to tho 
Western nations—the race was said to have 
been founded by Nmue. He was to Nineveh 
what Romulus was to Rome. The Assyrian 
Canon has dispelled most of the legend which 
Herodotus, Ctesins, and Diodorus recited, as 
early Assyrian history; and what remains is 
to the effbet that the god Not, or Ninip, tho 
Assyrian Mars, first of the second group of 
the deities of Asshur, is he after whom the 
mighty city was named. As such he was es¬ 
teemed and worshiped by the great kings of 
the early lino. 

Tiglath-Pileser I. designates this god Nin' 
as his guardian; AsshurJzir-Pel builds him 
a splendid temple; Sargon dedicates to him a 
city. The winged bulls—which so abound in 
Assyrian architecture as the guardians of gate¬ 
ways, porches, and courts—are emblems of the 
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mighty Nin, whn was the sharpener of the 
weapons of war, and the protector of mankind 
in peace. Sennacherib and the great mon- 
archfl of the later line, chief builders and pro¬ 
moters of Assyrian glory, made the name of 
Nin a constant repetition, while doorway and 
palace-hall witnessed how the best of Assyrian 
art was consecrated to his honor. Three of 
the kings bore the name of Nin 1 as a part of 
their royal appellations, and the principal 
temple of Calah—long time the capital of the 
Empire—was dedicated to his worship. 

In the later periods of Assyrian history 
the Ohnldrcau or Babylonian Merodach was 
given a place among the principal deities of 
the nation. The campaigns of Vul-Lush IU. 
appear to have boon the origiu of this modi¬ 
fication in the previous theology. The intro¬ 
duction of the Southern god into the Pantheon 
of the North was regarded with much favor 
by subsequent monarch*, but continuous war, 
with approaching decline, and perhaps some 
national antipathy to innovation, prevented 
the erection of temples to Merodach, and his 
worship was consequently limited to nssooiatod 
ceremonies at the shrines nnd altars of other 
god*. His name, which was much used by 
the Babylonian kings ns an clement of the 
royal title, does not appear as on appellative 
of any Assyrian monarch, though it seems 
that Merodach was a common name among 
the nobility. 

According to the tradition of the great 
kings of the Later Empire, their family was 
descended through three hundred and fifty 
generations from the god Neugal, the Hercules 
of Assyrian theology. His symbol was the 
winged lion, and the multitude of sculptures 
in which this figure is dominant gives abun¬ 
dant proof of the high esteem in winch this 
deity was held by the dignitaries of the royal 
household. The winged lion and the winged 
hull, emblems of Nergal and Nin, were the 
prinoipal figures in most of the palace sculp¬ 
ture, and the two gods thus symbolized, being 
the tutelary deities of hunting and war, were 
evidently worshiped with great enthusiasm by 
the kings who found in those pursuits their 
chief a venues to amusement and glory. It 

1 Nin is, as already stated, the same as Ador. 


thus happened that Nin and Nargal, though 
nominally iuferior to the high gods Ami and 
Bel, had really a stronger hold on the royal 
favor than did those deities who presided over 
less fascinating pursuits. 

The god Nebo wns, like Merodach, a Chal- 
dtoan importation. The wars of Vul-Lush 
III. against Babylonia brought back to Nine¬ 
veh, ns a part of their results, the, theologi¬ 
cal notious of the priests of Babylon. The 
Assyrian kings, after plundering with sacri¬ 
legious hands the temples of the South, still 
| hud a lingering fear of the deities whose im¬ 
ages they had pulled down and carried away. 
And so, with the usual philosophy of robbers, 
they undertook to worship the gods and keep 
the goods. It thus happened that some of the 
later despoilers of the Babylonian temples be¬ 
came the most assiduous propagandists of the 
Babylonian fhith. To this trait of human 
weakness is traceable the introduction of the 
worship of the Chuldcean Nebo at Calah and 
other great cities of the Empire. 

Suoli were tho gods of the Assyrian race. 
With these certain goddesses wore paired, 
in a manner analogous to the mysticism of 
Egypt The male deity was rarely If ever 
worshiped alone. Ab the female principle 
stands in nature universally correlated with 
the male, os the mother of life, so ifi the 
Assyrian Pantheon tho goddess was always 
set over against her lord. Thus, with As- 
shut, thq tutelary deity of the raoe, was 
joined Sheruha, his queen, tho Mistress of the 
Skies. 1 In like manner, Anuta was the female 
Anu, and Beltis the female Bel. The queen 
of Hea was called Dav-Kjna, and the wife of 
the Moon-god Siu was known simply by her 
title of “The Great Lady.” The name of 
the Sun-goddess, queen of Shainas, was Gula, 
and the spouse of the god Vul was called 
Shula. Nin's wife wrs worshiped together 
with her lord, under the title of “ Queen of 
the Landand tho consort of the' Babylonian 

‘Witt Asshur and his worship was also as¬ 
sociated the famous goddess Isiitui, the Assyrian 
Venus. Tho mythology is here a little obscure, 
but it appears that in tho later times of the Em¬ 
pire it wftB Isbtar rather than Sheruha who was 
regnrdod as tho truo queen and consort of the 
groat and powerful Asshur. 
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Morodach was named Zir-Banit. Nergol 
had for his wife the goddess Laz, and the 
spouse of Nobo was known by the name of 
Warmita. 

Of these female divinities some were in great 
favor; others were less esteemed. Generally, 
they were adored in the same temples with 
their lords. Sometimes, however, special 
shrines were consecrated, and in a few in¬ 
stances temples reared, to the favorite god¬ 
desses of Assyria. Such was the magnificent 
edifice which Asshur-Bnui-Pal dedicated to 
Beltis at Nineveh; aud such were the splendid 
•temples of Gulu at Asshur and Calali. It 
was for the worship of Ishtnr that Tiglath- 
Pileser I. repaired and rededicated the great 
fane at Asshur, tho primitive capital; arid to 
her also was reared one of the most splendid 
temples in Nineveh. 

It thus appears that the deities of the As¬ 
syrians were divided into four groups, tho 
-first embracing only Asshur and his queen; 
•the second constituting tho First Triad—Anu, 
Bel, and Hon; the third group being tho Sec¬ 
ond Triad, the planetary gods. Sin, Shamns, 
and Vulj and the fourth embracing the four 
minor divinities—Nin, Merodocli, Nergal, and 
Nebo. Tho mythological scheme may thus 
be presented in tabular form: 


DEITIES OP THE ASSYRIANS 1 


GODS. 

conHrapojfDJNa goddesses. 

CHIEF SKAT OF 
WOKHIltP. 

Arohur.. 

Bhoniha and Tshtar.. 

Throughout 
tho Kmptie. 

fed 
a < 

h 

Anu. 

Anuta.............. 

Asshur. 



Calah. 



Caleb. 

g^j 

Bln. 

Shames. 

"The Qieatlady”. 

Quia..... 

Calah end 
Blt-Snigina. 
Blt-Sarglna. 



Caleb. 

Nlii.. 

Mero 

Nergfl 

Nebo 


" tho Queen ol tho hand." 

Calah and 
Nineveh. 

Terblsl. 

Calah. 

1 . 

Las.. 

Warmita. 


Besides the deities who held dominion over 
man and nature, the Assyrians recognized the 
■existence of spirits less exalted and powerful. 
As some of the powers of nature seemed to 
be exerted for the benefit of the human race, 


aud some for its destruction, so the spirits 
were classified into benevolent and malicious. 
There were good genii and evil. The Goon 
Genius was generally figured os a winged man 
with benignant visngo. Such a figure is seen 
in tho sculptures accompanying the king as 
he goes to offer sacrifice at the altar. The 
winged visitant wears on his bend the horned 
cap, emblem of divinity, and bears in his 
right hand the pomegrnuate, or the cone of 
the pine-tree, symbols of fecundity aud abun¬ 
dance. In his left lmnd tho Good Genius car¬ 
ries the sacred basket, in which are stored the 
benefits and blessings which the immortals be¬ 
stow' on men—a divine cornucopia filled with 
the benevolence of the gods. Sometimes the 
Good Genius has the head and visage of a fal-' 
con, after the manner of the hawk-headed 
Horus or Thoth of the Egyptians. 

Hie Evil, Genius is sometimes savage, 
sometimes grotesque. Anon he is sculptured 
ns a man with the head of a lion and the earn 
of an ass. Sometimes he is a monster, half 
lion and half eagle. In this form he is assailed 
by Vul, who smites him with tho thunderbolt. 
Again he is a dragon of parts prodigious, as 
he might have been seen by Milton or drawn 
by Dord. Sometimes he wields daggers and 
clubs, standing in ferocious aspect against an¬ 
other figure like himself, or hovering in venge¬ 
ful attitude over the winged lion of Nergal, 
whom he seeks to dismay or destroy. 

The Assyrians may be properly defined aa 
idolaters. The images of the gods were to 
the popular apprehension the gods them¬ 
selves; nor does it appear that oven the kings 
and priests had other than the coarsest and 
most material conception of the godB whom . 
they worshiped. The idols were evidently re¬ 
garded in the light of deities, rather than im¬ 
perfect and rude attempts to represent the 
immortal powers. The language of the in¬ 
scriptions indicates that according to the belief 
of the Assyrian monarchs a people were help¬ 
less when their gods were oaptured, and the 
gods were taken when the idols were removed 
from their shrines. No doubt this coarse mo* 
terialism was in some degree tho result of 
theological degeneration; for it is evident 
from the high and solemn language of th# 


1 Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies^ Voi> II. p. 27. 
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Assyrian ritual thut the original cuuccpts on 
which tlio system was hosed, were neither gross 
nor debusing. Still it must lie confessed tlmt 
among the later Assyrians the idol hatl in 
a great measure become the god and the god 
the idol. 

The images which wero used to represent 
the deities of A&diur were of clay, or stone, 
or metal. Tho clay idols wero the idols of 
the common people. Iu. the temples and pal¬ 
aces the effigies of the gods were of stone or 
metal. Some wero of colossal proportions and 
were executed with nn approach to artistic 
skill. There was, however, a certain conven¬ 
tional and inexpressive typo lifter which tho 
images were carved, far inferior to what tho 
artist was able to produce when freed from 
traditional restraints. The images are gener¬ 
ally rude and heavy, and have little claim to 
be described as beautiful or artistic. Tho 
stone idols axe, of course, greatly superior in 
design and workmanship to the coarse statu¬ 
ettes which represented to the masses tho 
powers which govern the world; while the 
still more costly mid carefully executed idols 
of silver and gold which ostentatious monarch* 
set up in their palaces and temples, were of 
even greater merit. 

The religious beliefs of the Assyrians hud 
but littlo practical effect upon the conduct anil 
discipline of their lives. A certain coarse sort 
of houor regulated iu some measure the inter¬ 
course of the people, but it was perimps ns 
much the outgrowth of natural conditions ns 
of any sentiment of religious obligation. To 
the Assyrian king the deity whom ho wor¬ 
shiped was a being more powerful than him¬ 
self, but of like passions and prejudices, quick 
to be offended, ready to aid in battle, capable 
of hatred and revenge. Tho religious imagi¬ 
nation of tho race flew on heavy wing and 
hovered low about material forms and forces, 
find the inner life of the people wns character- 
feed by neither the subtile mysticism of the 
(Egyptians nor the fiery zeal of Israel. 

The two principal features of the Assyrian 
ceremonial were tho sacrifice and the invoca¬ 
tion. The sacrificial part of their religion 
was attended to by tho kings and priests with 
considerable pomp mid formality. The bas- 


reliefs of Nine veil give a tolerably succinct 
representation of tho eeremouy by which the 
favor of the gods wns sought by the shedding 
of tho blood of beasts. The bull wns the fa¬ 
vorite sacrificial animal. He is led by the 
king mid a retinue of priests to the porch of 
the temple, where sits the effigy of the deity 
on a throne, wearing the horned cap, and 
stretching out his hand towards the procession. 
The king carries a cup, from it Inch he pours- 
a libation; so also one of the priests, while 
the rest attend the animal. A fire burns on 
on altar near at hand, and here a part—per¬ 
haps some sacred organ — is consumed as a 
savor to the doity; The rest of the sacrifice 
goes to the priests and the people. 

Tho Assyrian prayers were highly conven¬ 
tional and bombastic. The chief fragments 
of religious literature exist ill tlio form of 
prayers and supplications. All the titles and 
attributes of the god are recited by the wor¬ 
shiper, who categorically enumerates what 
things he and his ancestors to remote genera¬ 
tions have done to merit the divine approval 
and patronage. All the appellatives of the 
deity are repeated ns carefully as the titles of 
a modern nobleman in diplomatic correspond¬ 
ence. The inscriptions containing these sup¬ 
plications are a kind of state papers negotiated 
between the Assyrian priests and their gods. 

The people had no great part in the higher 
ceremonies of religion. The king was not 
only the embodiment of the state, but also the 
Jieud of tho sacerdotal order. Through him 
and the priesthood the common throng were 
permitted to approach the deities and share 
their beneficence. 

The favor of the Assyrian gods was also 
sought by offerings and gifts. Things taken 
in war were frequently consecrated in the 
temples. Young kids and antelopes were 
brought and given to the priests. Precious 
stones and gems, and rare metals from foreign 
lands, were placed before the statuettes of fa¬ 
vorite gods until their slirincs were resplendent 
with glittering treasures. The walls and por¬ 
tals of the temples were frequently blazoned 
with silver and gold, contributed by rich no¬ 
bles and conquerors returning from successful 
wars. 
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Likewise, at intervals the Assyrians 
feasted in honor of their gods, and rarely, in 
times of public calamity, endured the rigors 
and pangs of fasting in order to recover the 
forfeited favor of the powers on high. In 
such instances the humiliation was conducted 
with all the robust vigor of the race. There 
was noither eating nor drinking until the fast 
was ended. Ashes were sprinkled on the 
head, and sackcloth was put on both man and 
beast. The domestio animals were forced into 
the same ahstinenoo and discipline qb man. 
All business was suspended, all enterprise 
hushed, until Asshur had respect to his people. 

Though there is no doubt of the occasional 
sincerity of the religious sentiment among 
the Assyrians, yet the theological system 
adopted by the race was less potent in shaping 
the dcBtiny of the nation than in most of the 
ancient monarchies. In Egypt and Greece it 
Is proper to say that the worship of the gods 
occupied a first place in the social and moral 
philosophy of the people. In Assyria the 
same could not be truthfully averred. The 
Assyrian temples were always inferior to the 
palnceB in beauty and magnificence. The 
courtB and halls in which the royal monarch 
displayed hia splendid robes' far outshone the 
sacred places in which the effigies of the im¬ 
mortals were set up in silence. The glories of 
the imperial regime quite surpassed all efforts of 
the priestly order to dazzle the senses and lead 
the imagination captive. The religious system 
of the Assyrians was a matter of convenience 
and use rather than a sentiment of fervid zeal 
and enthusiasm, suoh as inspired moBt of the 
■ancient peoples. 

Passing from the system of faith held by 
the Ninovites to the merely intellectual achieve¬ 
ments—the arts, the science, the literature— 
of the people of Asshur, we find again that 
the physical and material vigor of the race 
outran its progress and development in mind. 
The elements of Assyrian learning came orig- 

'Tho royal and Bacerdotal garments worn by 
Assyrian princes and priests were of the most 
costly and elaborate patterns: embroidered to the 
last degree of art; covered with figures and em¬ 
blems—suns and circles and pine-cones, eagleB 
and lions and sacred trees, pomegranates and 
dragons Rnd winged bulls. 


inally from Chuldica, and it does not appear 
that the stream ran higher than its souico. 
As in the case of Home borrowing from 
Greece the fundamentals of her art and learn¬ 
ing, so was it with Nineveh attempting to trans¬ 
plant the genius of Babylon to the banks of tbe 
Upper Tigris. Not only were the rudiments 
of science which were possessed by tlic As¬ 
syrians brought from the older civilization of 
Lower Mesopotamia, but the language, also, 
in which these rudiments were imbedded was 
the old Hamitio dialect of the South—& 
tongue unknown cxcopt to priests and 
scholars. In this dead language were com¬ 
posed die dry, flat annals of the Early King¬ 
dom and of the beginnings—even the larger 
part—of the Empire. Not until the times of 
Asshur-Bani-Pal were translations made out 
of the Chaldee classic, and works composed in 
the vernacular. It 1 b rather to art and manu¬ 
factures than to literature and science that we 
must look for the civil greatness of Assyria. 

In the matter of writing the Assyrians 
achieved considerable success. The letters em¬ 
ployed were nearly the same which have been 
already described os the written characters of 
Chaldee. The rectilineal symbols, however, 
such as are no longer employed by the 
Assyrians, only the wedge-shaped lettere being 
used. Of these there are several styles, suoh 
as the elongated — , the contracted the 

broad form T, and the arrow-head <. These 
are combined and modified in various wayB to 
the number of about three hundred, and theBe 
three hundred cuneiform signs are the primary 
elements of Assyrian writing. The alphabet, 
however, has, besides diphthongs and conso¬ 
nantal combinations, but nineteen simple lefer 
ters, from which it is seen at onoe that the 
written symbols employed represented not ele¬ 
mentary sounds but syllables; as pa, pi, pit, 
ap, ip, tip. Besides the letters proper, certain 
other characters were employed ns determina¬ 
tives to indicate the classification of the thing 
expressed by the following word. Thus the 
wedge sign placed vertically before a word in¬ 
dicated that that word was the name of a man, 
while the sign »v indicated that die follow¬ 
ing word was the name of a god. 

The material on which Assyrian writing 
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was executed was either the clay tnblet or the 
alab of stone. The former was most used for 
the common purposes of life; the latter, for 
formal and important inscriptions. The royal 
writings and historical records arc, however, 
■frequently found on clay tablets, and the fact 
tbat many of these exist unto the present day 
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and famish our chief source of Assyrian his¬ 
tory allows their excellence and durability. 

The tablet was generally in the form of an 
octagonal cylinder, or more properly prism, 
•of fine and thin terra-cotta, on the exterior 
faces of which the inscriptions were impressed 
in columns, each side constituting a column, 
reading from above down. This writing is 
-exceedingly fine, sometimes requiring a mag¬ 
nifying glass for its deoVnhorment. The lines 


are five or six to the inch, being as close as 
the type in this column. The prisms, many 
of which ore in excellent preservation, are 
from eighteen inches to three feet in height; 
and each contains, .when perfect, about as 
much matter as tiodve pages of the present vol¬ 
ume t 

These octagonal tablets were disposed 
about the courts and holla of palaces in such 
situations ns to be easily read. The rooms 
And niches in which they were Bet up consti¬ 
tuted the Assyrian library; and here the 
prince of tiro house, the occasional soholar, 
the sage of Asshur, stood or eat, rending 
the annals of the Empire, the edicts of his 
sovereign, or tho recitative of some priest in¬ 
voking the gods in prayer. 

The writing ou the stone slabs was of the 
same character with that of the tablets. The 
slabs, however, were frequently of great size. 
They were dressed and out to proper dimen¬ 
sions and built into the doorways and walls 
of palaces and temples. A single slab was 
sometimes of such proportions as to hold 
the contents of a small volume. Wherever 
there was a dressed surface of stone, unoccu¬ 
pied with such ornamentation os prohibited 
the addition of inscriptions, the Assyrians, 
like the Egyptians, were fond of covering it 
with the writing of the country. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of important and striking 
bas-reliefs were thus covered in their whole 
extent with these inscriptions sculptured across 
their surfaces. 1 It thus came to pass that 
the entablatures and halls and courts of the 
Assyrian palaces and temples were made to 
repeat in imperishable reoords the story of 
Assyrian greatness. 

In. all the arte of Assyria there was mani¬ 
fested a striking preference for the practical 
over the theoretical, for the real over the ideal. 
Only in rare instances—ns when the artist 
carves fighting dragons or grotesque monsters 
with drawn knives—did the Assyrian seulp- 

1 A. very Important and Interesting example of 
this kind of art is set up at the entrance to the 
Mercantile Library of St. Louis. The slab is per¬ 
haps twelve feet high and eight or ten feet wide. 
It contains a colossal bus-relief of one of the Nine 
vite kings—a majestic figure—and ia literally cov¬ 
ered with a cuneiform Inscription, 
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tors attempt to portray the forms of things 
unreal. In architecture this tendency was 
constantly exhibited, and tlio pictorial repre- 
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eentations, whether in Btone or in color, showed 
■a realism indicative of little imagination in 
•either artist or people. There is little disposi¬ 
tion an. the part of Assyrian sculptors 
to idealize the subjects which they 
treat, or to rise above the actualities 
-of nature. In general conception, in 
grace of outline and freedom of execu¬ 
tion, the works of Nineveh and As- 
ehur fall far short of the products of 
•Greek art; but in boldness aild a cer¬ 
tain truthfulness to life they are lmrdly 
surpassed by any of the classic sculp¬ 
tures of the ancient world. 

In manufactures and the arts of 
trado the Assyrians were preeminent 
above all peoples of their time. The 
native genius of the race had an apti¬ 
tude for the practical activities of the 
■shop and mart; and besides what the 
natural skill of Assyria was able to 
produce for the necessities and com¬ 
fort of the people, foreign training and 
skill contributed to encourage and 
multiply the manufactures of the 
kingdom. Into Nineveh wore swept by 
■every war, in accordance with the 
policy of the kings, multitudes of mechanics 
and. artisans, who brought tliitlier and planted 
■on the Tigris the best genius of the surround¬ 


ing nations. The factories of Assyria teamed 
with a multifarious industry deftly conducted 
by the varying skill of foreign workmen, just 
as the immigrant Dutch weavers made 
prosperous the times of Elizabeth. 

Vases, jars, dishes, and bottles of 
glass; bronzes; ornaments of ivory and 
pearl; engraved gems and brooches; 
rings and bells; musical instruments— 
cornets, flutes, harps; and implements 
of the house and field,'—such were the 
products of the shops of Nineveh. "What 
arms soever the ancient soldier bore in 
beating down tho enemy, in besieging 
his town, in leading him captive from 
the battle, or in wurding oft’ his thruBts 
and blows, were produced iu inexhaust¬ 
ible stores. The armories of that ever 
warlike people rang with incessant 
clangor in the fabrication of the weap¬ 
onry and harness of the stalwart sol&iery of 
Asshur. The mechanical powers were well 
understood and readily applied, in their sim- 
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pier forms, to the production of implements 
and fhbrics. Huge aqueducts and 'tunnels 
were constructed. The nrcli was employed in 
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huildmg. Glns3 was blown nml spread into 
transparent sheets. Gems were engruved with 
a skill unsurpassed in Paris, Woodwork was 
inlaid with pearl, and 
garments and robca 
were woven and orna¬ 
mented with an exqui¬ 
site richness and beuuty 
that might well excite 
the covetous pride of 
the most voluptuous 
Shah or Czarina of 
modem times. 

The glory of Assyria 
was the glory of arms 
and of material gran¬ 
deur. The sheen of her 
greatness was a herbaria splendor—the prod¬ 
uct of the genius of a primitive and powerful 
race expanding under the fiery impulses of 
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war, enriched by the luxuries of conquest, 
made haughty by domination. 

The Tigris still washes these ancient ruins. 
The setting sun still falls with his long train 
of splendid twilight across the Mesopotamian 
hills, sinking to rest us gloriously as when 
Asshur-Bam-Pol hebeld him for the last time 
from tlio western windows of his palace; but 
the great people who for seven hundred yearn 
pressed beueatb the conqueror's foot the neck 
of a hundred enemies, has passed forever into 
oblivion. Where Sennacherib and Sargon 
drove their triumphant chariots through the 
roar of tumultuous thoroughfares, amidst th*» 
shouts of a victorious soldiery, some hair-savage 
Kurds, sitting on the broken stones of Khors- 
abtid or Nimrud, watch ft distant flock, and at 
the full of night the jackal sets up ft howl as 
ho issues from his den in the basement of a. 
, ruined palace. 
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Chapter XV.—Country and Products. 


HE country of Media, 
now included in the north¬ 
ern portion of the Persian 
Empire, was the scene of 
the first upland kingdom 
of Western Asia. Hero 
It was demonstrated that 
civilization can flourish beyond the alluvium 
of the river bottoms. The country consists 
of a plateau on the thither side of the Zagros 
mountains, sloping to the south and east. On 
the north, from Ararat almost to the Caspian, 
the river Aras* is tlio boundary; and on the 
north-east tlio Elburz ohtiin, rising, not liko 
the Zagros, in parallel ridges with intervening 
valleys, but in a single lofty range around the 
Lower Caspian, with spurs breaking off at 
right-angles, constitutes tho natural limit. 
Eastward lies the land of the Afghans, be¬ 
tween wliioh and Media there is no natural 
demarkation, and on the south the coun¬ 
try descends to the arid plains peculiar to 
the desert parts of Persia, The general ele¬ 
vation of this important district is more than 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
In shape Media is a parallelogram, lying 
'Tho classical Araxe s. 


with its greater axis from north-west to south: 
cast The length of this greater dimension is six 
hundred miles, and the average breadth about 
two hundred and fifty miles. This gives the 
not inconsiderable area of one hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles—a country consid¬ 
erably larger than Chaldrea and Assyria to¬ 
gether. The whole peninsula of Italy is only 
two-thirds, and the British Islands no more 
thau four-fifths, as large os Media Proper with 
the limits here defined. 

The political boundaries of ancient Media 
are difficult to determine. The authorities 
disagree; nor can it be doubted that at Borne 
periods the limits of the kingdom wero much 
greater than at others. The historian can 
look only to those physical barriers to which 
political power would naturally extend and 
beyond which it could not pass. These barriers 
on at least throe Bides of Media may be deter* 
mined with approximate accuracy. 

On the west tho center of tho Zagros may 
be accepted as the Median boundary in that 
direction. On the north the boundary would 
be the mountain chain which shuts in Lake 
Ururaiyeh, and further east the river Area. 
On the east the natural limit was that branch 
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of the Elburz in which lies the pass culled, the 
Caspian Cates, aud further south the great 
Balt deserts of Khomsnn. Oh the south there 
ib no natural demarcation, but from many 
considerations a line nearly coincident with 
the thirty-second parallel of latitude mny be 
regarded os a fair approximation to the old 
boundary between Media and Persia. 

Tho upper part of Media is specially moun¬ 
tainous. The ancient district of Atropat6n6, 
the modem Azerbijan, in the north-western 
portion of the country, is almost Alpine ill its 
elevations. Tlio Elbura, also, though narrow 
at the base, is by no means an unaspiring 
range. Out of this arjEes at a distance of forty 
miles from Teheran the snow-capped Dema¬ 
vend, the most sightly mountain peak in nil 
Asia west of the- Himalayas. The Zngros, 
already many times mentioned iu the history 
of Assyria, consists of six or seven parallel 
elevations with depressions between, the whole 
running in a brand mountainous bolt between 
the volley of the TigriB and the Median plain. 

Ab the traveler traverses Media from the 
north-west angle to tho south, he beholds n 
gradual descent of the mountains iuto hills, 
these in turn ainkiug into rocky plains, and 
finally vanisbiug in the desert. Except on 
the south, tho boundaries of Media are rocky 
elevations, highest on tlie north and north¬ 
east, while the central portion of the country 
thus inclosed is a rough and arid plain. The 
mountainous skirts of the laud arc full of ra¬ 
vines and gorges, from the Bides of which in 
many places summits shoot up with precipi¬ 
tous sides of gray rock. The general aspect 
falls coldly on the vision, and the natural in¬ 
accessibility of the region suggests a predatory 
people, fond of hunting and war. 

The rivers of Media are of minor impor¬ 
tance. The streams which take their rise 
from the Elburz are short and narrow. Those 
of tho eastern slope hurry down the hill-sides 
and plunge into the Caspian; while those, on 
the western declivity are feeble in their waters 
and aye soon lost in the desert plains of the 
south. Those rivers rising from the Zngros on. 
the west and entering the Tigris have already 
been described. Some of those whose fountains 
are on the eastern slopes of the same mountains 


have a considerable volume, and flowing in 
an easterly direction gather into rivers of im¬ 
portance. The Kizil-Uzen makes its way, in 
n course of four hundred and ninety miles, to 
the Caspian. The Zendekund waters a con* 
sidamble district in the north-central portion 
of Media, and the Bend amir, flowing by Perse* 
polis, falls into Lake Baklitigan. 1 These three 
rivers are the dominant physical facta in the 
best portion of the country; and this district, 
neither unproductive in fruits nor cheerless in 
nspeot, was the heart of tho land in the times 
of Mcdiun supremacy. 

In some limited parts the land was beauti¬ 
ful. Iu the north-west angle, on the skirts 
of Lake Urumiyoh, some verdant and pic¬ 
turesque scenery greets the eye of the trav¬ 
eler. Many of the valleys of the Zngros are 
rich in both beauty and fertility. The banks 
of the Zcttdcrund, especially in the upper 
part of its course, ore bordered with green 
pastures and occasional evidences of luxuri¬ 
ance. For tho rest, the general aspect of 
Media is that of an arid and sterile upland— 
rocky, alkaline, poor in trees and rain aud 
running streams, tending to a desert. Tho 
color of the landscape, except for two months 
in spring, is brown. The herbage is diy 
and priceless, having its roots in a soil of clay 
and gravel.. The grass is course and the 
bushes stuuted in growth. The eye turns 
wearily around the horizon, and is not satis¬ 
fied. Even in AtropatflnG, one of the best 
districts of Northern Media, large sterile tracts 
are found at intervals, and gray downs spread 
out, treeless and desolate, on either hand. 

From time immemorial Media 1ms suffered 
not only from her scant supply of water, but 
from tho sunken position of the little which 
nature lias bestowed. The river beds are so 
low and the valleys through which they course 
so greatly depressed below the level that the 
artificial distribution of moisture is impracti¬ 
cable. Tho vast systems of irrigation which 
were so easy and natural in the low countries, 

1 It is a noteworthy fact that of all the greater 
rivers of Media not a single one ranchos the 
ocean. The Arus and the KizlI-TJzen mabo their 
way to the Caspian. All tho rest waste their 
waters on the arid south. 
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witn their lazy rivers coursing along beds but 
little lower than the general level, were not 
to bo thought of in the Median gorges anti 
hills. Civilization was proportionally retarded, 
and the pursuits of the noinad and warrior 
were favored at the expense of hushuudry. 
Of all tire Median rivers only the Zenderund 
was of a character to have its waters artifi¬ 
cially distributed. All of the other streams lay 
in the bottom of sunken channels, and plunged 
along with a turbulence terrifying to the peas¬ 
ant and fatal to bridges. 

Of other bodies of waters the most important 
u Lake Urumiyeh. It lies four thousand 
two hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and is a shallow sheet spread out under a 
blue sky. The length from north-weBt to south¬ 
east is eighty mile9, and die average breadth 
is about twenty-five miles. It is a brackish, 
fishless body of water, a sort of Dead Sea of 
the mountains, nearly divided by a peninsula 
projecting from the eastern shore and dotted 
with a few inconsiderable islands. The waters, 
though incapable of supporting life, are azure 
in their hue, not unlike the lake tints of 
Northern Italy, and the natives call the ceru¬ 
lean sheet the Blue Sea—in their language, 
the Kapotan Zow. 

For purposes of civil administration ancient 
Media was divided into eleven districts. These 
subdivisions were, however, embraced in two 
larger parts known ns Great Media and Atho- 
fat&n£. The principal minor provinces were 
Rhagiana, Ardelan, and Niecea—the latter 
being the distriot famous from times imme¬ 
morial for its fine breed of horses. The other 
provinces mentioned by Ptolemy were Margi- 
ana, Choromithrdnd, Elymate, Sigriana, Dari- 
tis, and Syro-Media. These districts seem not 
to have been divided from each other by nat¬ 
ural barriers, and it is possible—even piol> 
able—that in the times of the Empire only 
the two great divisions of Atropat6n6 and 
Media the Great were recognized, the former 
being tho old home of the Medcs, and the 
latter a country added by conquest and colo¬ 
nization. 

The capital city of Great Media was Ecba- 
VANA,' situated somewhat to the east of the 

*In Greek, Agbatana; in Persian, Ifagfnatan. 
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Zagros range, at the foot of Mount Orontes, 
now known as Mount Erwend. The city was 
doubtless on the site of the modern Susa—a 
beautiful situation, verdant in spring and 
summer, well watered with mountain streams, 
and sloping gently to the west. According to 
Diodorus Siculus, the uucient city had a cir¬ 
cumference of fifty stadia, which would givo 
an area of fifty square miles. No doubt, how¬ 
ever, the historian in giving these extravagant 
dimensions recited what he had beaid from 
the story-tellers of Ids times, rather than what 
he himself had seen and measured. Three or 
four square miles would perhaps be a nearer 
approximation to the real extent of Ecbatana, 
nor is this an inconsiderable area for an an¬ 
cient city. 

In the case of the Median capital it is to 
be regretted that antiquarian research has aa 
yet supplied but little information concerning 
the size and character of the city. Tho site 
is covered by the modern Susa, and no doubt 
from age to age the ancient remains have 
been rebuilt and built upon until, os in Venice 
and Rome, the old outline is destroyed and 
the old plan efiheed. No expedition of a 
Bcieutifio character has over been sent to ex¬ 
hume and explore the ancient oity, nor is it 
cortain that any Account capable of verifica¬ 
tion can ever be produced of the old capital 
of the fiery Medes. 

The authority of Polybius may, however, 
be cited respecting some of the principal fea¬ 
tures of Ecbatana. By him the dimensions 
of the ground-plan of the palace of Cynxarea 
are given in definite measurements. The oir- 
cumfereuce of tho building is said to have 
been one thousand four hundred aud twenty 
yards in extent. Albeit, this is tho measure¬ 
ment of the roouud or raised platform on. 
which the palace was roared, rather than the 
dimensions of the actual foundation of the 
building. The palace itaeli seems to have 
been something in tho same style as the later 
royal buildings in Susa and Persepolis, and. 
not wholly unlike tho temples of Greece. 
There were without two rows of columns, tho 
first supporting the main structure, aud the 
second constituting the principal feature of 
the peristyle or external colonnade. The col- 
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lining were of cypress or cedar, and were 
adorned with precious metals. Supported by 
the capitals, and crossing 1 each other at right 
angles overhead, were beums of the same rich 
woods similarly garniehed. The roof whs com¬ 
posed of silver tiles, which lay flashing in tho 
sunlight. All the conspicuous parts of the 
palace without and within were made to 
glitter with sheets of silver and gold laid upon 
the surface. In later times stono pillars and 
columns took the place of tlic colon undo of 
wood, and the somewhat oriental style of or¬ 
namentation gave place to the severer tastes 
of the West. 

Hem* to the palace stood the or citadel. 
It was tho treasury of tho city and state—a 
place of great natural strength and well de¬ 
fended by the skill of man. The > public 
archives of the kingdom were here deposited, 
for safe keeping, and as tho tides of war swept 
by, the Medes looked to this stronghold as the 
Greeks to tho Acropolis, and tlio Romans to 
the Cnpitoline hill. What manner of build¬ 
ings and fortifications constituted the defenses 
of the place only conjecture can testify. Some 
ruins of later date are all that mark tho site 
once covered with the bulwarks of the capital 
city of the Medes. 

Besides the citadel it does not appear that 
Echatana had any considerable defenses. To 
the city tradition assigns no walls. Those 
races which are able to protect themsalves with 
walls, arc better able to do so without them. 
When London must be defended with a ram¬ 
part the Fijis will indeed be ready to take 
possession of St. Paul’s. Among the ancient 
nations the Medes and Persians, as a general 
rule, trusted uot to walled towns, hut rather 
to the valor and prowess of their soldiery. 

Until recently much confusion has existed 
in respect to the size and character of Ecba- 
tana. Most of this has arisen from the fact 
that the capital town of Northern Media was 
also called by the same name. The latter was 
situated in the province of Azerbijnn, and was 
built ou the summit of a hill, rising like a 
sugar-loaf above the surrounding country. 
This conical elevation sloped down to the 
plain on all Bides, and was encircled with a 
seven-fold rampart. On the center of the 


summit was placed the citadel, with the treas¬ 
ure-house and palace of the king. The con¬ 
centric walls wore painted of different colors, 
the outer one being white, the next black, the 
third scarlet, the fourth blue, the fifth orange, 
the sixth ailvor, and the seventh golden—so 
that viewed from the surrounding plain the 
concentric battlements of different hues, rising 
one above the other and the whole crowned 
in the center with the imposing citadel, pre¬ 
sented a scene at once picturesque and grand. 

The Northern Eohatana was situated in 
tho valley of the Saruk, a tributary of the 
Jaghotu. The conical hill seems to have been 
formed, aa are some of those in tho Yellow¬ 
stone National Park, by the overflow of a 
mineral lake, the deposit of whose waters, 
rising in incrustations, accumulated from year 
to year, lifting the Bmall lake to the summit. 
A mountain of this sort, covered with ruins 
and surrounded on the sloping sides, is found 
in the locality described, and seems to answer 
well the position assigned to the old capital 
of Northern Media. 

The third city of the Median Empire waa 
Rhaga, situated nenr the Caspian Gates. It 
was one of the oldest Battlements of the Aryan 
race, and is mentioned in tho Zend-Avesta. 
It is also referred to in the apocryphal hooks 
of Tobit and Judith as the capital of Media 
where Arphaxad reigned. It was the ohief 
town of the province of Rhiginna, on the east¬ 
ern border of tho Median territory, but the 
exact location of the city has not been defi¬ 
nitely ascertained. Some ruins at the modern 
village of Rhey are thought to mark the site 
of Rhaga, and the names are sufficiently sim¬ 
ilar to strengthen that supposition, At any 
rate the city was only a day’s inarch from 
those wonderful passes 1 where the Elburz 
chain is cleft in twain for the exit of man 
from tho Median uplands to the sea. 

Fourth among the cities of Media was 
Cuarax, the site of which is now marked by 

‘The so-called “Caspian Gates” are one of the 
wonders of geography. One of the pusses is of 
tremendous proportions. The mountain range is 
cleft at right angles to the bottom. The walls of 
rock stand up on either hand n thousand feet In 
height. The gateway is about five miles long and 
no more than from ten to forty feat in width. 
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•the ruins of Uewanukif, near Rhaga just de¬ 
scribed. Not much is known of the character 
and importance of this town, and the same 
may be said, with but slight qualifications, of 
■all the ancient cities of the Medes. The work 
of scientific discovery, which has been directed 
with so great profit to the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Tigris, has been turned but 
little to the Median ruins; and the task of the 
.antiquary, ns it relates to this important dis¬ 
trict, is yet to be performed. 

Besides tire four cities above referred to, 
.four others of considerable note, belonging to 
Western Media, may be mentioned. They 
.-were all situated on the slopes of the Zngros 
and were therefore better known to the As¬ 
syrians and the nations of the West thftu wore 
'the remote cities of the Median plains. The 
•first in rank and importance of the western 
towns waB Bagistan. • It is situated on the 
'direofc route flora Babylon to JEcbatana, and 
:has been easily identified with the modern 
Behistun. The description given by the an¬ 
cients of the scenery and surroundings of Bag- 
lstan might almost be repeated to-day of what 
. the traveler secs about the Persian town which 
marks the site of the buried city. Here is 
tne famous Rock of Behistun, where Semiramis 
is said to havo carved her own effigy and a 
■commemorative inscription. Here, also, ac- 
■ cording to the tradition, she established a 
.great pork «r paradise, which was refreshed 
•with a marvelous fountain of water. Here, 
•too, upon the face of the living rock, are the 
■world-famous inscriptions of Darius the Great. 
Upon tbe scarped surface of these precipices 
•nation after nation—Mede, Persian, Par¬ 
thian—has left the trace of its power and 
-fame. 

Further on towards Ecbatana, at the foot 
•of the southern slope of the Elwend, was the 
•anolent Median town of Abdapan. The site 
has been* identified with that of the Persian 
village of Arteman. Our only knowledge of 
•the old city is derived from the historian Isi¬ 
dore, who deolares that the sunny climate and 
cheery rills of the place attracted thither the 
sovereigns of Media, anxious to escape the 
boreal rigors of a more northern rcsidenco. 
‘The royal palace of Ardapau was a favorite 
N.—Vol. i —13 * 


resort of fatigued and disgusted kings until 
the splendid structure was sucked and de¬ 
stroyed by Tigmues, the Armenian. 

The third town of this second group was 
Concobar. The massive ruins which overlook 
the modern Kungawar make it comparatively 
certain that the two sites ore identical. Here, 
as well us at Bngistan, the mythical Serairqmis 
had her paradise and temple. That tradition, 
however, which ascribes the temple to Artemis 
may contain a larger fraction of truth. The 
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uncertain certainty of tbe mortal queen gives 
place to the certain uncertainty of the immor¬ 
tal divinity. In either case, it \b but the fin¬ 
ger of conjecture which points out the founda¬ 
tion of the ancient edifice. 

The last of the Median towns here calling 
for mention was Aspadan, in the extreme 
southern limit of the country, close to the 
confines of Persia. The modern Persian capi¬ 
tal, Isfahan, occupies the site, and the recent 
name is nearly the same as the old. 

Owing to the perishable character of Median 
buildings—os compared with the everlasting- 
structures of the Euphrates and Tigris valley— 
not much can now be known' of the relative 
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Importance of the towns of Media. "Wood, 
even the beam of cedar, perishes. The archi¬ 
tecture of the Medea is eaten up of time, and 
the little that Time has spared War has de¬ 
voured. Not a single edifice of the times of 
the Empire has remained in any thing more 
than shadowy outline within the whole coun¬ 
try of ancient Media. As a cousequonce, the 
opportunities for reconstructing the architec¬ 
ture and the social life of which it was the 
outer garb are either meager or altogether 
wanting. 

The climate of Media could be inferred 
from tho situation of the country. The zone, 
the elevation, the trend of the region, the 
proximity of great waters and high moun- 
king—these are tiro elements out of which 
climate is compounded. As Media wna greatly 
elevated, the country was dry, arid. The 
mountain walls and southern trend gave a 
higher temperature than would have otherwise 
prevailed. Tho not inconsiderable extent of 
the country from north to south, the variations 
in elevation, and especially the proximity of 
the desert oil ono side, furnished the condi¬ 
tions of variability. 

In general, the climatic division of tho 
regiou here considered was into two parts— 
Atropftt3n<5, or Northern Media, and the 
Southern Plateau, the latter being subdivided 
into a western and an eastern district, differ¬ 
ing greatly from each other in natural char¬ 
acteristics. 

The climate of Atropatfiud is one of ex¬ 
tremes. In eummer the temperature rises 
almost to 100 degrees of Fahrenheit, and in 
whiter tho cold is excessive. Porhaps no 
other region of the globe, lying in tlie eume 
latitude, is subject to such extreme rigors. 
By the close of November the ground is 
frozen. Then comes the snow, may be to tho 
depth of several feet. Then in midwinter 
clear weatlior prevails, the sun blazing around 
his shortened circuit by day, and tho chaste 
moon smiling coldly, almost disdainfully, on 
the snow glare by night. All the while a 
bitter high wind, keen and merciless ns the 
sword of an Afghan, whirls across the icy 
hills, and he who fnces it long may fall down 
frozen to death. This terrible winter is largely 


attributable to the great elevation of the dis¬ 
trict, the very valleys being as much as four 
thousand or five thousand feet about the level 
of the sen. 

During the winter months out-of-door ac¬ 
tivity is mostly suspended. Tho incontinent 
caravan, sometimes tempted to set forth, finds 
a pvobable grave in the drift. By tho mid¬ 
dle of March the ice-manacles are generally 
broken, and nature begins to revive. On the 
bill-tops the snow fights with the sun until 
May-day. About this time there is an epoch 
of rainy weather. The sunsluno rouses a sud¬ 
den heat in tho valleys. There is a quick 
outburst of luxuriance. The slopes flush 
green. Ominous clouds pass^over. Now and 
then ono of them burets with a clap of thun¬ 
der. One shower oliasos another across the 
fields. Hard after the dash of rain oomes- 
perhaps a blast of hnil-stoncs. Calves in the 
pastures are sometimes killed; likewise men; 
The houses are hammered; the fruit-trees 
knocked to pieces. Sometimes in the morning 
Nature is robed in an infinite fog. Then 
bright, warm days follow fast, and in June it 
iB hot, Bid try. Altogether, the uutumn is the- 
most pleasant season. The weather is settled, 
and' life has something of equanimity. 

Passing out of Atropatdnd and journeying 1 
to the south-east a modification is soon noticed 
iu the climate. Tho winters are shorter. The 
snow, even iu December mid January, is scant 
and soon melts away. Ten or fifteen degrees 
below the freezing point is about tho minimum 
temperature. This is tho eastern part of the 
great plateau. Hero are the important cities* 
of Telierou and Isfahan. In spring-time all 
nature burets out a-blooniing. The garde us 
ore frill of roses. The air breathes balm. For 
a season every seuso is iu paradise. Song-birds, 
the very prime donna of the thicket and croft, 
make vocal the perfumed breezes. "While the 
scant showers of spring continue there is noth¬ 
ing wanting to soothe or intoxicate. At a 
later date the sultry air of summer begins to 
scorch and blast the beauty of the earlier 
months. The mercury rises on some hot mid¬ 
day to 100° F. Vegetation withers. At in¬ 
tervals a gust of hot air blows up from the. 
southern desert, and life flies before it. 
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Fortunately, however, the mountains with j 
their snows ate not far away, and when 1 
the breeze turns anil falls from these incor¬ 
ruptible heights there is a most grateful vicis¬ 
situde from the otherwise intolerable breath 
of the dcsort. In all ages the better class of 
people in these districts of Media have been 
in the habit of seeking refuge during the beats 
of July and August in the shadow of the ad¬ 
jacent mountains, from whoso cool white brow 
the refreshing air has dropped upon the fever¬ 
ish faces of the suppliant population. Indeed, 
the oity of Hanmdan seems to have been 
founded by those who were escaping from the 
sultry plains. Here, by the nearness of the 
mountain and the plentiful supply of spring 
water, the natural conditions of a ftuxnsne? 
resort wore discovered loug before the dubious 
luxuries of civilization liarl made emiui one 
of the afflictions of society. The same—or 
nearly the same—praise may be bestowed upon 
the situation of Ecbatana, which was chosen 
as the summer residence of the Persian kings. 

If it wore not for the scantiness of the 
rainfall the Median plateau might be justly 
described os n delightful climate. In respect 
of moisture much is wanting to the comfort 
and luxuriance of the regions. The soil is 
rarely drenched with the dead drunkenness of 
rain, and the thirsty plains swallow -with a 
feverish gulp tho occasional libations of the 
clouds. Aa a congruence of thin atmospheric 
drought tho dews of night are correlatively 
scaftty, and each morning sees quickly enacted 
tho cruel tragedy of Apollo and Daphne. 
Albeit the dryness of the air is favorable to 
health, and the dark vapors of the poisonous 
marsh and sunless jungle are unknown in the 
Median uplands, where the Hekla glisten and 
the hair of Nature is as crisp as flax. 

One of the most striking atmospherio phe¬ 
nomena of this part of Media is the whirlwind. 
Ever and anon, in the hot season, a suddeu 
gust from tho heated sands of the south strikes 
A counter current of colder air dropping from 
the mountain slopes, and a focua is produced, 
around which, a great cloud of leaves, stubble, 
and sand is twisted into an inverted cone, with 
its base against the sky. The monstrous ap¬ 
parition goes whirling across the plains, fling- 


iug all lighter substances to the capricious 
demons of the nit; but tho violence of snob 
storms is by no means so great as that of the 
tornadoes and cyclones of the tropics. In this 
region of Media nlso appears the famous mi¬ 
rage, tho wonder of travelers and puzzle of 
philosophy. The strange phenomenon is sup¬ 
posed to be the result of unequally rarefied 
strata of air thrown into undulutions by the 
heated surface of the earth and viewed hori¬ 
zontally. Spectral images are thus produced 
of things which lie in the distance, perhaps 
below the horizon. Mountains appear where 
there are none; villages rise in the waste, and 
springs in the desert. The scene is a phantas¬ 
magoria. Giants are transformed into col¬ 
umns, cud w clump of bushes into the derives 
and minarets of a city. Lakes of bright 
water bordered with the palm hang motionless 
not far away, then vauish. It is the whimsi¬ 
cal specter of the desert. 

In the western portion of the Median pla¬ 
teau the climate is greatly modified by the 
proximity of the Zagros. In the more moun¬ 
tainous part of this region tlio severe cold of 
the protracted winter is like that of Atropa- 
ten4.. Adown the slopes the rigors are less 
relentless, and in the valleys there is warmth 
and verdure. Here, too, water and running 
streams are more abundant than in any other 
portion of Media. In summer the volley pir 
is humid, and in some parts malaria prevails, 
and the peoplo Buffer from chills and fever. 
In this country of hills and glens it is possible,, 
as in California, to posa in a few hours’ jour¬ 
ney from the bleak frosts and snows of the 
mountains to the luxuriance, warmth, and 
sunshine of the vales. 

Tho plateau of Media is in great measure 
devoid of timber. It were bard to say whether 
the generally arid condition of the region is at¬ 
tributable to the absence of forests or whether 
the failure of the latter has been caused by 
the persistent atmospheric drought. 1 On the 

’The correlation of vegetation and rain is a 
question for which civilization must furnish a 
practical solution. Tho tree and the water-brook 
are inseparable phenomena, but which is the 
cause of the other? It Is evident that vegetation' 
depends upon humidity, but dooa not the rain- 
cloud follow the forest and shun the.waste? Is it 
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fountains tlie case is different. Hero the 
forest growth is abundant and stalwart. Tho 
high ridges of Atropat£u6 are not bo heavily 
wooded (is tlie Zagros ranges on tho west. 
The latter are covered with heavy timber. 
The Elburz chain is clad, with forests of pine, 
wild almond, and oak. Here, too, tho poplar 
and walnut abound. Ash and terebiuth groves 
are common, as well ns those in which tho 
oriental plane-tree and tho willow are the 
prevalent growth. Tho oak, besides its use as 
a timber-tree, yields abundantly the nutgallB 
of commerce. The hill-slopes aro covered with 
tho plant which yields gum tragnennth, and 
many districts abound in nuts and berries. 

In the valleys of the Zagros and the more 
sheltered parts of Northern Media the or¬ 
chards are as fino ns in any part of tlie world. 
In these almost every kind of fruit grows to 
perfection. These regions seem to be tlie na¬ 
tive land of apples, pears, and peaches. Here, 
also, the vine flourishes. The olive, tho nl- 
moud, and tlie apiicot grow wild. Quinces of 
richest flavor, plums, cherries, mulberries, and 
nectarines complete the list of principal fruits 
belonging to the vales of Zagros and the more 
favored parts of AtropatgnA 

Oil the great plateau, as already said, for¬ 
est trees are scattered but sparsely. The pre¬ 
vailing typeB aro the plane, the poplar, and 
the willow. More rarely the cedar, tho elm, 
and the cypress nre found, chiefly along the 
banks of the infrequeut rivers. Back a short 
distance from the streams tho forest growth 
dwindles to bushes and shrubs—only a clump 
of thorn here and there or some half-grown 
tamarisk breaks tlie monotony of the gray and 
cheerless plain. Of all Media by far the most 
exuberant district is that which lies along the 
Lower Arns. Here there is a native luxuriance 
equal to that of any region in the world. The 
very delta of the Nile has scarcely a greater 
fecundity. Flowers and fruits grow wild, and 
the gross is so high in summer that a man on 
horseback is hidden ns he passes. 

As to those products which flourish only 
by culture, Media resembles other lands of 

not probable that all tho deserts of the world can 
be reclaimed by the simple expedient of planting 
trees? 


the same latitude and elevation. The physical 
conformation of the country is not unfavor¬ 
able to agriculture. In Atropatdnd and on 
tlie slopes of tlie Zagros the soil is easily up¬ 
turned with the plow, and the various crops 
spring up and ripen without much attention or 
labor. The leading cereals are wheat, barley, 
millfet, sesame, corn, and rice. The tobacco 
plant flourishes, os does also the enstor bean, 
and the fields whiten with cotton as in the 
Southern States of tho Union. In the gar¬ 
dens are cucumbers, melons? and pumpkins. 
Nor is the estate of man, as determined by the 
means of subsistence, in any respect equivocal 
or menaced with peculiar hardships. 

In all parts of the Median plateau to 
which nature lms not denied a sufficiency 
of water, tho same—though less flattering— 
agricultural conditions exist. As we proceed 
to the south and east, however, and the 
streams dwindle and die, and the springs 
become few and poor in water, cultivation 
becomes more difficult and lees fruitful of 
results. In modern times a system of canals 
and tunnels lias in some degree triumphed 
over the natural tendency to barrenness; but 
iu tlie days of the Median Empire no such 
artificial compensation of nature’s poverty was 
known. Tlie plateau of Iran, which, iu our 
tiny produces moderately good crops of wheat* 
corn, barley, rice, and millet, was perhaps 
incapable of such production at tlie time when 
Media was in her power. Still, at the present 
time, tlie yield of fruits and vegetables is in 
many parts fairly, nod in a few especially, 
good. In a few districts the melons and 
grapes are proverbially fine in flavor. Be¬ 
sides these exceptional products, a largo part 
of the Median plain is peculiarly adapted to 
the production of sundry drugs woll known 
among the nations. The principal of these 
nre rhubarb, senna, opium, asafeotida, mad¬ 
der, saffron, and tobacco. 

In tlie decoration of tho earth few coun¬ 
tries can equal Media. Tlie flowers are lux¬ 
uriant and abundant. In the brief Spring, 
and again for a season in tlie autumn, the 
blossoms are everywhere. In tho summer, as 
in many parts of the United States, the sun 
devours every thing. For a while, however, 
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there is beauty. The magnificent rose-tree, 
sometimes fourteen or fifteen feet in height, 
covers herself with a queenly festoon, painted 
with every hue and fragrant with the richest 
odors. The gardens are adorned with flower¬ 
ing shrubs, chief of which aro the lilac and 
the jasmine. In some districts hollyhocks 
grow wild, ns do also tulips, crocuses, and 
lilies. Primroses, heliotropes, and pinks arc 
bqou, and water-lilies rarely by the margin 
of the streams. In like situations many fra¬ 
grant mints aro found, and sages in the gar¬ 
dens. The ohief feature of all this region is 
the rapid metamorphosis from tho desolation 
of wiuter to the verdure and flowers of spring, 
and a similarly sudden blight of nil this 
beauty with the apparition of the withering 
heats of summer. 

In tho matter of mineral wealth .Media is 
by no means to be contemned. Hor quarries 
of stone ore equal in quality to those of As¬ 
syria and muoh more widely distributed. In 
the hills near Lake Urumiych is found the 
famous yellow Tabriz marble, which is bo trans¬ 
parent ns to he cut tliiu and used instead of win¬ 
dow glass. Othor varieties have different hues, 
according to tho nature of tho carbonates de¬ 
posited from the springs of the neighborhood. 
Good grades of building stone are found in 
nearly ever)' part of the country, and the 
quarries show that considerable attention has 
been given, both in ancient and modern times, 
to getting out and preparing the enduriug 
materials furnished by nature. It appears, 
however, that tho uses to which stone was put 
by tho MedcB were rather such as setting 
curbs and laying pavements in batlis and pal¬ 
aces than in architecture proper. 

Of the wealth of Media in the precious 
metals riot muoh is known. It is thought that 
some parts of the Zagros contain mines of 
gold and silver. There are traditions of gold 
mines in other mountainous districts, hut 
modem exploration has not demonstrated the 
truth of the stories. The same uncertainly 
prevails in respect to tho mines of load and 
antimony whioli are said to exist in Atropa- 
tGn6. It is certain that quart® rock abounds, 
and this would lead to the expectation of the 
precious metals. In, the way of gems the 
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most important were emeralds and lapk lazuli. 
As to salt there is nn endless—not to say in¬ 
finite—supply. Vast plains are covered with 
it. Shit springs are found in main* places, 
and tho wholo desert country towards the 
south-east is more or less glared with saline 
incrustations. Rock salt,' too, is abundant, 
and is quarried out for native and foreign 
consumption. Niter and sulphur are found 
in tho Elburz mountains aud fine beds of alum 
along the Aji Su. 

The wild animals of Media are of the same 
general types with those of Assyria. Among 
the ferocious beasts the principal are the lion, 
the tiger, the leopard, and tlio bear. In some 
parts the wild boar is a terror. Jackals,, 
wolves, and beavers are common, as are also 
foxes, rabbits, and porcupines. Another group 
embraces tho wild ass, the goat, tho sheep, the 
ibex, the stag, and the antelope. The aurochs 
or mountain ox inhabits tho Zagros. Among 
the smaller tribes may bo named the marmot, 
the rat, tho ferret, and the mole. Of all the 
districts of Media, AtropatGnG has the greatest 
number of unimals, and several of the species 
above enumerated—such as the tigor and the 
lion—are limited to tills part of the country. 
The Median wild uss differs from that of. 
Mesopotamia, ns well as from that of Tartary, 
in having no dark lines across the shoulders, 
His cars are large and heavy, like those of a 
donkey, and Ira mane is Bhort and block. 

Among the domestic animals of Media die 
most important was the camel. He was the, 
chief reliance of whoever had burdens to 
transport from place to place. There Were 
three breeds i the Baotrmn, with the double 
hump in his bock; the Arabian, with his 
longer and fleeter limbs; and a cross-breed 
possessing the better points of the other two, 
After tho camel the mule was next in useful¬ 
ness, and was preferred in the mountainous 
districts for his smaller sire aud surer footing. 

Most celebrated of all the Median domestic 
animals were the Niscean horses, whose praises 
were recited by nearly nil the historians from 
Herodotus to Livy. . These steeds wore noted 
for their great sire and peculiar shape, and 
were prized by all the kings and princes of 
the East. The breed is thought to have been 
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of Parthian extraction, and to bo represented 
In Media at the present day by a stock of 
horses called Turkoman. Another breed is 
now found in tho country, which is evidently 
of Arabian descent and more recent devel¬ 
opment. 

The kiue of Media differed not much from 
those found iu most countries belonging to 
the north temperate zouc. The sheep and 
the goat "were of the common varieties, and 
■were deduced from the wild breeds of the 
hills. As to dogs, the finest was that Mace¬ 
donian greyhound which, if tradition is to bo 
accepted, was introduced in Assyria and be¬ 
yond by the armies of Alexander. The ani¬ 
mal is strong and swift, being used in pursuit 
of the antelope and other fleet-footed and 
long-winded game. His scent is fine and his 
instinct unerring, though in fleetuess he is 
reckoned inferior to the greyhound of England. 

The great bird of the Median upper air is 
the eagle. After him the genus Falco is rep¬ 
resented by the falcon proper and several 
species of hawk. Of land birds the moat 
noted are the stork, the pelican, and the bus¬ 
tard. Of the edible birds the ohief are the 
quail, the partridge, the dove, the pigeon, and 
the snipe. On the great Plateau water-fowl 
are rarely seeu, but in Atropatdnd wild ducks 
are frequently noticed by the traveler. The 
principal song birds are thrushes, linnets, 
larks, goldfinches, and nightingales, while tho 
chattering race is represented by tho crow, the 
magpie, and the blackbird. In the neighbor¬ 
hood of Isfahan pigeons are reared for profit, 
and the round towers which are the homes of 
innumerable flooks are seed here and there in 
the landscape. 

As already said, the lakes of Media are 
fishless, being salt. Not so the rivers, though 
in these the finny tribeB do not abound. The 


colder Btrcams of the Zagros yield some fine 
trout. As for the rest, the rivers of the 
Plateau have several varieties of carp, barbel, 
and gudgeon, but the waters are generally too 
brackish to bo a favorite home of fishes. Iu 
many Mediau streams the unpoetic craw-fish, 
with his reversed locomotion, is as much the 
object of the fisherman's Graft as the more 
graceful denizens of the open river. 

Portions of Media are as much plagued 
with poisonous reptiles as any part of the 
globe. In the grassy flat-lands along the lower 
Amxes, snakes of vicious and deadly species 
so abound that travel iu summer time is 
hardly practicable. Other districts are like¬ 
wise infested with both serpents and scorpions, 
but tho sting of the latter is rather trouble¬ 
some than dangerous. Lizards are very abun¬ 
dant and of every hue. They are sometimes 
more than two feet in length, and are a terror 
to Europeans, though perfectly harmless. Of 
the plague-pestB of the air the most formidable 
are tire loousts. When they come it is in a 
aloud that darkens the air. A single day of 
their devouring reign is sufficient to sweep 
from a whole district the last vestige of ver¬ 
dure. The very twigs and branches of plants 
and trees are destroyed, and nothing but a 
mockery of vegetation left ia the land. The 
only compensation for the scourge is found in 
the foot that the poorer people avenge them¬ 
selves by eating the caters of their orchards. 

Besides the ravenous breed of locusts, there 
are one or two other varieties of destroying 
insects, notably a kind of ferocious grasshop¬ 
per, described as being four inobes in length 
and armed behind with a sword. The creature 
is not, however, so formidable as indicated 
by his appearance, being a kind of diminished 
Falstafi* of the meadows, with more noise than 
danger in him. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE PEOPLE. 


HEN tlie lioHta of Xerxc3 
moved dothe defile of 
Thermopylte, tho men se¬ 
lected to clear the pass of 
the Spartans were a body 
of Medes. It was the 
first introduction of that 
fierce soldiery to the people of the West. 
They were at that time in doso alliance with 
their kinsmen, the Persians; and indeed the 
two races have ever-been intimately associated 
on the page of history. “Medo-Persian” is 
the name by which die great dominion estab¬ 
lished by the Achromenian kings has been ini- 
xnemorially designated. “Thy kingdom is 
divided and given to the Medes and Persians," 
was the interpretation of the ominous inscrip¬ 
tion on tho Wall of Belshazzar, the Babylonian 
viceroy, and in a thousand paragraphs of 
-Greek and Roman literature the two peoples 
are ’in like manner mentioned together. 

Those renders who have given some atten¬ 
tion to the study of tho races of mankind will 
understand the otlinio place of the Medes 
from the statement that thoy were an ofkaoot 
from the Iranio branch of Asiatic Aryans. 
This classification throws them first of all into 
relationship with the Persians, more remotely 
with tho races of the Indus, and still more re¬ 
motely with the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Kelts. For the .unscholarly reader the Medes 
may be classified as ‘belonging to the Japhetio 
family of Adamites. 

Nearly all that is known concerning tho 
physical characteristics of the people of an¬ 
cient Media has been gathered from -the 
sculptures of Pereepolis. These carvings rep¬ 
resent not only tlie Persians, by whose artists 
tho soulptures were executed, but also the 
kindred Medes, who, as the older people, wero 
in good ihme at the Persian capital. Besides, 
•the Greek historians—Herodotus and notably 
Xenophon in the Oyropadia and the Anabasis — 
have given personal and character sketches of 
the Medes, so foil and explicit that their ap¬ 


pearance is almost ns well known as that of 
the Romans or Assyrians. From these sources 
it is known that the typical Mede was tall and 
graceful aud of great physical nobility. The 
physiognomy was almost equal in beauty to 
the Greek, while iu strength of body the 
Mede was hardly inferior to the warrior of 
Assyria. The Median forehead was high and 
straight, and the nose was of that Macedonian 
typo which continues iu the some line with 
the forehead, long und well formed, aud some¬ 
times hawk-like and imperious. The upper 
lip was short and moustached; the chin round 
and strong and heavily bearded. The hair 
was abundant to superfluity, and was drawn 
back from the forehead and twisted into curls 
around the cars and neck. From the care 
shown in its arrangement, the Medes were 
evidently proud of the plentiful locks which 
clustered around their heads. The Median 
women are described by tho Greeks as of great 
personal charms. Their beauty was of that 
queenly style peculiar to semi-heroic ages. 

The monnor of life among tho early Aryans, 
whether Persian, Hindu, or Greek, was such 
as to encourage aud develop physical perfec¬ 
tion, and to make the bodies of men and 
women glow with those native oharms which 
generally wither under the heats of civilization. 
For this reason the ancient Mede was, as com¬ 
pared with the moden) Persian, a person of 
beauty and dignity. From the Roman to the 
Italian marks the distance’ from freedom to 
servitude, from open nature to subtle craft, 
from oourage to cunning, from the glory and 
audacity of paganism to the treachei'y and ser¬ 
vility of religious thralldom. So has it been 
in Greece, in Media, in Persia, in the valley 
of the Indus. So will it ever be bo long as 
Nature shall continue to be regarded as the 
foe instead of the friend of man. The great¬ 
ness of the intellectual achievement of modern 
- * 

times is tarnished not a little by the eclipse 
of the physical grandeur and beauty of the 
early races. 
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In the qualities of heroic manhood the an¬ 
cient Medea were rivals of the Greeks. The 
won of tlie Median hills had the courage of 
Athenian soldiers, if not the stoicism of Spar¬ 
tans. Of their warlike flaring there can be 
nb doubt. The poems of Horace attest the 
reputation of tho Medes even iu the Eterunl 
City, and the prophet Ezekiel describes the 
kingdom of Cyuxnres ns the terror of nations. 

It was no doubt owing to this warlike consti¬ 
tution that the Medes at tho first gained the 
ascendency over the surrounding tribes of the 
great plateau, and laid tho foundations of their 
historic renown. They had the bravery and 
audacity, if not the artistic possibilities and 
intellectual force, of tlie Hellenes. To the 
present day these same qualities are iu some 
measure preserved in the wild Kurds of tho 
hills, whose face and figure have the freedom 
and symmetry of SuIIiotes. 

Of all the ancient peoples the Medes were 
perhaps the' most remarkable for their manage¬ 
ment of tho horse. They were disciplined 
from childhood to ride at will, and were 
trained to perform feats on horseback. This 
tended to make them sinewy about the chest 
and erect in figure. Their dress ulso wns of a 
kind to favor development; so that the hered¬ 
itary beauty of the old Aryan stock found 
no difficult expression In the person of the 
Mede. 

Owing to the meager architectural remains 
left by the people of Media, and tlie want of 
a national literature, there is some difficulty 
in determining from original sources tlie per¬ 
sonal appearance and demeanor of the race, 
but the Persian decorations and monuments 
supply the deficiency. It appears that tlie 
chief intellectual qualities of the people were 
a certain barbaric energy nud a love of display. 
Their pride was personal rather than national, 
and hence it found expression in ostentatious 
dress more than in architecture.- Perhaps no 
aucieut people took more pleasure in persona’, 
display than did the Modes. A magnificent 
dress and stately semi-barbaric hearing char¬ 
acterized them, though their splendor was 
rather of richness than of nrtistic effect. Ill 
intellect the Medes were not a superior people, 
and as a consequence their civilization, though 


not wanting in force, was unsupported by tho 
principles of jwrpctuity. 

A leading tmit of tho Median character 
was cruelty. Tlie reputation of the race woo- 
that of unparalleled atrocity in war. The con* 
quests of the Medea were marked by the- 
worst abuses of half-savage warfare. Women, 
maidens, old men, babes, were all alike the* 
objects of the undiscrimiDating vengeance of 
the Median soldiery. The object ill buttle- 
was rather to insult and wreak vengeance on 
the foe than to spoil mid ravage. The old* 
minnls of tho East abound in references to- 
tho outrages and bloodthirsty spirit of the* 
Medes, 

Aftor victory and conquest hiid brought 
renown and riches to the race the people grad* 
unlly imbibed the vices of luxury. Having 
gained the supremacy over Assyria, the soldiers 
and courtiers of tho Median moiuirchs soon 
became enamored of tlie mare expensive and 
elaborate life of the people whom they had 
conquered, and began to adopt those methods 
atul gratifications which first intoxicate and 
then kill. There is little doubt that bufore- 
the time of Cyrus the Great tho'native vigor 
of the Median Btock lmd been anpped to suck 
a degree that the Persians found little diffi¬ 
culty in reversing the political relations be- 
twe n their own and the kingdom of Astynges. 
It is thus that civilization by relaxing tho se¬ 
verity of tlie habits of her foenidi avenges* 
herself and her wrongs upon the spoilers of 
her vineyards’. The luxurious capital of As¬ 
syria, with her palaces and bauqueting-halls, 
was thus able to do wliat tlie armies of Sara- 
ens were impotent to accomplish-brcak the 
power of the Medes. 

Beiug peculiarly a warlike race, tlie firs# 
aspect of Median life is that which presents 
the army going to battle. The soldiers wore- 
broad-sleeved tunics and trousers. They cov¬ 
ered their heads with felt caps and bore their 
quivers on their backs. The tunic was some¬ 
times converted iuto a coat of mail by an 
arrangement of small metallic plates, overlap¬ 
ping like the scales of a fish. Tlie most pe¬ 
culiar piece of the armor was the shield, which* 
was a structure of wickerwork, oblong in form, 
and equaling or exceeding the height of the' 
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warrior. It was sot on tho ground before him, 
and was broad enough to protect two or three 
soldiers, one of whom discharged arrows from 
the covert, while the other, armed with a 
spear, sustained the shield in its place and 
acted on the defensive. 1 Such was the infantry. 

But the more important brauch of the 
service was the horse. The cavalrymen were 
archers. Skilled in the management of steeds 
and the use of tho bow, they adopted the tac¬ 
tics of whirling in circles round about tho 
foe, discharging from every advantageous po¬ 
sition showers of arrows, and then dashing 
out of reach. It was the tacties of Arabs 
or Scythians reduced to method and made 


inserted iu a ring or socket at the upper end 
of the shaft. The lowor end terminated in nn 
ornamental knob or hall, made in tho likeness 
of an apple or pomegranate. At tho soldier’s 
right side hung the Median short sword, fas¬ 
tened by a belt around the waist and also se¬ 
cured by a strap to the thigh. 

Of the Median dress something has already- 
been suid. The principal article of apparel 
was a long flowing robe, Which seems to have- 
been a pattern original with the Medes. This 
garment was of so great beauty as to strike- 
the fancy of tho Greeks, and their historian* 
have immortalized it in the classics. This 
famous robe was so made as to fit closely 



terrible by discipline. The other weapons of 
offense, besides the bow, were the spear/ the 
sword, and the dagger. The bow was of a 
very poaulmr pattern—short and greatly 
curved, lb was homo iu a case, which was 
slung either at the side or over die shoulders 
of the soldier. The Median arrow was short, 
not exceeding three feet in length. The spear 
was six or seven feet loug, and had the head 

1 Besides the large wlckor shield here described,' 
the Medes also employed a small circular disk, 
made of metal or wood, and pmamonted with 
knobs and circles. It resembled tlie bosses or 
small shields oarrled by the Bceotlnns, and do- 
pended for its efficiency upon the agility and skill 
of tho wearer in intercepting with it the flying 
arrows of tho foe. 


about the shoulders and chest and then spread 1 
into two capacious sleeves. At the waist it 
was bound with a girdle, and fell loosely about 
the lower person to the ankles. It was a gar¬ 
ment greatly superior in gracefulness and' ele¬ 
gance to the toon of the Romans, to which’ it 
bore some general likeness. The color was 
generally purple, crimson, or scarlet. Some¬ 
times the robe was Btriped longitudinally with 
hands of purple and white. The material 
mostly employed was Bilk, but among the 
poorer olnssea less, costly fibers were need— 
wool, no doubt, for winter • garments. It is 
iu this imposing robe that tho Medea and 
Persians are always figured in the sculptures 
of Fersepolie. 
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The Median foot-dress was ft sort of flat- 
bottomed raoecaain, laced or buttoned in front. 
The head was covered in war with a felt hat, 
but in peace a kiud of light tiara, made of 
stiff cloth uud of a strangely original design, 
was worn both indoors and out. The general 
presence of a JVIede in full dress was at onco 
stately and picturesque. The people appear 
to have been inordinately fond of personal 
display, and to have resorted to ninny artifices 
to eradicate the defects of nature and heighten 
their personal beauty. If or does It appear 
that the Median women, more than the men, 
were addicted to those tricks by which nge 
and ugliness are hidden from attention. The 
eye3 were penciled to magnify their size and 
luster. The skin was rubbed with cosmetics 
A, la mode, and false lmir was in demand to 
supply the occasional deficiency of nature. In 
-short, the shops of Eobatana in the days of As- 
tyages would have shown to the cynical ob¬ 
server the some elaborate satire upon human 
nature which in every ago of the world 
Fashion has written on the bodies nud lives 
of her subjects. 

The principal ornaments worn by the 
Medes wore of gold. The backward condi¬ 
tion of the arts, and the slender commercial 
-connection with other nations rich in precious 
stones, will account for the general absence 
of gems among the personal decorations of ; 
■this people. Necklaces and collars of -gold 
were much worn by the nobility, and plain 
-earrings were generally a part of the adorn¬ 
ment of persons of rank. Gold bracelets 
were common among all classes—nobles, war¬ 
riors, and oven peasants; and the bridle-bits 
■and harness of the horses of the wealthy were 
■decorated with tho same precious metal. 

The chief feature of the social system of 
-the Medes was polygamy. The king main¬ 
tained a seraglio of wives and concubines, 
=and the nobles, according to their ability, 
imitated his example. There were five legiti¬ 
mate wives, who held the same relation in the 
household, and after these the rest of the 
retinue. The women were secluded, but not 
with the same rigor os in modem Moham¬ 
medan countries, and the usual abuses pecu¬ 
liar to such a Bystem were prevalent, 


Tho ceremonial of the Median court was 
characterized by a pompous formality. The 
monarch himself wns rarely seen, and tho ap- 
preach to him wns guarded by imposing forms, 
which must bo scrupulously observed. Proper 
officers Btood sentry by the entrance way to 
the kingly presence. He who would have 
audience must prostrate himself as if doing 
homage to a god, and even then lie must 
stand at a distance, between files of eunuchs 
and courtiers. In affairs of state, and indeed 
in all important communications, the things 
said and done had to bo presented in writing, 
and all decisions and decrees were issued in 
like manner. From time to time the officers 
of the court submitted reports of such 
branches of business as were intrusted to 
them and- of the general condition of the Em¬ 
pire. By these means the necessity of going 
forth from his palace was taked away, and 
tho king for the most port passed his days in 
seclusion. 

As in Assyria, so in Media, hunting was 
the national sport. In this way the monarch 
and his nobles amused themselves when, the 
cares of state were less severe. But in the 
royal chase, as practiced in Assyria and Me¬ 
dia, tbore was this marked difference that, in 
the latter country, tho king himself seldom or 
never engaged personally in the pursuit of 
wild beasts. In Assyria, on the other hand, 
the monarch in person leads the chnse, attacks 
tho lion, slays tho wild bonr. Tho Median 
sovereign witnesses and enjoys tho sport of his 
nobles, but as a rule does not engage in tho 
contest. He stands apart, and approves or 
condemns as his courtiers are skillful or 
clumsy in the contest. 1 

The principal beasts thus hunted by the 
Median noblos were the lion, the bear, the 
leopard, and the wild "boar. The pursuit of 
these was regarded us perilous, and the victo¬ 
rious hunter returned with tho honors of war. 

1 It is possible that the Assyrian sculptors rep¬ 
resent their emperors ns doing what they did only 
by proxy; but considering tbo aggressive and war¬ 
like spirit ol the race ol Nimrod, It Is not improb¬ 
able that pictorial representations of tho battles 
of the kings with lions, bears, and bonis are true 
to the facts, and that the royal custom of the 
Medes was different. 
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The less dangerous beasts of the chase were 
stags, gazelles, wild asses,, and wild sheep. 
The method of huntiug was to pursue on 
horseback the prey roused from the covert, 
and when sufficiently near to strike it down 
with well-directed arrows or javelins. Some¬ 
times herds of doer were driven into iuclos* 
ures and shot down at the pleasure ot tho 
sportsmen; and troops of wild boars were in 
like .manner, but with move danger, driven 
'uto marsh grounds, whore they wore worried 
vr th dogs and bands of “ beaters” until they 
leil an easy prey to the hunter's shaft. 

The Modes were great eaters and drinkors. 
Their banquets were characterized by profu¬ 
sion aiul luxury. Their tables were laden 
with rich viands—meat, game, wine, bread, 
sauces, and indeed every article with which a 
semi-barbaric appetite could be excited or ap¬ 
peased. The guests ate with the hand, after 
the oriental fashion, using no knives or forks. 
The point of distinction at the feast was to 
Multiply the number of dishes with which 
each guest was surrounded. The meals of 
nobles and royal personages were always after 
the manner of banquets. Wine was used 
freely, and tho olose of the feast was fre¬ 
quently a rout, of whioh Bacohus was general- 
(n-chief. 

Great care was token to guard the life of 
the king. The measures adopted generally 
indicated social depravity and political treach¬ 
ery. That shocking absence of the sense of 
honor, for which all Eastern courts are pro¬ 
verbial, was constantly apparent in the rela¬ 
tions between the king and his subjects. They 
would follow him to battle and obey his com¬ 
mands, but could not be trusted. So the food 
and wine with whioh tho monarch was daily 
served must always be tasted by the obsequi¬ 
ous beaver, lest some faithless courtier should 
have contrived to destroy the royal life by 
poison; and ever in his dreams the king be¬ 
held behind the purple curtain of his couch 
the assassin's hand clutching a dagger. 

Doubtless this deplorable social condition 
belonged rather to the later than to the ear¬ 
lier days of Median greatness. It was after 
cra> west and lust and satiety had destroyed 


the fierce native nobility of the Medes that 
they exhibited tho degrading vices peculiar to 
effeminate despotisms. When the rich capi¬ 
tals of Assyria opened their gates the hardy 
soldiers of the trans-Zagros fell quickly into 
gluttony and riotous excesses. And so, ns has 
happened so many.times in the history of^ 
mankind, tho very victory of the Medes over 
their enemy furnished the insidious conditions 
of their overthrow. It only remained for 
Persia, grown great by the practice of the 
stalwart virtues, to turn the tables upon the 
Modes, softened by luxury, and do unto them 
ns they had done to the onorvated population 
of Nineveh and Asshur. 

Tho Medes had little genius. In literary 
culture they achieved no distinction. No 
poem or historical fragment has keen traced 
to a strictly Median source. Of their art bilt 
little is known. At Hanmdan, tho site of the 
ancient capital, has beeu found a single speci¬ 
men of sculpture, the broken fragment of a 
colossal lion, which h believed to have been 
the product of a Median chisel. As far as 
may be judged from the appearance of thiB 
weather-eaten and mutilated torso, it is of the 
same style as that of Assyria. The body is 
about twelve feet in length, and the creature 
seems to have had something of tho nuyetfy 
of a sphinx. 

No doubt the art of the Medes can best be 
judged by that of Persia. It is thought by 
oritics that the great Boulpturea which adorned 
the capital of the Persian kings were imitated 
from those of Assyria; and if this be true, 
then it is evideut that the artistic styles dis¬ 
played in the ruins of Persepolis were brought 
thither by way of Media, and not directly 
from the West. The point in which origi¬ 
nality may with most plausibility be claimed 
for the Medes is in their architecture, which, 
though suggestive of that of Assyria, is still 
sufflcieutly differentiated to be regarded os a 
distinct form. It ia to be greatly regretted 
that some ruin of Azerbijan or the Median 
plateau has not furnished the antiquary and 
the historian with more tangible and authentic 
evidences of the condition of art and science 
among our oldest kinsmen of "Western Asia, 
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CHAPTER XVII.—LANGUAGE AND RELIGION. 


HE language of the Medea 
was Aryan. It was a 
branch of that great speech 
which has filled the world 
with its dialects, of which 
among the tongues of an¬ 
tiquity the Greek, and 
among those of modem times the English, 
are the most illustrious representatives. The 
Median language was closely allied to the 
Persian, being either the parent or the elder 
sister of that tongue; from which it happens 
that a fair notion of the speech employed by 
the subjects of Cyaxares may be obtained from 
an examination of the inscriptions of Perscp- 
olis. It is ns though one should study Latin 
from Italian manusoripts. 

It lias been thought by some scholars that 
the famous Zendavesta, or bible of the Zo- 
ronstrians, is written in the language of the 
ancient Modes; but more careful Investigation 
has shown that the languago of the Zorcmstrian 
scripture is older than that of Media, and 
that it is to bo traced geographically to Bactria 
and Sogdinnn. So, though it is probable that 
learned Modes could have read tlie books of 
Zoroaster, still it would have been brokenly 
and imperfectly, as an English student would 
road Auglo-Saxon, or an Italian, Latin. 

It would be impossible at the present day 
and in the present state of knowledge to de¬ 
termine with precision tho differences existing 
between the languages of Media and Persia. 
The fragments of the former speech which 
have descended to modern times aro very 
meager, and consist mainly of isolated words 
from which the Median grammar can be but 
imperfectly reconstructed. The words which 
have been thus preserved are for the most 
part non us, principally proper nnmes, and 
these furnish but an indifferent clue to tlie 
real structure of the language. 

Median naraeB are almost identical with tlie 
Persian equivalents. In some instances the 
spelling is precisely the some. Thus Arbaces, 


Artabnzus, Harpngus, Ariobarzanes, Tiridntes, 
and many other analogous names are without 
distinction in tlie two languages. In other 
cases tho variation is so slight as to be of little 
importance, ns Artynes for Artanes, Parmiscs- 
for Pnrmys, Intnpherues for lutaplires, etc. 
In still another class tho Median words, though 
not similar to any known Persian names, are 
clearly made up of Persian roots and combi¬ 
nations. To those who are acquainted with 
the physiognomy of languages this kind of 
evidence is conclusive proof of affinity between 
tlie tongues in which it exists. Such names 
as Ophernes, Sitraphernes, Mamrcs, Spitaces, 
Megabome8, and tho lilco, aye so clenrty Per¬ 
sian in their typical structure ns to lie unmis¬ 
takable by scholars, and yet these words are 
not known us tho names of Persians. A fourth 
class, though having the Persic type, lmvc no 
root-identity with any known words in that 
tongue, but are easily made out by compari¬ 
sons with Zend and Sanskrit. It is ns though 
Norman nemos, the equivalents of which could 
not be found in French, should be discovered 
in Itulian or Spanish—a fact not at all incon* 
sistent with the laws of linguistic growth and 
deeny. Thus it happens that the names of 
tlie principal personages of Median history— 
Doioces, Phraortes, Astynges, and Cyaxares— 
aro made up of parts not found in Porsian, 
but are easily explained by Zend and feanakrit 
roots. In like manner tho meaning of many 
Median names of places may bb traced in cor¬ 
responding forms found in tho oldor branches- 
of the Aryan speech. Of this kind are tlie 
names of tho principal cities—Ecbntnnn, Bng- 
istnn, Aspadan, etc. 

Besides tho names of persons and plaoes 
only a few Median words have survived. The 
word for day was frpaka. The heralds who 
carried messages to and from the king were 
called angari. One of the measures employed 
by the Medea was known ns the arlabi, and 
the Median xobo was cnlled candy8, Two 
other words— artades, meaning “ the just,” and 
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devaa, meaning "the evil”—are of record ns 
belonging to the Median dictionary; and 
here, so far ns present scholarship can deter¬ 
mine, our knowledge of the vocabulary of 
this ancient people is bounded. Only one 
•other fact concerning the speech of the Modes 
is known, and that ia the prevalence of the 
terminational particle ah in nouns. This end¬ 
ing seems to have been a kind of guttural 
suffix, which was gradually softened down nnd 
•finally dropped altogether from the later de¬ 
velopment of the language in Persia. 

That die Modes possessed the art of writ¬ 
ing their language can not he doubted. In 
the First Book of Herodotus the story is told 
how Hnrpngus the Mede sent to Cyrus a let¬ 
ter concealed in the body of a hare. Several 
other references of like sort indicate the be¬ 
lief of the ancients that the art preservative 
of arts wns known and practiced by the people 
of Media. Several passages in the Book of 
Daniel state specifically that King Darius 
■wrote and signed the decrees which from time 
to time ho issued " unto all peoples, nutiouB, 
and languages;” and in the tenth chapter of 
father it is stated that there was kept at the 
Persian court a book containing the annals 
of the Median monarch?. But it is doubtless 
true that the native writings of this people 
were limited to political papers and royal* 
messages, and that no national literature of 
any importance was ever produced. The peo¬ 
ple were a raatter-of-faot aud comparatively 
idealess race, and outside of the sacred lore 
in which their religious system was expressed, 
■the world of letters was uncultivated—the 
■world of thought unexplored. 

In one respeot, however, the Medea made 
41 decided advance. The cumbrous and elab¬ 
orate system of writing employed by the peo¬ 
ple beyond the Zagros mountains was greatly 
simplified by both the Modes and Persians. 
Instead of employing three or four hundred 
characters (some of them composed of as 
many as fifteen elementary strokes or wedges), 
the anoient Aryan Boribcs reduaed their sys¬ 
tem to a manageable compass, based on an al¬ 
phabetic analysis of sounds. In this effort at 
-.scientifio writing they were comparatively 
•successful. ■ 


The system which they thus produced 
embraced a list of twenty-three distinct sounds, 
expressed by thirty-seven characters, which 
was a nearer approximation to accuracy than 
has been attained by several modern nations. 
The characters, moreover, which were used in 
the Medo-Peraic alphabet were much simpler 
in form than those employed by the peoples 
of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys. Tlio ele¬ 
mentary stroke in writing was the wedge, T- 
This character, except in the arrow-head vari¬ 
ation (<)’, was always written cither perpen¬ 
dicularly (f), horizontally ('►), or inclined 
to tlio right (A); nnd indeed the latter posi¬ 
tion wns only employed as a mark of separa¬ 
tion between words. Each letter wns mnde 
up of a combination of simple strokes, the 
minimum in any one letter being two wedges, 
and the maximum five. 

The Median writing was executed from 
left to right. The characters were produced 
between two parallel lines drawn horizontally 
across the stone tablet or parchment. Fre¬ 
quently, at the right-lmnd edge, the woids 
were divided, and a part carried bnck to the 
beginning of the next line, after the manner 
of modern times. As in many other lan¬ 
guages, there was groat danger of mistaking 
one character for another. Several of the lot- 
tera so nearly resembled others as to bo indis¬ 
tinguishable in careless writing. A slight 
error in the use of the stylus or graving tool 
was sufficient to alter or confound the sense 
of a paragraph. 

Whether the Medes employed a cursive or 
round hand is not known. If writing was a 
common art, much used by the people, it 
would appear probable that a continuous or 
running combination of the characters would 
have naturally taken .the place of the slow 
and tedious elaboration of wedges, If, how- 
evor, writing was limited in its practice to the 
king’s counsel 01 ? and scribes, then it is likely 
that no departure was made from tbe typical 
formB of the graven alphabet. 

The materials used in writing were stone 
and parchment. The latter substance was 
employed ip disseminating the edicts of the 
kings and for other similar purposes. For 
the more important statutes and records of 
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tlio Empire the luce of the imperishable rock 
was used, and the scribe's chisel was the pen. 
The method of writing on (day tablets and 
cylinders seems not to have been known 
amoug the early Aryans of the Median pla¬ 
teau. Whatever writing they did was lim¬ 
ited to the practical and necessary afthirs of 
life; the voice of imagination found no utter¬ 
ance, the tongue of poetry no language. 

Such was the speech of the Medes. As in 
the qnse of nearly all the other anoient peo¬ 
ples, the oldest records of this langtmgo are 
embalmed in the religious system which wua 
formulated on the emergence of the race from 
barbarism. This system is presented in the 
Zend a vesta, though, ns already said, the lan¬ 
guage of that great work is much more an¬ 
tique than that development of speech which 
prevailed in the days of Astyages. 

The Zendnvesta is in eight Books, covering 
the same general topics which are presented 
in the Old Testament—Laws, Covenants, 
Prayers, -Songs, etc. In these we can see re¬ 
flected with considerable clearness the hopCB 
and aspirations of our nncestral race in its 
earliest eomnmnings with tlio gods. It was 
the blind effort of an unscientifio age to in¬ 
terpret the phenomena of the world and to 
discovor the Cause or causes of Nature. Per¬ 
haps the oldest part of this quaint Bnctrinn 
hihlo is the Gfithfls, or “Songs,” many of 
which are no doubt more primitive than the 
' separate existence of the Mcdo-Penian nice. 
They contain the unpremeditated and often 
fervid utterances of awe-struck worshipers, 
pouring out their praises and petitions to the 
invisible powers of the earth and air and sky. 
These powers were maiiy rather than one, 
and possessed few—perhaps none—of tlio at¬ 
tributes of personality. There was at the first 
only one class of divine beings—the Ahvras, 
or gods. These were good, and were wor¬ 
shiped ns beneficent nud life-giving influences. 
It is believed that that system of dualism 
in whioh the bad powers of the universe are 
set over against tlio good was unknown to the 
earliest religion of the Aryan race. 

The Powers, then, or Beings most wor¬ 
shiped by the ancient Bactrians were Indra, 
the Storm; Mithrn, the Sunlight; Arraati, 


the Earth; Vnyu, the Wind; Agni, tlio Eire; 
and Sonin, Intoxication. Tiieso principles or 
forces of nature were the common objects of 
adoration before the earliest tribal separations 
of the Aryans—the deities alike of Hindus 
and Iranians. It was nature-worship, pure 
and simple, in the garb of polytheism. It 
was not long, however, before the perceptions 
grew by evolution, mid it was seen that the 
powers of the physical world are harmful ns 
well ns helpful—bad ns well as good. Upon 
the good principles of nature, therefore, the 
affections of tlio worshipor were turned and 
centered, while from tlio bad his gazo was 
averted, ancl by them his fears nlarmed. Thus 
arose the good spirits nud the evil—the Ahw 
ms and Dems, the beneficent gods and the 
demons. Their worship was conducted by 
three classes of priests: the Kavi, or Proph¬ 
ets; thoEaro/xini, or Sacrifices; aud the ricilchs, 
or Sages. The ceremonies consisted of hymns 
chanted iu praise of tlio gods, in sacrifices of 
animals and fruits, and in libations and intox¬ 
ication. Of tlio sacrifice a part was burnt 
upon an altar, the rest remaining to the 
priest; mid in tlio ceremony of intoxication 
a portion of tho liquor was poured out outlie 
earth and tho residue drank by tho karopani, 
who, when drunken, were thought to bo in 
communion with the deity. 

With the progress of religious ideas iu 
Media, and the acceptance of tho dualiatio’ 
system of good nnd evil, there came also the 
concept of one god above the rest—a supreme 
and all-wise Intelligence by whom the other 
deities were hold in subordination. This great 
Gbd of the'Medea was called Ajiura-MazdAo, 
or Ahuramazda —the living Creator of all. 
His attributes were holiness, purity, goodness, 
truth, fatherhood, and happiness. Ho wus 
the possessor and giver of all blessings, both 
temporal and everlasting. Earthly honor and 
preferment and spiritual elevatiou and wisdom 
aliko flowed from tliiB immortal Source of 
light and beneficence. Health, as well as 
virtue; wealth, as well as wisdom, came to, 
the good from the bounteous hand of Aliura- 
Mazdflo, and by withholding he punished tho 
evil for their sin. Ho was a mighty nnd 
spiritual God, of whom no image or likeness 
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could bo made, and before whose sight all vile 
aud grass practices were an abomination. He 
had, in goneral, the same high godhood and 
attributes of personality which arc ascribed to 
the Jehovah Elohim of the Pentateuch, and 
for this reason a strong national and religious 
sympathy existed between the Medo-Porsic 
races and the Hebrews. Notwithstanding the 
intolerance of both peoples in matters of re¬ 
ligion, the Jews under Persiun rule never 
revolted, ■ nor did the Persians nt any time 
persecute their Jewish subjects. Both nations 
declared openly and with almost equal empha¬ 
sis against the practices of idolatry, and both 
agreed upon the indivisible unity and ahnight- 
iiiess of tho Supreme Being. 

Associated with Ahurn-Mnzdflo were the 
angels. One was tho great messenger ami 
bearer of good news to men. His name was 
Sraobha. All the bcnoficence contrived above 
for the human family was revealed to man 
by this angel of light and blessing. He also 
kept the true faith from conniption, and after 
death brought home to celestial abodes the 
souls of the just.' Besides this sublime per¬ 
sonage, several of tho divine attributes were rep¬ 
resented as angels. Such were Vohu-Mano, 
“ the Good Mind,” and Mazda, “ the Wise,'* 
and Abha, “the True," who are sometimes 
represented as personal, but generally ns sim¬ 
ple characteristics or qualities of the godhead. 

Next after Sraosha among the augelio hier¬ 
archies was Anar ati, the goddess of the Earth. 
She was the Median Ceres, and like the Roman 
divinity, she kept alive tho sentiment of piety. 
When the half-wild Mede contended with the 
thicket for the mastery of the soil, Armati 
encouraged him in his battle with perverse 
Nature, and when at last the harvest came she 
was the giver. The swelling seed, the grow¬ 
ing stalk, the fragrant blossom, the ripening 
fruit—were not all these the blessings show¬ 
ered upon men by the angel of the fecund 
Earth? Wherever germination and birth re¬ 
vived the hope of the world, there Armati, 
the good genius sent by Ahura-Mazdlo, was 
present to give and to iuspire the delights which 
come of increase. 

Thus by degrees from the older nature- 
worship of the primitive Aryans, the mind of 


the Iranic peoples was called to the contem¬ 
plation of Spirit and Duty. It was an ad¬ 
vance from the form to the essence. The 
form was Wind, and Thunder, aud Sunlight, 
ami Fire ; the essence was Truth, and Purity, 
and Wisdom, and Life. Even in those pnrts- 
of the Median religious system in which tho 
old symbolism was preserved there wus a con¬ 
stant refineraont, tending to tho substitution 
of spirit for mere form. Thus the Earth was- 
represented under the metaphor of the raw, 
and presently it was tho gala urva or mil of 
the cow that was addressed in worship. The- 
earth was thus conceived of as pervaded by 
a directing principle of life—a soul—tho 
“animu raundi”’of tho Greek philosophers. 

The myth goes on to recite how when man, 
under the inspiration and direction of Ahuro- 
Mazdao, first cut the breast of the Earth with 
a plowshare, the geiia vrm cried out in an¬ 
guish, and besought tbo high angels to save 
Armati fir** a the pain and shame of desecra¬ 
tion. B„t the high angels, knowing the will 
of Ahum-Mazdfto, refused to interfere. Earth 
wkb left to suffer her pangs without allevia¬ 
tion, but was given m recompense of her sor¬ 
row the flowers and fruits and* harvests. 

For Borne reason the worship of MithrA, 
the Sunlight, was not included in the oldest- 
songs of tho Zendaveata. In this the system 
of the Medea was discriminated from that of 
the Aryans of tho Indus valley. With the 
latter tho worship of the Sun-god was-of tho 
highest importance and popularity. With 
tho Iranians, however, the introduction of 
Mitlira into the pantheon belongs to a later* 
date and a lower plane of religious thought. 
But not so of Vayu, tho Wind. In the oldest 
hymns of the Zendavesta his praises are- 
chanted and his godhead appeased with sac¬ 
rifices. 

The Soma plant of the East is a species of 1 
Asdeprn, The power of the expressed and 
fermented juice to produce intoxication was 
known from the earliest times. The pleasing 
thrill of delight which the drinker experienced, 
and tho sudden exaltation of his faculties 
under the influence of the inebriating cup— 
were not these the gift of a god? What 
other power In all the earth could, so bring 
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nmn into communion with the joyous divin¬ 
ities? Thus did Sonin becomo the plant and 
drink of tho deities. The gods in their revels 
and excesses grew drunken. So said the 
coarser theology of the people. But the Zo- 
foastrian reformers' were scandalized at the 
thought, and declared that the gods were 
sober, and that men were made into beasts by 
the power of Soma. Thus was a schism begim 
between the Aryans of the Median plateau, and 
their older kinsmen, the Brahmins, of India. 
For a while, after the Zoronstrinu reform, tho 
line was sharply drawn between the temperate 
theology of the Bactrinu prophet and the 
license and abandonment of the older system 
of faith. 

As already suid, the Zoroastriaii system of 
■divinity recognized the existence of derna, or 
" fiends, 1 ’ ns the antagonists of the gods. Tho 
latter were known hy the general mime of 
akuraa, or "deities.’* It was the system of 
dualism in its infancy. Good ami evil were 
opposed. Out of the conflicting forces of 
nature the intellect of man worked its way 
backwards to antagonistic principles. It is 
interesting to note, moreover, how in the the¬ 
ology of tho Bactvians and Medea a spirit of 
optimism prevailed over the pessimistic ten¬ 
dency of thought. Tho gods and the angola 
and good spirits were diflbrentiated into indi¬ 
vidual character. They were arranged in or¬ 
ders and hierarchies, the one above the other, 
and were given names. Ahura-MazdAo was 
at the head. But not so of the dovas. These 
were all grouped together. They had no in¬ 
dividual names or characters. They were 
simply unclassified devils. There was no flend- 
-iu-ohiof standing over against MnzdAo, like 
Lucifer ia the Miltouic theology. A doviv 
was simply a deva—a malicious sprite disturb¬ 
ing tho world and working mischief to the 
affairs of men. 

Traces of. the counter system of good and 
evil appear in the oldest hymns of tho Zonda- 
vesta. The primitive Zoronetricras recognized 
-the unceasing conflict lietwcen the powers of 
light and darkness. Truth and falsehood, 
-purity and depravity, nro set against each 
other. There were spirits of light and spirits 
of dnrkness. Nature had her storms and her 


sunshine. Man vibrated between smiles and 
tears. But the bards and sages dwelt upon 
the joyful rather than the gloomy aspect of 
life. The good gods were adored more than 
the devus were feared. 

At the outset much of the Medo-Bactrian 
system of dualism was traceable to the poetic 
language of the Zoronstrian sagos. Abstract 
conceptions were personified. What was 
purely natural in the beginning became ideal 
iu the imagination of the poets, and was then 
rendered concrete by personification. Natural 
philosophy became religion by ascribing the 
conflicts of nature to personal causes. Further 
on in tho history of tho system tho dualistic 
belief rose higher, nud in lutor times ventured 
to set up Aiiriman os the foe and rival of 
Ahum-Mnzdfto. Tho world became a battle¬ 
field betweeu the antagonistic powers of tho 
air. Man was alternately aided and beset. 
Health and prosperity and happiness—gifts of 
tho bright immortals—were shadowed by sick¬ 
ness, calamity, and sorrow—visitations of the 
spirits of evil und mnlovolence. 

Then did the priests elaborate tlieir system 
of dual theology' and adorn it with decora¬ 
tions. They made out two grant hierarchies, 
the one heavenly, tho other infernal. The 
six leading attributes of Ahura-Mazdfio were 
personified into six great deities. One was 
known ns the "Good Mind.” Anothor was 
tho "Highest Truth;” n tim'd was "Wealth.” 
To tho fourth was given the name of the 
*' White,” or "Holy;” while the fifth and the 
sixth were called respectively “ Health ” and 
" Iinpiortality.” Then the demon Ahriman 
was invented. Ho ivas the "Bad Mind.” 
With him wore associated as councilors Indra 
ami Shiva—both from the pantheon of tho 
Brahmins. Three other personified principles 
of evil were set in the Council of die Bad; 
and thus the armies of the air 'were marshaled 
to elevate or debase, to aid or destroy the 
children of mankind. 

The faith of the Modes was by no means 
exclusively a religion of theoretic beliefs. 
There was much of practical ethics in tho 
Bystem. Human duty was clearly recognized, 
and its doctrines inculcated both hy precept 
and law. The groat cardinal principles of 
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tight living were as well defined as by any , 
of the pagan nations. Truth in word niul 
purity in life wore regarded ns the foundations 
■of society. Piety towards the gods and indus¬ 
try in honest endeavor were virtues without 
which life was worthless. It is in evidence 
that the Modes were capable of sound thought 
on moral subjects. Every actiou was traced 
to its motives and judged accordingly. Hu¬ 
man conduct was weighed according to the 
thought which produced, the word which ex¬ 
pressed, aud the deed which embodied it. One 
Df the most hcautiful aspects of the system 
was that which carried morality into the ordi¬ 
nary pursuits of life. Sraosha expected of 
men tlmt they should till the soil. It was a 
religious duty to do so. To destroy weeds 
and brambles was well pleasing in the sight 
of Ahura-Miwdfto. To cut down thorns and 
to speak the truth were ROta the same in na¬ 
ture and results. All the people were re¬ 
quired to devote themselves in whole or in 
part to the work of tillage. Ahurn-Mazdfto 
■expected it. Zoroaster taught it. Piety de¬ 
manded it—not only this, but a filial obedience 
to the will of the True God and reverence 
for his holy angels. 

The sacrifices of the Medes generally de¬ 
manded the shedding of blood, but not the 
blood of raeu. The animal most offered was 
■the horse. It was reckoned most pleasing to 
the deities that this noble creature should 
bleed before the altar. Oxen, sheep, and 
goats were also offered up as victims. The 
sacrifice was made by the priests. The flesh 
was held on high and waved before the sacred 
fire, and then the consecrated parts were 
eaten at a solemn feast. 

“ How happy art thou who hast come here 
to us from mortality to immortality I " Such 
were the words with which the orchaugel, 
Volni-Mano, welcomed the soul of the right¬ 
eous Mecle iuto the abodes of the blest. For 
the soul of man was deathless. The spirits 
of the wicked and the good alike survived the 
shock of death. When the mortal pang was 
over the liberated soul—whatever might bo 
its moral status—traveled a long and narrow 
path towards the unseen world. On the hither 
side of the gate of paradise was there the 
N. —Vol. i —u 


"Bridge of the Gatherer.” Who could go 
over it? Only tho righteous. Them the angel 
Sraosha aided with liis lmnd and his counsel. 
The bad fell off into the ahyte. Upward to 
the throne of Ahum-Mnzdiio ascended the 
souls of the good. Before thfeso were set the 
delectable joys of paradise. But all tho evil 
spirits went down in outer darkness, to be 
chilled with bitter winds and to sit nl poison¬ 
ous banquets. Such were heaven and hell. 

It does not appear that tho earlier Znroas- 
trians believed in the resurrection of the body. 
At a later date, however, the doctrine was in¬ 
troduced aud taught by the Magi. The later 
portions of the Zendavesta show conclusively 
that the belief in the raising up of the dead 
was a recognized dogma at the date of that 
part of the Median biblo in which the refer¬ 
ences occur. The doctrine of tlia immortality 
of the soul was not involved with the notion 
of the resurrection, but existed as an earlier 
belief fundamental to tho faith of the Medes. 

The myths of Media were many and inter¬ 
esting. One of the most important wns that 
relating to the origin and primitive state of 
man. The early condition of the humnn race 
was one of happiness. It was an Age of 
Gold. The people were ruled by King YniA. 
It was a land of sunsnine and peace. Sum¬ 
mer reigned; tho vino flourished; blossoma 
filled the air. 'For a long time a contented 
and flourishing race honored their good king 
and lived without sorrow. By and by tho 
aspect of nature changed- Winter came. Tho 
beauty of the world was destroyed by bitter 
frosts. Tlion King Yinm and his people re¬ 
moved to auother country more delightful 
than the first. In this land, according to the 
Vendidad, there was ''neither overbearing nor 
mean-spiriteduess, neither stupidity nor vio¬ 
lence, neither poverty nor deceit, neither pu¬ 
niness nor deformity, neither huge teeth nor 
bodies beyond the usual measure." Whether 
of the flowers of the gardens, the fruits of tho 
fields, or the cattle upon the lulls, no other 
land was so beautiful and good ns this second 
home of the primitive Aryans. It wns the 
golden epoch, whieh the patriotic imagination 
of the poets has ever depicted as the first and 
most glorious state of the human race. 
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The second great mythical hero of the 
Medes was Thr<etona. He wns tlio Bnctriun 
Beowulf—the slayer of dragons and extermi¬ 
nator of monsters. By him was slain the 
great devil Zohak, a mighty dragon, having 
41 three mouths, three tails, six eyes, and a 
thousand scaly lings,” and who had his lair iu 
tho frozen poaks of tho Elburz. A second 
myth gave ail nccouut of another dragon more 
ambitious and terrible than Zohak. The name 
of this second monster was Cnavidhaka. He 
boasted that ho would convert the wliolo Bley 
into a chariot, and that ho would hornees to¬ 
gether Ahurn-Mazdilo and Ahriraim and drive 
them ns his horses through the lieaveus. Such a 
disgrace to the hierarchies, good and bad, wns 
not to be tolerated or thought of. A third 
boro appeared on the scene, tho inheritor of 
tho renown of Yima, called Keiussasha. He 
alow the boastful dragon and gave peace to 
earth and Bky. 

These traditions of tho ancieut Medes give 
ft tolerably adequate notion of the current and 
sweep of their myth-mnfdng powers nud cre¬ 
ative imagination. It is especially interesting 
to note that their legends are of the same 
general character as those presented in the 
poems of the Greeks and Homans—that is, 
heroic. Carrying tho analogy further, it is 
easily discoverable that tho traditions of the 
Teutonic nations of Northern Europo belong 
to the same'epic catalogue of stories with 
those of the Persian plain mid Indus Valley. 
Korcsnspa, Achilles, ./Eneas, Beowulf, Coour 
de Lion—they ore all one in nature—all men 
rising by heroic exploits to the rank and fame 
of demigods. And this is another proof and 
illustration of the common origin and race 
affinities of all the Aryan families and tribes. 

Thus it may be seen that tho religion of 
the Msdes, beginning with a tolerably distinct 
expression of monotheism and with peculiarly 
spiritual forms of worship, degenerated to a 
certain extout into that dualisfcic folly which 
makes tho world to be warred for by conflict¬ 
ing principles of good and evil. Tho latter 
system embraced hierarchies of angels, and 
finally personified the. adverse forces of nature 
into demons of high and low estate. 

It vet remains to mention a third form of 


roligious faith adopted by tho Iranic nations, 
and afterwards made famous iu the litera¬ 
ture of the West. This is the celebrated 
system of Maoism. As the Medes in their 
epoch of power pressed their way to the west 
and north they come’into contact with the- 
Scythiau tribes of Armenia and Kurdistan. 
Iu these mountainous regions wns the seat of 
tho Mngiau system. Here tlio fire-temples- 
were built, of which not a few still stand as 
mute witnesses of one of the strangest aspects 
of tho religious beliefs of mankind. The faith 
of tho Magi can hardly bo classified with any 
other ever accepted and taught by men. It 
made the cleinouts of nature tho direct objects- 
of worship. It was not that some power pre¬ 
sided over those elements that might be rever¬ 
enced and adored, but the physical fact wad 
itself the thing worshiped as divine. The 
elemonts of nature were four: fire, water, 
earth, and air. Of these the first was the 
most energetic aud sublime. The consuming 
flame was the highest manifestation of the- 
chVfne presence. Before this beautiful phe¬ 
nomenon in whoso rapturous embraco tlio ma¬ 
terials of the world molted into ashes, th* 
awed worshiper stood in silent adoration. So 
tho priest built mi altar, and the sacred Are 
caught from heaven, wns kindled and kept 
burning always. The priest wns the Holy 
Magus. No cither might attend tho altars or 
conduct tho mystic rites. Through him only 
might the common worshiper approach the- 
divine presence aud he reconciled by prayer 
and sacrifice. Tho sacred emblem, flaming on 
the altar, inspired tho profoundcst awe and 
reverence. No breath of any mortal might 
be blown upon it without pollution. The- 
burning of dead bodies was a horrid profana¬ 
tion. Of the sacrificial offerings only a frag¬ 
ment of fat was given to tlio flame. 

The Water was also sacred. The swi fit-flow¬ 
ing river or placid lnlco was defiled with any un¬ 
clean touch of man. No drop of blood might, 
mingle with the wave, nnd .the laving of hu¬ 
man hands loft behind the stains of sin. In 
like manner the bosom of Earth was holy. 
To profane the sacred roil was solemnly inter¬ 
dicted. No corpse might repose therein, nor 
any draff be thrown upon the divine ground 
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Likewise wan the Am adored anti propitiated 
with offerings. 

All the ceremonial of the Magi an faith 
was conducted by the priests. The sons of 
Levi had not more exclusive jurisdiction over 
the altars of Israel than did the Magi over 
those on which were kindled the sacred fires 
of the East. Nor was the Magus hirnsclf 
unlike the Levitical priest. In person and 
apparel the two impressed the beholder ns be¬ 
longing to tho same doss of hierarchs. Both 
were members of a caste. Both inherited the 
priestly office from their fathers. Both exhib¬ 
ited a lofty monitor and solemn air caught 
from the severe and lofty conceptions of their 
respective systems. Tho Magus wore a white 
robe and a stately miter, from which, on either 
aide, depended a lappet, whereby the BidoB.of 
the face were concealed. He boro in his hand 
a bundle of tamarisk twigs—the sacred em¬ 
blem of his sacerdotal and prophetical office. 
By him thuB clad and oxnltcd in the eyes of 
the multitude the sacrifices were prepared and 
offered, and tho lihntions of milk and honey 
poured forth boforo tho fires of the altar. For 
hours together he chanted hymns and uttered 
mystical incantations. Before him even the 
king and the noble stood with humble tokens 
of reverence, while tho common worshiper 
looked up awe-struck and trembling. 

A strange practical question in the Median 
system of belief was the postmortem disposition 
of human bodies. The dead might not be 
burned, for by that method tho sacred fire 
would bo defiled. Nor might a corpse be' 
buried in the ground or consigned to the 
river, for in that cose tho one or the other of 
the elements would bo polluted. Likewise to 
leave the body to bo gradually resolved by 
tlie slow action of tho atmosphere was a pro¬ 
fanation of the fourth great object of worship. 
The last, however, seemed to be the least ap¬ 
palling • profanation of the sacred elements, 
and was accordingly sometimes adopted. But 
a more general way was to expose the dead to 
bo devoured by beasts and birds of prey; and 
this method is still followed by the Guebres 
of Persia and India. Round towers, called 
the Towers of Silence, and built according to 
a pattern prescribed in the Zendavesta, are 
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erected at various points, and mi tho tops of 
these circular towers, doorless and windowlces, 
are set a kind of hoppers constructed of iron 
grates. Into these the bodies of the dead are 
thrown, and when tho vultures and crows 
have stripped the skeleton boro and torn 
away tho tendons, the bones drop through 
the grating into tlio inclosed space of the 
tower. Tho revolting features of this method, 
however, prevented its universal adoption at 
nny period of Mcdiun history. As a kind of 
compromise between the humanity of the peo¬ 
ple and the rigor of the priests another plan' 
was substituted, which consisted ill covering 
the bodies of tho dead with a layer of wax, 
so ns to prevent contact with, and conse¬ 
quent defilement of, the earth. 

Tlie Magi claimed to lmvo tlie gift of divi¬ 
nation and prophecy. The bundlo of tamarisk 
rods which they bore about with them was 
tiro symbol and means of their prophetic pow¬ 
ers. The superstition of a divining agency in 
tho rods seems to have been imbibed from the 
Scytbiaus, whose priests used hunches of wil¬ 
low wands in ascertaining the things of the 
future. 1 The soothsayer was a popular char¬ 
acter and wns much sought after, as he ever 
lins been and ever will bo, until, in the slow 
evolution of civilization, the ignorant mul¬ 
titudes shall come to understand that the 
universe is governed by law. 

Practically considered, the most valuable 
part of the Mngian profession was that in 
which the priests were engaged in insecticide. 
The bad nninmls, the had reptiles, the bad 
bugs,—were not all these the work of Aliri- 
man ? So the Magus earned with him an in¬ 
strument for tho extermination of all the 
dragon’s brood of smnll pests in the earth. 
It was made a religious duty resting upon the 
priests to impale mid destroy wlmt creeping 
thing soever caught bis eye. Albeit, by the 

1 There is llttJo doubt that the absurd water 
witchery of modern times ie traceable to this far- 
off origin. The water witch of to-day is a lineal 
descendant of the Scythian Magus. Tlio forked 
switch of witch-h bm! has taken the place of tho 
rod of tamarisk, and the frontier conjurer traverses 
tho ground with the same serious face of perfect 
self-deception which tho priest of Media wore a 
thousand years before the birth of Ccesar. 
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roadside, the river bank, the mouldering wall 
of palace or town, the Magi sat all day long 
in a ceaseless warfare with snakes and mice 
and lizards. Nor frog, nor warm, nor fly 
escaped the vigil nut cruelty and inspired ha¬ 
tred of tho zealous hierarch of the fire-altars. 

Sucli <761*6 the principles and practices of 
Magism—the fire-worship of tho Medo-Bactriun 
nations. It was a picturesque rather than a 
powerful typo of roligion. To sue the white- 
robed and mitered priests on the inountnin- 


top, passing to and fro in solemn service 
before the altars on which were kindled the 
ever-burning fires, to hear them chanting 
weird hymns and uttering vague and awful 
prophecies, might well incite in an unscientific 
luul half-bnrbarous age emotions of sublimity 
mid feur—sentiments of nwo and devotion. 
But the old spiritual power of the Zoroustrian 
faith could hardly be compared in its in- 
fiueuca over life and conduct with tho more 
showy formality of the Mngion ceremonial. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—CIVIL, 

HETHER the Mahai, 
mentioned in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis as con¬ 
stituting a branch of the 
Japhetic family, meant 
the race of the Medes, is 
a question hot easily re¬ 
solved. The supposition, if allowed, would 
indicate for that race an antiquity much 
greater than cau he deduced from the Assyr¬ 
ian records. In favor of this hypothesis of 
great antiquity may ho mentioned the fact 
that elsewhere in the Old Testament the word 
Madai always signifies the Medes, and also the 
additional fact that Borosus succinctly declares 
that one of the earliest Clialdtcan dynasties, 
long before tho rise of the Assyrian Empire, 
was Median. The narrative states that this 
Median line of monniehs in Lower Mesopo¬ 
tamia resulted from a conquest made by the 
warlike race dwelling beyond the Zagros. 

This statement, mode by the native his¬ 
torian of Chnldicn, carries double weight, in 
that it involves a humiliating subjugation of 
his own people hy foreign armies—-a state¬ 
ment which, unless it wore true, would be 
forbidden hy patriotism. Tho references by 
Berosus and tho author of Genesis seem to 
point to the Medea ub one of the primitive 
races of mnukind, appearing on the horizon 
at a date as remote os two thousand years be¬ 
fore the common era. 

From these faint gleams of historio light 


AND MILITARY ANNALS. 

no more can bo said than that the Medes 
were a very ancient people. Of their onreer 
in peace and war at that remote epoch noth¬ 
ing whatever iB known. Veiled they are in 
the same impenetrable obscurity which dark¬ 
ens the beginnings of all human history. 
Negatively, the Zendavesfca shows that at the 
date of the composition of that Iranio bible 
(about B. C. 1000) tho Median nice had not 
yot begun to be felt in the aiTairs of nations. 
Not until a century and-a half after this date 
do the Medes actually emerge into the clear 
day of national life and activity. Before this 
time it cau bo said only with approximate 
certainty tlmt this people had made a conquest 
iu Clialdam and established over tlmt country 
a lino of kings. 

The actual annuls of Media, then, begin 
with tho latter half of tho ninth century before 
tho Christiau era! At this time Shalmaneser 
II. was king of Assyria. This monarch,, ac¬ 
cording to the records of his reign, made war 
into the country beyond the Zagros mount¬ 
ains, and while on one of his campaigns came 
in contact with tho Medes. A portion of the 
territory of this people was devastated; but 
the Assyrian records do not indicate such re¬ 
sistance on tho port of the Medes ns would be 
expected from a great or vigorous nation. 
The war, on the contrary, seems to have been 
such as a powerful monarch would wage with 
! scattered and badly organized tribes. 

After the death of Shalmaneser and the 
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accession of hie son, Slmmas-Yul, a second 
Assyrian invasion of Media occurred. The 
offense of the Medea seems to lmvo been 
merely the manifestation of a belligerent 
spirit. For this potentiality of war their 
country was again ravaged until Shamas-Vui 
and his army were satisfied, nud returned 
through the mountain passes to Nine veil. It 
was in this hard school of destructive, incur¬ 
sions that the Modes wero taught their first 
lessons in resistance and revenge. 

Assyria was now in the heyday of her 
power. To save themselves and tlicir country 
from further depredation the Modes adopted 
the expedient of tribute. As tho price of 
peace they agreed to pay an annual stipend. 
This policy was adopted in the reign of Vul- 
Lusli III., about the Hose of tho ninth cent¬ 
ury B. C. During the following one hundred 
yearn the Medea became more compact and 
populous. They lay Iiko n cloud along the 
eastern horizon of Assyria. Doubtless tho 
tribute had been paid only by those western 
tribes who had felt more thnu once the venge¬ 
ance of the Ninevite kings. The tribes to tho 
cost had remained comparatively free from 
foreign domination. 

In tho meantime n growth of nationality 
had fired the spirit of the Medes, and tho 
presence of thnt spirit gave the Assyrians 
warning tliat actual subjugation was necessary 
to the maintenance of their authority hoyoud 
the mountaius. So Saigon the Groat, in the 
year B. C. 710, determined to subdue tho 
oountry and annex it to his dominions. 
Armies were marched through the mountain 
passes. Military poets were established and 
filled with soldiers. Whole colonies of Medes 
were deported into Assyria, and their places 
were supplied either with Assyriaus or with 
captive bands of Samaritans, whom the mon¬ 
arch had recently brought home from his 
Western campaigns. Media was reorganized 
as a province of the Empire, and the tribute 
was systematically enforced, a part of the an¬ 
nual tax being a levy of horses for the b tables 
of the king and for the captains of his armies. 

The date of this subjugation of Media by 
Bargon corresponds almost exnatly with the 
reign of the half-fhbulous king Dkiocks, who. 


according to Herodotus, hccamo monarch of 
tho Medes in B. C. 708. The account long 
received as trim from the ohl Greek historian 
ia now known to have no foundation in tuct. 
On the contrary, at the very time u-signed by 
Herodotus for the successful revolt of Media, 
under tho leadership of Deioces, Saigon’s 
armies were wasting the country and destroy¬ 
ing its independence; and for sixty years 
after this event no serious insurrection oc¬ 
curred on the part of the subject people. 

During this period the domination of As¬ 
syria was extended eastward to the Elburz and 
to tho north-west Into Azerbijnn. Wanton ex¬ 
peditions wero undo through the country both 
by Sennacherib awl liis son, Ewhnddon, and 
towns and cities on tho remotest confines of 
Media wore cither destroyed or made tribu¬ 
tary. Occasionally some nomadic chief, hov¬ 
ering with his lawless bands on the outskirts 
of the Empire, wus seized and carried away 
us a curious spectacle for the gaze of the 
Ninevites. Such examples acted in tenorem, 
and the peace of the borders censed to be 
disturbed. 

. About the middle of the seventh century 
B. C., wo roach the solid ground in Median 
history. From tho year 875 to 660 B. C., is 
the epoch of myth and fable. Soon after the 
latter date the great Cyaxaues appeared on 
the scene, anti his coming heralded a com¬ 
plete cliange in the condition of the countries 
boyoud the Zagros. The beginning of this 
change was precipitated by the incursion of. 
new Aryan tribes from the direction of Bao- 
tria. The incursion ists were welcomed by 
their kinsmen, the Medes, who at heaTt de¬ 
tested tho Assyrian power, and were b£it too 
glad to find in an augmented and fresh popu¬ 
lation both the occasion and the mnterial of 
revolt, 

Cynxares placed himself, as .by natural 
selection, at the bend of this malcontent host 
of his countrymen, and the power of Assyria 
was soon overthrown as ihr weal as the mount¬ 
ains. The Scythian tribes still infesting this 
border country were reduced to submission, 
and the able and fearless Cyaxares set about 
the organization of an independent kingdom. 
Making his head-quarters and capital close to 
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tlie Zngros chain, he not only proved himself 
equal to the task of keeping the Assyrians at 
bay, but soon began to cast longing eyes 
through the mountain passes at the luxurious 
plains about Nineveh. 

The political condition of Assyria was at 
this time of such sort os to invite invasion. 
Asshut'-Bani-Pnl, now in the thirty-fourth year 
of bis reign, was, if not already in bis dotage, 
less vigilant than in his youth. Perhaps there 
was mixed with the general lethargy a certain 
contempt of danger; for when had the big¬ 
muscled soldiers of Assyria had cause to fear 
an enemy? Nevertheless, an enemy was at 
the gate. Cyaxavea, at the head of n large, 
courageous, but poorly disciplined army, 
poured through the mountains, nud the As¬ 
syrian king was suddenly confronted with a 
host that could no longer be despised. But 
tho aged monarch proved equal to the emer¬ 
gency. At the head of his army lie met tho 
Medes in the province of AdiabGmS. A severe 
battle was fought, in which, the old-time prow¬ 
ess of Assyria triumphed over the naked cour¬ 
age of the mountain soldiery of Media. Tho 
army of Cyaxares was terribly routed, nnd 
fell back pell-mell through the passes of the 
Zagros. The king’s father, Phraoutes, who, 
before his son’s accession, had been iu some 
sort king of tho Medes, was slain in the battle. 

The disaster was to have been expected. 
The Median army was a melange of half-bar¬ 
barians. What could they do against tlie war 
chariots of Nineveh ? Nothing but be mowed 
down like a harvest. Cyaxares was quick to 
take in the situation. He saw that bis defeat 
was directly chargeable to the constitution of 
his forces. Every chief had come at the head 
of his own clan, armed according to the rude 
resources of his province. Horse nnd foot 
were mingled. Bows and arrows, and spears, 
and slings, and darts made a medley of impo¬ 
tent weaponry. The king would remedy this 
condition of affairs, nnd by breaking up and 
reforming these heterogeneous bands of war¬ 
riors, would marshal forth an army. It was 
not long till the vigorous spirit of tlie mon¬ 
arch had pervaded and fired both soldiers nnd 
people. Discipline flashed along the ranks, 
and the sting of recent defeat kindled the 


angor of revenge. As soon ns his mixed host 
of Medes and Scythinns was brought into 
proper subordination, the king again set his 
face towards Assyria. 

There was now an orderly invasion. Asshur- 
Bani-Pol took the field as before. The two 
armies met a short distance from Nineveh. 
The Assyrians were borne down before the 
new foe from tho mountains, and were driven, 
after a decisive battle, behind the ramparts 
of the capital. Hard after thorn onmo tho 
avenging Medes. A siege was begun, but be¬ 
fore it Imd progressed to the extent of endan- 
geriug the city, the attention of Cyaxares was 
suddenly recalled .by a crisis in the affairs of 
his own country. 

It was the Scythians. As already said the 
southernmost tribes of this barbaric race had 
been easily subdued by tho Medes. The two 
peoples south of the Caucasus had to some 
extent mingled together. A part of the army 
of Cyaxares was Scythic. But the great body 
of trans-Caucasian Scyths hod felt only so 
much of this Median ascendency us to excite 
resentment. The hostile feelings of the north 
gathered head. While Cyaxares was still en¬ 
gaged with tho Assyrians boyond the Zagros 
the Scythic host poured down into Azcrbijan 
and headed for Echatona. But Cyaxares 
hastily returning from Nineveh confronted 
them and prepared for battle. A savage con¬ 
flict ensued, in which the reckless audacity of 
the Scythinns proved more than a match for 
the disciplined forces of tlio Medes. Cyax¬ 
ares was defeated, mid he nud his subjects 
wero compelled to seek refuge in the walled 
towns nnd to sue for pence. Madyb, the 
Scythic lender, dictated terms, which were 
less severe than might have been oxpeoted 
from a barbaric chieftain victorious in battle. 
An annual stipend was imposed after the man¬ 
ner of civilized states, and Cyaxares was al¬ 
lowed to retain his crown, tributary to his 
conqueror. Doubtless tho easy terms imposed 
by the triumphant bniDaimiis was duo to the 
fact that their incursion arose rather from tho 
inspiration of the plunder thau the lust of 
conquest. Albeit, tlie character of Media as 
a cold nud upland region, with little accumu¬ 
lated wealth, was not such ns to entice or lone 
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.retain a horde of the hungry and omnivorous 
beasts from beyond the Caucasus. The low* 
lying plains of the south-west, rich in fields 
•of pulse and vineyards, were better calculated 
to appease the unappeasable maws of such 
.savages. 

The condition was now that of foreign 
domination and terrorism. The Scythians 
.after their manuer pitched their teuta hero 
and there over the country. Their flockB and 
herds were pastured on the lauds of the sub¬ 
ject Medcs, who with mixed feelings of hatred 
and fear found themselves unable to thwart 
or stay the fierce wills of the barbaric leeches 
that had fastened on the veins of their coun¬ 
try. In such a situation energy and industry 
were at a discount. The more a district was 
•cultivated the more it was ravaged. The less 
cultivated parts fared better. The roving 
habits of the oppressors carried them from 
one region to another. The walled town was 
alio lit the only refuge for the galled and des¬ 
perate Medcs, who were afraid to offer resist¬ 
ance either by stratagem or open revolt. 

For some years the reign of terror continued 
until the Soyths by dispersion into various 
.provinces became less of a scourge—less im¬ 
minently dangerous to the subject people. 
By aud by the invaders filed off in large uuro- 
’bers into Assyria, Babylonia, and Palestine, 
renewing their ravages everywhere to the very 
.gates of Egypt. Many bauds remained under 
thoir ohiefs in Media, but the native subjects 
of Cyaxares began to breathe more easily, 
.and their long smothered wrath roBe in pro¬ 
portion ns the danger disappeared. In this 
juncture of affairs the king himself deter¬ 
mined to set the example of revenge and de¬ 
struction. 

Cyaxares made a feast. Treachery was 
mixed in the, cups. The appetite of the 
■Scythians became the means of their ruin 
and overthrow. The invited ohiefs were plied 
with drink until they lay stupid, whereupon 
the hidden bands of armed Modes broke into 
the banquet hall, and slew them all without 
.raovoy. The sound of the murderous work 
was heard beyond the palace, and a popular 
fury broke out against the savage oppressors 
-of the land. The incensed people look up 


what weapons soever they could, and hewed 
right and left in a war of extermination. No 
records have beeu preserved of the struggle. 
It is known only that the Scythians wore 
completely overwhelmed. Those who escaped 
the avenger’s hand were driven through the 
passes of the Caucasus into their native 
haunts. So complete was the overthrow that 
scarcely a trace of the foreign domination 
remained iu the country which the barbarians 
had held and ravaged for a period of years. 

As soon as the Scythians had censed to be 
a terror, the Medes renewed their project of- 
iuvadiog Assyria. That great Empire had 
fallen into decrepitude. Saracus, the reigning 
monarch, was an unworthy successor of those 
mighty kings who for centuries had dominated 
the better parts of Western Asia. The out¬ 
skirts of the kingdom lay open aud invited 
attack. Tho resources at the command of 
Saracus were ns little adequate to supply tho 
means of resistance as was the king capable 
of hurling back an invader. As soon as Cy- 
axares could muster and discipline his forces, 
lie entered with renewed energy upon the 
cherished plan of Assyrian subjugation. 

At this time the viceroyalty of Clialdffla, 
which had been n dependency of Assyria for 
more than a half century, had recovered' in 
some measure tho influence and renown of 
her pristine era. The Assyrian yoke, though 
not especially galling, was nevertheless a— 
yoke. No insurrections had occurred} but 
with the decadence of Assyria the elements 
centering at Babylon were rife for mischief. 
In this condition of affairs the Median inva¬ 
sion, led by Cyaxares in person, was precipi¬ 
tated. Before beginning his campaign, how¬ 
ever, the king of the Medes took the 
precaution to test the loyalty of the Baby¬ 
lonian viceroy. That notable was in no mood 
to be virtuous, and. readily yielded to the 
overtures of the Median king. It was ar¬ 
ranged that an army of revolting Babylonians 
should march up the Tigris simultaneously 
with the approach of Cyaxares from the east. 
The Assyrians would thus be struck in flank 
and front, and the capital would stagger under 
the blow. 

Meanwhile Baracus was informed of the 
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conspiracy. His weakness was sparred by 
alarm into such activity ns his effete adminis¬ 
tration was capable of exhibiting. As the 
hcBt expedient he divided his forces, sending 
one army down the river to resist the np- 
pronchiug Babylonians, while the main divi¬ 
sion under his own command was directed 
eastward to confront Cyaxarcs. Nabopolussar, 
the Babylonian governor, had in the mean 
time fiillon without reserve into the arms of 
the Modes. fie had been astute enough to 
discover at once the waning star of Assyria 
and the coming Median ascendency. He also 
saw the advantages of his position, and espe¬ 
cially his opportunity to set a high prico upon 
his defection from Assyria. He accordingly 
proposed to Cyaxarcs, in answer to tlio over¬ 
tures of the latter, that the conditions of his 
betrayal of his sovereign should he an alliance 
of fortunes between Media uud Babylonia; 
' that he himself should continue ruler of the 
latter country; aud that Cyaxoves, as an 
earnest of good faith, should give his daugh¬ 
ter Arayitis to ho the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, 
son of Nahopcilaswir, and heir of the Babylo¬ 
nian viceroyalty. To these conditions Cynx- 
ares at once assented, and the double march 
on Nineveh began. 

The campaign that followed was one of 
battles and vicissitudes. The combined army 
of Medes and Babylonians was mot on the 
advance, and twice defeated by the aroused 
hosts of Apayria. Cyuxarca fell hack into the 
mountains, only to coiue again, and again 
suffer dofent. He and his ally then retreated 
into Babylonia, and were reinforced by fresh 
contingents from Media. A third advance 
was made. The Assyrian camp was surprised 
by night and ruinously routed. The broken 
• fragments rolled back into Nineveh, and the 
victorious invaders advanced to the siege. 

Once within the walls, the Assyrians felt 
secure, for, in expectancy of sucli a disaster, 
•the city had been garrisoned and supjilied 
with provisions aud stores. For more than 
two years the awkward but dauntless besieg¬ 
ers beat iwiuud tlio invested capital. It was 
naked ferocity attacking a reck. Blit by aud 
by Nature joined the conspiracy. With the 
rainy season of tlio third year the Tigris rose 


bank fall, and threatened to do wliat the 
clumsy enginery of Media seemed impotent 
to accomplish. The turbid tide rolled higher, 
boat tlio city bastions, und finally swept away 
the walls and lot in the wolvos of conquest. 
Surncus—such is the tradition of the event— 
shrank into his palace, heaped up the antique- 
splendors of his ancestors, mounted tlio pile 
with his wives and concubinos, aud perished: 
in tlio flames. 

Such was the fall of Nineveh and of the 
great Assyrian Empire. The collapse was* 
complete. It only remained for Cyaxarcs. 
and Nubopolassar to make such use of thoir 
victory as should secure tlio vast harvest of 
conquest. It seems that both the Median, 
nioimrch and his ally wore in a faith-keeping 
mood in tlio presence of their success. Instead 
of quarreling about the ‘spoils of war thoy 
agreed to remain on terms of amity and divide 
the world betwocn them. A division was ac¬ 
cordingly made. Nabnpolnssar received Bab¬ 
ylonia, Susiana, Chnklrea, and the whole val¬ 
ley of the Lower Euphrates spreading out 
towards Arabia mid Egypt on tlic south-west. 
This the quondam viceroy and now king at 
ouco proceeded to organize into the kingdom 
of Babylon in—a power which will furnish the 
subject-matter of tlio following Book. 

CyrixnveB himself took what lmd constituted 
the Assyrian Empire proper, embracing all 
the northern portion of Mesopotamia and the 
provinces thorounto adjacent. This vast and 
important region, added to Ills own kingdom 
of Media, gave, not only territorially, but also 
a9 it" respects population and resources, suffi¬ 
cient scope for the exercise of all the energies 
and ambitions of die victorious monarch. 
Thus out of the wreck of Assyria arose two 
separate and independent empires, Media on 
the east, and Babylonia oil the south and 
west. And contrary to the natural expect¬ 
ancy excited by such a beginning, tlio two- 
powers, instoad of broils and wnr, contiuucd to 
cultivate the friendliest relations. 

Cyaxarcs had couquered Nineveh, hut lmd 1 
not conquered a peace. The elements of hos¬ 
tility were active iu his dominions. The Scytn- 
lans who had been thrown off from his own 
kingdom of Media were aggregated in band?* 
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in various parts, and wo led to depredations 
by chiefs of greater or less ability and ambi¬ 
tion. Besides, the northern provinces of As¬ 
syria, long time restless under the oppressions 
of the Niuevito kings, sought eagerly in the 
downfall of Saracus an occasion and opportu¬ 
nity of revolt. Doubtless Cyaxures liimself 
had grown wurlike, and was not displeased at 
the hostile turbulence which promised further 
gratification to his ambition. He accordingly 
entered upon a career of conquest ■which ex¬ 
tended, through many vicissitudes of victory 
and defeat, over a period of move than ten 
years. 

The general excuse for the wars which 
followed was that common foo of the times— 
the Scytbs. To pursue these barbarians into 
what territories soever they might have in¬ 
vaded was claimed us a just measure of re¬ 
venge -on the part of Cyaxares. Albeit, iu 
many instances the Medina king was hailed, 
even at the head of a consuming army, ns a 
deliverer from the scourge of Asia. But iu 
those provinces and countries in which the 
inhabitants were of Turanian origin, and there¬ 
fore of nomadic habits, .the people frequently 
made common cause with the Soyths iu the 
attempt to beat back the more civilized ad¬ 
vance of Cynxares and the Medes. 

The two countries aguinst which tho arras 
Df the Median king were first directed were 
Armenia and Cappadocia. These vast districts, 
half-organized out of barbarism, were still in¬ 
habited by native tribes, together with large 
numbers of invaders precipitated from various 
regions. Borne of these belonged to the Tu¬ 
ranian race; others were Aryans; many were 
Soyths—a wavering mass of savages and 
robbers. 

The first of these two countries had been a 
nominal dependency of Assyria. The Arme¬ 
nians lmd borne tho yoke and waited their 
opportunity. The high mountains and im¬ 
penetrable fastnesses of the region gave a nat¬ 
ural barrier to invasion, but the will of Cyax- 
are$ surmounted the ramparts of nature and 
the Armenians were subdued in a vigorous 
campaign. Cappadocia lay still more remote, 
but the Mede paused riot until not only this 
country but also the far-off tribes of Colohiuns, 


Iberians, and Moschi were brought into sub¬ 
jection. By these conquests the buivlera of 
the Median Empire were extended on tho 
north to the Caucasus, and on the west to 
tho river Halys. Jt does not appear that the 
campaigns were bitterly waged or long con¬ 
tinued. Tho races with whom Cyaxares con¬ 
tended were accustomed to mastery by some 
military power, mid that of the king of tho 
Medes was not more odious tlinu had been 
the domination of the Assyrians. 

More important by fin* was the next cam* 
paign of Cyaxares, directed against the king¬ 
dom of Lydia. To enter this country ho 
must crof>s tho Ifalys—tho Rubicon of Asia 
Minur. Tho pretext for doing so was the 
pursuit of tho Scythians; but the Lydians 
readily divined the real motive and made prep¬ 
arations for resistance. A league was formed 
among the princes of Asia Minor to oppose 
the further progress of tho Modes to the west. 

These formidable preparations rather incited 
than coaled the purpose of Cyaxares. He 
summoned the Babylonians to his aid, and 
gathered from various provinces contingents- 
of troops and provisions. With a great array 
lio marched westward, and began the invasion 
of Lydia. Ho found in Alyattcs, king of 
that country, a foeinan worthy of his steel. 
It was no longer a campaign against semi- 
savages, but a regular military combat between 
opposing armies. Success varied from side to 
side. Several luu*d battles were fought, and 
in more than half of the conflicts the Lydians 
were victorious. In one instance a general 
and hotly contested engagement took place- 
in Vie night. For six years the war continued, 
until at Inst superstition, ended what the lust 
of conquest had beguu. Iu the midst of ft 
hard fought battle, while the heated combat¬ 
ants were absorbed in the work of death, a 
mysterious shadow crept over tho face of Na¬ 
ture. The sunlight grew dim and cold iu the- 
dust of battle. A solar eclipse (B. C. 810) 
was hanging an ominous curtain over the- 
heavens.- A sudden awe fell on the armies; 
then, silence; and then, as the darkness deep¬ 
ened, horror and quaking. An unscientific 
age fears not man but the gods. 

The battle was at an end. Rabopolassttf 
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■of Babylon, on the part of the Median mon- 
.arch, and Syenuesis, king of Cilicia, on the 
part of the Lydian allies, came forward on 
the field and made mutual proposals of peace. 
The threatening heavens made the negotia¬ 
tions easy. It was agreed to end the war on 
the spot. The Scythians were forgotten. The 
■dominions of Alyattes were to be left intact by 
his friend, the king of the Medea. All things 
were to be as thoy were before, and some 
things better. For the two amiable sovereigns 
ratified the compact by marrying Aryenis, the 
-daughter of the Lydian king, to the young 
Astyages, son and heir of Cyaxares. And to 
-make all things sure, each of the kings punc¬ 
tured his uiin and gave the bleeding wound 
to the lips of the other. Eaoli of the friends 
•drew the life of the othor from the wound. 
Alas, for the deeds of the past. 

It is proper in this connection to give some 
:accouut of the previous history of the coun¬ 
try with which the Medes were thus brought 
into contact. The kingdom of Lydia wns one 
■of the most ancient of all Asia Minor. Tm- 
•ditiou pointed to an origin at least seven 
hundred years before the time of Cyaxares. 
Three dynasties of kings had ruled the uatiou, 
the Atyndro, the Heraclidie, and the Merm- 
nadee. Of the first house there had been 
■four kings; of the second, twenty-two; of the 
third, four—thirty recorded reigns, besides 
-several conjectural. The most ancient nnmo 
■of the country was Mflconm, anti the people 
were called Maonians; but under Lydtjb, the 
■second of the Atynd kings, the name was 
■changed in his own honor to Lydia. 

The Lydian legends were full of great 
.pretensions. One tradition recited that both 
Belus and Ninus—the mythical founders of 
Babylon and Nineveh—were Lydian princes 
«ent forth to establish kingdoms in Mesopota¬ 
mia. Colonies had been planted—so said the 
mytli9—in the remotest parts of tho world, 
Suoh an origin was claimed for the Etruscnns 
-of Italy, and for other primitive states of the 
west of Europe. A Lydian general, named 
Ascalns, had led an army to the extreme 
soxith-weat, and built the city of Ascnlon in 
•Syria. 

The more authentic annals of Lydia go 


back to about the beginning of tho ninth cent¬ 
ury B. C. It is probable that the two dynas¬ 
ties, the Heraclid® and the Mermnadm, were 
different branches of the same house. So 
much is indicated by the feuds between them 
and by the common names occurring in both 
lists of kings. The later Heraclide monarchy 
lmd treated the princes of the Mermnadra with 
injustice, born of distrust and jealousy; and 
this wrong grew to such proportions that the 
MermnAds were obliged to seek safety in exile. 

Their partisans, however, mniutained their 
cause, and anon the banished lenders re¬ 
turned, put the Heraclide king to death, and 
established their own chief, named Gyges, on 
tho tin-one of Lydia. This revolution, occur¬ 
ring in the beginning of the eighth century, 
marked the commencement of a new era of 
vigor and prosperity of the kingdom. It was 
from this time that the wealth of Lydia became 
proverbial throughout the known world. Gy¬ 
ges himself was one of the riohest rulers of 
his epoch. Magnificent gifts wore sent by him 
to the oraole of Delphi, in Greece. Sardis, 
his capital, was a rich and luxurious city, and 
in both art and commerce his kingdom hod 
great fame. Nor was his reputation less war¬ 
like than that of his predecessors. He ad¬ 
vanced his arms to the Aegean, thus coming 
iuto conflict with the Greek colonists of Asia 
Minor, most of whom he subdued and made 
tributary to 1 hb kingdom. All the western 
coasts looking out towards tho Mediterranean 
felt his power and acknowledged his greatness. 

The kingdom of Lydia was not free from 
the common calamity of the times. The trans- 
Caucasian barbarians were not likely to over¬ 
look a field so promising in plunder. From 
this direction came the fierce Cimmerians, 
spreading terror and ruin through the coun¬ 
fry. Gyges, having first sought and obtained 
the help of the Assyrians, gave battle to the 
invaders, and inflicted a decisive blow. Of 
the routed Cimmerians many were killed and 
many taken prisoner's, of whom not a few 
were sont ns ft present to Aeslrur-Bani-Pal at 
Nineveh. In a second war with the same rude 
and turbulant race fortune completely forsook 
the banners of the king. He himself was slain 
in a gi*cat battle, and the people and soldiery 
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were obliged to seek rofuge in the walled 
towns. Fascinated by the fabulous wealth of 
Sardis, the barbarians hesiogod the city, and 
after a long investment, succeeded in break¬ 
ing in and reducing every thing to ruin. 
Only the citadel held out against the venge¬ 
ance of the furious men of the North. 

A period of prostration followed this over¬ 
throw. The Asiatic Greeks dependent on 
Lydia recovered their freedom. The emanci¬ 
pation of the const cities, however, was hut 
•of brief duration, for in the next reigu after 
that of Gyges the Lydians lwd already suffi¬ 
ciently recovered from the Cimmerian ravugos 
to continue and maintain their conquests in 
the extreme west of Asia Minor. The cities 
•of Smyrna and Miletus wore taken, and the 
territory of Clazomenro devastated in a suc¬ 
cessful campnign conducted by the Lydian 
king. 

After Gyges the most distinguished ruler 
■of Lydir was his great-grandson, Alyattes. 
This monarch undertook the work of expell¬ 
ing the Cimmerians and their descendants 
from the kingdom. Large districts were al¬ 
most exclusively inhabited by this people. 
•Contact with o ; vilization had somewhat modi¬ 
fied their warlike habits, hut they were still 
•sufficiently vengeful to be an object of terror 
as well as of aversion. To expel these in¬ 
truders ot once and forever was not an easy 
task, but was less so than when in the time 
•of active invasion they were fresh in their 
native ferocity. Alyattes succeeded in clear¬ 
ing not only his own kingdom, but nil Asia 
Minor of the scourge that had so long threat¬ 
ened and lashed the nations of Western Asia. 
Lydia, Bithynia, Paphlagouia, Phrygia, and 
■Cilioia were all freed from the terror which 
had oppressed them. 

A great cause of the prosperity and wealth 
•of the Lydian kingdom was the natural fer¬ 
tility of the country. No other of all Asia 
Minor had so rich a soil. Not only was this 
true of the field and glebe and orchard, but 
-the sands also yielded their treasure. The 
•bed of the Pactolus, flowing through the cap¬ 
ital, glittered with gold. In this fact is 
founded the well authenticated claim of tho 
.Lydians to be regarded as the inventors of 


coined money. They were n frank and merry 
people, having great sociability and not a little 
artistic taste. The game of ball, which for 
more than two thousand years has been the 
dernier report of the boys of the world, is 
said liy Herodotus to have been invented by 
the sport-loving Lydians. So also of dice and 
several other popular games which still but* 
vive. They were musicians, having many 
peculiar instruments on which they produced 
sweet nud plaintive melodies. In the active 
sports and in the discipline of war they were 
second only to the Assyrians and Medea. In 
the management of the horse they greatly ex¬ 
celled. The cavalry wing was an important 
branch of the Lydian army, and long before 
the time of Alyattes tho cavalrymen of the 
service numbered thirty thousand. 

After tho Battle of the Eclipse, Western 
Asia presented three great kingdoms: Media, 
Babylonia, Lydia—all at pence. The princes 
and princesses of the three powers were inter¬ 
married, nud the affinities thus established, 
strengthened by treaty stipulations, furnished 
strong bonds of amity. Aryenis, the daugh¬ 
ter of Alyattes and sister of Croesus, was 
married to Astyages, the crown prince of 
Media; and Amvitia, the sister of Astyages, 
was wedded to Nebuchadnezzar, tho heir ap¬ 
parent to the throne of Babylonia. Nor were 
the royal brothers-iu-law in such proximity of 
territory as to be much vexed with each oth¬ 
er's minor movements mid ambitions. Eoba- 
taua, Babylon, and Sardis stood well opart, 
and opportunity was thus given to the mem¬ 
bers of tho three royal houses to love and ad¬ 
mire each other—at a distance. 

Thus, after the crisis of B. C. 0X0, a half 
century of peace elapsed. The previous 
times had been filled with turbulence and 
bloodshed. For more than five hundred 
yea re there had not been such on epoch of 
quiet as that which followed the treaty be¬ 
tween Cyaxaves and Alyattes. All three of 
the monarchies grew strong, prospered, flour¬ 
ished. Even the dependent provinces, not 
greatly distressed with tributes, felt the glow 
of peace. In the whole of Western Asia 
there was a marked advance in the elements 
of civilization. The ouly disturbance of these 
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peaceful tendencies was from tlic direction of 
Syria and Egypt. In this quarter there were 
several hostile movements which broke the 
quiet of Babylonia. 

With the revival of Egyptian affairs un¬ 
der Psametik I., the old ambition of the 
Phnmohs to dominate tho East returned. 
Actuated hy this motive, the king just men¬ 
tioned, extending his power in tho direction 
of Palestine, bosiegcrl and captured tho city 
of Ashdorl, and thus established himself in a 
Btrong fortress beyond the limits of Africa. 
Following up this advantage, Pharaoh Ncclio, 
sou and successor of Psanietik, overthrew 
Josinh, king of Judah, in the battle of Me- 
ghldo, und afterwards, making head towards 
the Euphrates, took Carchcinish, and com¬ 
pelled the submission of nearly tho whole of 
Syria. The provinces thus overran, however, 
had fallen to Knbopolnssar at the division of 
the Assyrian Empire, and thus the Babyloni¬ 
ans were aroused to the dofenso of their rights. 

Nebuchadnezzar made lmsto to punish the 
intrusion into his kingdom. At the head of his 
army he ailvnuced against Necho ut Carol 1 c- 
misli, overthrew him in battle, and drove him 
precipitately out of tho country. Egypt in 
turn was made to feel the heel of invasion, 
and the Babyloninn borders were established 
to tho very gates of Pelusiuin. In all these 
Syrian wars of Nebuchadnezzar he was backed 
and assisted by his brother-in-law, Astyugcs, 
king of the Mcdes. 

Meanwhile the aged Cyaxnre9, the virtual 
founder of Median greatness, died. Ho was 
one of the great men of Ins times. States¬ 
manship can hardly be ascribed to a ruler of 
that cm; but Cyaxares had ambition, and 
waa able to go vein men. He could foresee 
an end from tho beginning, and could ndapt 
thereto the means most likely to secure the 
desired object. King of a warlike people, he 
showed himself fit to lend. First in a war¬ 
like nge, he maintained his ascendency to the 
end of life. By his conquests and abilities 
ho brought to his people the materials of a 
great kingdom; but to organize those materi¬ 
als into institutions befitting a commonwealth 
was a. work of which neither he waa capable 
nor his times desirous. ITis success, therefore, 


as a conqueror and a king lacked the element 
of stability. The greatness of his reign was 
the greatness of inorganic power supported by 
personal will* rather than by administrative 
forms or political wisdom. Alter a reign of 
forty j ears lie passed from the scene of his 
activities, und was succeeded by Astyagus. 

The accession of this prince wns in the 
year 593 B. C. Though not wanting in abili¬ 
ties, he wns leas ambitious than his father. 
It is more easy to inherit an empire than to 
win one; but inheritance is not u fact well 
calculated to develop the highest powers of 
manhood or kingship. Nor was the court of 
an oriental monarch a place to inspire those 
generous activities, without which great char¬ 
acter is impossible. 

The long reign of Astyages wae compara¬ 
tively uneventful. The most important occur¬ 
rence of his whole career—if we except the 
disaster of its close—wns an addition of terri¬ 
tory, which he had tho good fortune to secure 
rather by diplomacy than by war. On the 
north-eastern borders of Media lay tho coun¬ 
try of tho Cndusians.. They possessed not a 
little power and influence. More than once 
Cyaxares had thought to make war and sub¬ 
duo them; but his Western campaigns had 
drawn him away to larger enterprises. If the 
Cndusians were a temptation to the Medcs, 
the Mecles were a menace to the Cadusiaus. 
At the time of the accession of AstyngeB they 
were ruled by a king named Ou apiiernes, who, 
believing his country to he in dnngor, took 
wisdom into his counsel, and opened negotia¬ 
tions with the Median monarch relative to an¬ 
nexation. This odd piece of statecraft was 
successful; for Astyages was an easy-going 
king, who preferred peace to war, and waa 
very willing to make terms with the Cndusian 
ruler. So without bloodshed the dominions of 
that barbaric but politic prince were trans¬ 
ferred to Media, himself remaining ns viceroy. 

This stroke of good policy wns perhaps tho 
greatest achievement of Astynges. His social 
life was clouded, for ho was soilless. His 
Lydian wife, Amyitis, had brought him no 
heir. Other wives were sought; but no son 
came to tho palace of Ecbfttana. At last 
Tigmnia, a beautiful princeBS from Armenia, 
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sister o i Tigianes, king of that country, was 
given to the Medina kiug; but no son came 
with the gift. So ns the monarch grew old, 
it seemed not improbable that the throne 
would bo left without an occupant—a calamity 
to bo greatly dreaded iu those times and couu- 
tries, where the king is the state. Nor is it 
unlikely that in the prosont instance the child' 
lessnes? of Astyages was a circumstance of his 
final overthrow. 

In civil affairs the method of government 
adopted by the Mecliau kings differed not 
greatly from that of Assyria. The general 
oharacter of the royal court was the same as 
that of Nineveh. The monarch, except when 
called forth to war, was act seen in public. 
His seclusion was guarded by an elaborate 
retinue of court officers—mostly eunuchs. In 
dress the luxurious style of the Ninevite kings 
was adopted. Long robes of costly texture 
adorned the bodies of the courtiers, and the 
sovereign himself was magnificent. The halls 
of the palace flashed with many-colored gar¬ 
ments, red and purple, adorned with gold and 
gems. The wriBts of the officers were clasped 
with thick bracelets, and their necks with 
heavy chains. 

An audience with the king of ‘Media 
could only bo obtained through an elaborate 
ceremony. The monarch had one officer called 
his "Eye.” Another high worthy had the 
duty of conducting straugers into the majestic 
presence. A third bore liis cups; a fourth 
was his herald. After these were the guards 
of die palace, the torchbearers, and the ushers 
according to their several ranks. 

As in Assyria, the chief sport of the mon- 
archs of Media was hunting; and to this end 
public parks were established near the capital, 
into which wore brought multitudes of wild 
Rnimals, such as the kingly fancy delighted to 
pursue. At intervals the somewhat restricted 
excitements of the parks were exchanged for 
the freedom of the open country, when the 
king and his court went forth to hunt at will. 

One of the principal events of the reign 
of Oyaxares hod been the establishment of 
Mngism as the court religion. The priests of 
this faith were held in the highest honor, artd 
they made themselves.constantlv necessary to 


the superstition of the royal household. The 
kiug’s dreams must be interpreted. Omens 
and portent? must he explained. Matters of 
state policy must lie laid before the supernal 
powers. Who but the Magi should attend to 
these mysterious offices? Astyages, like his 
fnther, encouraged this priestly caste; gave 
them honors; made them influential in his 
govenmiout. Thus \tos developed in the state 
another antecedent of its destruction. For, 
ns will be presently seen, religious zeal against 
the prevailing customs of the court fired the 
enemies of Astyages iu the day of his over* 
throw. 

As the unwarlike king of the Medes grew 
old, destiny prepared for him and his kingdom 
a common catastrophe. Up to this time the 
kingdom of Persia, lying to the south and east 
of Media, bud attracted but little attention 
from any of the surrounding nations. What 
the relations of that country were to the Me¬ 
dian monarchy nudor Oyaxares Is not very 
clear. Perhaps the Persians, governed by 
native rulers, had held a sort of natural de¬ 
pendence on the court of Ecbatana. Being 
of the same race with the Modes they enjoyed 
some immunity from invasion. Indeed, there 
was less in the highlands of Persia to tempt 
the cupidity of a conqueror than in almost 
any other of the regions bordering on the Me¬ 
dian Empire. The habits and manners of the 
two peoples were alike, and the general mo¬ 
tives of war were for the most part wanting 
between them. No doubt there was a certain 
dependency—political, and perhaps tributary^* 
of the Persian upon the Median kings, but 
the former as well os the latter were hereditary 
monarch!?, and claimed distinguished relation¬ 
ships with the most honored royal families of 
Western Asia. 

Such was tho condition of nfihirs when, 
during the reign of Astyages, the young Per¬ 
sian prince Cyrus was a resident at the court 
of tho Mede. He was here to observe, to be 
educated, to learn refinement of manners, and 
especially to he indoctrinated with the great 
lesson of subordination to the jwiwerful mon¬ 
arch to whom he himself, on his accession to 
the throne of Persia, was expected to be a 
loyal subject. 
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tt sometimes happens, however, that a 
young man of genius learns more than is in¬ 
tended by his masters. He mny come to ap¬ 
prehend that they are living upon the renown 
of the past, that their wisdom is dust, and 
their lessons slavery. So thought Cyrus at 
the court of the king of the Mcdes. A reign 
of vice had succeeded a reign of vigor. The 
luxury of Assyria had ofleminated both the 
king and his subjects. 

The young prince of barbaric Persia was 
himself fresh from the hills. , He despised the 
kind of life which he beheld around him. Ho 
. brw the great king of tho Medes immersed in 
banquets, attended by a retinue of despicable 
euuuchs, caressed by concubines, and amused 
by dancing-girls. Ecbatana was a revel, and 
the king’s palace a debauch. Moreover the 
simple religious faith of Cyrus, schooled as lie 
bad been in tho doctrines of Zoroaster, was 
shocked with what appeared to him the hollow 
mookeries of Afagism. His father’s house, 
the Aobiemeniim princes of Persia, taught 
not, tolerated not, the gross and unspiritual 
practices of the Priests of the Fire. Doubt¬ 
less Ahurn-Mazddo was angry at the Meiliau 
Idolatries, and was only waiting to destroy. 

In these circumstances Cyrus, pent up nt 
the court of Astyages, found abundant food 
for rebellious thoughts. He loegod to eseapo 
from his surroundings, and to lend an insur¬ 
rection in honor of his country and his relig¬ 
ion. His position, however, was virtually that 
of a hostage, and he was jealously watched 
and guarded. In his anxiety lie applied to 
Astyages for leave to return to Persia. Ho 
alleged that his father, the Persian king, was 
old and feeble, and required to be cared for 
by his sou and heir. Astyages refused the 
plea. He so greatly admired and loved tho 
youth that lie could not euduro his absence 
from the palace I Cyrus thereupon sought 
an intercessor. A favorite attendant of 
the king pleaded with him that tho young 
man might bo allowed to depart. Permission 
wns at length obtained, and with a few at¬ 
tendants the prince sot out from the Median 
capital. 

The mind of the fearful is always haunted 
with dread and superstition, After the de¬ 


parture of Gyms, Astyages sat at a banquet. 
The wine flowed, and the dancing-girls were- 
merry. The king demanded a song. One of 
the girls—or as some say, ft minstrel—took up 
a lyre and chanted this ominous prophecy: 

Tho lioti ouco had tho wild b>mr in liis hall, 

But he let him depart to his own ; 

He has broken tho meshes tlmt hold him thrall, 

And, behold, how the boar 1ms grown 1 

He will wax, and grow groat, and return nt length. 

And the lion lias need to defend, 

For the boar will o'ermateh him in courage and 
Htronglk, 

And tCAr him in pieces and rend! 

The king of the Medes was not so drunken 
ns to hear this prophecy with equanimity. 
He was thrown into alarm, and instantly or* 
dcred a eompauy of his guards to follow Gyrus 
and bring him back to the palace. The prince 
was overtaken and enptured. The king’s or¬ 
ders were made known, and Cyrus consented 
to return. That night, however, be rondo liie 
captors a feast, mid while they were ip the 
stupor of drink ho mounted Iris hoyse and es¬ 
caped to the outposts of Persia. There lie 
took command of a body of soldiers, and when 
tho guards of Astyages, awaking to find tlieir 
prisoner fled, pursued and again overtook the 
fugitive, it wns only to find him at the head 
of a forco equal to their own, to be routed by 
him and driven back into Media. Cyrus then- 
made good his escape to his father's court and 
found protection in the Persian army. 

Astyages wns terrified and enraged at the. 
result. He boat his body oud very properly 
declared himself a fool for having yielded to 
the solicitations of his courtier and permitted 
the escape of Cyrus from his dutches. He 
resolved, however, to recover by force tlie ad¬ 
vantage which he hod lost hy carelessness. 
Ho summoned his generals and immediately 
gave orders for a great invasion of Persia. 
Tho largest Median army ever mustered wns- 
at once collected. Tradition numbers three 
thousand war-chariots, two huna red thousand 
horse, and a million of infantry as tho terrible 
army which Astyages deemed necessary to re¬ 
cover a young man whom ho could recently 
have destroyed by a nod. Tho Mode put 
himself at the head of his host, and the inva¬ 
sion of Persia began. 
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Cyrus and Cambyses, his father—king of 
the Persians—prepared resistance. They had 
a hundred chariots of war, fifty thousand 
horsemen, and two hundred thousand infantry. 
Willing with this comparatively small force 
to anticipate the movement of his enemy, 
Cambyses marched boldly to a frontier town 
of iiis dominions and awaited the onset. The 


a mortal wound. The Persians were attacked 
lu front and rear end only succeeded in sav¬ 
ing themselves by flight. The army retreated 
in broken fragments and fell back on Posar- 
gatke', the capital. After burying his dead 
rival the king of the Aledcs pressed on to 
make an end by destroying at one blow the* 
metropolis and the kingdom. 



CYRUS THE GREAT. 
Drawn by W. Cemphnuson. 


Modes joined battle, and for a whole day 
the conflict raged without decisive results; but 
on the second day superior numbers gave the 
advantage to Astynges. Detaching a hun¬ 
dred thousand men lie sent them to the rear 
of the town, and while the Persians wore ab¬ 
sorbed in the main contest the stronghold in 
their rear was assaulted and taken. In defend¬ 
ing the fortifleations Cambyses himself received 


The stress of their affairs brought out the 
best qualities .of the Persians. Cyrus, who on 
his father’s death was recognized as king, dis¬ 
played remarkable heroism. Before Astyages 
could reach the capital, the Persian had re¬ 
organized his army, and advauocd to meet 
him. The country between, the field of the 
first battle and Pasargadce was rough and. 
hilly, and tbe Median advance was conse- 
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qiieutly retarded. The circumstance gave to 
Cyrus uu opportunity to select his own ground 
of defense. • A most advantageous situation 
wns accordingly cliosen. A narrow defile, 
frith lofty hills rising precipitously on either 
tide, was found iu the Median line of march, 
and seized by the Persians. Ten thousand 
picked troops were placed in the puss, and 
against these the Modes flung themselves in 
7 ain. Astynges, however, adopting his forrnor 
tactics, detached a division of Ins army, and 
succeeded in gaining the heights above the 
defile, and the Persians were thus forced to a 
hasty retreat. But in another range of hills 
•nearer to the onpital they secured a similar, 
though less defensible, position, and again 
awaited die onset. 

With the coming of Astynges another two 
■days' conflict ensued, more terrific and moro 
decisive than the first. The hills whioh the 
filedes must ascend, driving the Persians, 
Were steep, and the slopes were covered with 
thickets of wild olive. For a whole day the 
host of Astynges heat in vain ngairat the ob¬ 
stacles. Tho Persians held their position un¬ 
daunted, discharging showers of missiles and 
hurling down great masses of etone upon tho 
ranks of their assailants. 

Oil the second day the overpowering num¬ 
bers of tho Modes began to tell iu their favor. 
Astynges placed one division of his army be¬ 
hind those filcH which were ordered to tho 
charge, and commanded those in the reserve 
lines to urge forward those in ndvimee, mid to 
kill all who gave way heforo the Persians. 
In this way it was contrived that the terror 
behind was as great ns the danger before. 
To fall back was certain death; to advnnce 
was possible victory. Before their assnilants, 
maddened by this merciless alternative, the 
Persians lost ground for a while, and were 
driven to tho very summit of tho hills. Here 
their wives and childron, who ■were more se¬ 
cure with the army than in the capital, began 
to fling up their arms and cry out with min¬ 
gled tears and reproach oh ngniuet that weak¬ 
ness which seemed ready to expose them to 
capture. Stung by these outcries, and roused 
to the desperation of valor, the Persians made 
a sudden rally, and flung themselves with the 


recklessness of death upon the advancing foe, • 
Sixty thousand of the Medes were borne down 
by this extraordinary onset. The voice of 
woman had risen above the roar of battle, 
and the arm of Persia had thrust back the foe. 

The victory tlius gained was indecisive. 
Tho Persians were relatively too weak to make 
tho overthrow complete. Astyages succeeded 
after some maneuvers in gaining a position in 
tho immediate vicinity of tho capital. Ho 
was preparing to strike a final blow at his 
antagonist, when the latter, anticipating the 
movements of his enemy, fell suddenly on the 
Median camp. It was the fifth pitched battle 
which lmd been fought between tho opposing 
armies. Gaining something by the surprise 
and much more by the impetuosity of his 
nttuolc, Cyrus out right and left into tlie heart 
of tho Median bivouac. Panic and rout en¬ 
sued, and tho fugitive remnants of tho array 
of Astyages were pursued in all directions. 
The victory was ooraplete and overwhelming. 
The chiefs and generals of Gyrus gathered 
around him on tho battle-field, and proclaimed 
him King op Media, and Persia. 

Astyages made good his escape and fled 
towards Ecbataua, Ho was accompanied by 
a small body of friends who still adhered to 
his fortunes; hut the company was overtaken 
by the eager and vigilant Cyrus, who routed 
the hand and captured the king. It wns As¬ 
tyages who had added cruelty to folly and 
wickedness to disaster by punishing and put¬ 
ting to death sevornl of Ins generals, Upon 
whom ho laid the blame of his overthrow. 
This despicable conduct, added to much pre¬ 
vious imbecility, created a wide-spread dis¬ 
affection, and large numbers of tho lending 
Medes were ready to hail Cyrus as a deliverer, 
Tho fact that there was no legitimate heir to 
tho Median throno tended to reconcile the 
people to their 1*000111 disaster, and to incline 
them to accept a Persian prince ns their ruler. 

Thus, in the year BB8 B. C., was the great 
monarchy established by Cyaxarcs brought to 
a sudden end. Tho king was tho state, and 
tho king wns a prisoner. Ecbatona surren¬ 
dered without a defense. The dependent 
provinces sent in emhnssies and tendered their 
submission. In a short time the authority of 
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Cyrus was as completely established in the 
north ns in the south. Thut largo proportion 
of the Medea who favored the Zornastrian re¬ 
form were satisfied; for Magism was over¬ 
thrown. The ambitious, who hud fretted un¬ 
der the effeminate government of Astyagcs, 
were secretly pleased at the prospect of manly 
vigor in affairs of Btatc. The philosophic 
were content; for thoy saw in the revolution 
only the transfer of authority from one royal 
house to another. The patriotic were not 
offended, for thoy remembered thut tho princes 
of Persia and Media were kinsmen—nobles of 
tho same blood and the same family. Perhaps 
no couquest of history has brought less dis¬ 
turbance to the vanquished state than did the 
overthrow of Media by the arms of Cyrus. 

Tho inquiry naturally arises why tho allied 
kingdoms of Babylonia aud Lydia were not 
involved in the stirring and critical move¬ 
ments just described. Perhaps the first an¬ 
swer is to be found in the Buddeunegs of the 
circumstauces which precipitated the Medo- 
Persian war. Scarcely could the nows of tho 
passion of Astynges against Cyrus aud the 
rapid invasion of the dominions of Cambyscs 
have been borne to Babylon and Sardis, until 
other intelligence would have followed of the 
annihilation of the Median army and tho over¬ 
throw of the monarchy. Sovereigns were 
more ready to send succor to a king at tho 
head of his army than to a captive in the 
bands of his enemy. Especially would this 
be true of the king of Lydia, whoso remote 
capital could hardly be expected to Bend a 
contingent to so great a distance. As to Bab¬ 
ylonia, Nebuchadnezzar, king of that country 
and brother-in-law of Astyagos, was already 
dead, and could no longer recoguixe old obli¬ 
gations. Ncriglissar, who at the timo occu¬ 
pied the palace of Babylon, was himself a 
product of revolution, and an enemy nf that 
house which had maintained the alliance with 
Media. So Astynges was left to his fate, and 
his fate was—Cyrus. 

We thus have the Bpectaole of a vast em¬ 
pire which arose suddenly, and was more sud¬ 
denly extinguished. In territorial extent tbit 
great power surpassed the combined areas of 
Great Britain, France, Spain, mid Portugal. 

N.—Vol. 


In richness of soil and fertility of resources 
Media fully equaled Assyria, with her seven 
hundred years of history. The mettle of the 
people was by nature equal to tho demundB 
of great nationality, and no incentive to the 
highest ambition seems to have been wanting 
in the character and surroundings of the race. 

The causes of the sudden eclipse of Median 
promise must he sought on the side of pa.'t* 
icfll weakness aud sociul barbarism. Tho in¬ 
herent vice of personal, aud therefore irre¬ 
sponsible, government, identifying tho nation 
with tho kiug, and wrapping up the destiny 
of the former in the persomd and capricious 
destiny of the latter, rendered every thing 
precarious. After tlii9 the greatest clement 
of weakness was the want of political unifica¬ 
tion among the various kingdoms and prov¬ 
inces which were successively absorbed into 
the Empire. The administration of the Me¬ 
dian kings Beems never to have embraced any 
rational measures for tho 'reduction of their 
various peoples into a homogeneous nation. 
The organization of the government was so 
crude and imperfect ns to furnish no guar¬ 
anty of security j and the king in his meth¬ 
ods of exercising and dispensing authority 
was a mixture of tho orieutal despot aud the 
barbaric chieftain. Successful war is a neces¬ 
sary condition of tho perpetuity of such a 
government. When that foils, or when tho 
monarchy falls into tho hands of an imbecile, 
the state goes headlong. 

To these causes must bo added the general 
decline of tho warlike spirit of the Medes and 
their degeneration into vice. The court set the 
example. Astyages was by constitution averse 
to that kind of severe and adventurous enter¬ 
prises upon which the martial spirit is fed 
and nurtured. Nor did be, like Cesar, pos¬ 
sess the Bublime obilitics of peace. He gave 
himself up instead to tho careless aud reckless 
indulgence of appetite'mid passion. It was 
Clmrles Stuart sncceodiug Cromwell—an age. 
of lasciviousness following hard after an age 
of austerity aud the rough, but solid, virtues 
of war. 

The vicious tendencies of the Median court 
were caught Up and diffused by the nobles. 
To outdrink ami outcarouse the kiug was the 
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highes- fiftttpry which the courtier could pay 
to his muster. And so, percolating through 
the higher ranks of society, the insidious 
streams of vice and immorality descended to 
the common people and poisoned the national 
life. 

Finally, the personal character of Cyrus 
had much to do with the revolution which 
subverted Media and gave to his own country 
the leadership of Western Asia. Fresh from 
his native hills, he saw iu the court of the 
great king every thing to ho detested, nothing 
to he admired. There national immorality 
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and national impiety flourished. There disci¬ 
pline was relaxed. There effeminacy was- 
enthroned. There, for thirty-five years, the 
1101*010 virtues of war had given place to indo¬ 
lence, to indulgence, to inglorious riotings- 
with piping eunuchs and unchaste dancing- 
girls. In all this there was the incentive to 
ambition and genius to strike n blow against 
one who was too great not to bo envied and 
too mean not to be deapised. The blow was 
struck with a manly arm, and the fabric of 
Median renown reared by the valor of Cyax- 
ares passed away like a vision. 


THE YOUNG CYRUS ENTERING ECU AT AN A. 
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BABYLONIA. 


Chapter xix. 

F the general character of 
,the low-lying plain at the 
head of the Persian Gulf 
much has already been 
said in the history of 
Chnldcea. It is only nec¬ 
essary to recapitulate the 
leading features of that peouliar district. It 
eonsisted of two parts: tlmt between the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, and the long and irreg¬ 
ular strip of country bordering the latter river 
on die right bank, and bounded westward by 
the Arabian desert. 

The area of the first division, or Lower 
Mesopotamia, was nearly eighteen thou¬ 
sand square miles, and of the western tract 
about nine thousand square miles—making 
the entire areft of what may be colled Baby¬ 
lonia Proper not far from twenty-seven 
thousand square miles. The whole region 
was an alluvial deposit, the product of 
the two great riven of Western Asia. The 
boundary on the east was the Tigris; ou 
tho south, the Gulf of Persia; on the west, 
the desert; and on,the north, a line drawn 
from Samarah on the Tigris to Hit on the 
Euphrates. Comparatively, the district thus 
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defined was loss than the kingdom of Fork 
ugal. 

Babylonia Proper, however, was only the 
nucleus of the vaat Babylonian Empire, whose 
greatness is now to be considered. It will be 
remembered that Nnbopolassar, on hia defec¬ 
tion from Sfirnous, the last king of Assyria, 
received from his ally, Cyaxares, the vice- 
royalty of Babylon. This he organized Into 
an independent kingdom—the first step in a 
career of conquest which laid the larger part 
of Western Asia tributary at the feet of his 
successors. It is with the extensive countries 
thus brought under the sway of Babylon that 
we have now to deal. 

At the downfall of Hinoveh, and in the 
division of spoils between Cyaxares and N&bo- 
polnssor, it is not easy to determine precisely 
what countries fell to the share of the latter. 
A few historical references and the nature of 
the countries subdued by the combined arms 
of Media and Babylonia are tho only indica¬ 
tions of the limits of the parts claimed by the 
respective conquerors. In a general way it 
may he said that tho western and south-west¬ 
ern parts of the Assyrian Empire fell to Naho- 
polassar, and the residue to Cyaxares. Besides 

(289) 
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tills natural division, the Babylonian prince 
claimed aud obtained the important conn try 
of Susiana, beyond the Tigris. This province 
constituted, then, the enstermost port of the 
kingdom of Bab} Ion, and is first to be consid¬ 
ered in describing the character of the coun¬ 
tries dominated by Nnbopolnesar aud his 
successors. 

Suseana, corresponding with the modem 
provinces of Khuristan and Luristan, lay be¬ 
tween the river Tigris and the Bnkhtiyori 
Mountains. The breadth of the country i9 
one hundred and twenty miles. The surface 
is, for the most part, an alluvium, rising on 
the oast into a hill country abutting against 
the mountains. The upland part is a beauti¬ 
ful region, covered with fine woods and full 
of springs. Across the country from the 
mountain spurs aud running to the westward 
are many rivere of oxcellont diameter, clear 
and rapid. The country in the western part 
and in the volleys of Luristan is fertile in an 
eminent degree; hut as the hills rise higher 
and higher on the east the land becomes bare 
and rocky, comparatively unfit for the abode 
of either mnn or beast. This mountainous 
bamor, however, constituted an excellent east¬ 
ern boundary for tho Empire—easily defensi¬ 
ble against the encroachments of enemies. 
LooUiug down from this rocky rampart a 
country lay spread to the westward whose 
sloping hills and narrow valleys and swift 
streams of shining water fmmed a landscape 
Birailnr to those presented on the Median 
slopes of the Zagros. Taken all in all, the 
proviuco of Susiana was one of the most at¬ 
tractive and valuable districts which Nabopo- 
lassnr inherited from Assyria. 

Next in importance amoug tho Babylonian 
provinces nmy be mentioned tho Valley op 
the Euphrates, above tho city of Hit. This 
was a long, serpentine piece of territory con¬ 
forming to the courso of the river. On the west 
it was hounded by the Arabian Desert, aud 
oa the east by the highlands of Mesopotamia. 
Through this tract tho Euphrates makes its 
way, sunk in many parts in a deep bed and 
pressed between banks of limestone and gyp¬ 
sum. At intervals on either hand the hills 
rise to a moderate height and are covered with 


shrubs and stunted timber. In other parts 
tho course of the river is marked by a narrow 
strip of date-palms, willows, and tulips. So 
deep is the bed of the stream and so imper¬ 
vious tho hanks that the presence of tho fresh¬ 
water tide is felt for hut a short distance, and 
by the same circumstances irrigation is ren¬ 
dered difficult or impossible. The chief value 
of tho valloy is ns a lino of communication 
between Babylonia and the West. By this 
route Abraham and Iris household journeyed 
from Hr to Canaan, and ever afterwards the 
invasions and counter-invasions between Syria 
and Egypt, on the one hand, and the Em¬ 
pires founded on the Euphrates and Tigris on 
tho other, were made through this natural 
gateway. 

Tho chief fertility of this valley is found 
on the western or Mesopotamian side. Here, 
at intervals, especially in the upper course 
of the river, the cultivable land spreads out 
to a considerable distance, aud is sufficiently 
fruitful to yield fair rewards to husbandry. 
Tho forests, too, improve north of tlie Khar 
hour, and the general features of tho country 
are such ns please the eye and suggest civili¬ 
sation. In the times of Assyrian and Babylo¬ 
nian greatness this region along the Euphrates 
was filled with a large and active population. 
The rivor was one of the great linos of com¬ 
merce, not only between the upper country 
and Babylon, but also in a larger sense be¬ 
tween the East and the West. 

Tho third province of the Empire wns 
Mesopotamia Proper. Something has already 
beeu said of this region in tho description of 
Assyria. The name indicates tho boundaries. 
It is likely, however, that that portion of 
Mesopotamia in which the streams talc© their 
courso to tho Tigris rather than to the Eu¬ 
phrates, wns not included in the part allotted 
to Nabopolassar in the division of Assyria^ 
Doubtless, tho valley of tho Tigris wns taken, 
along with the trans-Tigrene provinces, by 
Cyaxorcs as Iris portion of tlio conquest. But 
nil that large region in which the waters of 
the rivora—notably the Khftbour—fall off to 
the west and join the Euphrates, wont natu¬ 
rally and politically to Nabopolaamr and his 
successors. 
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This Euphrntinc slope of Mesopotamia is 
a country of much importance. It extended 
on tlio north to the Musi an mountains; on the 
east to the watershed of the Tigris valley; on 
the west, to tho Euphrates. In this district are 
the great rivers, the Bilik and the Khiibour, 
with their numerous tributaries. The banks 
of these streams are generally rich in pastur¬ 
age, ami in parts the fertility is exceptionally 
good. Between tho two rivers just mentioned, 
and in tho district whore rise tho Hills of 
Abd-el-Aziz, is found a region known as the 
Land of Fountains, where more than throe 
hundred springs of pure water break out 
into brooks and running streams, refreshing 
the land with a natural irrigation. 

West of the river Euphrates, and south of 
the Taurus range, lay the country known as 
Northern Syria. It was a land of small fer¬ 
tility and but few natural advantages. Like 
the Euphrates valley, its usefulness consisted 
largely in tho fact of its being a thoroughfare 
between the Enst and the West. The surface 
was hilly and barren. From the north, begin¬ 
ning with die spurs of the Amanus and 
Taurus, the rocky ranges gradually descended 
to the deBert country about Aleppo. Tho soil 
is generally unfruitful and tho landscape deso¬ 
late. The rainfall is insufficient, ami the 
streams few and poor in water. The hill¬ 
sides and. plains ore covered in mnny parts 
with atones, and but little cultivable land is 
found. A meager crop of grain may be pro¬ 
duced in the better districts, but, for the rest, 
tho country has no agricultural value beyond 
the production of pistachio-nuts and a few 
olives and grapes. It was, however, across 
this somewhat forbidding region that the vest 
ami profitable trade between the countries of 
the Euphrates and the opulent cities of the 
distant Mediterranean was canned on. To 
this source must be attributed the greater 
part of whatever wealth and importance the 
region possessed in the times of the Empire.. 

As compared with the country just de¬ 
scribed, Syria Proper, lying to the south and 
west, lmd many and great advantages. This 
important province of the Babylonian Empire 
extended on the west to the Mediterranean, 
and on the south as far as the latitude of 


Tyre. Along that distant coast arise the two 
mountain chains of Libanus and Baigylus, 
forming tho barrier of the desert und furnish¬ 
ing hundreds of streams of water. Upon the 
slopes grew the finest timber. In the vulloys 
between the spurs bounding rivulets swelled 
into rivers, and picturesque landscapes were 
seon. Further inland lies the parallel range 
of Antilibanua, with Herm on on the southern 
and Jebel-cl-Aln at the northern terminus; 
hut in natural attractiveness these mountain 
districts full below the magnificent Libanus, 
with his cascades and forests ami glens. 

Between these two mountain ranges, ex¬ 
tending north and south for over two hundred 
miles, is the famous valley known as the Hol¬ 
low Syria. Few richer districts are found 
anywhere on the earth’s surface. About mid¬ 
way of this valley the two rivers, Orontca and 
Litany, one flowing northward And the other 
southward, take their rise. Along their banks 
is found a soil unsurpassed in fertility and re¬ 
sources. Stretching nway to tho foothills of 
the mountains is spread an area of vegeta¬ 
tion the most luxuriant to bo seen iu all 
Western Asia. 

But not only in its natural advautages is 
this noble valley preeminent. Its historical 
importance is even greater than the riches 
which nature has lavished upon it. For Hol¬ 
low Syria is tho gateway between Asia and 
Africa. Along this lowland, flanked on cither 
hand with mountains, the tides of human am¬ 
bition have surged to and fro for several 
thousand years. Along this lino tho Egyp¬ 
tians carried their solemn banners in the days 
of Totlunos and Barases H. By the same 
route, in nn opposite direction, came tho con¬ 
quering armies of Sargon and Sennacherib. 
By this way mnrobed and countermarched the 
forces of Neoho and Nebuchadnezzar. Alex¬ 
ander, on his way to Amiin to be proclaimed 
the Son of Jupiter, traversed this valley. 
Here, too, marohed the victorious legions of 
Pompey the Great; end here the Crusaders 
swept up and down in their struggles to gain 
the Holy Sepulcher. Almost every foot of 
this verdant region has been covered with the 
tents of conquest and -ground beneath the 
heel of war. ’ 
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Tiia western slope of Libanus, dropping 
down to the Mediterranean, extending along 
the coast for about one hundred and eighty 
pules, constituted Phoenicia, one of tho small¬ 
est, but at the same time most important, 
countries included in the Babylonian Empire. 
Next the sea the land had no great fertility, 
being a more strip of sand; but hero was .the 
possibility of commerce. Here, too, rose the 
long Iiue of date-palms, which gave the name 
of Phoonicia —land of the purple date, 


to the industry of men at a time when Egypt 
was still fresh in her youth. .AIL this would 
have passed perhaps but for the safe and fre¬ 
quent harbors which indented the shore, hold¬ 
ing at perpetual bay the storms of the bois¬ 
terous seo. These quiet havens of Phoenicia 
were the birthplace of the navies of the 
world. Here man first learned to contend 
successfully with tho perils of the open ocean 
and to make Neptune, as well as Mars and 
Jove, bis confederate and friend. 



PIKENICIAN FLEET ON A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
Drawn by P. Phlllppote&ux. 


In its widest part the country was scarcely 
twenty miles ill breadth, and anon the moun¬ 
tain spurs cume within a mile of tho sea. An 
insignificant bolt of saudl But Nature had 
chosen it us tho spot from which should begin 
the dominion of man over the deeps. Com¬ 
merce was a necessity of tho situation. Tho 
forests of Lebanon have been proverbial in 
all ages. The heavy cedars almost overhung 
the sea, To out these giants of the wood and 
float them down the short Bwift streams to tho 
coast gave a vent to tho energies and profit 


Tho fleets of Phoenicia put boldly to sea. 
Whou History was still in the dawn the 
Btrnngo crafts of this hardy maritime people 
were soon creeping around tho shores of the 
Mediterranean. In the grent days of Assyria 
and Babylon the overland trade from tho val¬ 
ley of tho Euphrates and still further uuafc 
was brought to tho Phajuician coast to ho 
carried to tho distant colonies and growing 
nntions of tho West. By and by these same 
fleets' became important in discovery and in 
war. The cities of Phoenioia grew rich. They 
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were the arbiters of the deep. Government 
flourished. The court was one of the moat 
■splendid in the East. Tyre and Sidon be¬ 
came first known and then famous as far as 
the knowledge of man 
■extended by communica¬ 
tion in the earth; inso¬ 
much that the insignifi¬ 
cant strip of territory in 
whioh they woio situated 
possessed a greater im¬ 
portance in the destinies 
of the ancient world than 
-did whole kingdoms 
which were givon up to 
torpor and innetion. 

Next in interest and 
influence among tho out¬ 
lying provinces of Bab¬ 
ylonia was Damascus. 

This country lay east of 
the range of Antilibanus, 
pud owed its fertility, 

.and in some bcubg its ex¬ 
istence, to the two rivers 
Awanj and Barada, by 
which it was chiefly wat¬ 
ered. The moisture thus 
diffused in an otherwise 
■arid region produces ex¬ 
uberant vegetation and a 
stalwart forest growth of 
poplar, cypress, and wal¬ 
nut "Wheat and barley 
grow in the fiolds; apri- 
oots, oranges, pomegran¬ 
ates, and olives, in the 
orchards. In this fruitful 
circle of move than thirty 
miles iii extent- lies the 
city of Damascus, which 
for beauty of situation 
■ and construction lias been 
for oonturies the most at¬ 
tractive of oriental cities. 

In its full extent Palestine, the Holy Land 
of the Hebrews, embraced an area of about 
eleven, thousand square miles. This limit in¬ 
cluded the subordinate divisiona of Galilee, 
Samaria, Boshon, and. Gilead. The full length 


of the country was one h'undrod and forty- 
miles, tho breadth varying from seventy to 
one hundred miles. The fundamental foot of 
Palestine was the Jordan, which traverses a 


PHCENICIAN SCENE AT COURT. \ L . 

Drawn byP. Philippotoaux. • *' 

rocky valley from tlie slopes of Mount Her* 
mou, in latitude 38° 25' to latitude 81° 47' N., 
whore it loses Its existence in the braokisl^ 
wutei-s of the Dead Sea. 

The region is pecul iar. The yal ley,is clearly 
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the result of some cataclysm or volcanic erup¬ 
tion, by which the surface of tlio earth 1ms 
been rent, producing n wide gorge or fissure, 
the lower or southern portion of which is 
greatly depressed below the surface. Tho Jor¬ 
dan begins his course nt a considerable) eleva¬ 
tion above the sea, and pursues a somewhat 
precipitous course to tho latitude of Meroni, 
where the eca-level is attained. From this 
point onwards the Jordan is lower than the 
Mediterranean, and as the descent is rapid, 
the level of the river at tho salt lake which 
engulfs it fa’ oua thousand three hundred and 
twenty feet below that of tho sea. 


On the two sides of the Jordan tho land 
rises in rooky ridges. Tho country is thus 
divided iuto two slopes sot over the one against 
the other. In width the fertile part of tho 
valley is from one to ten miles, and this nar¬ 
row tract embraces about all tlio fertile land 
whioh Palestine possesses. A few vales hero 
nnd there, generally ruiming at right-angles 
to the course of the river, have a deposit of 
rioh soil, from which spring beauty and fra¬ 
grance, hut the general aspect of the country 
fa forbidding and gloomy. 

On tho highlands rising from the right or 
west bank of the Jordan are found the small 
states of Judaea, Galilee, and Samaria, while 


on tho corresponding slope to the loft lie the 
provinces of Ituriea, Bnshan, and Gilead. The 
whole land is hilly, undulating, rising into a 
mountainous background. The southern por¬ 
tion is most arid and barren, cheerless and 
uninviting. The northern part has a larger 
number of ruuniug streams. In soiuo districts 
of Samaria there are plains and valleys which 
invito cultivation and yield fair rewards to 
toil. The most beautiful pnrt is Galilee, in 
which water-brooks, sloping hills, and green 
forests send' back to the eye a senso of rest 
and quiet. Of the level portions of Palestine 
the fnircst to view is tho plain of End mill on, 

strotching from, 
tho hay of Acre 
to the valley of 
the Jordan and 
presenting many 
flowery land* 
scapes. 

Tho last of tho 
subordinate divis¬ 
ions of this small 
hut fiunous coun¬ 
try is Philistia— 
from which by a 
corruption of the 
spoiling the name 
of Palestine is de¬ 
rived. The dis¬ 
trict lies to the 
right towards 
Egypt, and in its 
general aspect is 
like the other provinces, though on a lower 
level. Towards tho sea Phil is tin sinks into 
a sandy plain, but tho inland parts p,ro more 
attractive and contain a good deni of cul¬ 
tivable land, yielding wheat nnd barley in 
abundance. In this region are tho critics of 
Gnza, Jaffa, aud Ashtlod, fnmous alike in 
myth and history: in myth, for their names 
are lost in tho shadows of remote ages*, in 
history, for it was through Philistia that the 
banners of conquest wore borne back and 
forth iu tlio great wars between Egypt and 
tho powers of Western Asia. 

Next after Palestine, among the countries 
wluoh Nabopolassar obtained by the conquest 
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of Nineveh, may ho mentioned the largo and 
irregular region called Inmt.UA, lying next to 
Egypt. It was the lnml of the Amalekite?, 
the terror of Jewry. On the enst lay tlio 
great desert; on the south, the mountains of 
Sinai and the northern arm of the Red Sea; 
on the west, the borders of Egypt; on the 
north Palestine. The whole region was—and 
is—an undulating rocky plaiu, with a surface 
of thin soil or gravel, degenerating into a 
semi-desert. In some parts there aro shrubs 
and pasturage, whereon the nomads of Arabia, 
beatiug up from the south, sustain their flocks 
for a season. An occasional grove of palm9 
relieves the monotony of the landscape, yields 
its fruit to the hungry desertman, furnishes 
him a shade for his noonday rest. Next to 
the seashore the country is as an elevated 
beach. Further inland, exteudiug from the 
Assure in which the Dead Sea lies, is the long 
depression called the Araba Valley, running 
down towards Egypt, and gradually rising to 
the level of the plain. Still further there 
are a few barren ranges of unaspiring hills, 
from the Bummit of which the African sunset 
Is seen full and red beyond the sea of Egypt. 
The area of nnoiont Idumcoa may bo stated 
approximately at one thousand six hundred 
square miles. 

The Inst of the Babylonian provinces hero 
requiring mention was Palmyra— the Land 
and City of Palms. It lay between the valley 
of the Euphrates and Syria; with the desert of 
Arabia on the south. The general character 
of the country was similar to that of Idumoea 
and the region about Damascus. But here 
« the desert is broken at intervals by an oasis— 
that happy local paradise of the burning sand. 
The city of Palmyra itself wns built in one of 
these oases, amoug nodding palms, amid foun¬ 
tains and brooks of life-giving water. 

Such, thou, is the general outline of the 
vast dominions ruled by Nebuchadnezzar. 
From the extreme oast, on the further bor¬ 
ders of Luristnn, to the western limit, at the 
gateway of Egypt, the Empire measured well- 
nigh one thousand four hundred miles in ex¬ 
tent. The breadth ranged in different parts 
from one hundred and Bixty to two hundred and 
eighty miles, giving an aggregate area of nearly 


two hundred and fifty thousand square miles 
of territory—mi area about equivalent to the 
empire of Austria. In shape, it will be ob- 
eorved, the Babylonian dominions were greatly 
elongated from east to west, anti this fact be¬ 
came one of the chief obstacles in the admin¬ 
istration and maintenance of authority. The 
difficulty wns heightened, moreover, by the 
displacement of Babylon, the capital, which 
occupied a position almost at one extremity 
of the country, being nearly a thousand 
miles distant from the western frontier. All 
tho ndvnutuges which tlio great city enjoyed, 
all tho ancient fame which gathered about 
that murvclous capital, could hardly counter¬ 
balance the evils arising from its extreme 
situation. 

If beginning on the cost, we glance at the 
rivers by which the Babylonian Empire was 
watered, we find first of nil tho Ohoatis, the 
modem Tab, on tho borders of Susiaua. Its 
headwaters are gathered within the limits of 
Persia; but in its principal course it traversed 
tlie territory of the great king. The whole 
length of tlio stream is over two hundred 
miles, and for a considerable distance above 
the mouth it is navigable for bouts of respect¬ 
able size. In its upper course the waters are 
fresh and pure, but near the sea tho influence 
of the tides and brackish sands convert the 
current into brine. 

A second important river of Susiana is 
the Jerahe. This stream gathers its waters 
from many fountains 011 the western slopes of 
tho Zagros. Alter accumulating a consider¬ 
able volume, the liver receives the large trib¬ 
utary known ns tlio Abi Znrd, or Yellow River, 
and pursues his southwesterly course tow¬ 
ards the Persian Gulf. Near Dorak tho Je¬ 
rald enters the district where irrigation is nec¬ 
essity, and from this point onward the volume 
of water in the channel is greatly* reduced 
by canals and reservoirs, into which it was 
distributed. Though thus diminished, tho 
stream maintains its course to the Gulf, which 
it enters after a -winding route of two hun¬ 
dred miles. This river, after its junction 
with the Abi Zard, is navigable for boats of 
considerable burden, its breadth being over a 
hundred yards. 
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Much larger than either of the streams just 
described is the Kuban. Like the preceding, 
it is made up of two branches, the Kurnn 
proper and the XJizful. The former stream 
.takes its rise in the Yellow Mountains, bor¬ 
dering Persia, and after a tortuous course 
breaks through the Zagros and turns in a 
South-westerly course to Shuster. Here the 
stream divides into two channels, to Ire re¬ 
united just above the junction with tlio Distal. 
From, its fountains to this junction the Kurau 
is two hundred and ten miles in length, and 
the Distal, before the waters of the two 
streams arc joined, has flowed a distance of 
two hundred and eighty miles. Below the 
confluence the Kumn is a majestic river, 
equaling or surpassing in volume either the 
Tigris or the Euphrates. Hie mouth of this 
great stream is in the SIuit-el-Amb, about 
twenty miles below the city of Bueva. The 
whole length of the Kurau is about four hun¬ 
dred and thirty miles. 

A longer but less important river belonging 
to the same region is the ICerkah —the Clons- 
peB of the unoiente. Its volume is made up 
from tlireo principal tributaries, all of which 
flow down from the slopes of the Zagros. 
After the union of the three branches the 
river takes a westerly course, passing the city 
of Bohistuu and the ruins of Itudbnr. At 
the last-named place the channel finds its way 
out of the mountainous district, and after its 
confluence with the Abi-Zal flows into the 
plain. "With its loft margin it washes the 
ruius of Susa, mid thence turning to the 
south-west falls, after a course of more tlmn 
five hundred miles, into the Sbnt-el-Arab. 
Like the preceding streams the Kerkah is 
navigable for large-sized boats. 

Of the two great rivers, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, without which Clmldeoa, Assyria, 
Babylonia had never been, a full description 
lias already been given in Books Second and 
Third. 'In like man nor tlio course and char¬ 
acter of most of tlio Mesopotamian streams 
have been sufficiently delineated. If wo pass 
beyond the Euphrates to the west, however, 
we shall find a great number of important 
streams not hitherto described or noticed. 
Beginning at the north, the first of these is 


the Sajub, a tributary of the Euphrates. It 
is a stream about sixty-five miles in length, 
navigable in its lower course for boats of the 
Bmaller sort. The waters ore gathered from 
the spurs and foot-hills of the Amanus range 
and are borne along by the ruin-crowned hill, 
Tel IClialid, to join the parent river in latitude 
36° 37' N. 

The second river of this region is the 
Kowe ik, called by the Greeks the Clmlis. Its 
sources are ia the hills of AJu-Tnb, and 
its channel is first directed towards the Eu¬ 
phrates. Nature, however, lias put barriers 
iu this direction. In the plain near Aleppo 
a large tributary from the north deflects the 
course of the stream to the south, and so, for 
sixty miles, the river flows on through the sandy 
plain. At this point in its route it meets the 
hills and is turned eastward for a short dip 
tancc, where it enters and is loBt in the great 
brackish marsh called El Mclnk. 

In that remarkable valley between the 
ranges of Libanus aud Antilibanm rises the 
Orontes, the finest river of Syria. The wa¬ 
ters of this groat stream are gathered from the 
slopes of the Antilibanus, Its nppor fountain 
is seven miles north of the ruins of Baalbek. 
The course of tho river is first in a north¬ 
westerly direction, but after a sudden turn to 
tho uorth-enst the strcnin flows along the foot¬ 
hills of the Antilibanus to Lebweh, where it 
ib deflected over to tho plains of Lebanon. 
From this quarter tho volume of water is in¬ 
creased by many tributaries, and tlio river 
finds its way along the base of the Lebanon 
range. Further on it flows through the Luke 
of Hems, and issuing, makes a detour around 
the extreme of tlio mountains, turning towards 
the Mediterranean. In this part it traverses 
the valley of Antioch, and finally roaches the 
sen in 'latitude 86° V N. The whole length 
of the river is a little over two hundred miles. 
Its coursa is rapid aud impetuous; its oliannel 
deep and capacious. 

The river Litany lias already been men¬ 
tioned as occupying the same volle 3 r with the 
Orontes; but tho two streams flow in opposite 
directions. The Orontes is known ns tho Biver 
of Syria; the Litany, hb tho River of Tyre. 
The fountains of the latter are noar to those 
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of the former. A few miles north of Baalbek 
a Blight watershed turns the brooks to the 
south and the valley gathers them together 
into the Litany. The course of the stream is 
at first southerly. The mountain slopes on 
either hand send down additional rivulets, 
and the volume is widened and deepened. 
Near the southern extreme the valley be¬ 
tween the Libanus and Antilibanus is con¬ 
tracted in a narrow and forbidding gorge a 
thousand feet in depth, through which the 
river rushes headlong. After foaming and 
plunging through these narrows, the agitated 
stream issues iuto the plain, circles around 
the bnso of Lebanon, and, after a course of 
seventy-five miles, finds its way to the sea. 

On the opposite side of the Antilibanus 
hinge rises the River of Damascus, called the 
Barada. It has its principal source in a small 
lake situated in latitude 38° 41' N. Prom 
this origin the stream flows eastward, first 
through a glen between high cllfTs until the 
Antilibanus is cleared, and then from tho 
town of Suit in ft soutineastorly course towards 
Damascus. In this vioinity the river begins 
to be divided, both by artificial and natural 
chanuols, until its waters are mostly dispersed 
to convert a desert region into a paradise. 
What remains of the stream finally disap¬ 
pears, after a course of about forty miles, in 
some marsh lands a half day’s journey from 
tho city. 

Tho river Jordan is iuimemorially famous. 
Its sources nro to the north of Lake Mcrom. 
Its uppermost fountain is a spring called tho 
Ras-on-Neba, near Hnsbciya. The rivulet, 
proceeding from this origin, descends the 
north-western slope of Mount Hermon. Small 
brooks from several directions join their wa¬ 
ters at Mevom. This upper part of the Jor¬ 
dan valley is a place of reeds and marshes, 
and oven after issuing from the lake the Jor¬ 
dan is for a considerable distance a sluggish 
and indifferent stream. Then, ns the valley 
sinks, the current becomes rapid and In some 
parts headlong. Between Merom and Tibe¬ 
rias the fall is in places as much as fifty feet 
to the mile, but after passing the latter place 
the decline is not so rapid, and the Btream 
sometimes flows with a placid current. Prom 


Tiberias to tho Dead Sea is a distance of sev¬ 
enty miles, and the difference in level is about 
six hundred feet. 

In this part of its course the Jordan re¬ 
ceives two tributaries. The first of these is 
the Jarmuk:, which drains the district south¬ 
east of Lake Tiberias. In the rainy season 
its banks are full, but iu summer tho channel 
is almost dry. It traverses a country of con¬ 
siderable fertility until it approaches the 
rooky gorge of the Jordan, into which it falls 
through a chasm with precipitous walls on 
either hand a hundred feet iu height. The 
other confluent of the parent stream is the 
brook Jarrok. This classic stream drains the 
land of Gilead. Like the Jarmuk, the Jab- 
hok swells to a torrent in winter and shrinks 
into a rocky bed iu summer. On the sides of 
the raviue through which it flows—sunk deep 
in the earth—are seen overhanging oaks. 
Here is a thicket of cane and yonder a cluster 
of oleandors. Like the preceding stream the 
Jahbok enters the Jordan through a oleft in 
the rocks, ron ring when swollen, and broken 
into foam. The whole length of the Jordan, 
from the springs of Rns-en-Ncba to tho Dead 
Sea, is, in a direct line, one liumlred and thirty 
miles, or twice that distance if the wanderings 
of the channel be included in the measurement 
• Passing, then, to other bodies of water em¬ 
braced within the limits of the Babyloninu 
Empire, we find not a few lakes of importance. 
Especially is this true iu the western portions 
of the dominions of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
greater number of these sheets of water were 
of the brine briny, made so by having no out¬ 
lets and by the saline character of the sur¬ 
rounding districts. Four of the most impor¬ 
tant, however, were fresh water; namely, tho 
Lake of Antioch—the Balir-el-Melak—the 
Bahr-cl-Kades, the Lake Merom, and the Sea 
of Tiberias. All of these bodies were simply 
expansions in the beds of rivers, by whose 
volume they were perpetually replenished 
from the hills, and through whoso channels 
tho overflow was carried to the sea. 

Beginning iu Northern Syria, the first salt 
lake demanding attention was the Sabakhah; 
It was situated on the route from Aleppo to 
the Euphrates, just below the thirty-sixth 
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parallel of latitude. It contains about fifty 
square miles of water, being thirteen miles in 
length and from three to five miles broad. It 
is tho product of several small streams, which 
pour their contributions into a basin from 
which there is no outlet. The waters are so 
exceedingly salty that the natural incrusta¬ 
tions are gathered along the shores and sold— 
a rudimentary and puny commerce. 

The Bahb-bii-Meiak has already been men¬ 
tioned ns tho lake into which flows tho river 
of Aleppo. It has tho sumo general character 
sb that last described, but is considerably less 
in area. Its value, however, is not less con¬ 
siderable, for from tho bed of this basin, when 
the waters under tho summer sun have re¬ 
ceded to their lowest ebb, the inhabitants take 
from tho bottom a large paid; of the salt which 
supplies the markets of Syria. Over the sur- 
face of the same sheet of brine, when the 
winter mins have filled the basin to the brim, 
large flocks of geese and ducks and solitary 
flamingoes go sailing. 

Tho three hikes in the immediate vicinity of 
Damascus have already received some notice. 
Between the rniuynud the dry season they fluc¬ 
tuate greatly in extent. Indeed, when the 
rains are excessive the edges of the three 
bodies touch each other,, aud tho lake is con¬ 
tinuous. They are all, as hits been said, sup¬ 
plied from the streams of the Autilibnnus, 
and being without on outlet, are brackish 
and heavy. 1 

Tho Dead Sea, at the lower extremity of 
the gorgo of tho Jovdau, is tho largest salt 
kko of ‘Western Asia. Perhaps no other 
body of water of equal size lias attracted so 
much attention. It is forty-six miles in 
length and ten aud a-lialf miles in breadth. 
The area is nbout two hundred and fifty 
square mites. The lake is of an oblong form, 
boing quite regular in shape, except on the 
eastern side near the southern axtvemity, 
where n loug peninsula projects nearly to the 
other shore. All that portion of the sea lying 

1 The mnrvol of the Dead Sea in regard to the 
quality of its waters baa been greatly exaggerated. 
Tho fact is, that dead seas prevail wherever the 
natural conditions are present. Syria abounds in 
them, and Utah furnishes a notable example. 


south of this peninsula is shallow, having a 
depth of only a few feet, while the main body 
lying to the north sinks to the extraordinary 
depth of one thousand two bund red or one 
thousand three hundred feet; and since the 
surface of the lake is above one thousand 
three hundred feet below tho level of the 
Mediterranean, the bottom of the clinsm is in 
some places more than two thousand six hun¬ 
dred feet below tho seal. No other body of 
water on the earth’s surface is so greatly 
depressed. 

Tho water of the Dead Sea is impregnated 
with salt and other minerals to a degree un- 
equaled. Lake TJrumiyeh, in Northern Media, 
most nearly approaches it in snltuess and gen¬ 
eral character. Prom this unusual impregna¬ 
tion of minerals, and from the great depres¬ 
sion of the surface, tlio Dead Sea waters have 
a specific gravity and consequent buoyancy 
greater than any other lake or sen. Chemical 
analysis shows that one-fourth of tho whole 
weight of this thick brine is composed of 
solid matter—a quantity twice ns great ns is 
found in tho waters of the open ocenu. 
Heavy logs of wood thrown into the Dead 
Sea float out of tho surface, buoyed up like 
cork, and the human body will sink of its 
own weight only to tlio shoulders. Por the 
greater part the luko is lifeless. Even the 
shores are incrustcd with tho crystullino de¬ 
posits of ages. Lot’s wile is u pillar of suit I 

Turning to tho fresh-wntor lakes, tho most 
important is the Sea op Tiberias, or Galileo. 
In shape it resembles its suit counterpart of 
tho south, being au ellipse, with its greater 
axis up and down the Jordan valley. Its 
length is thirteen nillos; its width, six niilea. 
The greatest depth is one hundred and sixty, 
five feet. It is simply an expansion of tlia 
Jordan, which comes down from Mevom dis¬ 
colored with a muddy sediment. This, how¬ 
ever, is left in tlio bottom of the lake, mid tlio 
river issues below a clear and beautiful stream. 

Tho region of Tiberias and the sheet of water 
itself may claim considerable beauty—more 
than any other region of Palestine. The 
traveler stands on the beach and sues around a 
large circumference 0 f tho lake a well-defined, 
pebbly shore; before him a lake of bright, 
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pure water; around him a background of 
hills. Water-fowl on graceful wing alight 
here nud there, and the finny tribes break tho 
surface in their sport. 

A few miles north of Tiberias is Lake He¬ 
roin, now known ns tho Bahr-el-Huleh. It is 
nearly circular iu shape, and has an area of 
about twenty-five square miles. Tho country 
round about is a marsh, covered with swamp- 
grass, reeds, and rushes. Through these the 
traveler boats a difficult passage down to the 
lake. Wild fowl take to flight, and the water 
teems with Ashes. 

Passing from the country of the Jordan 
and entering the valley of the 0rentes, we 
find tho Bahb-el~Kadeb, similar in all respects 
to tho lakes Tiberias and Moroni. The first 
is, like tho latter two, an expansion of the 
river to which it owes its supply. The area 
of tho Kades lake is nearly the same ns that 
of Merom, being about eight miles long by 
three in width. There is a tradition extant 
that the lake in question owes its origin to a 
dam which wns built across the Orontcs iu 
tho times of Alexander the Great, and there 
are somo evidences that the basin lias been 
artificially formed by the deflection of tho 
river. If suoli is, indeed, the origin of Balir- 
el-Kndes, the lake had no existence in the 
times of Nebuchadnezzar—a thing quite pos¬ 
sible. 

About one hundred and fifteen miles north 
of the last mentioned body of water lies the Sen 
of Antioch, tho Baiir-ei/Melak of modern 
geography. It lies nearly four-square, with 
the angles, like the comers of an Assyrian 
palace, facing tho points of tho compass. It 
is a shallow lagoon, only a few feet iu depth. 
Tho surrounding country is a marsh, like tho 
region about Heroin. Tho bonks are fringed 
around the whole circumference with a thick 
growth of reeds, and the huts of fishermen are 
seen here and there—as they have been from 
immemorial times. 

Such were the general features of the great 


Empire of tho Babylonians. To tho east lay 
Persia, between which and the Chaldiean plains 
roao an almost impassable barrier of moun¬ 
tains. After tho conquest of Assyria by Me¬ 
dia, the latter country bounded Babylonia on 
the north, nor was there any physical obstacle 
to invasion from that direction. It will bo 
remembered, however, that from tlie circum¬ 
stances attending the overthrow of Nineveh, 
relntiouB of amity were established between 
the Medes and the Babylonians, and were long 
maintained. Tho danger, therefore, to which 
the kings of Babylon might have been ex¬ 
posed from possible attack by their ambitious 
and warlike neighbors on the north was from 
the first reduced to a minimum. 

On the south of Bnbylouia lay Arabia—• 
a desert waste. Such was the country that 
no great population could be maintained upon 
its treeless, blasted surface. For this reason 
tlie Empire had little to fear from the Arabs, 
who could never muster in sufficient numbers 
to menace a compact and powerful people 
like the Babylonians. On the extreme west 
of the dominions of the great king spread the 
Mediterranean, from whoso billows no threat¬ 
ening foe was to be expected. On the south¬ 
west bowler, however, lay the land of the Pha¬ 
raohs, the most ancient and for a long time tlie 
most powerful of kingdoms. Egypt was tho 
rival of Babylonia. The monnrehs of the 
two great nations eyed each other askance; 
nud causes of quarrel were found not a few. 
Tho remoteness of the two countries was the 
saving fact which presented almost continual 
war. If Egypt had tho greater fertility, it 
wns restricted to narrow boundaries. The 
wider domains and larger and more warlike 
population gave tho advantage to tlie Baby¬ 
lonians, who waxed great and branched like 
a cedar, while the declining energies of the 
Egyptians wasted to feebleness and extinction. 
It is now proper to consider in brief the pe¬ 
culiarities of the Babylonian climate and 
products. 
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Chapter xx,-Climatb and products. 


AKEN all iii all, the coun¬ 
tries included within the 
Babylonian Empire were 
dry and hot. On the 
south the desert was in 
close proximity. The 
sens which washed the 
borders of the dominions of Nebuchadnezzar 
were small, and their influence was little felt 
at a distance from the shore. Nor did the 
mountain ranges included within the Empire 
reach to such length and rise to such height 
ns to insure large quantities of min or clifllise 
everlasting .freshness. The country was in¬ 
cluded between the thirtieth and thirty-seventh 
parallels of latitude, and was through the 
larger part of its extent level and sandy. 

From all of these circumstances heat pre¬ 
dominated. The summers were long and 
scorching; the winters, brief and mild. Of 
course, the high temperatures of Chaldsea, of 
Idunuea and Palmyrene were more excessive 
in degree tlmn in Mesopotamia and the north¬ 
ern provinces. In all those parts approximate 
to the Persian Gulf, even in the hilly regions 
of SuBuma, the heat of midsummer is fearful. 
Frequently the thermometer at midday reaches 
107° of Fahrenheit, and even in the under¬ 
ground apartments, which tho people construct 
to protect themselves, the temperature hardly 
falls below 100°. At night the heat is as¬ 
suaged, and the people find rest on the roofs 
of their houses, In all the low countries and 
southern districts winter brings no snow. In 
December the rainy seasou sets in, and con¬ 
tinues until March. Sometimes tho clouds 
pour down abundantly, and at intervals there 
are violent storms of bail. Such is tho gen¬ 
eral character of the eastern parts of what 
was the Babyloniau Empire. 

In the western provinces, next to tho Med¬ 
iterranean, there was a moister and cooler cli¬ 
mate, In the mountainous districts of Liba- 
mis and Antilihanus the winter is sufficiently 
rigorous. In the valleys, however, the climate 



is more mild than in tho corresponding districts 
of Europe. In some parts, indeed, ns in Pal¬ 
estine and along tho Phoenician coast, the 
win tore are scarcely more severe than in Bab¬ 
ylonia proper. At the Dead Sen the ther¬ 
mometer never falls to the freezing point of 
wator, and in the summer season tho heats 
are intense and oppressive. In general tho 
temperature of Syria is about ns hero described, 
but in die highor regions the air lias a freer 
movemont, and the effects of the licat are 
thereby assuaged. 

The one great climatic drawback, however, 
in the countries once ruled by the kings of 
Babylon is the fierce Siivcco, or hot wind of 
the dcsort. This horning blast is always blown 
from the heated Bands of Arabia. It is the 
terror alike of man and beast. Mixed with a 
cloud of fine hot sand tlio blast sweeps lip 
over tho Syrian or Babylonian plains and 
blisters what living thing soever it smites. 
Tho sky grows lurid and the air is darkened. 
The animals and birds fly to their covert, and 
man seeks a shelter for protection. 

It is not likely that any great changes have 
occurred in the climatic conditions of the Bab¬ 
ylonian dominions during the twonty-four 
hundred years that have elapsed since the 
days of the great Empire. Perhaps the soil 
in many parts has suffered same deterioration, 
but the same products are undoubtedly yielded 
to-day ns when they were gathered by the 
husbandmen for Nebuchadnezzar’s army. In 
one respect the country has suffered much. 
Many regions have been stripped of their for¬ 
ests, and by this fatal procedure tho natural 
tendencies to drought have been aggravated. 
Especially is this true in Syria, tlio climate of 
which lias certainly undergone some change 
from the denudation of the woodlands; 1 but 

1 Woa to the country Hint cuts down its woods. 
The United States may well be warned by tho 
past. The woodman’s axe is indeed the signal of 
civilization, and It is also the forerunner of tho 
desert I The desert Ilea just tho other side of tlio 
cleared fields. 
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the essential identity of products ancient and 
modern precludes the conclusion of any great 
transformation. 

In ancient Babylonia wheat grew native, ns 
did also barley. Lentils and sesame came 
without culture, but more abundantly with it. 
The ediblo roots peculiar to most parts of the 
north temperate zone grew plentifully and 
yiolded large crops to the gardener. The date 
palm flourished in all the southerly parts of 
tho Empire, and the great apple-belt of the 
world crossed the Babylonian plain. The 
fruits of the country were various, and grow a 
plentiful supply without the perils of winter 
rigors or the untimoly frosts of spring. 

The yield of smaller grains was almost like 
that of Egypt iu abundance. The character 
and amount of some of these crops as given by 
the anoient historians is well-nigh incredible, 
and can only bo accepted on tho supposition, 
that tho alluvium of tho Euphrates valley was 
still fresh in its native powers, and that the 
indigenous wheat-plant and other similar 
growths folt here the rioh impulses of nature. 

The products of the Babylonian plain have 
already been sketched in the History of Chal¬ 
dron. Those of Susiana were similar. "Wheat 
and barley yielded a hundred fold. Tho dute* 
palm flourished. In tho native woods grew 
acncinB and poplars. This region, like parts 
of Media and Persia, is the home of apples 
and pears. Nearly all the fruits peculiar to 
the better parts of the north temperate zone 
grew ripe and abundant in the upland districts 
aud foot-hills of IChuzistan. The mountuin 
slopes of Susiana furnished a fair supply of 
timber, and this was sometimes out, as iu Phoe¬ 
nicia, and floated down tho streams to the 
populous districts, whore the cities were built. 
For building materials, however, the palm- 
tree—straight and tall and ensily hewn—was 
generally preferred, and this tree grew best 
in tho low plains next to the,Gulf. 

In the district hitherto described ns the 
Valley of tho Euphrates—meaning that part 
of the valley above tho alluvial plain of Chal- 
droa—the products m not much ’varied from 
those of Susiana and Babylonia proper. As 
we ascend tho river one of the peculiarities is 
the appearance of the olive instead of the 


date: the latter prefers the sand. Next come 
the mulberry and the pistachio-nut, and the 
walnut is abundant. In this region, ns well 
as in many parts of Mesopotamia, the vine 
flourishes, though tho valleys of the great 
rive re seem not to have equaled those of Syria 
os it respects tho vintage. The small grains— 
wheat, millet, and barley—grew well in all the 
arable districts bordering on the Upper Eu¬ 
phrates; and the orchards, in addition to 
apples and pears and plums, yielded good 
orops of pomegranates and oranges. 

Tho northern portion of Syria was better 
adapted to pastoral pursuits than to agricul¬ 
ture. In general, there was more forest and 
less productive soil. It was from the dense 
woods of Northern Syria that the kings of 
Nineveh, in the days of her glory, brought 
the treasures of timber with which to adorn 
the palaces of thoir capital. In various parts 
of this region immense forests of walnut, onk, 
pine, poplar, and ash are found, furnishing 
an almost limitless amount of lumber. In the 
open country wild shrubs appear in abufi. 
dance-tho oleander with its splendid flowers, 
the honeysuckle with its fragrance, tho myrtle 
with its deep green leaves. In the orchards 
grow the orange and the olive, the pome¬ 
granate and the mulberry. The vine also is 
cultivated, and pistachio-nuts and walnuts 
flourish as well as In Mesopotamia. The vege¬ 
table growths of the garden are similar to- 
those of like latitudes in Europe.' Of general 
products the castor-bean is—ami has always 
been—one of the most important staples of- 
Syria; and in modern, though perhaps notin 
aucient, times, cotton assumes its place among 
the products of the country. 

Nearly all of the native and transplanted 1 
growths of Babylonia are found -in. South¬ 
western Syria. In this part of the dominions 
of tho Empire, however, tho heat woe more- 
intense than in tho northern provinces, and 
the greater .moisture from the proximity of 
the sea tended to create certain modifications- 
in the products of tho country. Here, also, 
we found the highest mountains within the Hm- 
its of the ancient Empire, and these, also, were 
the causes of some changes in the tilings which 
spring from the soil. Many new products- 
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appear, not found in Northern Syria, such as 
the fig and the hivnaun. The ditto still grows 
as far towards Arabia ns Damascus, but its 
existence is precarious. Some of the products, 
such as liquorice ami the egg-plant, are sug¬ 
gestive of Egypt. Othors, like the lemon and 
the almond, are similar to the same fruits in 
the southern latitudes of the United States. 

The general character of the products of an¬ 
cient Palestine are of common fame, and need 
hardly bo repeated. The woods of the moun¬ 
tain elopes were of cedar and oak and jumper. 
The wild olive was a common plnut of the 
valleys. The papyrus of Egypt, the sugar¬ 
cane, and the mistletoe either grew wild or 
were cultivated in the gardens.—Such is a 
cursory view of the vegetable products, the 
fruits, and tho forests which prevailed in the 
Empire of the Babylonians. 

Of mineral resources the supply was pecul¬ 
iar. In Babylonia Proper one of the most 
important was bitumen. It was found as far 
east as Susiaiui, but the most abundant sup¬ 
ply was procured from the springs of Hit, on 
the Euphrates. In the Dead Sea of Palestine 
the same substance exists iu inexhaustible 
quantities. The part which this strange sub¬ 
stance played in the rockless plain of ancient 
Chaldrea, and afterwards in the buildings of 
the Babylonians, has already been referred to 
in the Second Book. As lias already bceu 
said, common salt was abundantly procured 
from tho beds of many of tho Syrian lakes, 
and was exported as merchandise. The Dead 
Sea and the lakes near Palmyra yielded die 
same mineral, the supply being limited ouly 
by tlie energy of the manufacturers. Prom 
the sources just mentioned, sulphur and niter 
were also procured, ami iu other parts tho 
same substances were occasionally found. Of 
all the countries embraced within tho Empire, 
tho best for copper wd iron was Palestine, 
but even in tliia country tho yield of these 
valuable metals was not great. Silver was 
found in small quantities in the range of 
Autilihamis. It is not known that any gold 
mine existed within the countries swayed by 
the kings of Babylon. 

Among tlie Babylonians gems and precious 
atones were greatly coveted. ‘But it does not 


appear that the same were found anywhere in 
tho low plains around tho head of the Persian 
Gulf. Several kinds of gems wore taken from 
the hills of Soriana. In tho channel of the 
river Choaspes, agatos were found in abun¬ 
dance. In the vicinity of Dumnscus there 
wore beds from which alabaster was taken. 
The Phoenician mines furnished lapis-lazuli, 
and amethysts were obtained in tho neigh¬ 
borhood of Petra. From these various sources 
tho rough gems were brought to Babylon, and 
engraved iu a manner which has excited the 
envy of modorn times. Cornelians, rock- 
crystals, chalcedony and onyx stones, jasper, 
nnd foldspnr were sought and sold in the shops 
of tho great city. 

Of tho supply of building material some¬ 
thing lias already been said in the history of 
Chaldron and Assyria. No stone was found iu 
Babylonia. In the earliest times, the ac¬ 
quaintance of the Clmldroans with the native 
tribes of Mesopotamia was not such ns to en¬ 
courage the importation of stone from the 
north. In the vnlley of the Euphrates, 
above tho city of Hit, building stone is abun. 
dnut. Quarries exist on both sides of the 
river, and in the country to tho west, tliat is, 
in Northern Syria, there is no deficiency. 

The hills of Suainna are also piled up with 
stone, and In Southern Syria ledges of out- 
cropping rook frequently constitute tho princi¬ 
pal feature of tho landscape. The variety 
most abundant is oommou limestone, though 
sandstone as well ns silicious rocks and granite 
aro plentifully distributed. In the Inter and 
move splendid days of the Babyloniun Em 
piro atone was much used for building and 
ornamentation, and the material so employed 
was taken from the quarries on the Upper 
Euphrates, and brought down the rivet to the 
capital. Building with bricks, however, was 
never superseded, oven in the jmlmies.t times 
of the great kings. 

Passing, then, to the nnlnml life of Baby¬ 
lonia, and beginning with tho savage beasts, 
wo find tho lion, then, ns always, a monarch. 
Ho was to bo met in many parts—Chaldron 
of old, Mesopotamia, Syria, alike in tho des¬ 
ert and the hills. Next and moat formidable 
were the hear, tho hyena, the panther, and tho 
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Jeopard. The herbivora were represented by 
the wild ox, the wild uss, the stag, the ante¬ 
lope, the goat, and the sheep. Of the lesser 
creatures may bo named tho fox, the hare, 
end the rabbit. A few of these animals ore still 
found, but rarely or iu remote districts; others 
are common, and abound.' Tho ferocious 
heasta have receded or encroached upon the 
borders of civilization ns those limits have 
been enlarged or contracted by tho fluctuations 
of political power. 

Iu modem times quite a number of addi¬ 
tional animals not mentioned in the Assyrian 
inscriptions have become prevalent in tho 
countries once dominated by the Babylonians. 
Such are the otter niul the beaver, tho lynx 
and the badger, the Bnblo and the squirrel, 
the jerboa and the porcupine. Some of these 
are found in some parts, and some iu others. 
Alligators have been occasionally seen in the 
Euphrates by travelers. 

The birds of Babylonia were—and are— 
nearly identical with those now occupying the 
same latitudes in Europe and America. 'The 
ohief birds of prey are the eagle, the vulture, 
the falcon, the owl, tho hawk, and the crow. 
Tho smaller race consists of magpies, jaolc- 
daws, blackbirds, thrushes, -nightingales, larks, 
et id omno genua. Of the edible birds tho 
most prized and most abundaut are pheasants, 
quails, and partridges. Of the river-fowl tho 
principal are geese and ducks. Of the. ugly 
and fantastic species may bo mentioned the 
pelican, tho flamingo, the stork, the heron, 
and the cormorant. Besides these nre suipes, 
woodcocks, sand-grouse, and parrots. In the 
times of the Empire tho ostrich was common 
in Syria and Babylonia, though that phenome¬ 
nal creature is not any longer found in those 
regious. Perhaps tho most pcoulinr bird of 
theso countries is a kind of heron, unknown 
in Europe. It inhabits Northern Syria and 
tho districts about Aleppo. It is grayish 
white in color, having tips of scarlet on the 
wings, and a large beak scarlet and black. 
The feet ore yellow and the eyes rod. In 
shape it resembles the stork, but it is four feet 
high, and the expanded wings measure aa much 
as nine feet l This strange creature goes in a 

flock of his kind. They are semi-aquatic. 

N.—Vol. i —16 


In tlio rivers of Northern Syria thoy may be 
seen standing in rows across tho stream. They 
select u shallow. ' Here they squat with their 
outspread tails up-stream. The current is 
thus stopped; the wator below runs away, 
leaving bare the bed. When this feat is ac¬ 
complished tho birds all swoop down at a 
signal and gather up in their big beaks the 
fish and frogs that have been exposed in the 
bed of the river 1 

The fishes belonging to the waters-of As¬ 
syria and Ghaldtea havo already been men¬ 
tioned. Borne of the reptiles also have been 
noticed. Of insects, those most dreaded &Te' 
scorpious, tarantula^, and locusts. The last- 
named have been the .dread of fifty genera¬ 
tions. Coming up from no one knows where, 
swarming across the sky in clouds that no 
ono Ctjn measure, settling like an inexorable 
plague on every green thing that springs from 
the goodness of tho earth, these devastating 
creatures are the veritable ourso of the coun¬ 
tries subject to their ravages. In die locust- 
bird Nature lias kindly provided an antidote 
with tho bane. 

, The principal domestic animals of Babylo¬ 
nia may be briefly mentioned. The ohief of 
these were the camel, the horse, and the ass. 
The nature of the country was specially 
adapted to the service ot these creatures. The 
open plain, tending on tho Arabian side to 
the desert, gave opportunity for the endurance 
and sagacity of the camel, for tho fleetness 
and spirit of the horse, for the dogged pa¬ 
tience and pertinacity of the ass. Next in 
importance were the mules and the oxen. 
The former were large and strong, and ns in 
other countries combined in themselves the 
better qualities, ct their diverse ancestry. 
They were much used alike, iu peace and war. 
The monuments of Assyria show them under 
the saddle, harnessed to carts, drawing huge 
war-chariots on the way to battle. From 
their attitude in the inscriptions -they seem to 
have been large and full of spirit, plunging 
and rearing like horses- The asses from which 
these animals were derived .were larger , and 
bettor in all respects thmf the breeds known 
in Europe. The same can not be said for 
1 the horses of Babylonia, for theso were hardly 
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equal to those of some other countrios. Nev¬ 
ertheless they were produced in great num¬ 
bers. Herodotus narrates that tho stables of 
one of tho Babylonian kings contained no 
fewer than eight hundred stallions and sixteen 
thousand marcs. The prevalent breeds, if wo 
may judge by the delineations which have 
been left in Assyria, were large-boned, large- 
headed, strong, and heavy-muscled rather 
than elegant or swift—adapted rather for the 
brick-yards of the plain than for fleetness or 
beauty. 

Tho sheep and goats of Moedpotamin were 
like those of other countries. Of tho former 
animal several breeds were reared, of varying 
grades ns it related to flesh or fleece. The 
latter yielded its flesh to tho Babylonian 
butcher-stalls—its milk and cheese to tire 
peasant. Next in importance of the domestic 
animals was the dog. The tablets show thorn 
of many species and in. the performance of 
various services. Tire breeds presented ranged 
from tho elegant greyhound to the heavy and 
impassive mastiff. ’ 

It is not known that tho camel was native 
to Babylonia. In several of tho neighboring 
countries, however, the beast was an efficient 
agent in tho affairs of life, and his importa¬ 
tion into the Babylonian provinces was easy 
and natural. The caravan trade then—as 


ever—depended for its efficiency upon tho 
ship of fcho desert. The commercial com¬ 
munication between the countries bordering 
on tho valley of the Euphrates and those- 
lying along the Mediterranean was maintained, 
perhaps originally suggested, by the abilities 
and temper of tho camel. In war likewise 
and in common travel this some remarkable 
creature become indispensable to tho wants 
and caprices of men. 

On tho Babylonian cylinders are found 
certain representations which seem to indicate- 
tlie buffalo ns an animal native to the coun¬ 
try. The creature thus delineated differs from 
tho ox, and corresponds very woll with the 
buffalo of Europe. The animal appears to 
havo been domesticated, and to have been 
subsisted in the same manner and for the 
same ends as tho ordinary Babylonian cattle. 
Oxen are represented on the same tablets, 
and the uses of the two species, whether of 
labor in the fields, or slaughter for the mar¬ 
kets, or of sacrifice to the gods, seom to have 
been identical. 

Suoli is n brief sketch—as supplemented 
by what is said in the histories of Gluildtca 
and Assyria—of tlie general aspects of Nature 
na sho appeared to tho ancient Babylonians, 
and of the principal gifts whioh she gave 
them out of her treasure. 


CHAPTER XXI-PEOPLE AND CITIES. 



T is difficult to define 
properly the lnce-charnc- 
ter of the Babylonians. 
From tho earliest times 
tho people inhabiting the 
low plains of Chaldron 
were a vvtlmige of diverse 
Here the old Cushites had had their 
Here certain of the Semitic family 
had found a home. Hovo perhaps some nf 
the primitive Aryans had intruded among 
their elder brethren. Here the great Amb 
Dynasty had been established, and had ruled 
from the middle of the sixteenth century 


tribes. 

abode. 


to the year B. G.‘ 1800. At tho latter date 
the Semitic Assyrians of the north swooped 
down on Babylon, and took the land, bringing 
in the customs and blood of Upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Hero the plan of colonizing tlie con¬ 
quered but insurrectionary populations of for 
eign countries was fully and unreservedly 
adopted; and boro the tides of war, sweeping 
back and forth from tho east and the north 
and the west, drew in with tlioir ebb and flow 
a vast dCbm of humanity, and loft it os n 
sediment hi the countries about Babylon. 
From all these causes a mixture and agglom¬ 
eration of races took place within the realms 
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of Nebuchadnezzar, the liko of which could 
not bo found in any other portion of the an- 
oient world. The Babylonian nation was 
composite. 

The three dominant race elements iu the 
people of the Empire were the Semitic, the 
Cushite, And the Turanian. By the first the 
Babylonians wore allied with the Hebrews 
and Phoenicians; by the second, with the 
Arabs and ancient Egyptians; by the third, 
with the wild races of Northern Asia. With 
tho progress of time, however, and the as* 
sumption of a fixed national type, the Semitic 
element in tho Babylonian people became 
more and more predominant. After the con¬ 
quest of the country by the Assyrians this 
tendency was increased. It was liko the in¬ 
fluence of the Normans among the Celtic in¬ 
habitants of Western France. The race-type 
assumed in Babylonia became assimilated 
to that of Assyria anti the West. In the 
times of the later Empire the old antecedents 
had iu a great measure been lost in a fixed 
form, hardly disoriminable by a common ob¬ 
server from the well-known type of Asayrio. 
It may, therefore, lie assumed that the Baby¬ 
lonians of the time of Nebuohndnezzar and 
his successors were a race of Semites, varied 
nud modified by many diverse lines of ancient 
descent. 

In the physical appearance of the ancient 
Babylonians the historian must trust rather 
to the delineations found on the Assyrian 
monuments than to representations left us. 
by native artists. Of the latter only a few 
portraits, drawn on cylinders, have been pre¬ 
served; and even these seem to present the 
Babylonian form and features such os they 
were in the times of ancient Chnldtea, rather 
than at the high' noon of imperial distinction. 
According to these delineations the people of 
Old Babylonia were slender and lithe—a 
rather thin visage and meager person. In 
later times, however, owing to the race-mixture 
already described, and especially to the ascend¬ 
ency of the Assyrians, this slight personal as¬ 
pect of the wwientB was greatly modified. The 
Babylonians, like their northern masters, be¬ 
came strong and massive—a big-muscled, 
strong-limbed race, whoso hone and ■ brawn 


were the impersonation of strength and en¬ 
durance. 

It can not, of course, he ascertolued how 
faithful are the representations made by the 
Assyrian artists of the citizens of Baby¬ 
lon, or to what extent those artists merely 
used the conventional types which , they had 
been accustomed to chisel in the stones of 
Nineveh. At auy rate, the later Babylonians 
as depicted by their northern conquerors have 
the same form and features as did the men 
who carved their portraits. A full account 
of tho personal appearance of the Ninovites 
lias already lieeu given in a chapter of the 
Third Book. 

In bo far, then, rb the physiognomy of the 
Babylonians differed ?rom the well-known As¬ 
syrian type, the difference seems to be this: 
The eyes of the former people were larger 
and not so almond-shaped ns those of the latter. 
The Babylonian nose was shorter and more 
depressed than the Assyrian, and the general 
expression was less determined and spirited. 
No doubt these slight departures from the 
type prevalent in its best development at Nin¬ 
eveh were the result of climate, and perhaps 
of some old inherited characteristics from the 
ancient CholdiEaiis. 1 

In the country of Susiana there seems not 
to have been, any such amalgamation of races 
as existed in Babylonia proper. In the for¬ 
mer province the old Cushite race remained 
comparatively pure down to the times of the' 
Empire. In this case, also, our knowledge of 
the person and features of the people is. due 
rather to Assyrian sculpture than to the na¬ 
tive art of Susiana.. TJ 10 delineations .found 
amid the ruins of the Nincvite palaces prove 
that there were two Sueianinn types, quite dis- 
tinct and striking: the one, .tire ancient Cushite 
just referred to, and tho other, a hepvy south¬ 
ern face, having the leading peculiarities of 
the Negro. The two types are found side by 
side in the sculptures, the one fiico being high 
and Caucasian in its general contour, the other 

1 As a general rule a northern climate raises 
tho features into greater prominence; a southern, 
depresses them. But in extreme- latitudes the 
rule seems to bo reversed, and in the high north 
the features WU 
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marked with thick, protuberant lipa, a receding 
foreilend, a broad, thick nose, and having the 
head covered with the short crisp hair of 
Africa. Perhaps the people thus represented 
were the primitive people of Suaiana, origin¬ 
ally derived from the south, and yielding at 
a later date to a northern race represented in 
the other delineation. 

Like most of the ancient peoples, the Bab¬ 
ylonians wore their hair long.. It does not 
appear, however, that to the matter of head 
adornment they gave so much attention ns did 
the Egyptians and Assyrians. The sculptures 
show that the hair of the Bnbjdouian was gen¬ 
erally arranged in a single heavy curl, whioli 
hung stiffly over the shoulders. Sometimes 
the natural looks were left loose and allowed 
to fall about the neck. In some figures the 
hair descends to the waist, and is braided or 
bound in a sheath. In other cases the Assyr¬ 
ian fashion of a cluster of curls about the 
neok and shoulder's, or a close mass ou the back 
of the head, is followed. Po'rhaps the time 
was when die dandies and belles of Babylon 
looked to Nineveh for their styles as die world 
of absurdity now turns to Paris in the matter 
of personal adornment. 

After the manner of Arabia most of the 
Babyloninns wore long, flowing beards. A 
patriarchal appearance was thus given to many 
of the portraits. Sometimes the beard, when 
not curling, fell nearly to the waist, and some¬ 
times when crisp clang closely to the face. 
The practice of shaving was common, and 
many of the delineations show the face smooth 
from the razor. As compared with tho As¬ 
syrians the prevalent complexion of tho Bab¬ 
ylonians was dark and swarthy. Hero again 
their old descent from the south had coop¬ 
erated with die currant effects of climate to 
give to the features that bronzed and tropical 
aspect which until to-day prevails in the coun¬ 
try about the head of the Persian Gulf. Bab¬ 
ylon lies four degrees nearer the equator than 
Nineveh, and tho prevalence of tho intense 
sitnuner heats of tho low plnins of that re¬ 
gion gives to die face ft strong suggestion of 
Ethiopia. 

Turning then from die personal habits and 
appearance of the people to their intellectual 


and moral traits wo find much to admire and 
' not a little to contemn. In mental abilities 
they surpassed most of the ancient races. 
They had inherited from their ancestors, the 
old ChaldacanB, a largo store of primitive learn¬ 
ing. The attainments of the Clmldiunns in 
astronomical and raatbeinaticrl knowledge have 
been proverbial in all ages, ard this scientific 
loro was transmitted to tho Babylonians. The 
latter people not only maintained'but promoted 
the knowledge thus received from their pred¬ 
ecessors. Their fame for learning resounded 
through all Western Asia, and echoes of it 
were heard iu the eastern parts of Europe. 
The Greek historians a.ud philosophers ac¬ 
knowledged thoir indebtedness to Babylonia for 
many valuable inventions aud much abstract 
learning. Tlie scholars of the Empire were 
in good repute, and their attainments appear 
to huve been fully up to the measure of their 
times and opportunities. Tho ago was unsci¬ 
entific und unscliolarly, and the maintenance 
by Any people of a respootable body of learn* 
Ing brought them deserved preeminence. 

The Babylonians, however, were unable to 
rise above that superstition which line been tho 
besetting sin of tho human mind. They poi¬ 
soned their scientific teachings with a vast mass 
of groundless imaginings deduced from their 
own vague fears and conjectures. Astronomy 
thus sank to tho lovol of astrology, and science 
in general remained without a fixed limit of 
certainty. Tho same degeneration of learning 
•took place ns afterwards occurred among the 
Arabian philosophers of Bughdnd, Cairo, and 
Gorelova. For this reason the purposes had 
in view by the scholars of Baby Ionia fell bolow 
tho ends of true science. To determine some 
occult or mysterious thing appeared to be the 
highest aim of their investigations. To inter¬ 
pret dreams, or to determine from, tho aspeot 
of tho stars and plmlots the destinies of hu¬ 
man lifo, was the chief work of tho Babylo¬ 
nian philosophy. The scientist became a 
soothsayer, and the sago degeuoratod into a 
rlmpsodist or prophet. The min: 1 had not yet 
learned in its investigations rimt in order to 
know, the hand of Thought must bo laid ira- 
plicity iu the hand of Nature. 

In the matter of personal energy and ao- 
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tivity the Babylonians held a high rank 
among the nations of antiquity. They had the 
epiritof adventure. Alike on land and sea they 
went forth to acquaint themselves with the 
world and tlio world with them. They became, 
after the Phmnicians, the most distinguished 
merchants of the age. Their enterprise made 
them first in the marts of Asiatic commerce. 
Babylon baoame the great metropolis of West* 
ern Asia. Whatever mankind had to Bell was 
offered, and whatever the needs of the world 
demanded was purchasable, in the emporiums 
of that great city. The life of the capital 
was the life of trade and commercial rivalry. 

Under these conditions the Babylonians 
became greedy of gain. Avarice grew upon 
what it fed on, and the covetous spirit domi¬ 
nated almost every other feeling. Whatever 
would bring monoy was for eale. The domes¬ 
tic virtues Avere recklessly flung away for 
the means of further gratification. Every 
woman once in her life must offer herself to 
strangers publioly before the temple of Beltis; 
for by thiB means the crowd of strangers in 
the city Avould be increased. Maidens Aver© 
Bold at auction, for thus the wealthy princes 
and libertines of the surrounding nations 
would be drawn to the unscrupulous market. 
The father or brother, Avith his daughter or 
slstor, stood ready to barter for money the 
pleasures due only to love. 

The prime motive of all this avarice avrs 
the passion for luxurious living. Babylon 
was the paradise of gluttony and lust. What¬ 
ever ministered to tho appotites and senses 
was eagerly sought and enjoyed Avithout scru¬ 
ple. Adommont of the person, rich garments 
dyed with costly dyes, jewels of untold value, 
coBtly viands gathored perhaps from foreign 
lands, fragrant oils for perfuming tho body— 
every thing that could oxcito or appease hu¬ 
man desire was demanded and found and 
wasted in luxurious and riotous abandonment. 
The banquet and tho feast brought drunken¬ 
ness and revel. The tables were spread with 
riches which no appetite could consume. 
Dark wines were poured Into goblets of gold. 
Tropical fruits were heaped in plates of silver. 
The palace halls were harems; for polygamy 
was the usage of the land and city. 


It lias not often happened in the history of 
mankind tlrnt such personal traits and habits 
as those of tho Babylonians were blended— 
and partly redeemed—with strength and hero¬ 
ism. Iii splto of their luxury, the people of 
the Empire Avere fearless soldiers. Those who 
encountered them in the field found that there 
was iron under the velvet The epithets 
whioh Avere applied to them by foreign histo¬ 
rians show that their valor in Avar was equal to 
their abandonments of pleasure. One Avould 
have looked in vain among tho bronzed cohorts 
of Nebuchadnezzar for the fragrant dandies 
Avho were recently druuken in Babylonian 
palaces. 

Not only were the people brave and war- 
like, hut Avith these heroic virtues they joined 
rapacity and cruelty. The Babylonian sol¬ 
diery was not only without frar, but also 
without mercy. Woe to the enemy against 
whom the fierce hand was lifted 1 There was 
neither quarter nor compassion. Nearly al- 
Avays engaged in contests Avith surrounding 
nations, war became a profession. Accus¬ 
tomed to bloodshed and rapine, the soldiers 
of tho Empire learned to destroy without dis¬ 
crimination, to kill without compunction. 
They rode their horses and drove their ohar- 
iot« over living and dead, crushing in an In¬ 
distinguishable mass the innocent with the 
guilty. The tender and outraged form of 
woman was thrown Avith contempt across the 
brainless bodies of babes. From the moun¬ 
tains that frowned on the thither borders of 
Luristau to the gateway of Egypt, this iron- 
hearted, merciless, lascivious soldiery carried 
the banners of the Empire, and the nations 
coAvered in fear before them. 

-In their methods and usages of Avar the 
Babylonians Avere very little impressed Avith 
the practices of civilized states. Their cam¬ 
paigns Avere characterized Avith needless vio¬ 
lence and barbarity. The plan of colonizing 
insurrectionary inhabitants Avaa rigorously fol- 
loAved. All the hardships of such removals 
were inflicted without raeroy. Prisoners taken 
in battle were either killed or shamelessly 
mutilated. The unresisting inhabitants of 
provinces engaged in revolt were visited with 
indiscriminate vengeance. The best interests 
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of the Empire were many times sacrificed to 
the blind rage of revenge kindled against 
those whom a hotter treatment might easily 
have won to loyalty. 

In the eivil administration of the govern¬ 
ment the same ferocious methods were em¬ 
ployed by the public officers. The suspected 
was condemned, and the condemned was exe¬ 
cuted. A fault was a crime. The displeasure 
of the king meant death. His frown was 
fatal. Torture was iuilioted without mercy 
upon the objects of the royal wrath. Offend¬ 
ers were cut to pieces alive or were cast 
bound into fiery furnaces. Such was the 
spirit, tho temper, of this terrible race of 
Asiatic conquerors. They spared not any 
thing that opposed them. 

Following hard after these dissolute and 
vengeM methods of peace and Avar came that 
haughty and austere spirit for which the Bab¬ 
ylonians were noted. Their successes were 
such as to make them deem themselves invin¬ 
cible. Pride came with power, os avarice 
from gain, nud lust from lawless indulgence. 
The princes of Babylon walked abroad timid 
the splendors of the city, nud contemplated 
with haughty egotism the magnificence of 
their surroundings. The city snt as a queen, 
and her royal broods of pampered idlers found 
little to check tlioir selfishness and overween¬ 
ing pride. 

These hal'd, cruel, and relentless features 
of Babylonian character were little softened 
by their religion. Albeit, the traveler visit¬ 
ing the great metropolis would lmve imagined 
that a people so devoted to the worship of 
the gods would be incapable of the deeds of 
cruelty. Temples rose on the right hand and 
the left. Retinues of priests, engaged in some 
work peculiar to their saored offices, were ever 
in sight. Costly statues of the deities were 
set up in honor of the unseen, and to attract 
the gaze of the pious. In no other country, 
with the possible exception of Egypt, was tho 
oeremouial of religion more costly and elabo¬ 
rate. The kings were the chief worshipers. 
Princes went devoutly to the temples. Roynl 
favors were poured out without stint in the 
maintenance of the nntioiml faith. The names 
of all classes had a religious Rignification, con¬ 


taining some Eacred syllabic from the name of 
a god. The seals of officers and the charms 
worn by men and women of fashion wore 
nearly always embellished with some religious 
device or emblem. When the feast was 
spread and the wine was poured and the ban¬ 
queters became uproarious, over and anon a 
Bong in honor of tlio gods was heard above 
the rout. • 

It is said that in the noisy marts of Baby¬ 
lon, where each was striving to sell'and got 
gain, a certain codo of honesty prevailed. 
Perhaps it was such honesty as was current in 
the streets of mcdiievnl Vonico—u kind of pol¬ 
itic observance of one’s words and promises. 
Commercial transactions necessarily imply a 
certain kind of good faith which must be ob¬ 
served by those who trade; and it iB rather to 
this condition than to any subjective trait of 
ohumoter that the alleged honesty of the Bab¬ 
ylonian tradesmen must be referred. To this 
must be added another clomont of tempor 
with which tho people of tho Empire luive 
been credited by ancient historians. They 
arc said to have preserved under all circum¬ 
stances a calm and plncid demeanor, little 
indicative of the fierce passions which were 
burning undor tho surface. This trait is, in¬ 
deed, a quality of Asiatic mannors quite uni¬ 
versal ill some of tho oriental nations. It 
appears to accord with tlio character of tho 
Chinese and Hindus and Turks to conceal 
under a calm and sometimes benignant de¬ 
meanor tlio fiercest rage and mast vindictive 
purposes of which the human heart iB capable; 
and it is not unlikely that sumo race-chnmc- 
teristio of this sort has furnished tlio bnsis for 
tlio reputed equanimity of tho Babylonians. 
However this may be, it is of record that 
they lnd beneath a calm and iinporturbiible 
exterior the evil designs and hlomly purposes 
which so ranch abounded in their characters 
and lives. 

The Babylonians wero a people dwelling 
mostly in cities. Tho rural population was 
relatively unimportant. It was in the crowded 
thoroughfares of the noisy metropolis that the 
national qualities wore ftilly dovolojied. Tho 
character of great Babylon, avIio said in her 
heart, “I sit a queen” may, therefore, he 
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properly considered in. this part of the history 
of the Empire. Perhaps no other city of the 
ancient world, with tho single exception of 
Home, lias occupied so largo a share of tho 
attention of the antiquary, the historian, and 
tho philosopher, 

Babylon, tho ehiof city and great capita! 
of tho Empire of Nehucliaduemr, was situ¬ 
ated on both sides of the river Euphrates in 
latitude 82° 39' N. The name “ Bab-ili” sig¬ 
nifies Uie gate of Oqd. The modern town of 
Hillnh occupies the ancient site. It was tho 
largest and most opulont metropolis of the 
ancient world. In modem times tho whole 
space once occu¬ 
pied by the city 
is dotted here and 
there with ruins, 
indicating in shad¬ 
owy outline the 
site of palaco and 
temple, of wall 
and battlement. 

Huge mounds of 
incredible extent 
and number show 
tho traveler and 
the antiquary the 
tomb of one of 
the wonders of 
tire world. 

The exact size 
■of ancient Baby¬ 
lon is not known. 

Modem explorers have been unable to 
■trace tho course and oxtfent of the walla. 
All authorities, both of ancient and roceut 
times, agree that tho oity lay four-square, with 
the river running diagonally through the midst, 
But the remains of tho ancient ramparts do 
not sufficiently indicate the lines of ciroura- 
vallfttion. Hie old historians, thereforo, sev¬ 
eral of whom visited tho city and wero eye¬ 
witnesses of lier greatness, are the best, and, 
•Indeed, the only, sources of information. 
.Herodotus declares the walls to have been 
fourteen miles in length on each side, or fifty- 
six miles in circumference. This would give 
ail area of one hundred and ubiety-six square 
unites. Otosias, who also wrote front personal 


observation, fixes the length of the walls at 
ten and a half miles on each side, or forty 
miles in entire compass, giving an area of one 
hundred and ten square miles. These are re¬ 
spectively the largest and tho smallest esti¬ 
mates of the size of the oity which have 
reached us from antiquity. Tho writers and 
travelers who followed Alexander in his vic¬ 
torious career report the dimensions of Baby¬ 
lon os intermediate between the figures given 
by Herodotus and those of CteBias. The his¬ 
torian Bawlinson, after a careful review of 
all the facts, fixes the size of the city or in¬ 
closure within the walls at about one hundred 


square miles. This, though a much less area 
than 1 b included in the modern oitics of Paris 
or London, is for greater than the space - 
covered by any other ancient city. Borne 
could have been two or throe times inclosed 
within these walls, and Nineveh was hardly 
one-fifth us great in extent. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this 
whole area of n hundred square miles or inorey 
was actually occupied with the buildings of 
tho city. An open space all around was left 
inside of the walls, and even in the parts cov¬ 
ered with edifices or devoted to’streets there 
wns doubtless much unoccupied ground. Or¬ 
chards and gardens and parks would intervene 
here and there, and certain parts would be 
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reserved for public or private improvements. 
It i& Iwlioved that the city by the extent of 
Bpuco thus included within the walls, and not 
Rctunlly appropriated for building purposes, 
was rendered quite independent of outside 
support in case of invasion or siege; for the 
rich grounds which were not devoted to 
buildiug could bo made quickly available for 
gardens. 

For an elaborate description of Babylon 
we are indebted to Herodotus. The streets 
were broad, and were laid out at right angles. 
Tho city was thus divided into blocks or 
squares. Tho wills wore pierced on each aide 
with twenty-five gates—a hundred openings 
in all. The gates were the termini of the 
streets, so that the whole inclosure was divided 
into six hundred and twenty-five great squares. 1 
These in their turn were divided into smaller 
blocks by less important streets, and along 
these the imposing houses of the proud city 
wore erected. 

The buildings of Babylou were generally 
three or four stories in height. They were 
not, however, of so solid a character ns those 
of Nineveh. Good building-stone, that sine 
qua non of architecture, wns wanting in Bab¬ 
ylonia, and its place had in a large measure 
to bo supplied with less desirable materials. 
Tho wallfl were for tiro most part of brick, 
and the beams and fmme-work were of the 
palm-tree, which constituted the one available 
timber of the couutry. Of the trunks of this 
tree tho posts nud columns were fashioned. 
About these were twined for decorations 
wreaths of rushes, aud the whole wns then 
covered with stucco, nud made to resemble ’ 
carved pillars of stone. 

The Euphrates entered the city by ??ie 
archway and found an exit by another. Along 
its whole couvsQ inside of the walls tho hnnks 
were paved for a great distance with bricks 
laid in bitumen. Tims were constituted the 
wharves of Bnbylon. Tho river, moreover, 
was inclosed with a wall on either bank run¬ 
ning parallel with his course, and preventing 
tho water's from overflow in times of floods. 
These protecting walls were pierced with nrchod 

1 At tlie smallest estimate each of these squares 
contained nearly a hundred acres. 


openings at every street crossing, and through 
those openings the crowds of merchants and 
market people and idlers made their way 
down to the river bank, where boats were over 
ready for conveyance to the other aide. In 
case of high water tho nrcliwaya wore shut, 
aud the walls became continuous. In some 
places, instead of the ferry, the river was 
spanned with bridges, over which tho crowds 
jostled from aide to side. These bridges wore 
built with a draw between the piers, so that 
communication could be easily cut off. As an 
additional means of passnge, a tunnel (if we 
may believe Diodorus) wns constructed under 
the channel from shore to shore. This pas¬ 
sage was fifteen feet in width and twelve foot 
in height, boiug paved and walled and nrched 
with bricks. 

Perhaps the most remarkable single struc¬ 
ture of Babylon was the great temple of Belus, 
It was founded four-square, in un inclosure a 
quarter of a mile long on each side. It con¬ 
sisted of a great tower or pyramid, on tho top 
of which was placed tlio slirino of tlio deity. 
It wns built somewhat after the nuumcr of 
the structures of Egypt Tho basement was 
a square of solid masonry, measuring over six 
hundred feet on each side. On this was an- 
otbor square of smaller proportions, and on 
this another, and so up to the summit. The 
ascent to the top was on the outside by menus 
of stops, wliioh wound around tho edifice. 
The height of tho tern pie was four hundred 
and eighty feet, being but a few feet lew than 
that of tho greatest Egyptian pyramid. Tlio 
summit overtopped tile city. From tho slirino 
the whole panorama of Babylonian glory lay 
spread below as a picture. Palaces and marts, 
wr.lls mid river, qunvs and’ decorated boats, 
and beyond all tho limitless plains of old Chal- 
dzen, down to the distant horizon of the desert, 
furnished perhaps the most wonderful vision 
which tho eyes of mnn hchchl anywhere in 
the precincts of the ages that are dead, 

The shrine on the summit of the tower 
contained originally three colossal statues; one- 
of the god Bol, one of Beltis, and one of 
Ishtar. Here were two great censers and three 
golden bowls, the drinking cups of tho three 
deities. In front of Beltis were placed two- 
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tffonB of gold and two silver Serpents, weighing 
each thirty talents; and these were accom¬ 
panied with two huge bowls of silver of the 
same weight ns the serpents. These splendid 
treasures, however, were carried away at the 
time of the Persian conquest; and when He¬ 
rodotus visited Babylon the shrine was dis¬ 
mantled. The statues were gouo. Bo also 
the golden, lions, the serpents, and the drink¬ 
ing-cups. Instead of these were Bet a golden 
table, and a couch draped with a rich cover¬ 
ing. The old Grcolc historian found on his 
ascent to the top, about half-way up, a resting- 
place arranged with seats for those who ascended 
and descended the great tower. 

The second and less pretentious shrine at 
the bnso of the edifice lmd also been dospoiled 
by tho Persians. Originally there had stood 
in this place a colossal human figure, wrought 
of solid gold, twelve cubits in height. lu the 
time of Herodotus there remained ouly a small 
sitting image of Bel, with n golden table placed 
in front. Hero the ofleriugs of tire worshipers 
were laid in the presence of the deity. In 
front of the bnsemeut of the temple were set 
two altars of sacrifice, and on these human 
beings wore probably offered up to appease 
tho anger of the "Warrior Bel. 

Not equal to the temple of Belus in height, 
but of, greater ground dimensions, was the 
royal palace. This also was a quadrangular 
edifice, and. was surrounded with throe-fold 
ramparts of masonry, the outermost being 
nearly seven miles in extent. Tho inner wall 
measured more than two miles around, and 
the basement of the palace proper was of an 
incredible size. Tbe two inner .walls were 
faced with enameled bricks, upon which were 
pictured a vast array of nuimala. The Bceqes 
were chiefly from tho chase. In oue part a 
Hon is thrust through with a spear, and in 
nnothora luintross hurls a javelin at a leopard. 
No complete description of tho parts aud gen- • 
eral appearance of this great building has 
been pi’escrvcd. It is only known that there 
were three bronze gates to the palace, so mas¬ 
sive as to require machinery. to open and 
shut them. 

It was within tho inclosttre of tins royal 
palace that were ’ constructed the fiunous 


Hanging or Elevated Gardens cf Babylon, 
which constituted one of the “ Seven Wonders** 
ol tho ancient world. Their construction was 
duo to tho caprice of Amyitis, tho Median . 
wife of Nebuchadnezzar, who, pining for her 
native hills, besought her royal spouse to 
oreate far her a landscape. A rectangle was 
selected, each side of which measured four 
hundred feet. Around this spneo wore built 
a series of open arches, aud upon these, serv¬ 
ing ns pirn’s, other rows of arches were erected, 
after the manner of ah ancient theater; and 
thus tho vast structure arose to the height of 
8evonty-five feet. Upon the summit was 
spread nil abundance of earth, and here not 
only were seeds sown and flowers rawed and 
shrill >3 transplanted, but trees of tbe largest 
growth, brought from distant provinces, were 
set in their native beauty. It was a miniature 
Boh ds Boulogne, oreated ou a hill of masonry.* 

On the bunhB of the Euphrates was set a 
huge liydraulio machine, working after the man¬ 
ner of the screw of Archimedes, and by this 
. means water was raised in pipes to the summit 
and distributed about the Gardens; and to 
prevent thiB water, from percolating to the 
masonry, layors of rushes and floors of bricka 
laid in bitumen and sheets of lead were inter¬ 
posed botweon tho superincumbent earth and 
the supporting arches beneath. On the out¬ 
side, at convenient intervals, were flights of 
^ steps leading to the top, aud along the ascent 
were grottoes and resting-places, where the 
royal pleasure-parties regaled themselves at 
their ease: why should they hurry on such an 
excursion? Hurry is precipitated by those 
who fear that their pleasures will escape them. 

Across the Euphrates from the principal 
palace stood another of smaller proportions. 
Around It, in tho usual manner, was di’awn a 
three-fold rampart, tho outer wall measuring 
about three aud a-half miles in circumference. 
These ramparts and tho walls of the palace 
itself wera covered with representations of 
hunting scones and battles, drawn with con¬ 
siderable skill on tho surface of enameled 
bricks. As in the case of the largor palace, 
not much is known of the appearance of the 
smaller structure. Within the halls and courts 
were pet bronze statues, representing the gods 
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.and the great kings of Babylon. Here were 
Been the .mythical Niuus and Semiramis, sur¬ 
rounded by princes of old Chaldeean renown. 

The Walls of Babylon are associated iu 
•history and tradition with the Hanging Gar- 
■dens as one of the ’Seven Wonders of the 
world. 1 These walls were, perhaps, the most 
marvelous structures of the sort ever erected. 
'Their true dimensions, however, have never 
■been determined. The Greek historians who 
visited Babylon have loft contradictory ac¬ 
counts of the breadth and- height of the vaBb 
ramparts surrounding the city. Nor is it 
likely that positive measurements would have 
■been much more satisfactory, for these being 
made at different times would have represented 
the walls in various degrees .of dilapidation 
resulting from the havoo wrought by besiegers 
.and tho slower ravages of time. Herodotus 
states the breadth of the walls at eighty-five 
feet, and the height at three hundred and 
thirty-five feet. CtosiaB, without giving tho 
breadth, puts the height at three hundred 
feet. Pliny gives the two dimensions ns 
sixty and two hundred and thirty-live feet 
respectively. Tho lowest estimates of nil nro 
those given by 01 i torch us and Strabo, who 
place the broadth at thirty-two feet and the 
height at seventy-five Feet; hut these authors 
must either have greatly underestimated the 
-dimensions or else given measures of the ruined 
rampart rather thou of the original walls. 
Perhaps a fail* average approximation would 
•be seventy-five feet for tho thickness and two 
hundred and fifty feet for the height—meas¬ 
urements sufficiently vast to shock if not con¬ 
found the credulity of modern times. The 
length of these stupendous battlements lias 
.already been given as being more than forty 
miles. 

Ou tho top of the great wall pf tho city 
were two hundred nnd fifty towers. These 
were arranged in pairs on the outer and inner 
- edges of tho r ampart, nnd so broad was tho 

l Tho Seven Wonders of the iinciont world 
were: the Pyramids of Epypt. tl»o Phnros or 
Light-honso of Alexandria, llio Colossus of 
Rhodes, the Walls nnd Hanging Gardens of Baby¬ 
lon, tho Tomb of King Mansolus, the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, and tho statue of Jupiter 
•OlympiuB, 


space that a four-horse chariot could be turned 
between them. Tho towers were square, and 
looked down, the outer row upon the sur¬ 
rounding country, and the inner, upon the 
city. So vast was tlio mass of masonry in 
these walls, so groat their height and thick¬ 
ness, that they were on. impregnable bulwark 
against any enginery of tho times. They 
could be neither undermined nor surmounted. 

Such was the famous capital of the Baby¬ 
lonian kings. In splendor and opulence and 
power it far surpassed any other city of an- 
oiont times. Through hor magnificent streets 
swept the chariots of princes aud monnrehs. 
Out of hor splendid gates poured tho bronzed 
cohorts of well-nigh invincible soldiers, going 
forth • to conquest. Into theso same gates 
wore driven the captives from a hundred 
vanquished provinces. Over her palaces and 
temples the oriental sun rose in unclouded 
glory. In tho might of her power and re¬ 
nown she saw her rivals ono by one expire', 
nnd in her triumph she arrogated to herself 
the rank and title of mistress of the world. 
But in tho alow processes of destiny her own 
time eaino to suffer humiliation and downfall. 
No other city, reared by the genius and pride 
of man, has Buffered n more complete extinc¬ 
tion. Babylon is literally in the dust. Only 
scattered mounds, which the rolling years 
have covorcd with gross and shrubs, remain 
of tho once mighty metropolis of tho Babylo¬ 
nians. All else rests in the alumlxjr of ever¬ 
lasting oblivion. 

Journeying down the river from Baghdad 
to Ilillah, the traveler of to-day comes un¬ 
expectedly upon a series of scattered heaps 
which, could they speak, would cry up from 
the ground, “ Wo are Babylon I” As lie pro¬ 
ceeds, the mounds increase in size and fre¬ 
quency. In the intervals betwoon them, 
should he disturb tho soil, he finds an indis¬ 
tinguishable mass of broken bricks and pot¬ 
tery, slowly returning to dust. The mounds 
mark the sites of the pnlnces and temples, 
nnd the intermediate spaces tho place of the 
common buildings and streets of the city. The 
northernmost of the great heaps is called JBabil 
by the Arabs to the presout day. It is a mound 
nearly four-square, with steep .sides. The top 
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is flat, though traversed with sevornl ravines, 
plowed out by time. The southern side of 
the elevation, extending a distance of six 
hundred foot, is tolerably well preserved. The 
eastern face, also, is easily traceable for a dis¬ 
tance of five hundred and forty feet. The 
other two sides of the square have been worn 
down by the action of tlio elements, and re¬ 
duced in somo places to a level with the plain. 
The highest part of the mound is one hundred 
and forty feet above the aurrouiuling country. 
Tlio vast heap consists of a mass of sun-dried 
bricks, but in the outer wall tlio bricks are 
burnt and enameled, bearing tho monogram 
•of ItaJGHAUNifflZAR. This grant mound of. 
Babil has boon identified by antiquaries ns tho 
site of the temple of Bolus, 

A short distance down the river is tho still 
larger mound known as El ICabr, or “ tho 
Palace.” This remarkable elevation is two thou¬ 
sand one hundred feet in length by one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred in breadth. Its summit is 
seventy foot above tho level of the plain. 
Lilco tlio other heaps, it consists of nn infinity 
of crushed brinks and slabs and pottery. Iu 
the basement sumo passages have been ex¬ 
plored, which nre paverl tiudnrched with bricks. 
•Some of the slabs which have been discovered 
in this mound boar inscriptions by which tlio 
place has been identified us the site of Nobu- 
clmdnemr’s palace. All the bricks which 
Have been discovered in that vicinity hem* His 
monogram, so that both tradition—as shown 
in the name of “the Palace” now borne by 
tho ruin—and antiquities point unmistakably 
to this spot os that on which was reared the 
•royal house of tlio groat king. 

Near tho ruin of El Kasr is that of Ail- 
ran, so-onlled, according to tradition, hcoause 
■here was buried the prophet Araron-ibn-Ali. 
It is simply a heap, irregular in outline, and 
less striking than tho Knsr ruin. It lies near 
the rivoi* bank, and one of the sides of tho 
•original structure was evidently lashed by the 
water* when tho river was full. Tlio three 
sides of the elevation, which havo been traced 
with some accuracy, measure respectively 
'3,000, 2,400, and 2,100 feet. The slopes of 
this mound, like many others, are furrowed 
with deep ravines, through which tlio rains of 


two thousand years have found their way to 
the plain. “ 

It is fitting in this connection to call at¬ 
tention to the fact that modern antiquaries 
havo been divided in their opinion as to the 
sito of the famous Bras Nraraun, or so-called 
" Tower of Babel.” Some have attempted to 
identify this ruin with the Mound of Babil 
already described; while others, with better 
reason, have decided in favor of a more strik¬ 
ing elevation near the city of Born ppm This 
is distant from tho heaps which mark the site 
of Babylon about eleven miles, and may, 
therefore, have pmibhj been included within 
the walls of the ancient city. There are rea- 
Suns far believing, however, that such was not 
the case, though no doubt, owing to the vast 
extent of the rampart of the capital, tlio Birs 
Nimrud may have not been far distant from 
the walls. Bo this as it nmy, and whatever 
difficulties may arise fVum fixing the site of 
tlio Tower away from Babylon, thore cau he 
little doubt that tlio Birs Nimrud of Borsippa 
is tho true ruin of tho nnoiont and gigantic 
structure. 

It is from this greatest of the Babylo¬ 
nian mounds that the best knowledge of the 
character of the nncient tomploa or towers is 
derived. Some account of the general features 
of the Sirs Nimrud aud of tho wonderful tower • 
which constituted its essential part will accord¬ 
ingly be given in'this connection. The plan 
of tho structure has been carefully studied on 
the ground, and an accurate knowledge has 
thus keen acquired of the dimensions and 
peculiarities of the original edifice. 

The Birs Nimrud is the ruin of tho great 
temple of Nebo. Its foundation was on exact 
square, enoh ride being two hundred, aud 
seventy-two feet iu length. The height of 
this first platform of masonry was twenty-six 
feet. Upon this was raised the second square 
of the name height as the first, the sides 
measuring two hundred and thirty feet. This 
second square, however, was not placed cen¬ 
trally over the first, but was displaced or 
drawn over towards the south-western edge of 
the lower platform. The displacement was 
such as to make the ofifeet on one side meas¬ 
ure thirty feet and on the other but twelve feet 
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The third square was lnid upon the second 
* in precisely the same maimer na the second 
on the first. This platform was also twenty- 
six feet iu height, and measured one hundred 
and eighty-eight feet on each side. The fourth 
square was laid on the third in tho same man¬ 
ner as the others; but the thickness of this 
platform wns reduced to fifteen feot, tho sides 
measuring one hundred and forty-six feet, and 
the same stylo of displacement towards the 
south-west side being observed. 

Above the fourth stage in the Bira the ef¬ 
fects of the ruin become more manifest, and 
estimates have to bo substituted in ninny parts 
for exact measurements. The fifth square was 
of the same thickness as the fourth, and was 
laid in liko manner. The Bides of this pint- 
form and of the sixth nnd seventh squares 
measured one hundred nnd four feet, sixty-two 
feet, and twenty feet respectively. The thick¬ 
ness of fifteen feet for each platform was 
ran interned to the top. On the seventh square 
was erected tho shrine of the god, being a 
cube of fifteen feet in each of its dimensions. 
The whole height of tho original structure 
was, therefore, one hundred nnd fifty-six feet, 
and tho theodolite allows that tho present 
height of tho Bira is. within three feel of tho 
original elevation 1 The blasts of twenty-five 
centuries have not sufficed to level tho house 
of Kabo with the Clmldrcau plain. 

The great temple wns an embodiment of 
Babylonian mythology. The seven platforms 
were dedicated to the seven planets known to 
tho ancients. To each of these planets a cider 
was assigned, according to tho astrological no¬ 
tions of the Ckaldaxuu. To tho Sun was 
given the color of gold; to the Moon, silver; 
to Mercury, blue; to Vcuus, yollow; to Mura, 
red; to Jupiter, orange; to Saturn, black. 
To this planet was assigned tho basement 
square, which wns accordingly' painted hi nek. 
The second platform wns dedicated to Jupiter, 
and wns painted orange. Tho third was given 
to Mars, and was red. The fourth; or golden 
• square, was assigned to the Sun; tho fifth, or 
yellow, to Vemis. The sixth, or blue platform, 
was sacred to Mercury; and the last was as¬ 
signed to the Moon and received her color— 
silver. These colore were laid on in various 


ways, some being burnt in the surface of the 
bricks, some painted, and the fourth and sev¬ 
enth squares—and with tho latter perhaps the 
shrine itself—being faced respectively with thin 
laym of gold mid silver! Such was the profu¬ 
sion of superstition I 

It will thus bo seen that the Tower of Nebo 
rose, like the temple of the Medea in Ecbor 
tnna, in successive bands of brilliant color. 
Viewed from a distance, the effect must have 
been such as to attract and please the eye. 1 
Doubtless, when the sun flashed his splendors 
upon the brilliant hues of the grent pyramid, or 
when tho full-ovlwd moon iu milder radiance 
diflhsod her light around the gigautio pile, 
the nwe-struok worshiper may well hnvo im¬ 
agined that Nebo himself was enshrined on 
tho summit. 

A strange fact relative to the Bira Nimrud 
monument is that no stairways or other means 
of nsconding to tho top have been discovered. 
It is possible, however, that more extensive 
explorations would uncover flights of steps. 
Tho face of the first or bnsement square of 
masonry was in several places indented 
with niches, but these seem to have been for 
ornament rather tlmn for statues. It nmy be 
remarked, also, that the third platform was 
less durable than tho rest, owing to tho fact 
that the bricks composing it wore, in order to 
secure tho blood-red color, only lmlf-burnt, 
and were thus left perishable. 

Antiquaries have decided that the sloping 
or receding side of tho mound facing to the 
north-cast is tho tme front of the Tower. It 
is also believed that within tho platforms of 
masonry were apartments where the priests of 
Nolin lived; nnd it is not impossible that tho 
means of ascent were contrived within rather 
than without tho temple. Many of these 
things, however, have been left to conjecture 
anil to such dim reasoning as the data will 
support. It is a disputed point, even, whether 
tho approach to tho Tower wns simply a plain 
ascent, or whether there wns an elaborate 

1 It will bo observed Umt the Babylonians were 
either ignorant of tho charming effects ol tho 
solar spectrum, or else they preferred to sacrifice 
beauty to their mythology. The beautiful con¬ 
trasts of color wore quite neglected In the arrange¬ 
ment of the bands on the successive squares' 
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vestibule which has gone to dust with the cen¬ 
turies. The latter view is sustained to ft cer¬ 
tain extent by the existence iu front of the 
north-east slope of an irregular mass of ruins, 
which, seem to indicate some kind of raised or 
columnar approach to the main edifice. 

The city of Borsippa, near which tho great 
Birs still stands, was among tho most impor¬ 
tant of Babylonia. It was one of tho ancient 
and venorated towns of GhnMtca. Iu the 
primitive ages, before the Assyrian Empire 
lmd arisen or Media* had an existence, Bor- 
sippn was already a flourishing mart, adorned 
with temples and other public buildings. A 
sketoli .of these, and of tho city itself, 1ms 
beou given in tho Second Book. 

After Borsippa may bo mentioned the town 
of Oris. It wap situated on the eastern hank 
of the Tigris, just below the confluence of tire 
Gyndes. Tho ancient linme of this city was 
Hupiya. The site is now marked by the ruins 
of Khnfnji. In the dnys of its importance 
Opis was a huge and flourishing emporium, 
receiving commerce from both the rivers which 
washed Its walls. A*short distance to the 
south, add on tho same side of tho Tigris, was 
another consider¬ 
able town called 
SiTACfc, which 
gave its name to 
tho province in 
which it lay. 

Further down, 
on tho shore of 
tlic Persian Gulf, 
was Teredo*, 
founded by Nob* 
uchadncmr,and *' 
containing in the 
palmy days of 
the Empinoi 

many thousand inhabitants. The site has 
not been identified, owing to the foot that 
tho shore line of the Gulf 1ms receded and 
tho whole district boon covered with deposits. 
It is thought, however, that Teredon was lo¬ 
cated in tho neighborhood of the modem town 
of Zobalr. 

Passing into tho Provinces of the Empire 
the most notable city was Susa, the capital of 


Sitsiana. In the times of Babylonian great¬ 
ness it was second only to Babylon. It lay, 
as already stilted, between the two branches of 
the liver Clmospes, on a beautiful plain, re¬ 
lieved, at the distance of twenty-five miles, 
with a background of mountains. It was one 
of the most healthful and attractive regions 
within the dominions of Nebuchad nezza r,/, 
Here was situated the ancient palace of tha 
old native kings. It was reared upon a great 
mound, after the stylo of die Babylonian 
and Assyrian temples. The aneient city lay 
on tho eastern side of the palace. Here, ao* 
cording to Herodotus, lived hi primitive days 
King- Memnon, who led an army to Tiny to 
dofend the city again Bt the Greeks. Such was 
the beauty and salubrity of Susa and her en¬ 
virons that the ploco was regarded as a sort 
of second capital of the Empire. Several of 
the Babylonian monarchs here maintained 
summer residences, and tho court of Susa, 
thronged with prinoes and native and foreign 
noblemen, almost rivaled the splendors of 
Babylon. 

On the Upper Euphrates wfis OarcheMibh, 
famous for more than one decisive battle fought 


in her vicinity. The strategic. position was 
one of great importance. By this routs, as 
through a gate, the armies of Mesopotamia 
and the South must moke tlioir way in their 
invasions of Syria. Here die nations of the 
West—Egyptians,, Phoenicians, Israelites— 
must debouch, if nt all, into ^Babylonia. - 
For distant on die Mediterranean lay 
queenly Tyke, greatest of, the maritime ; cldea 
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of the Empire. The position was strong, 
easily defensible. At first the shore was 
chosen; but at a later date, when Tyre 
Jb&d grown to be the wealthiest metropolis 
of the West, the city was carried out to a 
littoral island, whioh became thenceforth the 
Jirinoipal seat of business aud defense. The 
chore-town was known a9 Old Tyre. The 


its fortunate position and the genius ot ito 
inhabitants upheld its preeminence even 
down to the days of the Mohammedan con¬ 
quests. 

Next may he mentioned the rival city of 
Sidon —older, but less famous, tlrnu Tyre. It 
was situnted on the coast, twenty-three miles 
north of the sister city. Sidon was the old 
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people of tlie oity were the most enterprising 
of their times. They were manufacturers, 
merchants, sailors; large-minded aud courage¬ 
ous; ready for any enterprise, and quick in 
the spirit of ndveuturo. Their manufactures 
were of matchless beauty aud excellence. 
Kings, princes, and nobles were proud to 
wear the royal-dyed fabrics of Tyro. Several 
times in the vicissitudes of the nations the 
city whs besieged, and a few times taken; but 


metropolis of Phoenicia. The people of the 
country were proud to bo culled Sjdonians in 
honor of their ancient capital. The period 
of greatest prosperity whb from 1800 to 1200 
B. C., when its commercial preeminence was 
already acknowledged by the Egyptians. 
Sidon was destroyed by the Persians in tho 
year ,B. C. 851, as a punishment for rebelling 
against Artaxerxes III. It then became a 
provincial town of little importance. In 
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modem times the site of the old capital ia two miles square, abutting against the mount- 
marked by the seaport of Saida. ains on the north. Hero was originally the 

On the route from Palestine to Egypt lay capital of the Jebusites, one Of the Canaanit- 
tho city of AflHDOa It was regarded as the fob tribes expelled by Joshua. Under David 
western key to Syria, as Carchemish was and Solomon, Jerusalem grew into importance, 
the eastern. He who held the two strong- It became regarded as the Holy City of Israel, 
holds just mentioned, and Tyre, the doorway and acquired great fame as the principal seat 
to die sea, practically controlled the whole of of the worship of Jehovah. In the times of 
the Syrian dominions; nor oould tlio suprem- the Babylonian ascendency the city, lying 
acy of those regions he long maintained save almost ou the route between Babylon and 
by the possession and control of these irnpor- Memphis, was many times an object of dis¬ 
tant cities. cupidity or vengeauce of the rival nations of 

Finally should be mentioned Jerusalem, the East and the West Her demolished 
the capital of Palestine. It is situated fifteen walls, ruined towers, pillaged temple, and 
miles west of the head of the Dead Sen. It depopulated streets frequently bore witness to 
ia built on a high plateau of limestone about obstinate defense and signal punishment. 


chapter xxii.—Arts and sciences. 

g F the general character the latter were mom solidly built, and-partly 
of the learning of the because, in case of conquest, the temple i* 
Babylonians, much may lees likely than the king's house to suffer from 
bo inferred from what the fury and lust of a victorious soldiery, 
has already been said of The remains of the royal structures of the 
the loro of the Chaldees, Babylonians furnish but a meager outline and 
Hie firtiBtio tastes and dim shadow of the superb originals.' But, ns 
philosophical opinions of the later people were if in compensation, for this low, the old- hiBto- 
deriyod from the culture of the ancient toon- riaus and travelers have left us materials tol- 
arohy. The civilization of Babylonia wus ernbly abundant-from which to fill out the 
merely an expansion or development of that the outline. 

of Chaldron, modified as it wus, with a certain The palaces of Babylon, like those of As- 
Jnfusion of Assyrian opinions' and practices. syria, woro built upon rawed mounds or plst- 
- If wo begin with Arohiteoture, wo must forms.- These mounds were square in shape, 
iravorso to a considerable extent the same oUcl were constructed of solid masonry. The 
ground which,has been gone over in the no- elevation of the platform was fifty or sixty 1 
count of the cities and temples of the Empire, feet above the surface;' The great mass of the . 
Perhaps, however, some more specific notice square was constructed of sun-dried bricks, 
of the stylo of building employed by the Bab- but a thick wall around tbo outside and a sub- 
ylonians may be added with propriety; and stantial pavement on the top were of burnt 
in producing such a sketch it is natural to bricks or stone slabs carefully laid in Bitumen, 
begin with the royal palaces. * These wore,.of Upon this practically imperishable bnsis the 
course, next after the temples of the gods, the palace proper was reared, 
most important structures of the times. The material used in the body of the struct; - 

It is an unfortunate fact that the Bnbylo- nre was burnt brioks of the finest and most 
man royal palaces have suffered more from durable quality. They were laid ’in a kind 
the dilapidations of war and violence than of cement which, if we may, judge from the 
fcavo the templeBj partly, no doubt, because way in which it has withstood the element* 
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for centuries, was superior to any tiling of like 
sort employed in modern masonry. The walls 
of the building ware of enormous thickness. 
The ground-plan was a rectangle, the sides of 
the square being parallel with those of the 
foundation. It is unfortunate that no remains 
of a Babylonian i>alace have been discovered 
in a state of such preservation as to furnish 
authentic data for the restoration of the edi¬ 
fice. Only a few faots can be educed from 
the crumbling dibris on the summits of the 
mounds. In general, the walls were straight! 
They were high enough to bo imposing. They 
were not pierced with windows or other open¬ 
ings. They were strengthened by buttresses, 
built at intervals along the face. They were 
decorated here and there with sculptured slabs, 
set in both die inner and the outer surface. 
Hie figures with which these were adorned 
were generally small, but wore executed with 
care and with considerable artistio skill 

It whs rather, however, to the device of 
color than to the work of the chisel that the 
palace walls owed their beauty. On the 
smooth surface of the bricks the Babylonian 
painters exhausted their resources in depicting 
such scenes from the chase and the fight as 
could please the eye or flatter the vanity of 
the royal occupants. What the splendid 
sculptures of Nineveh furnished to the Assyr¬ 
ian kings in the way of artistio pleasures, that 
the painter’s brush in some' measure supplied 
for the priaces of Babylon. An abundance 
of these pictorial representations have been 
found on the great mound of El Knsr. 

Curiosity to know’ the details—the height, 
the number of stories, the internal arrange¬ 
ment—of these Babylonian pnlaces will, per¬ 
haps, remain forever ungrntified. No doubt, 
in altitude, they greatly overtopped the three- 
ond four-story houses. As the king was lifted 
lip above his subject, so his abode and the 
abodes of his princes and nobles were raised 
on high above the unaspiring cityfnl. An¬ 
other conjecture is that the paluc'cs were 
lighted through the roofless space overhead, 
and not by means of windows. The extreme 
mildness of the climate would justify such a 
supposition, and the same is attested by the 
fact that no windows have been found in the 
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walls. Another feature of the palaces, not con¬ 
jectural, is the drainage, which was carefully 
provided for by subterranean passages in the 
basement. 

An examination of the meager remains of 
the bridges across the Euphrates and of the 
great wall around the city does not indicate 
that the Bnbyloninn architects wero especially 
skillful. The piers of the bridges, however, 
were correctly built, with a sharp angle 
against the current of the river. In general, 
the buildings of Babylonia, particularly those 
of the great capital, were loftier and more 
imposing than the structures of other oriental 
countries. 1 No doubt they were equally 
superior to those of other nations in respect 
to ornamentation and general structure and 
adaptation. 

In the manufacture and preparation of 
building material, the Babylonians surpassed 
only in the production of bricks. Like their 
ancestors, the Chaldeeans, they hod two va¬ 
rieties—those dried in the sun and those 
burnt in kilns. The former wore used only 
in tlie interior of thick walls and in building 
great platforms and buttresses, wherein the 
action of the elements could not be felt. All 
the exposed portions of structures were of the 
kiln-baked variety—very hal'd and perfept. 
The finest w T ere of a yellow color, and were 
so firm ns to be practically imperishable. 
Another very superior quality were of a blu¬ 
ish tinge, sometimes almost black, nud wero 
well-nigh as hard as stone. The softer sorts— 
lndf-bumt varieties, etc.—wore red or pink, 
and could bo easily broken into fragments. 

The sizes employed wero variable, but the 
standard make were from twelve to fourteen 
inches square on tbo face and three or four 
inches thick. For the corners and angles 
sizes and shapes were used which wero adapted 
in form to the situation. Tho bricks wero all 
cast in molds, after the nmnnor of modern 
times, and wero stamped on one face with a 
monogram or inscription. The die was always 

1 In tho present day tho houses of tbo peoplo 
of the countries described in tlio toxt are rarely, 
if over, more than two stories In height. Accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, those of ancient Babylon were 
“three or four stories high.” 
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sunk below the surface, so that the design, 
whatever it was, should not lie injured or 
broken away in laying or handling. In 
building walls or other masonry, the bricks 
were generally laid horizontally, though in 
some instances the vortical position was pre¬ 
ferred. In other capes both plans were 
adopted, a row being set vertically after each 
horizontal layer. 

The material used to keep the briuks in 
place was cement, and of this there were 
three varieties. The first was composed of a 
mixture of common clay and chopped straw. 
In building, this mortar was used more abun¬ 
dantly than by .modern masons, being some¬ 
times laid on to the thickness of two inches. 
The second sort of cement was composed of 
bitumen; and was Identical with that employed 
by the Clmldteans. This variety was used in 
basements and pavements, and especially in 
those parts of structures which were exposed 
to the action of water. The third kind 
was composed of lime, and was of a quality 
unsurpassed, perhaps unoqualed, by that em¬ 
ployed in any other country. Uiitii to-day, 
the great masses of bricks piled up in the 
basement squares and thick walls of the Baby¬ 
lonian ruins are held together with a tenacity 
which seems to defy alike the insidious onset 
of the elements and the stroke of the anti¬ 
quary's hntchct. 

That which is the most striking feature of 
the present ruins of the Babylonian plain, 
and which, no doubt, was moat striking in tlio 
origiunl edifices, is their great magnitude. 
They are imposing by their size. In tins re¬ 
spect they are allied with the monuments of 
Egypt. There is about thorn a certain im¬ 
pressive grandeur, which, next after the 
gigantic structures of the Nilo valley, strike 
- the boholdor as the most majestio remains of 
antiquity. They make up in tnnssivenoss what 
they lack in beauty, mid their sameness and 
silence heightens rather than weakens the 
vision of vanished greatness. 

Passing from architecture to Painting and 
Sculpture, but little is found to admire. 
Only a few fragments, mutilated by time and 
accident, have survived to the present; and 
from these it may not he properly judged 
N.—Vol. i —17 , . . 
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what was or was not-the attainment of Baby¬ 
lonian art. Gi sculpture, a half-dozen broken 
pieces have survived. Of those the most im¬ 
portant is the figure of a colossal lion stand¬ 
ing over the prostrate body of a man, found 
on the top of the mound of El Knsr. Artists 
and antiquarians have pronounced the work 
of little merit. Tire figure of the lion in 
many pacta deviates from the outlines of 
nature, and in some features is distorted. 
The form of the man is so clumsily done os 
to be hardly distinguishable. A certain pose 
and grandeur of general effect, faintly sugges¬ 
tive of the sculptures of Egypt, are all that 
redeem tho group from contempt. . Of figures 
modeled in clay a few have been discovered. 
The best is that of a mother and child. The, 
statuette is no more than three and a half 
inches in height. The niothor sits. The 
child is encircled iu the left arm. The figures 
are nude, the attitudes graceftil. The general 
effect is pleasing, as if deduced from nature 
by an artist. Tho figures were originally 
glazed with Borne sort of enamel, which has 
peeled off", exposing the clay. 

Of bas-reliefs the best specimen is that of 
one of the Babylonian kings. The piece is 
now preserved in the British Museum. It is a 
black slab, upon the surface of which the fig¬ 
ure is engraved with excessive details of orna¬ 
ment, There is very little grace or artiatio 
skill displayed in the work, though the finish 
is almost as fine os that of the Assyrian sculp¬ 
tures. The proportions of the figure are tol¬ 
erably well preserved, and there is a certain 
stiff dignity in the attitude not wholly un- 
meritorious. The king with the left hand 
grasps his how; in the right ho holds his 
arrow. His eyes are fixed, like those of Apollo 
on the typhon—but here the likeness ends. 
The whole figure, with the exception of the 
fnce and neck and hands, is covered with 
olaborate ornamentation, showing all the de¬ 
tails of tho royal garment, 

Turning to animal forms, Babylonian art 
appears to a better advantage. A common 
subject of tlio artist was the dog. The crea¬ 
ture was presented in bas-relief, generally on 
.a black stone slab. His canine excellency is 
on guard. He rises on his fore-feet, and'will- 
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spring upon the intruder if ho advances 
further. The piece is evidently a hind of 
cave canon, suitable for halls and doorways. 
Another figure, also in relief, is that of ft great 
bustard, oxecuted with much spirit. The bird 
Btride3, and has the maimer of nature. Oa 
the cylinders are figures of cows, deer, mon¬ 
keys, goats—sometimes figured with what may 
he called artistic ability. 

In the matter of engraved gems, the art of 
Babylonia is tolerably represented in modern 
museums. The peculiarity of such work is 
its quftintness. Sometimes the artist seems to 
have caricatured the thing represented. In 
one gem the central figure is that of ft man 
with < 1 uo elbow joints in one of his amis! In 
the same group two of the figures menace 
each, other with their fists, while two grotesque 
animals in another cornel' make grimaces, 
The whole is purposely done in the ridiculous 
or satirical spirit. In some pieces the whole 
group is composed of animnlB intentionally 
misshapen and ludicrous. They make faces. 
One takes the head of nuotlier in his mouth. 
The wrong head is put on the body. A bird 
is finished as a fish, and a goat ends like a 
monkey. Among these odd conceits a human 
figure appears. He would assert human dig¬ 
nity by kioking out at the well-pleased mon¬ 
sters around him, It is a mark of grotesque 
fancy, perhaps tipped with satire. In other 
gems there is a sort of procession of nonde¬ 
script creatures flung from the fancy of the 
artist. Some are comical; some, quaint; 
some, it may be, serious. Generally ft man 
brings up the rear—human intelligence follow¬ 
ing a nondescript cavalcade of the lower crea¬ 
tures in the maroh of folly 1 It is hard to 
discover whether the spirit of tho work is that 
of profound irony or of mere caprice. 

One feature of the gem-engraving practiced 
by the Babylonians may well excite some won¬ 
der. This relates rather to the mechanical 
than to the artistic part of the process. By 
what means was the cutting of tho stones ac¬ 
complished? In some cases, ns when tho 
softer gems such ns lnpis-lnzuli, serpentine, 
and alabaster were used, the engraving would 
be easily accomplished. But in the cose of 
the hard stones, such ns cornelian, jasper, 


agate, quartz, syenite, land stone, and feldspar* 
it is difficult to understand how tho cutting 
could bo Accomplished' —what kind of tools 
and devipos could he employed in nn unscien¬ 
tific Age to reach the required result. Tlie 
use of emery seems to bnvo been a necessary 
part of tho process. From the nature of the 
work done it appears that revolving points of 
steel or some other substance equally hard and 
tenacious would lmve been a sine qua non of 
the lapidary's bench. It should bo observed 
that the Babylonian gems indicate clearly tho 
superiority of tho mechanical over the urtistio 
part of tho process—a rare fa'ct iu the history 
of ancient art. Modem curiosity may well 
be racked to know by what kind of contri¬ 
vances the work wus accomplished. 

Another fact still bettor calculated to exoito 
our astonishment is tlie minuteness of much 
of tlie engraving. It seems impossible that it 
could have been done without tlio use of mag¬ 
nifying lenses. Indeed, the supposition of tho 
iiBo of such devices is not wholly unwarranted. 
It is certain that tlie manufacture of gloss was 
known and practiced by several of the nations 
of antiquity, and the actual disoovery by Mr. 
Lay aid, at Nineveh, of a plano-convex lens 
of rock crystal is proof positive of tho exist¬ 
ence of such knowledge in Assyria. Why not 
in Babylonia? The gem-engmviug of that 
country seems to have demanded some such 
scientific expedient. 

It is not unlikely that tlie best and at U 10 
same time most peculiar species of Babylonian 
art has perished. This was pictorial enamel* 
ing. It was practiced on the surface of glazed- 
bricks. Tlie almost universal decay of tlie- 
great walls and bastions and buttresses of the- 
palaces and temples has carried down to dust 
the artistic designs with which they were em¬ 
bellished. Tlie ancient historians bear record 
to tho striking and beautiful effects which 
were achieved in the surface decorations of 
the public and private buildings of Babylon, 
but the actual evidence lias crumbled away 
and the antiquary is put at fault. What is 
known with respect to these remarkable pic¬ 
torial representations is that their subjects- 
were selected chiefly from battle and tho 
chnse, and that nearly all conspicuous build- 
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inns were distinguished by their presence. 
Just ns the artistic sense of the Assyrians 
found expression in the abundant sculptures 
of Nineveh and Caleb, bo the taste of the 
Babylonians sought and found gratification in 
the colored designs of enameled walls. The 
prophet Ezekiol speaks only common fame 
when he refers to " the image of the Chal- 
dseans, portrayed upon the walls with ver¬ 
milion.” He also describes the pictures thereon 
ns being “girded with girdles upon their loinB, 
exceeding iu dyed attire upon their heads, all 
of them princes to look to, after the manner 
of the Babylonians of Chaldma, the land of 
their nativity.” He further says that ns soon 
as Aholibah saw these images she doted upon 
diem, and Bent messengers into Chaldssa. Such 
was the influence of these striking pictures 
upon those who visited the great city. All 
the facts in the case go to show that according 
to the then standards of art criticism the 
enameled pictures on the woIIb of Babylonian 
buildings were of a high degree of excellence. 
The known skill of the Assyrians in sculpture 
at a much earlier date, as well as the kinship 
and similar tnsteB and activities of the two 
peoples, render it inherently probable that tbe 
Babylonian artists achieved with tbe brush 
something of the same distinction attained by 
their northern rivals with tho chisel. It also 
standB to reason that the artists of the two 
flattens Would alike select from war and the 
ahase the principal subjects for delineation. 

In the application of color the BabyloniariB 
seem to have followed nature. The tints most 
employed were white, blue, yellow, brown, nud 
black. Re<J was not much used. These colors 
were distributed to different objects according 
to the fitness of things. Water was repre¬ 
sented with pale blue, and the earth with a 
shade of yellow. Lions were painted a tawny 
hue, and spear-heads black. 

Chemical analysis shows that the pigments 
employed on tho decorated walla were essen¬ 
tially the same as those used by modern artists, 
The yellow was principally an oxide of iron; 
the blue was produced by the oxidation Of 
cobalt or copper. The red was a sub-oxide 
of the laet-named metal. The yellow was 
sometimes the nntimoniate of lead. 


The designs were painted oil the surface 
of brick walls before the glazing was applied. 
Or, if the bricks were glazed before they were 
laid, then tho design wus Inid on with refer¬ 
ence to tho positfeu which the bricks should 
occupy in the structure. The latter suppo¬ 
sition is borne out by the fact that the bricks 
were so laid, and indeed so made, as to give 
the figure represented on the surface a raised 
character, like that attained in bas-relief. This 
indicates no little skill in bote ihe. artist and 
tho artisan. Tho effect could only « 4 ftve been 
readied by modeling a largo mass ot clay with 
tho desired figure in the surface, and then out- 
ting the same into bricks to be afterwards set 
in the Bame relative position iu the wall. All 
of this implies a kind of designing, and on 
adaptation of means to ends, of which modern 
workmen need not be ashamed. 

In the matter of metallurgy the Babylo¬ 
nians had considerable attainments. Of the 
precious metals, gold mid silver wore abun¬ 
dantly employed. Of these were made the 
vessels and utensils of the palace and the 
temple. The chief of the baser metals were 
iron and lead. The alloy, known ns bronze, 
was more important tiuui either. Of this were 
made the magnificent gates and doors for 
which the great buildings of Babylon were 
famous. The art of casting metals was well 
knowD. The golden images found about the 
temple altars and shrines were generally cast 
in a mould. Sometimes, however, the idol 
was of baser stuff, plated with the precious 
metal. The silver statuettes were in like man¬ 
ner cost molten. The gold and silver faolngs 
so much used as a covering for walls and fur¬ 
niture were thin plates hammered into proper 
shape. The great castings, such as enormous 
bronze gates, doors, portculliseB, etc., were of 
a sort to be set in fair rivalry with the works 
of modern times. Of smaller castings of the 
some material there were n multitude: brace¬ 
lets, armlets, dagger handles, small figures in 
imitation of th? human form, or the forms of 
animals. Such were set as decorations about 
the halls and hearths of the Babylonians.' 

The pottery of the nation waB as good as 
the fine wares of Assyria, from which It dif¬ 
fered in no essential partioular. Brick-making 
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was 1 letter understood than by the Ninevitefl, 
with whom stone was mono prized. From the 
kilas of Babylon all kindd of cups and vases 
and jars were produced of good quality and 
iu great abundance. The colors preferred 
were yellow and red and green. The vessels 
thus produced were symmetrical, being evi¬ 
dently the work of the potter’s wheel. They 
were of elegant shapes, but were without or¬ 
namentation,. the only exception being in the 
case of vases, which sometimes have a raised 
band carried arouud the exterior snrfnee in 
the form of a. spiral. Glaring wns frequently 
employed, both without and within. 

Among the other arts practiced by the 
Babylonians was that of glass-blowing. Sev¬ 
eral bottles and vases produced by this method 
have been found in the mins. These articles, 
however, ire not very perfect either in design 
or execution. Every specimen is more or less 
warpod from symmetrical outlines. The glass 
composing them is in come instances tolerably 
clear; m others tinted with coloring matter. 
There are some grounds for believing that the 
artisans of the country were able to produce 
large masses of solid glass, but no actual dis¬ 
covery has verified +ae supposition. The 
historian Pliny bns contributed a rather apoc- 
ryphul story about the presentation to an 
Egyptian king by one of U 10 Babylonian mon¬ 
archy of a huge block of green glass, or em¬ 
erald, six feet in length and four and a half 
feet broad. 

No nation of antiquity, with the possible 
exception of the Phoenicians, surpassed the 
Babylouiona in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics. The products of the factories of the 
capital were famous as fur as civilization ex¬ 
tended. As fnv west ns Athens and Carthago 
the carpets of Babylon wore prized above 
those of every other country. The dyes em¬ 
ployed wore imperishnble, and the designs 
used were artistic and beautiful. The figures 
of animals, real and fabulous, were woven into 
the patterns with wellnigh us much skill and 
delicacy ns by the looms of modern times. 

In like manner cotton goods wove produced 
of the finest and best quality. Brilliant dyes 
and beautiful patterns made these fabrics so 
attractive that the kings and princes preferred 


them for garments. Such goods were exported 
to foreign countries, and wore the admiration 
of tlio connoisseurs of Sardis and Damascus 
and Memphis. Nor wns the manufacture of 
linen less conspicuously successful. At Bor- 
sippn and other places in Babylonia factories 
were established which produced great quan¬ 
tities of linen fabrics, these being the goods 
commonly worn by the people. 1 The nobles 
preferred cotton and woolen garments. 

It is the misfortune of nations living in a 
pre-literary ago that their leanting is either 
unknown or discredited by posterity. The 
lore of the Chaldees perished for want of 
books. The tradition of it only is preserved 
in tho literature of the Western nations. But 
this reflectod light has indicated ancient Chab 
(Ira as the birthplace of sovernl brunches of 
learning, most notably tho science of astron* 
oniy. Over these old Babylonian plains was 
arched a cloudless sky. The great heats of 
midday made the calm twilights and starry 
nights of summer tho time of out-door medi¬ 
tation. Overhead the benignant planets pur¬ 
sued tJioir everlasting courses. The upturned 
fuco of that unscientific ago cuught from the 
bending heavens the first sublime lessons of 
the universe. To twee tho paths of familiar 
stars, to watch the silent revolution of the 
celestial wheel, to note recurrences and then 
to expect them,—these were but natural and 
necessary stages in tho sublime loro of the 
heavens. 

Thus -would soon be developed a correct 
perception of the differences between the 
planets and stars, and a knowledge of tho di¬ 
verse laws by which they were respectively 
governed. By and by tho moon, as being a 
wanderer, was associated with those five plan- 
otury bodies discoverable by the naked eye, 
and finally tho sun himself was added as tho 
seventh gloho of fire which seemed to change 
placo among the fixed orbs of tho skies. The 
paths of these seven “planets”.were carefully 
mapped, and tho rudimouts thus obtained of 

1 It is interesting to note how tho various prod¬ 
ucts of manufacture will be reversed in value in 
the processes of civilization. Tho relative values 
of cotton, linen, woolen, and even silk goods have 
been many times interchanged In the course of 
' history, Tho same mayoeenr again. 
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r true (science of astronomy. Of course, ths 
fundamental hypothesis of the solar system 
was at fault, as it continued to be until the 
days of Copernicus. 

Beyond their knowledge of the plauetary 
Bystem, the Babylonians made considerable 
progress in the study of tho fixed stare. Thcso 
were arranged in groups and constellations, 
and upon them was conferred the imperish¬ 
able poetry of names. Tho imagination of 
the observer caught a resemblauce in the 
heavens to tho tilings on earth. The figures 
of the great animals'of the terrestrial sphero 
wore transferred to the celestial, and sky-maps 
were drawn with the outlines of these figures. 
The poles of tho heavens were fixed, and 
Arcturus and Orion took their place, the one 
with his bow and the other with, his club, in 
the bluo pavilion spangled with points of fire. 

From the Babylonians to tho Greeks, from 
the Greoks to the Arabians, from the Arabians 
to Modern Europe, from Modern Europe to 
the world, this old star loro of tho East, with 
its quaint uranography of animals and men 
and monsters, has lieon transmitted, and the 
soience of to-day and to-morrow seems unable 
to cast tho spotted skiu of the past I The 
Zodlao is there with its Bull and its Lion, and 
its Virgin, and who shall ascend into heaven 
to take them down? 

In the British Museum is a conical, black 
stone upon which nro figured the Signs of the 
Zodiao ns taught by tho Babylonian astrono¬ 
mers. Several of the outlines are identical 
with those presented on a modem celestial 
sphere. The Ram, the Bull, and the Scorpion 
are easily recognized among the groups, and 
the genius of anciont Superstition makes com* 
ioal grimaces at the genius of recent Folly. 

After the manner of their systepi and under 
the limitations of their knowledge, tho Baby¬ 
lonians labored at the practical problems of 
tbe heavens. Eclipses were calculated and 
predicted; the pheuomena sometimes happen¬ 
ing ns foretold and sometimes foiling wide of 
the times specified. Of course, the calcula¬ 
tions were bRBed upon observations of recur¬ 
rences and other data of a misleading charac¬ 
ter rather than upon the well-known principles 
of modern astronomy. Certain facts were 


recognized, however, with respect to the mo¬ 
tions of the sun and moon, tending to make 
the calculations of the Babylonian seers more 
trustworthy than at first Bight would be con¬ 
jectured. In tho first place, the sun's course 
through the Zudiuc was carefully traced. The 
sigus of the great holt were called the 
“Houses of the Bun"—for there the deity 
seemed to lodge from month to mouth. In 
like manner the path of the moon was accu¬ 
rately mapped through the same zone of the 
heavens. The “ Houses of the Moon,” mark¬ 
ing the monthly 8tage3 of the silver orb, were 
located as were the “Houses of the Sun.® 
Albeit, the two classes of “Houses” did not 
exactly coincide, owing to the inclination of 
the moon’s orbit; but the relations of the two 
paths through space were so well determined ns 
to afford a fair basis of expectancy in the matter 
of eclipses. .The laws of nature, however, 
were not sufficiently understood to remove 
such Btriking phenomena from the realm of 
superstition to tlio cool domain of Scieuce. 
The Babylonians, like the other peoples of 
antiquity, looked ou and shuddered while the 
great mystery of darkness was accomplished. 
Lists of eclipses as recorded by the astrono¬ 
mers of Babylon and' preserved by tlio Greek 
historians have been verified by modern math¬ 
ematicians, and have been found correct 1 in 
time and extent of obscuration. 

Tho Babylonians also succeeded in a toler¬ 
ably accurate measurement of time. They 
fixed tho length of the year at three hundred 
and sixty-five days, six hours, and eleven 
minutes—a very dose approximation. By 
means of the gnomon mid the jxi/tw,, two vari¬ 
eties of sun-dial, they kept the hours of the 
day. The period of the moon’s revolution in 
her orbit was accurately determined, and the 
relative—though not tlio absolute—distances 
of tho planets from the earth aud from each 
other seem to have been known. It is also 
in evidence that some of tho secondary planets, 
as the four moons of Jupiter, had been ob¬ 
served and figured by the snges of Babylon. 

If we look at the uses to which the scholars 

1 The five most conspicuous examples—nil be¬ 
ing eclipses of the moon—belong to the years A 0. 
747, 721, 720, 021, nnd 623. 
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of the Empire put their astronomical knowl¬ 
edge, there is lees to admire. The astrological 
purpose was dominant. The astronomer was 
expected to impure under what stars a person 
was horn, and to determine therefrom his des¬ 
tiny. The fortunes and fato of human life 
wore to be deduced from the aspects of the 
skies. Sometimes the celestial Influence, which 
began with birth and ended only with death, 
was benign, and sometimes malignant. A 
particular star presided at the entrance of 
•each man into the world, but to determine the 
entire destiny of his life tho astrologer must 
know tho aspect of the whole heavens at the 
moment of his entrance upon lifo. Erom 
these higher offices, relating to the wetd or woe 


of human beings, the Babylonian sages de¬ 
scended to such topics ns meteorology. They 
predicted the weather, the apparition of comets, 
the coming of the earthquake. They kept 
lists of lucky and unlucky days, and pointed 
out iu u semi-prophetical way the portents of 
doom to particular countries and peoples. 
Peace, prosperity, and plenty; famine, pesti¬ 
lence, aud war, were all determined from the 
overruling influence of the stars. 

Such was tho mixture of scientific truth 
and vnguo superstition in the beliefs and scho¬ 
lasticism of the Babylonians, who from the 
great city of the Euphrates stretched out so 
proudly the imperial rod over the nations of 
Western Asia. 


chapter xxm. —manners and customs. 



ONCEENING the Man¬ 
ners and Customs of the 
Babylonians, a great deal 
may be inferred from 
what has already been 
said respecting the other 
aspects of their civilisa¬ 
tion, The monuments of the country being 
so meager ns compared with the imperishable 
records loft us by the primitive Egyptians and 
the Assyrians, we am more at a loss to deduce 
what nmy be called tho Personal Life of the 
people of Babylonia than in the ense of the 
ancient inhabitants of tho valleys of tho Nile 
end tho Tigris. Wo uro left, therefore, rather 
to tho old historians than to contemporaneous 
inscriptions, in determining the personal habits 
and individuality of the subjects of Ncbuohud- 
nemr. To Herodotus especially arc we in¬ 
debted for copious descriptions of what he saw 
and heal'd in Babylon. 

Beginning with tho subject of dress: the 
people of the lower classes generally clad them¬ 
selves in a linen garment reaching to tho feet. 
Over this a woolen tunic was worn, and tills 
was siinnonnted with a white cape. The feet 
were sometimes incased in checkered shoes 
with wooden bottoms. The hair was usually 


worn long, and waB gathered elose to the head 
under a sort of miter or turban. A oane or 
walking-stick, with a carved handle, was a 
universal accompaniment, especially in the 
hands of gentlemen of leisure. The miter and 
cape and woolen tunic of tlio Babylonian 
attire were thrown off ns convenience suggested, 
and the figures frequently nppenr merely with 
the long linen robe. The worshipers in the 
temples ore generally bare-hoadod, and wear 
to their devotions a peculiar embroidered 
tunic, different from that worn at labor. Tho 
rich man at tho altars of tho gods is arrayed iu 
more costly style. He wears a mitor, and his 
garments are longer and more elaborate tlmu 
aro those worn by tho peasantry. Ho is pic¬ 
tured with a goat in his arms, or some other 
sacrifice ready to be offered. In adjusting the 
long or principal garment, tho Babylonian* 
left the right arm nncl shoulder bare, some, 
what after the manner of the Bomnug. 
Around tho waist tlie clothing was held se¬ 
curely with a belt. 

A different style of dress was that of a short 
coat with sleeves, fringed on the sides, reach¬ 
ing to the knees. This also was worn by wor¬ 
shipers in the temples, though sometimes in 
every-day life by peasants. As a general rule 
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the* feet of the common people aits boro, 
though kings and noblemen arc not so repre¬ 
sented. Other parts of the royul attire were 
distinguished both in pattern and material 
from the dress of the people. His gown de¬ 
scended to the ankles. It was richly fringed 
and embroidered. A vestment worn ovor this 
came as low ns the knees, and wab adorned 
with tassels. In addition to the regular girdle 
two cross bolts, perhaps to support the mon¬ 
arch's quiver, nre sfeon on tho royal person. 

• Tho miter or turban was of great height, 
cylindrical in shape, and expanded towards 
the crown. It'covered nearly the whole bead, 
resting close upon the brows. The material 
was of some kind of felt-cloth, elaborately 
wrought and brilliantly dyed to please tl*e 
kingly fUncy, 

The chief articles of mere adornment were 
the bracelets. The figures on tho cylinders 
indicato that the kings had the good taste to 
leave earrings to others. In some instances 
collars or necklaces wore worn by royal person¬ 
ages, and these articles are sometimes found 
about tho necks of the gods. The collars 
were made of joints or rings of gold or silver, 
and the bracelets were plain bands of the same 
precious metals. 

As in most of the anoient countries, the 
garments of the priests were costly and elab¬ 
orate. The principal article was a long robe, 
ornamented from top to bottom with a series 
of flounces. Over this was placed an'open 
jacket, finished in the same style as tho robe. 
Down tiro back hung a long scarf or ribbon. 
The head-dress was % tiara or miter, different 
in pattern from those turbans worn by other 
people of high or low degree. Some times the 
priestly cap was pointed with horns in a way 
to suggest the, sacerdotal head-gear of the 
Egyptians. Tho priests went barefoot before 
the altars of tho gods, 

Of military armor nnd dress not so much 
is known ns of the garments of the priestly 
4Misto. The principal- articles worn by soldiers 
were helmets, breast-plates, and shields. The 
material used was bronze. The articles car¬ 
ried were bows and arrows, Bpenrs, daggers, 
and clubB. The hows are of the usual pat¬ 
tern, and might he mistaken for those of 


American Indians. The curve extends from 
end to end; tho length is about four feet. 
The quiver, too, is the ordinary sheath, such 
as is used by the half-civilized races of to-day. 
The arrows nre three feet in length, barbed 
with a metallic point, feathered and notched 
to receive the string. In the soldier’s girdle 
were worn his daggers, many specimens of 
which have been discovered and are preserved 
iu modern museums. ‘No bnttlc-nxcs have 
been found, but the snme are represented ia 
several patterns on the cylinders. The draw¬ 
ings indicate that the weapons were rude and 
clumsy, such as arc employed by people just 
emerging from savagery. 1 

The Babylonian nrniy embraced the three 
divisions of Infantry, cavalry, and chariots. 
The tactics and discipline were essentially the 
snme as those employed by the Assyrians. A 
few representations of war-chariots have been 
found on the cylinders. The pattern and equip¬ 
ment are like those seen iu the sculptures of 
Nineveh, hut tho drawings nre rude, and the 
details con not be determined. The cavalry 
was regarded by foreign nations as the inert 
formidable division of the army. The prophet 
Habakkuk, who had occasion to know whereof 
he affirmed, sa) r s of the Babylonian soldiery: 
“They oro terrible and dreadful. From them 
shall proceed judgment and captivity; their 
horses also are swifter than the leopards, and 
are more fierce than the evening wolves, And 
their horsemen shall spread themselves, tod 
their horsemen shall come from far; they shall 
fiy as the eagle thot hasteth to eat And they 
shall Bcoff at the kings, and the princes shall 
he a scorn unto them: they shall deride eyery 
stronghold; for they shall heap .up, the 1 OhHh 
and take it." A like lame is glv&nto. jhe 
Babylonian cavalry by Jeremiah, and' others 
of the Hebrew seers. Iu later times, .how¬ 
ever, ns appeal's from the distribution of the 
forces in the army of Xerxes, the horsemen 
of Bubylonia were less esteemed than the' 
infantry, perhaps oil account of the superior 
reputation which had now been attained by 

1 A battle-axe, pictured cm a olay tablet discov¬ 
ered in the ruinB of Sinkars, is thought, from its 
primitive pattern, to have'belonged to the Cheldaic 
period. 
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the cavalry of the Medea and Persians them¬ 
selves. 

The Babylonian infhntry was a vast mass 
of half-disciplined soldiers, made up of na¬ 
tives, provincials, and foreigners. They were 
irregular, both in movement and weaponry. 
Each of the subject nations sent its own con¬ 
tingent of troops, armed and equipped accord¬ 
ing to the maimer of tlio respective countries. 
It was a courageous host, having an almost 
fatalistic contempt of death, inspired by the 
hope of booty and fired with tlio lust of con¬ 
quest. In marching, the army spread itself 
over the invaded country, destroying every 
thing within reaoli. The populace was driven 
before them into the towns. These were be¬ 
sieged and taken with every accompaniment 
of violence aud barbarity. If the walls were 
weak, they were soon leveled with battering- 
lams. If the TAmparts resisted such assault, 
then mounds of earth were heaped outside 
until the fortifications were overtopped, aud 
the infuriated soldiery poured in to their re¬ 
past of blood and plunder. Sometimes, when 
the walls were high and strong and ably de¬ 
fended, years were consumed in the siege, the 
vengeance of the besiegers gathering head to 
burst with tlio excess of long-restrained rage 
upon the fated city, Woe to the rebellious, 
and a douhlo woe to them that resisted I 

The camjwigus of the Babylonians were 
waged without much regard to political expe¬ 
diency. The object had in view was rarely, 
if ever, the national development of the Em¬ 
pire. Passion was the mainspring of war. 
When that failed, the priests were called in 
with their hocus-pocus to decide what nation 
ehould he next invaded / In the progress aud 
management of the invasion the priests wore 
as much relied on ns the generals to give di¬ 
rection to the movements and to explain the 
failures and successes of the army. The wars, 
indeed, were regarded as the avenging holts 
of the Babylonian gods, hurled against tlie 
impudent deities of other lands. Meanwhile, 
if a royal indigestion precipitated & bad dream, 
or if the king was from any cause troubled 
in his cogitations, all must he interpreted and 
made clear by the clever gentlemen who wore 
the robeB of the altar. The only compensa¬ 


tion to this mutual superstition was that i£ the 
priests failed to satisfy the king's spirit with 
their rendering of his troubles, or if they 
gave advice onding in disaster which could 
not be explained away, their gods were rarely 
able to save them from their master’s wrath. 

Looking more closely at the priestly pro¬ 
fession, not merely in their relations to mili¬ 
tary management, but more particularly as to 
their regular duties in tlio temples, we find' 
them, ns were tlio priests of Egypt, the pos¬ 
sessors of a certain body of learning and tra¬ 
ditions. They had rules and precedents, dog¬ 
mas and ceremonials. They had methods of 
purification, and laws for conducting the sac¬ 
rifices. They had principles of interpretation, 
and a canon of criticism relating to portents 
and omens. Their wisdom was in high repute. 
From king to peasant no ono might question 
tlio infallibility of their oracles. 

It is not certainly known to what extent 
there was in Babylon a guild of sooular schol¬ 
ars distinct from the priests. There are some 
reasons fbr believing that such a class of per¬ 
sons existed; and the condition of Babylonian 
learning—a mixture, ns wo have aeon, of tol¬ 
erably exact science with gross superstition— 
seems to warrant tlio supposition of n secular 
ns well as a hierarchical brain at work in the 
problem. The language of contemporaneous 
Western writers also, notably the expressions 
of the prophet Daniel, indicate quite dearly 
the existence of several classes of wise men in 
Nebuchadnezzar's capital. Some are called 
simply Chaldroana; some, soothsayers; some, 
magicians; sorno, astrologers. Nor does the 
langungo indicate that these nro merely differ¬ 
ent names for the snme group of persons. It 
oould not ov' a be inferred from the recital of 
Daniel that any of the classes referred to were 
priests. Indeed, it would seem clear from the 
presidency of Daniel (himself a Hebrew and 
not a priest) over the Babylonian college that 
a powerful lion-priestly element existed in the 
learned body of the city. In all such ques¬ 
tions, however, it.should ho always home in 
mind that the office of the priest in most of 
the nations of antiquity was that of a natural 
philosopher, rather than of a spiritual guide. 
He was expected to interpret the phenomena 
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of nature, for with those phenomena the an¬ 
cients were much more concerned than with 
llie mysteries of spiritual being or the possi¬ 
bilities of immortality. 

However these questions may be decided, 
thoro is no doubt that the philosophers and 
priests of the Babylonian Empire exercised 
great influence in the affairs of the state. 
They held high office. They wore the king's 
advisers. They conducted the ceremonials of 
religion. They were reputed to have the 
confidence of the gods. By degrees the priests 
became a caste. They bad their own rules 
and discipline. Their sons were brought up 
to perform tho duties of their fathers. Around 
this organisation grew a certain body of 
literature, in which were recorded the tradi¬ 
tions of the past and tho speculations of the 
present. The history of the ancient Clial- 
deeans, chronological lists of kings real and 
mythical, treatises on grammar and law and 
science—such were tho materials of which the 
Bnbyloninn sagos constructed their meager 
kingdom of letters. 

The principal schools and seats of learning 
in Babylonia were at the old towns of Ercoh 
and Borsippa. At these places a certain de¬ 
gree of mental activity and even audacity was 
developed. Thoro were scholastic schisms and 
disputatious factions suggestive of Greek 
wrangling and mediaeval dogmatism.* But 
under this superficial agitation, such as will 
always exist when the human mind undertakes 
to drag Nature tip to the temple of Truth, 
thoro was a vast deal of practical scientific 
knowledge. Mathematics, astronomy, and 
other branches of natural philosophy were, 
cultivated with suoh success as to leavo a trace 
on all subsequent history,. 

As already indicated the two principal pur¬ 
suits of tho Babylonian common folk were 
agriculture and commerce; after these, manu¬ 
factures loomed into much importance. Of 
the kuuls of agricultural work and tho meth¬ 
ods of tillage not much is known beyond what 
has already been presented in the History of 
Chaldron. The produots wore the same, and 
tho cultivation perhaps identical. 

From Babylon tho lines of commerce 
stretched out to nearly all the countries of 


the known world. The merchants, resident 
aud traveling, constituted a large per cent of 
the population. Their energy and success 
are attested by tradition and history. They 
were both exporters and importers; and tho 
shops of Babylon displayed an array of goodB 
from almost every land. Not only by land, 
but by sen as well, was this commerce carried 
on. Around the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
nnd as ambition and cupidity increased along 
the distant coasts of Africa and India, 
tho ships of the merchant princes of the 
great city sailed with their cargoes and re¬ 
turned ladeu. Babylon was culled the “ City 
of Merchants,” and the Bnbylonians in the 
army of Xerxes were known ns the “Navi¬ 
gators of Ships.” 

Tho leading articles of merchandise were 
wool, linen, cotton, and the fabrics made 
therefrom. The precious metals were im¬ 
ported from distant miues. From Phoenicia 
were brought tin and copper. Gold and ivory 
were gathered from Arabia; silk, from India. 
Media contributed wool nnd several varieties 
of precious stones. From Upper Mesopotamia 
were imported—by way of the great rivers— 
wine and gems, emery and building stone. 
With these imports came foreign merchants 
as well ns native traders—in the shops of 
Babylon was heard the jargon of tongues and 
the noise of them who sell and get gain. 

The staple of tho Babylonian table was the 
dried fruit of the date tree: this for the com¬ 
mon pensants. Horodotus declares it to have 
been the bread of the people. The dateswere 
gathered when ripe, and were, pressed into 
cokes in the same manner iu which they are 
prepared at the present time. The goat fur¬ 
nished milk and cheese. The sap and pith 
of the palm yielded, under fermentation,, the 
palm-wine which was served on the table. 
Of vegetables the chief were cucumbers and 
melons. Of the oddities of the Babylonian 
board may be mentioned gourds and pickled 
bats —the latter especially being a dish which 
could hardly excite the appetite of a modern 
epicure. The markets of the country alwayB 
abounded in fish. It constituted one of the 
chief articles of diet, particularly of those 
living on tho borders of the provincial marshes 
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of the Empire or along the Gulf. Fishes 
were taken with hooks nncl nets, and were 
cured in the sun. Sometimes n “ fish-cake ” 
was produced by pounding mid straining tine 
fiber and reduoing it to a compact mass, like 
bread. As already narrated, the tables of the 
rich were loaded with viamls and delicacies. 

No people lived more, luxuriously, ns it re¬ 
spects banqueting and feasting, tlmn did tlio 
ancient Babylonians. Tlio supper of princes 
was a revol, at which voluptuousness and in¬ 
toxication, heightened with music, wore the 
presiding genii. An orchestra of trained per¬ 
formers sat conspicuous and discoursed mellif¬ 
luous strains, while the perfumed guests were 
plied with wiuo. Indeed, the music of the 
Babylonians, struck from hue instruments of 
many sorts and fashions, was a notable feature 
of social life. Alike in the royal banqueting- 
halls and in die huts of the peasantry, in the 
stores and market-houses ns well as in the 
painted palaces and the temples of the gods, 
sweet strains were heard to Inspire the courage 
or lull the reuses of the people. 

The position of tlio women of the Empire 
was peculiar. It begun in abasement and 
came near ending in honor. 'When a maiden 
became marriageable, which she did at an 
early age, she was subject to ho sold by pub¬ 
lic auction. Her father or brother might thus 
expose her to the excited passions of rivnl 


bidders. The custom was commonly practiced, 
and, as it appears, without compunction on 
the part of cither seller or buyer. When the 
creature was thus sold and delivered over to 
lawless rapacity, it was with tlio understand¬ 
ing that she should at some time go of her 
own accord to the temple of JBeltis and deliver 
herself up to the first stronger whom she met. 
And this Esplanade of Slmme was always 
thronged with visitors! 

Those two degrading customs apart, the 
women of Babylonia fared much bettor than 
in most other Eastern countries. There was 
no lmrem, properly so called. Women were 
apparently free from that degrading reclusion 
which oriontal despots have contrived to pre¬ 
serve the purity of tho sexl Nor do the an¬ 
nals of the Empire indicate that the wives of 
the Babylonian kings and princes were worse 
treated or hold m less esteem than were the 
women of Macedonia or Carthage. From the 
pictorial sketches found on the cylinders, rep¬ 
resenting the various vocations and .pleasures 
of tho Babylonian women, even among the 
peasantry, it would not appear that their lot 
was to bo more deplored than that of the 
men of their ago and country. Doubtless, tho 
relations of the sexes then, as always uuder 
the present constitution of human nature, 
were to a certain degree refined by mutual 
sorrow and hallowed by the blessedueBS of love. 


CHAPTER XXIY.—RELIGION. 


FEW paragraphs will 
suffice to give an outline 
of t)ie theology and re¬ 
ligious rites of the Baby¬ 
lonians. Their system 
whs so little deflected 
from that of primitive 
Chal dam that tho whole subject might be dis¬ 
missed with a simplo reference to wlmt has 
been add in tho Second Book respecting the 
religion of the Chaldees. Tlio original gods 
of the plains of Shiuar survived tlio shock of 
the Assyrian conquest, and revived without a 


change of name or feature amid the splendors 
of the Later Empire. Nebuchadnezzar might 
havo walked to the temple arm in arm with 
tho shade of Kndur-Lngaracr, and the twain 
would have found no enure of controversy 1 
Truo, some subtle distinctions had arisen with 
which tho elder was unfamiliar in his day, 
but they were not such ns to disturb his faith 
or shock his orthodoxy. 

Tlio few changos which occurred in the re¬ 
ligious development of tlio Ohaldraan into tho 
Babylonian system had respect to such points 
ns the relative rank of different deities, and 
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to such ncm-esaeutiftla as the matter of names 
and epithets. In several, instances, the higher 
god of the Chftldnjtma becomes the lower of 
the Babylonians, and vice versa. Thus Mono* 
(Inch, who was inferior to Bel in the primitive 
panthoon, was nmile his superior by the priests 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Nabonadius, however, 
resented the degradation of Bel and restored 
him to his supremacy. In like manner, there 
was a confusion and even blending of the 
names and offices of Beltis and Ishtar, who 
are sometimes spoken of as one and the samo 
divinity. 

The three great gods of the Babylonian 
system were Bel, Mcrodack, and Nebo. Alter 
these was Nergnl, who had the principal scat 
of his worship at Cutha. Bel and Merodacli 
were the supreme deities of Babylon. Hero 
once a year, in the magnificent temple of the 
former god, a great festival.was celebrated. 
A splendid procession was formed in his honor, 
and on the broad altar in front of his shrine 
a thousand talents of frankincense were burned, 
Nebo was the tutelary deity of Borslppa. His 
worship was especially popular, and his name 
was incorporated in the names of a majority 
of the Babylonian kings. The great monarohs, 



Na5o-polassar, Ne&«-ohadnezzar, and Na 60 * 
nadius, wore so-called nfter their patron god. 
The names of Nergal and Bel occur in like 
manner, but less frequently. The worship of 
the Muon as the deity of Barsippa, and the 


Sun at Sippnra, has already been described in 
the Book on Ohaldsca. 

In all the Babylonian temples were images 
of the gods. It does not appear, however, 
that the worship conducted before these 
images was downright idolatry. The theory 
of the prieBts was—us it 
lias ever been—that the 
mind of the worshiper was 
fixed upon the deity by 
means of the symbol. To 
many of the ignorant 
masses, however, the idol 
was doubtless the god, and 
the god the idol. An in¬ 
termediate class believed 
that the deity came down 
at certain times, and ato 
and drank the offerings 
which were left before bis 

imDgO. IMAGE 07 ABHTABOTH. 

The making of idols was a regular trade in 
the oity. The god-smith was in good repute. 
The materials used in the fabrication of iinnges 
were gold, silver, bronze, and stone—accord¬ 
ing to the costliness of the tomple and shrine 
wherein the statues were to be placed. Some 
of the idols were cast solid j others were of 
the base metals, or even of clay, overlaid or 
plated With gold or silver. 

Each one of the Babylonian temples had its 
retinue of priests. To them the management 
of the shrines and images and the conduct of 
worship were intrusted. These hierarchs 
lived either in the temple itself or in adjacent 
houses assigned to their ubb. They married 
and reared families just os the members of 
ether professions, and their places in the 
priestly office were taken by their sons. In 
many cases, however, the sacred college waia 
recruited from the ranks of the laity, nor was 
any marked discrimination made even against 
foreigners. In the conduct of the cereihonies 
of their religion the priests were formal and 
dignified. Their dresses were rich to the last 
degree, and the public services were pompous 
and magnificent. The altars wore hidden 
under clouds of frankincense j ooBtly offerings 
were laid on the shrine j victims bled tb satisfy 
the hunger of the gods. The great occasions 
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of religious solemnity were holidays in tho 
city. Processions worn formed and banquets 
spread in honor of such days. Wine flowed 
freely. Priests and people alike gave way to 
the revel. Tho gods were said to rejoice and 
drink with their worshipers, and all tho ex¬ 
cesses of the festival wore shared in common 
by men and deities. 1 During such seasons of 
religious abandonment the esplanade before 
the temple of Beltie was more than usually 
thronged witli women aud strangers to fulfill 
the degrading injunctions of that goddess and 
her priests. 

As among the Egyptians and the Jews, 
certaiu requirements were made of the Baby¬ 
lonians respecting personal cleanliness. Ab¬ 
lutions and tho burning of incouse woro tho 
means employed to purify those who were de¬ 
filed. The newly-married wero unclean, aud 
were obliged to sit for a season before a burn¬ 
ing censer. Tho touch of a dead body, and 
many other acts analogous to those interdicted 
by the Egyptian priests and by Moses, ron* 
dared the person unclean; and whatever tiling 
the unclean touched was in like manner de¬ 
filed. After tho prescribed formula of purifi¬ 
cation the unclean were restored to purity and 
returned to tho ordinary duties of life. 

The Babylonian pricstB were mystics. They 
delighted in the substitution of the symbol for 
the thing. They assigned to their deities, and 
to many other facts of their religion, Bacved 
numbers aud signs by which tho divine things 
wero known in conversation and writing. 
Thus the god Aim was numbered 60; Bol, 
60; and Hen, 40. The Moon was 30; tho 
Sun, 20; and Vnl, 10. Beltis ms 16, and 
Nergal 12. Besides these numbers, whioh 
wero usually employed instead of tbe snored 
names for which they stood, nmuy other signs 

* It was on occasions of this sort that tho priestess 
of the temple had the splendid gold-embroidered 
couch of the inner shrine prepared for herself and 
for toe god who wbb said to visit her. 


nud symbols were used in the same mys¬ 
tical maimer. The surfaces of the cylinders 
nro in some instances nlmost covered with 
these signs, the same being placed hero and 
there in all the vacant spaces of the regular 
inscription. Among such sigus may be men¬ 
tioned tho circle crossed with transverse di¬ 
ameters, which was the symbol of Shamas, 
god of the Sun; also the six-rayed star, which 
wus the emblem of Ami nit. Vul, tho air-god, 
was represented by n triple thunderbolt, und 
Hca by a serpent. Ishtar was symbolized by 
the fomule form, and Bar by a fish. Besides 
those signs, the meanings of which have been 
determined, many move are found, tlio sig¬ 
nificance of which hns not yet been deter¬ 
mined—and may never be. Prominent among 
tbeso uninterpreted symbols are tlio double 
crofis, the jar, tho altar, tho lozenge, and many 
kinds of beasts and birds. To these may be 
added the double horn, the sacred tree, aud 
the spearhead, all of which nro many times 
repeated on the cylinders. It is safe to infer 
that all these signs had reference to the theo¬ 
logical notions and religious ceremonies of the 
Babylonians, that they wero understood by 
tlio priests and perhaps by the people, aud 
that tho final purpose of such symbolization 
was to prevent the most sacred ideas and words 
of religion from becoming too common by 
repetition on the lips of the vulgar. 

Most of tho great temples of Bubylonia 
had symbolic names, the menninga of which 
have not been determined. Such names are 
nearly always preceded by the syllable bit, mid 
this port is ovidently identical with the He¬ 
brew word heth, meaning a “house,” Thus 
tho names of some of tho most noted temples 
wore Bit-Saggath, Bit-Ana, Bit-Parra, Bit- 
TJlinis, Bit-Tskhi, etc.; but tho meanings of 
these primitive words, Sagguth, farm, Ulmia, 
eto., are unknown. The sense and the symbol 
have sunk together into that oblivious dust 
from wliioli there is no resurrection. 
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Chapter xxv.-Civil and military Annals. 

A.BYLON wna ruled by ation the suggestion of independence. Even 

seven kings. Of these under a certain Nebuchadnezzar, the first 

the great names are Na- Babylonian viceroy, there were two outbreaks 
bopolnssar, Nebucliadncz- on tlio part of the governor. He mnde con- 

znr, and Nubonadius. The ' siderablo headway against the forces of Asshur* 

history of the Empire be- Itis-Eim, the then Assyrian king, and though 

gins with tho accession dofeatod and driven hack, lie retired into Ms 

of the first named, in the year B. C. 025. government without serious punishment. 

Babylonia, liowover, as a province or vice- When Asskur-Itis-Ilira was succeeded by Ms 
royalty of Assyria, had had an existence son, Tiglath-Pileser I,, the latter determined 

extending ovor several centuries. The As- to avonge the insult offered to his country and 

Syrian conquest had never extinguished the led an army into Babylonia. Merodncli-Iddin- 

eoutliern kingdom, but merely reduced it to a Aklii had now become viceroy, and between 

position of subordination. There was thus in* him and the Assyrian there was a struggle 

terposed between the time of the capture of for the mastery. The Babylonians were 

Babylon by tho Assyrians, In B. C. 1300, beaten. Several of their eities were taken, 

with the consequent transfer of the leadership including tho two Sipparas, Opis, and Baby- 

of the Mesopotamian nations to Nineveh, and lonj but there was still vigor enough left in 

the sudden revival of Babylonian indepou- tho army of the viceroy to pursue and harass 

deuce under Nabopolnssar, a long and dubious tho king os ho retired from the country. It 

period in tho history of the ancient kingdom is said, even, that Mcredaoh in one instance 

of tho South—a period in which tho political made a dash on tho rear of the Assyrian 

status of Babylonia fluctuated between abso- army, and succeeded in capturing and carrying 

lute subjection and quasi independence. It is away the images of the gods, which Pileser 

in this chaotic time, between tho extinction had brought along to proteot him. These 

of tho Chuldman monarchy and the restitution disturbances continued during the two suo- 

imder Nnbopolnssur, tlmt tho beginnings of eecdiug reigns, and it was not until the dose 

Babyloninn history must he sought and found, of tlio first century after the conquest that a 

Very soon after tho conquest of tho couu- state of comparative quiet was attained, ^ 

try by Tiglathi-Adar, in B. C. 1300, it was This more pencefiil condition was brought 
fouud -desirable to govern Babylonia ns a about rather by the weakening of Assyrian 

vicoroynlty rathor than ns an integral part of infiucnco than by any Stupor among the 

tho Assyrian Empire. In order to prevent Babyloniuus. For about two hundred years 

revolts and to insure tho loyalty of the pro- (B. C, 1100-900), the power which had been 1 

viueiul government, tho Ninovito kings were so signally established by Tiglathi-Adar was 

careful for a long time to select, ns their vice- allowed to decline in the hands of incompetent 

roys in tlio South, princes and nobles of Ab- successors. Moan while tlio Babylonians, re- 

Syrian blood. With this precaution, tho covering ft'om tho depression of conquest,, 

provineo wns left in a slate of comparative flourished and extended their'influence, polit- 

independence, subject only to the regular pay- ical and commercial, iuto several surrounding 

ment of tho tributd. It was but natural, countries. But, with the accession, in the 

howovor, tlmt these Babylonian governors, so year B. C. 880, of Asshur-Izir-Pnl, a now en» 

far removed from Ninovoli, should frequently ergy was diffused in Assyrian affairs. This 

look askanco at the doings of tho home gov- monarch marched an army into Babylonia, 

eminent, and that they should see in tlio situ- and recovered all those territories ovor trhich 
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the -viceroys hail in the interim extended their 
authority. 

In tho year 850 B, C. a civil broil arose 
in Babylonia, and tlio distraction thus entailed 
gave an easy opportunity to the sou of Asshnr- 
Iair-Pal still further to humble tho. ambitions 
of the Babylon inns. He bad the prudence to 
espouse the cause of the legitimate viceroy, 
muo was opposed by n younger brother. The 
Assyrian king was admitted to Babylon. Tho 
younger brother was slain, and the rightful 
governor restored to his authority. Bat the 
Assyrian, having thus become strong by acting 
as arbiter in a civil war, proceeded to rnako him¬ 
self more completely them ever master of tho 
whole of Lower Mesopotamia. Those districts 
which had been dependent upon Babylonia 
were made to feel that a mightier than Baby¬ 
lonia hml come. Their petty kings wore dis¬ 
placed. Assyrians wore put in their stead, 
and tribute exacted from all the provinces of 
the South. The relation of the viceroyalty to 
the Ninevite power was no longer ambiguous. 

Nine years later tho country was again— 
and this time wantonly—invaded by tho As¬ 
syrians. Tho object seems to have been mere 
spoliation. The viceroy mot lus antagonist iu 
the field, and was twice disastrously defeated. 
He was obliged to moke an absolute submis¬ 
sion. Babylon fell to the rank of a provin¬ 
cial oity, subject to a heavy tribute. For 
more than fifty years this state of miserable 
subjection continued. Not until tlio disturbed 
reign of Asslmr-Dayen HI., B. C. 770, did a 
revival take place in the fortunes of Babylo¬ 
nia. Ptjl was now tho provincial governor. 
Taking advantage of the troubles in Assyria, 
he organized an army, overran Lower Meso¬ 
potamia, made a successful campaign into the 
upper valley of the Euphrates, and carried 
btB victorious arms without serious opposition 
into Syria and even Palestine. These bold 
movements on the part of Pul cleared tho 
ground for the still more marked successes 
which were to follow. 

In 747 B. C. N^bonassar became ruler of 
Babylonia. He is generally regarded os the 
first king of tlio Later Empire. Certain it is 
that by him Babylonian independence was for 
a .time reestablished. The ambition of this 


monarch, however, acorns to have extended no 
further than Babylonia Proper. The other 
dependent provinces of the South were left to 
go their ways. Soveral of them succeeded 
for n season in throwing off tlio yoke and 
rcnelung up towards sovereignty. Thus did 
Ynkin, chief of one of tho const provinces. 
Thus also did Nndinn and Znlciru, two other 
local rulers in tho northern part of Lower 
Mesopotamia. Babylonia under Nabonnssar 
■was thus restricted to her narrowest limits. 
Nevertheless, the kingdom was so completely 
established ns to constitute the beginning of a. 
new era, from which are dated tho subsequent 
events in the history of the Empire. 1 

It docs not appear that the rather easy¬ 
going Tiglath-Pileser II., king of Assyria, was 
much disturbed by Nabonnssur’s assumption 
of sovereignty. In tlio early part of Ills roign 
he made ru invasion of Chnldtea, but his 
object seems to have been merely to humble 
Morodfloh-Balndan—son and successor of Ya- 
Jcin, mentioned above—wlio was trying to- 
maintain local independence. Pilcser does- 
not seem to have troubled himself with the 
more important work of humbling Nnbonns- 
sar, who was, perhaps, too largo game for the 
king's quiver. All of this inured greatly to- 
the benefit of tlio Babylonian, who witnessed 
with delight the subjugation of tho petty, re¬ 
bellious princes of bis own neighborhood by 
tlio Assyrians. It saved himself the trouble> 
of making war upon the insurrectionists within, 
his own holders. That which humbled them 
gave him strength. The broken-down prov¬ 
inces of the South naturally looked to him a* 
a leader and protector, since he only seemed 
ublo to stand without alarm in the presence' 
of tho majesty of Assyria. 

The reign of Nabonnssar extended from 
B. C. 747 to B. C. 783. With him, according- 
to Herodotus and other nnoient writers, was 
associated lus mother, Semiramib. Attempts- 
have been made to show that she and the As¬ 
syrian. Beraimmis were one and the same per- 

1 It should not bo forgotten In tills connection 
that Nnbonassfir took care to lmve destroyed the- 
records of his predecessor In order to ninko sure- 
his own place in history as the founder of a dy¬ 
nasty. 
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flonago. If we are to trust the accepted 
chronologies, the Assyrian queen flourished a 
full half century before tho date assigned to 
the Babylonian. Possibly there were two 
princesses of the same name. Possibly a mis¬ 
take lms been made in tho dates. At any 
rate it appeal's that the queen-mother—or 
queen-wife, ns some say—of Nabonassar exer¬ 
cised a largo influence during Ins reign, and 
added to the traditional glory of tho mime of 
Seraimmis. 

Nabonassar conducted no important wavs, 
and added nothing by conquest to his domin¬ 
ions. After a reign of fourteon years ho was 
succeeded by an obscure prince, called Nadius. 
Ho is not reckoned among the 11 kings," and 
his two successors, Chinzinus and Poutjb, wore 
still less worthy to he counted among tho 
great rulers of Babylon; The noxt was named 
Elulacub, who is rather a mythioal than a 
historical personage. Nadius is said to lmvo 
reigned for two years, and tho others followed 
in quick succession. None of the four left 
any distinct impress on the history of their 
times, nor do they statu to have been honored 
even in their own country. Wi fch the accession 
of Mkkodacii-Baiadan, however, another era 
of prosperity and power dawned in Babylonia. 

This ambitious prince had boon tho ruler of 
a province in the times of Nabonassar, and in 
the vicissitudes that followed that monarch's 
dentli gained such influence as to make him¬ 
self the successor of Elulacus. He had, lifter 
his father’s death, been obliged by Tiglath- 
Pileaor to acknowledge himself tributary to. 
Assyria; but this was done with n montal 
reservation, and after remaining for a while 
in obscurity, ho suddenly availed himself of 
a change of dynasties in both Assyria and 
Babylonia to extend his authority over the 
latter country. Tin's was accomplished in the 
year 721 B. 0., uoinoidently with the acces¬ 
sion of Sargon to the throne of Nineveh. 

It was a precarious assumption of power. 
Merodaoh-Bnladnn seemed to realise tho peril 
of his situation. Sargon, the new monarch of 
Assyria, was not a ruler to he trifled with. 
The Babylonian saw that ho must fight. For 
some tune tho affhirs at Nineveh wore in auoh 
a condition ns to favor Merodaoli’s usurpation. 


A period of twelve years intervened before 
Sargon was ready to turn Mb attention to 
affairs in Babylonia. This interval had been 
well employed by the king of that country in 
preparations for the conflict. lie had sue- 
cowled in building up a formidable league to 
resist tho further encroachments of Assyrian 
ambition. He established friendly relations ■ 
with Hezelciah, king of Judnh, Sahak, the 
Egyptian Phamoh, also entered into the plans 
v°f Merodaoh, and thus an alliance was effected 
between Babylonia and Susiana in the East 
and Egypt and Palestine in tho West. The 
army thus presented to Saigon was not to be 
despised. 

The geographical position of the parties, 
however, greatly favored tho Assyrians, Nin¬ 
eveh was so, situated with respect to Babylonia 
and Syria os to enable Sargon to divide the 
parties to tho league. He could easily thrust 
his armies between those of his antagonists 
and bent them in detail. He accordingly or¬ 
ganized two enmpaigus, one against Egypt 
and one against Babylon. Tho allies were 
unable to withstand him. In B. C. 711 he 
made his way into Egypt. The stronghold of 
Ashdod was taken without much resistance, 
and Pharaoh Sahak wade haste to send tut 
embassy suing for poace. Egyptian depen¬ 
dency was reestablished, and Saigon turned 
his attention to tho reduction of Babylonia. 

In the next year he marched into Lower 
Mesopotamia. A decisive, battle was fought, 
and Morodaoh-Baladan was completely over¬ 
thrown. He retreated into his native prov¬ 
ince, and Bhut himself in the fortress of 
Yakiu; but Sargon pursued him, took the 
city, got possession of the Babylonian himself, 
and carried him off to Nineveh. Before leav¬ 
ing the South, Sargon had himself proclaimed 
king of Babylon, thus, for the time, extin¬ 
guishing the line of native rulers. 

The Assyrian monarch, however, did not 
long live to enjoy his double throne. Upon 
his deatli, in the year B. 0. 704, insurrection* 
immediately broke out in Babylonia, and sev¬ 
eral aspirants claimed the crown. A son of 
Sargon attempted to uphold his father’s claims, 
but was unable to do so. r A prince named 
Haoisa. secured the throne, but was driven 
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away after a months occupancy. Meanwhile, 
Merodnch-Balndtin, after a captivity of several 
/ears, succeeded in escajjing from Nineveh, 
and reappeared where lie was most needed. 
He killed Hngisa, and again seized tho throne. 

His ascendency was for a short time main¬ 
tained, but Sennacherib, who had now suc¬ 
ceeded Sargon as king of Assyria, inarched 
against him, overthrow liim in battle, and 
drove him into exile. The Assyrian then 
reestablished the authority which had boon 
exercised by his father in Babylonia, and for 
the next seventy-fivo years the status of the 
country as a dependency of Assyria wob not 
seriously disturbed. Sometimes the kings of 
Nineveh controlled affairs in the South with¬ 
out subordinate governors, and at other times' 
-viceroys were appointed after the manner 
which had prevailed before the accession of 
Pal. During the reigns of Eaarlmddon and 
AsghuivBani-PRl, of Assyria, several revolts 
-occurred, but they were of little importance, 
■and were easily subdued. In no case did 
these civil troubles continue for more than a 
year.—Such is a brief sketch of the Bab¬ 
ylonian kingdom from the conquest by Tig- 
lathi-Adnr down to the time of the revolt of 
Nahopolassar, 

The circumstances leading to this important 
•event have already been reviewed in connec¬ 
tion with the overthrow of Assyria by the 
Medes. Two generations had now passed, and 
the Babylonians had become comparatively 
■contented under the dominion of the Niuovito 
rule. Perhaps they had come in some measure 
to regard themselves as an integral part of 
the Assyrian Empire. At any rate, when the 
-first symptoms of the Median invasion ap¬ 
peared, they were not shaken from the alle¬ 
giance to which they had now grown accus¬ 
tomed. In the first disastrous expedition of 
Cyaxares against Nineveh, the Babylonians 
took no part During the whole time of the 
■Scytliic invasions, when tho attention of tlio 
Empire was absorbed with the movements of 
tlwit barbaric horde, the southem viceroys 
made no effort to assert their independence. 

Meanwhile tho baffled but not broken 
ambition of Cyaxares was busily at work. 
His emissaries were in Babylonia, sowing the 


seeds of insurrection.- Tho nobles and princes 
of the country woro taught to expect tho not 
improbable collapse of Assyria under the 
assaults of the Mode. Such was the discon¬ 
tent thus created that when the rumor of a 
second advance by Cyaxares through the 
passes of the Zagros reached Nineveh, the 
news also came that the Babylouinns luid re* 
volted, and were marehiug from the south to 
cooperate in the invasion. Under tins double 
peril tho forces of Assyria were divided. 
Snracus remained at tho head of his principal 
army to confront the Modes, and Nahopolassar, 
a trusted Assyrian general, was put in com¬ 
mand of a large division with orders to mnroh 
into Babylonia, restore order in the kingdom, 
and defend the southern border against ag¬ 
gression. 

It ajipenrs that Nahopolassar was not seri¬ 
ously resisted in his mission. Either by force 
or counsol he conciliated tho Babylonians to 
the extent of gaining admission to the capital, 
where he was quietly installed ns viceroy of 
the kingdom. Here, however, lie soon saw 
his own opportunity. Tho agents of Cynx- 
nres were ready to foster and stimulate a trea¬ 
son, which tho circumstances had already 
suggested. Nahopolassar fell from his loyalty 
and entered into willing negotiations with the 
Mode. It wns arranged that the viceroy 
should betray his king aud join in tlio coining 
invasion of Assyria. Babylonia, as tho price 
of this treachery, was to be made independent. 
Nabopolnssar was to be tho king. His eon 
Nebuchadnezzar should have for lus queen 
Amyilis, tho daughter of Cyaxares: and all 
was accomplished as jt wns contrived. . 

As soon ns it was known in Babylon that 
the king of tho Medes was on the march, 
Nahopolassar set out from the capital with an 
army. \Vhilo he ninrle his way northward 
his ally came from the cast. The overthrow 
of Haraeas and tho siege and capture of Nin¬ 
eveh followed. The Assyrian Empire was 
broken up, and each of tlie confederates took 
his allotted portion. Assyria Proper fell to 
tho Modes, and Nahopolassar received the 
kingdom of Babylon, to which were an¬ 
nexed Susanna on the east, and the valley of 
the Euphrates mul the whole of Syria on the 
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west. To these subject countries the transfer 
of masters was no great hardship, nor was the 
conduct and usurpations of Nubopulassar in 
any quarter seriously resented. Such were the 
circumstances of the founding of what may 
bo praporly called the .Empire of tiie Bab¬ 
ylonians. 

The great revolution occurred in the year 
625 B. C. Nabopobabsau entered upon a 
peaceful reign of twenty-ono years. His gov¬ 
ernment was not seriously disturbed by revolts 
or by foreign invasion. Ho seems to huvo 
had that wisdom of peace which permits the 
fruits of revolution to ripen into institutions. 
The reigns of snail rulers, are generally called 
uneventful, but if the histories of countries 
were written by peasants, a different story 
would be told—a story of prosperity in com¬ 
mercial marts and of quiet under roofs of 
thatch. 

The foreign relations of Babylonia wore 
peculiarly auspicious. Assyria on the north 
waB disrupted. Media on the east wns hound 
by a marriage tie and a treaty of amity. Per¬ 
sia had not yet become formidable, and Lf dia 
was far away. Egypt, now under the rule 
of Pharaoh Psamotik, had assumed a con¬ 
servative polloy quite necessary to her own 
salvation. So Babylon, basking in the sun¬ 
shine of good fortune, *bogan to wnx great 
and to exhibit that splendor of proportions 
and adornment for which she was soon to 
become famous throughout the world. 

A single circumstance contributed to main¬ 
tain the military ardor of the Babylonians. 
By the terms of the alliance between Cyoxaros 
and Nabopolnssar, the latter was to assist the 
former in the prosecution of his wars. From 
tliis clause in the agreement it frequently 
happened that the Babylonian king had to 
load an army into the field to aid in the cam¬ 
paigns of liis ally. In those wars ill which the 
Medes wore obliged to engnge after the cap¬ 
ture of Nineveh, in order to.maintain and 
establish by force wliat had been won by bat- 
tlo, contingents of Babylonian troops were 
always auxiliary, and not infrequently Nabo- 
polnssnr himself and, after him, his suocoBsors 
were present in person in the field. It will 
be remembered that when the armies of Cyax* 
N.—Vol. i—18 


ares and Alyattea were contending in the 
grout Battle of the Eclipse, it was Nabopolaa- 
ear who acted on the part of the Medes in 
Bottling the conditions of peace. 1 It is easy 
to conceive that the Babylonian was more zeal¬ 
ous in his efforts for reconciliation than if he 
himself hod been one of the principals in the 
contest. Albeit, lie may have known better 
than the other Icings on that memorable field 
Unit an eclipse is simply n natural occurrence 
in no wise indicative of the wrath of the 
colcstinls. 

After tho peace thus established between 
the Medes and the Lydians, Nnbopolassor re¬ 
turned to his own capitat. He was no longer 
either young or warlike. It was the fate of 
his old age, and of tho close of liis reign, to 
bo clouded with disaster. A cloud arose out 
of Egypt which cast a shadow over him 
and his empire. The .Pharaoh Psametik was 
now dead, and his successor, Neclio, was a 
ruler less politio and more ambitious. Ho 
regarded the Babylonian dominion in Syria 
os a usurpation, which lie determined to resent 
and punish. Accordingly ho raised an army 
and began an invasion, with a view to rees¬ 
tablish Egyptian supremnoy in that country. 
Ho proceeded through the plain of Esdraelon, 
as far as the city of Meolddo, where ho mot 
Josiah, king of Judnli, with an army drawn 
up to oppOBQ his progress. Josiah was at this 
time tributary to Nabopolnssar, and from some 
cause lmd come to prefer a Babylonian to an 
Egyptian master. He therefore stood loyally 
in tho way of Necho, who first tried strategy 
and then force to remove the obstacle. The 
battle Wont against the Jewish king, who was 
driven, mortally wounded, into Jerusalem, 
where ho died. Neclio then proceeded with 
the invasion of Syria, and carried his triumph¬ 
ant aims to the very banks of the Euphrates. 

The authority of Egypt wns thus restored 
over the whole western portion of the domim 
Ions which, out of tho spoils of Assyria,,had 
fallen to Nabopolassar. On liis return from 
this successful campaign, Necho interfered in 
the civil war which was going on between the * 
two sons of Josiah, both of whom claimed the 
orown of Judah. The Egyptian decided in 
• 'See page 220. 
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favor of Jehoiakiro, Jehaatun, the younger 
toother, being deposed us a usurper* Before 
reaching liis own country, Nccho fell upon 
the strong fortress of Gam, next to Ashdod, 
the principal town of Philistia, and carried it 
after a siege. 

Nabopolassar was now (B. C. 605) in the 
last year of his life. Alarmed by the loss of 
Syria, bo determined to recover what Neeho 
had taken from him. After the army was 
raised.and equipped, however, the aged king 
found himself tumble to conduct the expedi¬ 
tion, and so the command was given to his 
son, Nebuchadnezzar. This prince had al¬ 
ready had considerable experience in war, and 
had shown, tokens of the distinguished career 
which awaited him. Ho pushed boldly into 
Upper Syria, where at Cnrchcmiflh the Egyp¬ 
tians had established themselves in full force 
to hold Jie country. Here they were at¬ 
tacked by the Babylonian army and were 
completely routed. Every vestige of Egyp¬ 
tian resistance melted away. 

Nebuchadnezzar proceeded to the West, 
meeting no farther opposition. Ho -paused 
for a short timo in Palestine, where ho re¬ 
ceived the submission of Jehoinkim, whom 
Necho had set upland then continued liia 
triumphant course to the gateway of Egypt 
Doubtless the Pharaoh would have paid dearly 
for his recent ambitions but for tho nows 
which here reached Nebuchadnezzar of his 
father's dealh. Without delay, the king, 
fearing that some rival might usurp the throne 
of Babylon, gave orders for his army to re¬ 
trace its course into Uppor Syria, and himself, 
with a detachment, made all speed by the 
nearest route across the desert to the capital. 

In Babylon, however, every thing was 
quiet. After the death of Nabopolnssar, the 
priests, loyal to the son, had-assumed the con¬ 
duct of affairs until tho prince might return 
from the holders of Egypt. He hnd a tri¬ 
umphant reception, and was peacefully estab¬ 
lished on the throne of tho Empire. His 
accession, in B. 0. 604,. marks tho ere of 
Babylonian greatness. Whether we regard 
the vigor and success of his ware, or the glory 
of his capital, or his prestige ns a civil ruler, 
his reign must ho considered one of the most 
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illustrious of ancient history. It was at this 
time that tho great palaces and temples arose, 
that the Walls wero built, that tlio Hanging 
Guldens were reared for the Median wife of 
the king. It is hardly too much to say that 
the chief renown of tho Bnbyloniuns ns a na¬ 
tion is referable in a large degree to the per¬ 
sonal energy and kingcraft and wareruft of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

To Josephus and other Jewish historiaur 
we are indebted for the best nccounts of the 
wars of this period. The contemporaneous- 
records of Babylonia furnish but scanty and 
imperfect materials from which to gather any 
extended account of the military movements 
of tho time. It is to ho assumed that moat 
of tho campaigns of Nebuchadnezzar wero 
carried on to the West—into Syria, Palestine, 
Phoenicia, Egypt. It was from this direction 
thut he was provoked in his boyhood, and the 
restless peoples spreading out towards Syria 
and tho Mediterranean were in a state of tur- 
bulonco.mOBt likely to continue tlio provoca¬ 
tion.- On tho Bido of the Modes and Persians 
not much trouble was to be anticipated. His- 
wife was a sister of Astyagcs, and Cyrus had 
not yet appeared on tlic stage. These circum* 
stances gave peace on ono side of tho Empire, 
and on the other war. Tho Jowisli historians 
lmd good reason to recount the inroads and 
devastations wrought by tho great king's 
armies. 

For the first six years the reign of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar was but little disturlied. Tho first 
important insurrection was tho revolt of Tyre, 
tho chief city of the Phoenicians. About the 
same time, Jolioialum, kiug of Judah—doubt¬ 
less calling to mind the fiict tlmt he owed hi* 
own sovereignty to Pharaoh Neclio, tlio rival 
of the king of Babylon, and believing that 
the Egyptians would come to his aid—revolted 
and took up arms. It was to punish these 
Phoenician and Jewish rebels that Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar undertook tho first great campaign 
after his accession. He invested Tyre, but 
that strong oity proved for a long time im¬ 
pregnable. So the king, without desisting 
from tlio siege, divided his forces, and with 
one division proceeded against Jerusalem. To 
the last moment Jelioiakim relied upon the 
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Egyptians to come to his aid, but the Duirnoh 
held aloof, and his self-constituted ally was 
left to his futo. He made his submission to 
Nebuchadnezzar, who deliberately put him to 
death, and he was “ buried with the burial of 
an asa, drawn and east forth beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem.” For the time being, 
tbe Babylonian king conferred the crown of 
Judflli upon Johoiakiu, son of the recent 
ruler; but lie soon fell under suspicion of 
treachery, was deposed, and taken a captive to 
Babylon, thus making way for Zedekiuh, who 
was put upon the Jewish tlirono. 

Meanwhile, the siege of Tyre continued. 
The island city seemed invinoible befoi-e the 
clumsy methods of the Babylonians, but the 
latter hung to the task with vindictive energy. 
Year after year went by, and tho city must 
soon have fallen but for a second revolt 
on the part of the Jews. For some reason 
these people had come to prefer Egyptian to 
Babylonian masters. Perhaps they even hoped 
ultimately to throw off all mastery and be- 
como independent, as in the days of David. 
At any into, Zedekiah, after having kept his 
faith with Nebuchadnezzar for eight years, 
became ht heart disloyal, and entered into an 
intrigue with Egypt against tho Babylonians. 

Pharaoh Apries was now the Egyptian ruler, 
a youth whose ambition overleaped his pru¬ 
dence. He and Zedekiah took counsel to¬ 
gether against the mighty, and it was agreed 
that the Jewish king should revolt and that 
the Egyptian should come to his support. 
Accordingly, in B. C. 688, Zedekiah threw 
off his allegiance and gathered an army for 
defense. This was the fourth insurrection 
which had occurred since Palestine became a 
Babylonian dependency. Nebuchadnezzar was 
enraged. He marohed with his host against 
the city of the Jews, desolating the country 
as he come. Jerusalem was at once invested. 
Mounds were built against the walls, and the 
place was already reduced to straits when 
Apries oome up from Egypt to succor Mb 
friend. Nebuchadnezzar, for the time, gave 
up the siege, turned upon the Egyptians, 
whom ho routed in battle and drove precipi¬ 
tately into their own country. Zedekiah was 
thuB left to his fate. The investment of the 


city was renewed, and after eighteen months 
Jenmulcni fell. Zedekiuh attempted to escape 
with n remnant of his troops, blit was captured 
near Jericho. His sons were slaughtered be¬ 
fore his fnco; his eyes wore put out, and he 
was sent in chains to Babylon. The state of 
Judah was extinguished, and tlic seventy 
years' captivity of tlie Jows began. Gedalinh 
was appointed by Nebuchadnezzar to rule 
over tho r.;ius of Palestine, umong which 
Jeremiah i at weoping. 

It is appropriate in this connection to re¬ 
count in a few paragraphs the history of the 
people of Israel. Their career as a tribe from 
tho days of Abraham to tho time of the Exo¬ 
dus 1ms nlrcady been skotchcd in the First 
Book. 1 After their escape from the Egyp¬ 
tians, the crossing of the Gulf of Suez, and 
a 'jonflict with the Amalckites, Moses led the 
people to Sinai, whore the Law was given and 
tho Jowish economy instituted. The Levites 
were set apart to have exclusive jurisdiction 
over the national worship. In liis progress 
from Sinai to Canaan—a desert march from 
station to station through a period of forty 
years—Moses avoided the lands of the Edom¬ 
ites, the Moabites, and the Ammonites, but 
proceeded boldly against Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and Og, king of Bashan. Both of 
these chieftains lived east of tho Jordan. 
They wore dispossessed of their lands, which 
wore bestowed on the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad and the half-tribe of Manaeseh. Moses 
died on Mount Nebo, and was succeeded in 
authority by Joshua, of the tribe of Ephraim. 

Ho proved himself to be an able and reso- 
luto general. He led the tribes of Israel 
across the Jordan into Canaan, or the Holy 
Land, and there began a war of extermina¬ 
tion upon the native inhabitants. A preda¬ 
tory life .of forty years in the desert had con¬ 
verted the brick-makers of Egypt into a hardy 
soldiery, and the Canaanites wore driven 
back before them. All were exterminated ex¬ 
cept the Gibeonites, who secured their safety 
by a stratagem, and became a dependent or 
servile class among the Hebrews. The other 
Canaauitish kings were enraged at this immu¬ 
nity of the Gibeonites, and assembled in the 

See Book "First, pp, 64-66. 
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nortli with tlio remnants of tho native tribes 
to punish those who lmd inudo an alliance 
with tho invader. .labia, tho so-called « king* 
of Canaan, was lender of the confederacy 
against which Joshua mustered his forces 'at 
Beth-horon. Decisive battles were fought at 
this place, and shortly afterwards at Mcrom, 
in both of which Joshua completely overthrew 
and dispersed his enemies. The country of 
Palestine was peaceably divided among the 
remaining ten and a half tribes of Israel. 1 
The tribes of Bonbon and Gad and half of 
the tribe of Mnnussoh had already rocoivcd 
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their chosen portion east of the Jordan. The 
first period of Jewish history extends from 
the time of tbo conquest of Canaan, B. C. 
1850, to the establishment of tho mon¬ 
archy under Saul, B. C. 1006. The govern¬ 
ment of Israel during this period was a theoc¬ 
racy. Moses had been a law-giver and lender. 

1 It will be remembered that tbo twelve aons 
of Jacob became tbo progenitors of the thirteen 
tribeB of Israel. Tho two Bons of Joseph—Eph¬ 
raim and Mannssoh—inberitod equally with tlioir 
uncles. When the tribe of Levi was not ajmrt for 
the Bervico of tlio sanctuary, tiro number of tribes 
inheriting lands (for tlio Invites had none) was 
again reduced to twelve. 


After him Joshua, the general, gave the peo¬ 
ple peace by war. Aftor him a series of 
rulers arose known ns • Judges; for they 
“judged IsruoL” Many of tlie3e wore persons 
of distinguished merit cither in wisdom or 
war. Such wore Deborah and Samson and 
Gideon, who—tlio first by exaltation of char¬ 
acter, tho second by strength, and the third 
by military prowess—conducted the govern¬ 
ment with energy and success. Sometimes 
for an interval there was no judge at all. In 
such interregna every man was at liberty to 
do wlmt seemed good in his own eyes. 

By and by tho example of tho surround¬ 
ing nations produced the infection of mon¬ 
archy in Israol. The people clamored for a 
king. The uncertain judgeship proved only 
an equivocal defense against the strong, per¬ 
sonal governments of the adjacent pagan 
nations. Under tho popular impulse, and 
against the thoooratio principle, Saul, the son 
of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, was ohosen 
for tho royal honor, and was anointed by tho 
prophet Samuel. With this oveut tho second 
period of Israelitish history begins. 

Saul was a warrior. He was an austere 
mid able man, cordially disliked by tlio priest¬ 
hood, between whom and himself there was a 
conflict of authority. Ho began his reign by 
making war on the Ammonites, whom ho 
quickly reduced to subjection. He then fell 
upon tlio Philistines, whom lie touted with 
great slaughter in tho decisive battle of Mioh- 
inadi. Then tho Moabites, Amnlekites, and 
Edomites were successively driven beyond the 
borders of Israel. Meanwhile, however, on 
anti-Saul party had arisen among tho people. 
The. intractable spirit of tho king had given 
the priests opportuhity to incite discontent 
and to direct popular attention to young 
David, tho non of Jesao, os the coming ruler 
of Israel. There wore dissensions in the 
house of Saul. Tho jealousy of tho king was 
aroused against David, and Jonathan, tho 
king’s son, espoused the cause of tlio young 
aspirant to tho oxtent of becoming his pro¬ 
tector. By and by, in a battle with tho Philis¬ 
tines, led by Aohish, king of Gath, Saul and 
all but one of Ins sons were killed. Ishbo* 
shoth survived, and was for a brief period rec- 
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ngnizod ns Icing of Israel. David, however, 
was aleo crowned at Hobron, and only awaited 
iBliboBhctli’fi death to become king of the whole 
nation. 

. One of the first acts of his reign was the 
conquest of Jerusalem, the principal town of 
the Jehusites, which place he made the future 
capital of Israel and the holy city of his raoe 


remnants of tlm old pagan nations around tbo 
borders of Palestine were reduced to absolute 
subjection. Tbo king conquered a peace, and 
rested on his laurels. 

At this epoch a national literature made its 
appearance. David himself was a poet aud a 
patron of song. He is the reputed author of 
mauy of the Psalms composed during hfa 



SAUL ANOINTED BY SAMUEL. 


in all time to come. The Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant, set up n long time ago in the deBort, 
was now transferred from Kirjatlvjcavim to 
Jerusalem, and this fact fixed the religious 
thought of the people on the new capital. 
David thon entered upon his wars, which were 
successful to the extent that the primacy of 
Israel wns for a season extended from the Red 
fiea to the banks of the Euphrates. All the 


reign, which have ever since remained a cen¬ 
tral oiement in tbo religious worship of both 
Jewish and CliriBtiau peoples. Less creditable 
to the king were the social abuses which began 
in his timo, and in some measure under his 
countenance. Polygamy was introduced and 
abetted by the king’s example, and his per¬ 
sonal conduct in many respects has subjected 
him to the censure of after ages. Growing 
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<out of the jealousies attendant upon his mul¬ 
tiple marriages, his sous, Absalom and Atlon- 
ijab, revolted against their father’s authority, 
and the former of tlio two was proclaimed 
king. The armies of Israel were sent against 
them; Absalom was killed, and Adonijah was 
sentenced and executed after the death of the 
king. 



ABSALOM'S TOMB. 


David was succeeded by his son Solomon, 
whose chief glory is the building- of the temple 
at Jerusalem. He was perhaps the most cul¬ 
tured and certainly the most splendid king of 
his times. The fame of his court extended 
into all the surrounding nations. Luxury was 
given full sway. The government was trans¬ 
formed into a sultanate, in which nil the vices 
of the East flourished. The splendors of the 
gorgeous temple erected on Mount Moriah 
shone with a strange luster into the royal 
palace and lmrem of the abandoned king. 
His old age was distracted with domeatio 
troubles, and his death' was clouded with the 
shadows of imminent revolt and dissolution. 

Ho sooner was Solomon dead than Reho- 
boam, his son and successor, adopted his 
father’s methods ns his own. He assumed 
towards the discouteutad people, long oppressed 
■by heavy burdens of taxation, a haughty air 
well calculated to fire the rebellious spirit. 
Jeroboam, the Epliraimite, appeared as a pop- 
. ular leader. Ten of the tribes revolted and 
went over to hiB banner. The remaining two 
tribes of Judah and benjamin remained under 
Beboboam, who henceforth took the title of 
iking of Judah, the ten tribes under Jeroboam 


constituting the kingdom of Israel. Thus, in 
B. C. 075, whs effected tlio division of tlie 
Hebrew nation into two peoples, who ever 
afterwards maintained towards each other au 
attitude of estrangement and hostility. 

Jerusalem remained tlio capital of Judah, 
but the borders of Israel came witliiu ten 
miles of the city. The cnpital of the latter 
kingdom was fixed first at Shechom, then at 
Tirzah, and finally at Snmaria. Jeroboam 
began his reign with n series of measures best 
calculated to win the people away from any 
remniuing compunctions ns it respected alle¬ 
giance to the House of David, now represented 
by Rehohonm. At Bethel and Dan new 
sanctuaries were set up, and the god Apis, 
cast of gold, was substituted for the ark and 
the altar of the temple. A new priesthood 
was instituted, and not a few Levites went 
over from Judah to Israel. The people fol¬ 
lowed the new idolatry with enthusiasm, up¬ 
braided for their apostasy, hut hardly checked 
in their fall by the indignant protests of the 
prophets. It was under these conditions that 
Elijah appeared and fought the good fight 
with the prophets of BnnL 

From Jeroboam, the first, to Hoshea, the 
last, of the kings of Israel, there were nine¬ 
teen reigns. The rulers who held tlio throne 
during this period belonged to no fewer than 
nine different houses—a fact indicative of the 
extreme turbulence of the kingdom. Nadab, 
the successor of Jeroboam, was murdered by 
fit's successor, Baasha. The latter had some 
military ambition, and built a fortress at 
Bamah, with a view to future encroachments 
on the kingdom of Judah; but Ben-hadad, 
king of Syria and friend of Judah, drove the 
Israelite back into his own country. Elah 
succeeded to the throne only to be slain by 
Zranti, who was king for a week, when he In 
turn, was deposed by Omrt, who had been 
Elah’s captain of the host. Then came Aiiab 
and Jezebel, whose unsavory names have 
offended all Christendom, She outlived her 
husband, as well os Ahaztah, who succeeded 
him, until she and her favorite son Jehoram 
wore both put to death by Jehu, captain of, 
the guard. The latter took the kingdom, and 
held it long enough to lose all his territories 
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float of the Jordon in a war with IJnznel, 
king of Damascus. It was at this opocli that 
Israel first became tributary to Assyria, in the 
;roign of Asshur-Kuzir-Pnl, monarch of that 
country. In the-times of Jkiioajiass, successor 
of Jehu, the Syrians made further couquesta 
from Israel, and tlio kingdom appeared on tlio 
Verge of extinotlon until tlio military abilities 
of Joash, tlio next king of the Hue, restorod 
a part of wliat had been lost during the two 
preceding reigns. 


TUB TICMPIK OF SOLOMON. 

These temporary successes were extended 
by Jeroboam II., the ablest king of Israel, 
who regained all that tlio surrounding nations 
harl won from liis kingdom, and restored the 
former borders of Israel. After him, how* 
ever, thoro wus another lapse, both Zegha- 
riah and Suau.um —tho next two kings— 
being murdered in tlio same year. Misnahem 
succeeded to the throne, and undertook a 
vain-glorious expedition against tlie Babylo* 
Ilians, wlioso dominions lie invaded as far as 
Thnpgftcus. Tliis town bo took, only to bo 
quiokly expelled and followed to bis own 
dominions by Pul tlio Babylonian. 

The next two reigns, of Pukaiiiafi and 
Pekaii, were of littlo importance. During, this 
time (762-730 B. C.) Tiglatli-Pilcsor, of As¬ 
syria, overran the territories of Israel and re¬ 
duced tlio kingdom to tlio Inst extrema. Ho- 
shea, the last lung of Tsmol, came to tlio throne 
in B. C. 730, and held it for nine years, when, 
after a two yenrs' siego of Ills capital, lie was 
taken ami tlio nationality of Israel extin¬ 
guished by Shalmaneser—a full account of 
which is given in the History of Assyria, 1 
The kingdom of Judah, ruled over by tho 
descendants of David during twenty reigns— 
covering a period of three hundred and sixty- 
*Soo Book III., p, 176. 
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nine years—has a history somewhat more rep¬ 
utable than that of Israel. The people had 
fewer vices, and fewer of their kings suffered 
death by violence. A long list of misfor¬ 
tunes, however, came upon the kingdom, not 
a few of which were precipitated either by 
the folly of the people or tko treachery of 
their rulers. Judah, as has already been as¬ 
serted, lay on the highway beween Babylonia 
and Egypt, tho rival powers of the East and 
the West; and the Jewish nation was not in¬ 
frequently ground between the upper and tho 
nether mill-stone. Thus, during the reign 
of Rehoboam, the first king of Judah, Jeru¬ 
salem was taken and pillaged by Shishak of 
Egypt. There were, also, constant troubles 
with Israel. Abijajvi, the successor of Bobo- 
boam, gained some successes over that king¬ 
dom, especially the capture of Bethel, one of the 
anoiont sacred places of (he nation. Asa, tho 
next king, was so hard pressed, by the Egyp¬ 
tians on one aide and the Israelites on the 
other, that ho was obliged to despoil tho tem¬ 
ple of its treasures in order to purchnso the 
help of Bon-hadod of Damascus. Jehosha- 
phat, the next king, mode an alliance with 
the Ismellto Almb, and tho two mnde com¬ 
mon cause against the Syrians; but the people 
of Judah paid dearly for the advantage on 
account of tho idolatrous practices which 
flowed in with this friendly intercourse. 
While JiiHOHAM was king, a horde of Philis¬ 
tines and Arabs gained possession of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Lator, Athaliah, mother of Aitaziaii, 
killed all of her offspring, oxcopt Jonsh, and 
instituted the worship of Baal instead of that 
of Jehovah. Idolatry was rampant for a sea¬ 
son, until the queen Was overthrown in a 
revolt headed by Jolioida, tho high-priest. 

Of the reigns of Joabfi, Amaziati, Uzziah, 
Jotiiam, Aiiaz, Hezekiait, Manasseit, and 
Amon there is little to bo recorded, except a 
steady decline of tlio kingdom, accompanied 
with domestio troubles and petty wars. Jo- 
biA ll’s reign was an epoch of partial restorer 
tion. Tho land was oloared of idolatry. The 
king -showed himself to be a trim iconoclast. 
The pagan altars were everywhere broken 
down and the idols ground to dust. After 
this work wps done the temple was renovated, 


end the ancient worship of Jehovah restored 
in comparative purity. It was at this time 
that a copy of the Mosaic Law was found and 
brought forth at a swift witness, against the 
degeneracy of tho Jewish nation. 

The close of tho reign of Josiah corre¬ 
sponds with tho date of those devastating in¬ 
cursions of the Scythians, which have been 
hitherto narrated in tho Second and- Third 
Books. These barbarians found their way 
into Palestine, and even as far as Ascnlon and 
Bethshan. At tho former city they captured 
and despoiled the temple of Astarte, aud tho 
latter place took the name of the savage in¬ 
vaders, being known for mouy centuries as 
Sc’jthopoUa. About the same time that Ju¬ 
dah was thus overran by savages from the 
north-east, Pharaoh Nccho of Egypt started 
on his oampaign ugainst Babylonia. Josiah, 
tho king, for once loyal to the Babylonian 
sovereign, undertook to oppose the Egyptian’s 
progress, but iu the great battle of Megiddo 
was defeated ana slain. Then followed the 
brief and disastrous reigns of Jehqiakui and 
jEHorAoniN, and finally that of Zedekiah, 
whoso relations with Nebuchadnezzar were nar¬ 
rated at the begimringof this digression. With 
the overthrow of Zodokiali, in the year B. 0. 
686, the kingdom of Judah was extinguished. 
It had survived tho rival kingdom established 
by Jeroboam ono hundred and thirty-five 
years, but finally yielded to the same forces 
which had brought to an end the erratio ca¬ 
reer of tho Ten Tribes of Israel. 

Resuming, thou, tho thread of Babylonian 
history: Tyre fell. For thirteen years it had 
withstood the siege, but in the yonT after the' 
downfall of Jerusalem, namely, in B. C. 685, 
Nebuchadnezzar, now relieved from his em¬ 
barrassments with the Jews, renewed in per¬ 
son the assaults on tho Phoenician capital, and 
tho investment was pressed to a successful 
issue. 

Having thus seoured, beyond perodven- 
turo, the capitals of two of ‘the principal 
states of the West, Nebuohadnezzar was free 
to undertake the chastisement of Egypt, It 
will be remembered how PhaTaoh Apries, , 
having allowed Zedekiah to break with the 
Babylonians in the interest of Egypt, had 
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incontinently rushed to the support, of his 
ally and had then incontinently rushed buck 
ngain. Nebuchadnezzar uow nindo preparn- 
tionB to punish his would-he rival, and, in 
B. C. 581, began nn Egyptian campaign. 

Herodotus nml the records of Egypt diflbr 
as to the results of the invasion, the former 
stating that Aprios was dethroned and put to 
death; the latter, that tho Phamoli continued 
to reign until many yours afterwords, when 
he perished in nn insurrection of Mb own 
•subjects. Tho truth appeal's to bo that in 


and all around the outpusts to tho horizon of 
civilization, until his Empire extended from 
tho Pillars of Hercules to tho limits of Ar¬ 
menia and the foot of the Caucasus, For 
such extraordinary exploits and wide-spread 
dominion there are no sufficient grounds of 
historic belief. After all deductions, how¬ 
ever, tho wars of Nebuchadnezzar wore suflh 
eiontly important and successful to win for 
him the name of a groat conqueror, and to 
insure for his own capital and kingdom an 
era of poaco and splendor. 
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his first campaign, Nebuchadnezzar had no 
marked success; but that In a second invasion 
of tho country, in B. C. 570, tho king of 
Egypt was driven from his throne, to bo suc¬ 
ceeded by Amiwis, who become tributary to 
the Babylonian Empire. 

Such wore tho wars of tho great king in 
Syria and the West. Besides these actual 
achievements tradition has built up about the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar almost as deeding 
an array of conquests ns of Sosostris or of 
Alexander. Tho Babylonian was* oven re¬ 
puted to liavo made war in Africa and Hpnin_ 


Perhaps tho first groat result of these im¬ 
perial conquests was to bring into Babylon 
mid the surrounding districts vast multitude* 
of captives, who sank at once to tho level of 
a Borvilc class. These hordes of driven oiea 
tores furnished at a trifling cost an unlimited 
supply of labor. Tho Babylonians were thus 
relieved from oppression, and found time to 
.bnild and to banquet There wore thus af¬ 
forded those liuntfon reawims out of winch 
arose tho otherwise inconceivable wonders of 
Babylon. Tho conquered provinces were in a 
measure depopulated, iu order that by do* 
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portation and colonization in ami around Now it wna that the incomparable Walls of 
Babylon till further danger of provincial in- Babylon, with their more than five hundred 
surrcctions might bo removed, and at the million cubic feet of solid masonry, were 
same time an oxhuustlces supply of slave la- raised in mussive grandeur around a circa la¬ 
bor bo furnished to meet the dommuls of tho ferenco of forty-one miles. Now it was that 
splendid capital, led and incited by imperial tho Hanging Gardens arose for the delight of 
caprice. the imperial spouse, capricious as Pompadour. 

Thus won begun ami executed tho princi- Now it was that the great temple of Nebo at 



CAPEITO JEWS LED INTO BABYLONIA, 
After tho pnlntlngby E. Bomlomann. 


.pal monuraonts of Babylonian greatness: for Bomippa, hiflden at present under tho moim- 
moat of those wondors belong to' the reign of tainous Birs-Nimrud, was reared as if to the 
Nebuchadnezzar. It was tho captive Jews, skies. Now it was that the almost equally' 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Syrians, and Moab- grand temple of Bel us at Babylon wna ex J 
ites—swopt hithorword in the wake of the tended and adorned. Now it was that the 

victorious armies of the Empire—who for the vast reservoir of Sippara, one hundred and 

.most part roared thoso stupendous masses of forty miles in circumference and one hundred 
■masonry which oven to-day in ruins, break and eighty foct in depth, was digged and fur- 
hero and tlioro tho horizon of the Babylonian nished with its flood-gates and sluices, Now 

iplftin as if with tho shoulders of ft mountain, it was that not only the banks of the Eu- 
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phrates, but also the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, were lined with quays and warehouses 
for the safety mid convenience of them that 
go down to the sea in ships, Now it was that 
on more than a hundred sites in Babylonia 
cities were built, any one of which, but for 
the superior splendor of Babylon, would have 
been worthy to perpetuate the fame of the 
king. Now it was that the grand canal from 
the city of Hit, on the Euphrates to the sea, 
a distance of four hundred miles, carrying 
through the alluvial plain a brwul stream of 
water that gave life and kept the desert at 
bay, was excavated by the servile armies that 
Nebuchadnezzar hud brought home in the 
wake of conquest. No wonder that the cap¬ 
tive Hebrew cried out, 11 By the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat down and wept." 

The old writers hare left not a few traces 
of the personal character of this great king. 
JBy the Jewish historians lie is generally de¬ 
picted as a sanguinary and cruel monarch. 
If his conduct with respect to the Jews be 
viewed apart from the provocations which 
led to the same, there is good ground for the 
antipathy manifested by Israelitish anthers. 
But it must be remembered that the kings of 
Israel were guilty of constaut duplicity, aud 
that the severe punishments which followed 
came as a necessary consequence under the 
•military practices of the times. In the case of 
the slaughter of Zedekiah’s souk before the 
face of their father and the putting out of his 
own eyes, there could be found little pallia¬ 
tion for the atrocity. The act, however, was 
in keeping with the spirit of .the age, and 
could be easily paralleled in the history of 
almost any other oriental nntion. 

Of the splendor and magnificence of Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, ns displayed in his court and 
government, there can be no doubt. His 
audiences before his courtiers and foreign am¬ 
bassadors were a pagenn t perhaps unequaled 
in the ancient world. He was surrounded by 
a retinue of princes, governors, and captains, 
whose gorgeous apparel and courtly manners 
made the throne a cynosure. The halls of 
his palace were thronged with counselors and 
soothsayers, who, according to common fame, 
were expert in the lore of both earth and 


heaven. His coffers were filled with untold 
treasures, gathered by taxation and tribute 
and war from nearly all the nations of West¬ 
ern Asia. To have withstood the volume of 
adulation which rose in clouds around his 
throne would have implied u type of character 
unknown in his age and country. The great 
king was proud and haughty. lie ordered to 
be made of himself a golden image ninety 
feet in height and nine l’eet in breadth! And 
lie was not l'ree from the Egyptian folly of 
claiming a measure of divine honors. 

To the credit of the king may be men¬ 
tioned his loyalty to Ins queen. It was hardly 
to be expected that a princess of a foreign 
nation, given to him without his eh oaring 
and for reasons purely political, would have 
gained, much less retained, un ascendency 
over his mind and affections. But A myitis 
charmed her royal spouse, aud maintained 
such an influence over him as to become a 
powerful factor in the government. Be.-ides , 
the Hanging Gardens erected for her delight,, 
many other workB, public and private, gave 
proof of the esteem in which she continued 
to be held by the king. 

The old age of Nebuchadnezzar was not 
unliko that of Louis XIV. In the midday 
of their power each might well be called the 
Grand Monarch. In the hour of the setting 
sun each might well be commiserated for the 
woes tlmt befell him. When well advanced 
in years, the king of Babylon dreamed a 
dream. It woe the vision of a tree reaching 
unto heaven, and bearing leaves and fruit 
for the blessing of the nations. Suddenly a 
watcher appeared, ami said, “Hew it down, 
aud cut off Ills branches. Nevertheless, leave 
the stump of liis roots in the earth, even with 
a band of iron and brass, in the tender grass 
of the field; and lot it be wet with the dew 
of heaven, and let his portion be with the 
beasts.” All of the soothsayers and astrolo¬ 
gers of the court failed to interpret this 
strange vision until the Hebrew Daniel was 
called in, who declared to the monn'rch tlmt 
he himself was the tree which should be hewn 
down and have lus hratichos cut away; that 
the king should lie smitten and driven forth 
to live with the beasts of tlie field until his 
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pride should he hum hied and his reason re- years his reason suddenly returned, and he 
stored. So Nebuchadnezzar was visited with j was allowed a brief interval of glory and 
madness. He imagined himself a beast, and j peace before his dentil. Uis reign covered a 
went forth on all fours into the fields. He J period of forty-four years, and is by far thn 



DANIEL INTERPRETING THE DREAM OP NEBUCHADNEZZAR, ' 


•lived on herbs, and slept under the open most illustrious in the annals of the Baby* 
canopy at night. Under the influence of the Ionian Empire. 

lycRnthropy which had attacked' him, he Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded in. B. C. 
harked like a wolf. He became hairy by ex- 557 by his son, EviLtMerodach., He appears 
posure to the elements, until after seven not to have possessed his father's courage or 
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abilities. IIo hail been roared. in the court 
rather than in the field, and his tastes were 
little inclined to war and great enterprises of 
state. It seems that the circumstances of hia 
father's affliction, and the part played by 
Daniel in relation thereto, had influenced his 
mind towards religion8 subjects and made a 
favorable impression regarding the Hebrew 
captives. Under these impulses the young 
king ordered the now aged Jehoiachiu, who 
had been in a Babylonian, prison for thirty- 
five years, to be set at liberty. The Israelite 
was advanced to honor at the court, ami is 
said to have become one of the king's coun¬ 
cilors. Other marks of favor were shown to 
the Jewish captives, whose condition from this 
time forth became more tolerable than that 
of most of their follow exiles. But before 
any important meusures were undertaken in 


their behalf an insurrection broke out in 
which, after a reign of only two years, Evil- 
Merodach was driven from his throne and 
killed. 

The leader of this revolt wns Neriglis- 
sar, a turbulent spirit, who had married 
Nebuchadnezzar's daughter. Ho bad partici¬ 
pated In the Western wars of that great king, 
and had imbibed the military ardor of hia 
sovereign. His character was thus more in 
accord with the temper of the Babylonians 
than wns that of Evil-Merodnoh, and the revo¬ 
lution was easily accomplished. Nemolissar 
ascended the throne without opposition ns the 
fourth king in the line of Nabopolassav. His 
accession was all the more readily accepted 
on Account of a claim which he advanced to 
be a descendant of one of the old kings of 
Babylon, The principal event of his reign, 
which wns peaceful, was the erection, across 
the river from the groat palace of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, of what is known os the Lesser 


Palace. The ruins of this edifice indicate 
that it was n royal residence, second ouly in 
proportions and splendor to the greater won¬ 
der on the opposite side of the Euphrates. 
The house of Neriglissnr was ornamented with 
the best art of the times, and hut for the 
superior magnificence of its rival, would 
have been regarded as the special glory of 
Babylon. 

Tito reign of Neriglissiu* was brief, lasting 
only for a little over three years. Ho was 
succeeded by his son Laborosarchod, a mere 
youth, unable either in age or abilities to bear 
the vast responsibilities of the Empire. The 
amliitioUB princes of the court, tired of in¬ 
efficiency, resolved on heroic measures. Ac¬ 
cusations of crime were put forth against the 
young king, who, incapable of defense, was 
seized, dethroned, and put to death with 


torture. With his overthrew the House of 
Nabopolnssar, which had held the throne of 
Babylonia for seventy years, was extinguished, 
aud the crown was conferred by the conspira¬ 
tors upon one of their own number named 
Nabonadius. He lmd been mi important 
officer in the government, but had no claim 
by blood relationship to roynl honors. To 
remedy this defect in title he immediately 
sought a marriage with one of the daughters 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and to placate tlic ghost 
of legitimacy the widow of Neriglisaar was 
takeii to the royal conch. After the marriage 
no trouble wns anticipated, nor did any occur 
relative to the right of the usurper to he 
king. 

Babylonia was now on the ere of great 
events. Scarcely wns Nabonndius securely 
seated on the throne when an embassy came 
to Babylon from Sardis, tlie oapital of Lydia. 
The business was of the utmost moment. The 
circumstances of the overthrow of the king* 
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dom of the Modes by Cyrus will be readily 
recalled. 1 The ambitious young prince of 
Persia very little resembled either in character 
or policy tho unaspiring Astynges, whom lie 
had beaten out of an empire. The Persian 
at once entered on n career of conquest. 
Dissatisfied with a dominion embracing not 
only his patornal kingdom, but also that of 
Media, inclusive of all Cyaxcrcs bad retained 
of the Assyrian Empire, Cyrus looked boldly 
to the West, and discovered on the horizon 
the rich domains of Lydia. That realm 
discerned the approaching danger, and doubt¬ 
ing of its own ability to cope single-handed 
with so powerful an enemy at once sought to 
contract alliances with the neighboring powers. 
To this end, in the year B. C. 

555, legates were sent to Naho- 
nadius, who had thus to decide 
between the risk which he him¬ 
self might soon have to take 
from the overgrown ambition of 
Persia, and the certainty of ex¬ 
citing the hostility of Cyrus by 
accepting the overtures of the 
Lydians. The latter alternative 
was chosen. The proposed alli¬ 
ance between Lydia and Baby¬ 
lonia was consummated. The 
two kingdoms agreed to cooper¬ 
ate in the maintenance of mu¬ 
tual independence against the 
threatened encroachments of the Persians. 

Nabonndius had the wisdom to see that bis 
course would in the near future bring on a 
trial of arms between himself and Cyrus. To 
prepare for this emergency was, therefore, the 
first and great care of the Babylonian. He 
accordingly began a series of works in and 
about Babylon, the object of which was to 
secure the capital and government against the 
coming storm. The nature of these works 
was such as to indicate that the people had 
already fallen into that stage of helplessness 
which prefers the impotent array of wells 
and barricades to the decisive battle of the 
open plain. In the first place the Euphra¬ 
tes was oonflned within walls, which were 
closed at the street crossings with ponderous 

‘See Book VI.,p. 844. 


gates of bronze. Tlius, though an enemy 
might enter by the river, he would find him¬ 
self between huge battlements, and would be 
no more in the city than he was outside the 
ramparts. 

In addition to thin, a great wall—described 
by Xenophon—a hundred feet high and 
twenty feet in thickness, extending across 
the Mesopotamian plain from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, was interposed against the ap¬ 
proach of nn army from that direction. The 
surface of the country towards the north was 
likewise out transversely with canals and 
sluices to impede the progress of invasion 
from the side of Assyria. Ample time was 
given to complete these great works; for the 


Persians and the Lydians were already en¬ 
gaged in war. 

Cbcbbus, king of Lydia, had acted with too 
great haste, Without awaiting the move¬ 
ments of the Babylonians he plunged into the 
fight with Cyrus. The latter pressed forward 
into the country of his antagonist, whom he 
overthrew in the battle of Pteria, and then 
beseiged the capital. After an investment' 
Sardis fell; Croesus was taken prisoner, and 
his kingdom, reduced to submission, was nn- 
nexed to the Persian Empire. 1 

1 It is narrated in a tradition which has gone 
into the literatnre of all lands, that the Lydian 
king was condemned to die by fire. When the 
pyre was prepared and Croesus was seated thereon 
awaiting the application of the torch, he cried 
out, " 0, Solon, Solon I ” For he remembered the 
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In dies* events Nnljonndius hod borne no 
hand, being occupied with the defenses of 
his own capital. These were completed. A 
period of fourteen years elapsed before Cyrus 
turned his attention to the great power which 
by the Lydian allionco hud thrown down the 
(fjage of battle. The actual invasion of Bab¬ 
ylonia. did not begin until B. C. 539, and 
then Nabomdius behind his ramparts regarded 
tho movement with contempt. It wus not 
thought possible that the Persian could pene¬ 
trate to the capital, or that if he did, ho 
could make the slightest impression upon the 
massive fortifications of tlia city. 

Cyrus was now on tho march. * About 
midway between Ecbatana and Babylon tiu 
incident occurred highly characteristic of the 
times. In crossing the river Gyndes one of 
the white horses which drew the chariot of 
the sun was drowned. The Persian king 
thereupon ordered a halt, and consumed the 
better part of the summer and fall in punish* 
twj the river, which he did by scattering its 
waters through three hundred and sixty chan¬ 
nels into the desert 1 In the following spring 
he was enabled to resume the lea important 
work of overthrowing an Empire! Such was 
the folly of antiquity. 

Cyrus crossed tho Tigris without opposition,- 
and found himself in Babylonia. He pro¬ 
ceeded, to the immediate vicinity of Babylon, 
where he was encountered by the army of 
Nahomudius, who had resolved to risk a bat¬ 
tle in defense of his capital. In the conflict 
which ensued the Babylonians were com¬ 
pletely defeated. Tho larger portion of the 
army retreated into the city, but the king 
with the remainder threw himself into Bor- 
eippa, thus perhaps hoping to divide tho forces 
of his antagonist. But the hope was vain. He 
who was fool enough to attack the Gyndes for 
drowning a horse, was wise enough to know 
that Babylon was tho object of his endeavor. 

declaration o! the Athenian sage that none might 
he truly considered huppy until they were dead. 
This exclamation led to an inquiry on the part of 
Cyrus as to what god it was that Crcosus called 
upon. On hearing the story.of Solon and his 
sayings, the half-harbaric mind o( tlie Persian waa 
struck with admiration, and Orteaue was released 
from the penalty. 


Meanwhile in the oity there was little 
alarm. Belshazzar, the eldest son of the king, 
had remained therciu, and to him, when bis 
father went forth to contend with the Per*' 
siaus, the general direction of affairs was nat¬ 
urally intrusted. The queen, his mother. 
nl?o remained iu the city, against the walls 
of which for a season the hosts of Cyrus beat 
in vain. Indeed, tho Persian soon despaired 
of talcing Babylon by any direct or open 
means. _ He therefore resorted to an auda¬ 
cious expedient, which was planned and exe¬ 
cuted with entire success. Leaving a por¬ 
tion of his troops to occupy the attention 
of the Babylonians before the city walls, he 
withdrew with tlio remainder to a safe 
distance up the river, and there having 
marked tho topography of the country, un¬ 
dertook the work of dispersing a large part 
of the waters of the .Euphrates from the nat¬ 
ural bed into oanals which be had cut for the 
purpose. 'When the work was done, and 
every thing was in readiness to dissipate the 
river, Cyrus still delayed. He had learned 
that the great annual festival of the Babylo¬ 
nians was about to he celebrated, and he 
awaited the coming of that event ns the best 
time to strike the impending blow. 

Meanwhile, the Babylonians, in contempt 
of an enemy whom they supposed to be foiled 
in liis purposes, made unusual preparations 
for the great feast. The young prince, Bel* 
slmzznr, gave himself up recklessly to the 
occasion. A thousand nobles were invited to 
a royal banquet at the palace. There was 
splendor within and darkness without. It 
was the night of doom. While tho ravel was 
going on in the wild abandonment of victo¬ 
rious debauchery, the hardy Persian was 
opening the sluices into hie canals above the 
city. The river began to sink, but made no 
moan, The invaders hurried along the banks 
to the wall of the city. There was no alarm. 
Tho river had left on either side a broad 
space of bare ground. The Persians passed 
hi without opposition. The noise of the fes* 
tlval resounded afar. The river-gates were 
seized by the invaders, who now souuded the 
tocsin and began the assault. It was a gigan¬ 
tic massacre. Tho drunken Babylon laus fled 
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in all collections. The prince Belshazzar and 
I 113 i ob'eg wore plain nt tlveir banquet, ami 
the dawn found the victorious Fenian in com¬ 
plete possession of the city. 

As soon ns possible be dismantled the miter 
walls, and then proceeded against Nabonodius. 


dethroned king the governorship of the prov¬ 
ince of Canmuiia. 

It was the last act in the drama of the 
great Empire. “ The kingdom was given to 
tho Merles and Persians. 1 ’ A new power hatl 
arisen, whoso energies were still freshened with 
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She latter was still at Borsippa, awaiting an tho breezes of the hills and whose natural 
importunity to strike a. blow at the invader, ambitions bad not yet been quenched in the 
But the Invader came swiftly upon him, and enps of luxury and lust. *' Tho beauty of 
fhe king, seeing the uselessness of a further tho Chaldees’ excellenoy* faded like the 
struggle againat the inevitable, wont forth shadow of a pageant from tho great canvas 
and surrendered. Honorable terms wore of history, and the glory of Babylon began 
granted by Cyrus, who treated the subject to hide itself under the dust and ruin jf the 
army with consideration, and bestowed on the ages. 

















PERSIA. 


CHAPTER XXVI.-THE COUNTRY. 



HE Persian Empire, es¬ 
tablished by Cyrus the 
Great, was of vast ex¬ 
tent. After the dominion 
of the Cfcsara, no other 
kingdom of the ancient 
world had equal terri¬ 
torial limits. Prom east to west the rule of 
the Achoemeuian kings extended oyer more 
than fifty-six degrees of longitude, and from 
north to south through twenty degrees of lati¬ 
tude. The boundaries of the Empire ou the 
east were the river Indue and Thibet; on the 
south, the Persian Gulf and the deserts of 
Arabia and Nubia; on the west, the Great 
Desert, the Mediterranean, the i&genn, and 
the river Strymon; on the north, tfte Danube, 
the Euxincr, the Caucasus, the Caspian, and 
the Jaxnrtos. 

fiuoh was the territorial horizon of the 
great kings. A right line from the eastern to 
the western limit of the Empire reached as 
far as from New York to San Francisco; and 
the measure from north to south was, in its 
greatest dimension, fully one thousand five 
hundred miles. The entire area was more 
than eight times as great as .^Babylonia, four 


times as great ns Assyria, and more than one* 
half as great as tho whole of modem Europe. 
The Persian territories embraced fully two 
million square miles. 

Glancing at the political divisions of the 
Empire, we find nn army of provinces and 
subordinate kingdoms almost equal in number 
and extent to the Provinoico of Home. The 
general divisions wore into throe groups; the 
Central, the' Eastern, and tho Western. The 
Central provinces were Persia Proper, Susiana, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Media, the Caspian die. 
trict, and the Great Desert. The Eastern 
were Hyrcania, Parthia, Asia, Chorasmia, 
Sogdiann, Bactrin, Soythia, Sattagydia, India, 
Porlcania, Eastern Ethiopia, and Mycia. The 
Western were Preonio, Thrace, Asia. Bfiuor, 
Armenia, Tberia, Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, and Cyrenaica. Most of these coun¬ 
tries, especially the more important, have 
been already described in the preceding Books. 
Others will be considered in subsequent por¬ 
tions of the work. It remains, jn tins connec¬ 
tion, to describe briefly the character, climate, 
and resources of that district which constituted 
tne nucleus of tho Empire. 

PERsrA, Proper, corresponding almost pre- 
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cisely in boundaries with the modern province 
of Fariatnn, lay upon the gulf of the same 
name, and extended from the river Tub to the 
Indian Ocean, It was hounded on the cast 
by Mycia, on the north by hied in, on the 
west by Sminim, and on. the south by the 
ocenu. Its length from cast to west was four 
hundred and fifty miles, nutl its breadth an 
average of two hundred aud fifty miles, giv¬ 
ing a geographical area of over one hundred 
thousand square miles, being about one-half 
as large as Spain. This territory exceeds that 
of modern Furistan to the exteut of including 
the ancient province of Carnianm, which now 
constitutes the district of Kerman. 

The most distinctly marked natural division 
of Persia Proper was—and is—into a Warm 
and a Cold district, the former being about one- 
eighth and tlie latter seven-eighths of the whole 
territory. The Hot region, a strip from ten 
to fifty miles in width, lies next to the sea, 
and consists of the eastern extension of the 
Smianian plain. It is a kind of a half-desert, 
Ealino district, whose salt Bands, sloping to the 
emi, are heated to an unusual degree, and 
drink up the streams which, few and Bparse, 
make a feeble struggle to reach the ocenu. 
In summer the temperature is excessive. The 
air glows and fluctuates and flings up tlio 
mirage like that of Arabia. TKe soil is gravel 
and clay—pour in almost every quality of 
productiveness. 

The Cold region of anoient Persia was au 
upland, flunked with ranges of mouutaius, 
From Ispahan, in a south-westerly direction, 
tuhb a lofty chain, which, in the province of 
Kemrnn, turns to the west, and thus supports 
the larger part of Parisian on the east and 
south. It is in the augle thus formed that 
the Persian upland lies—-a district in every 
respeot different from the hot belt which, 
south of the mountains, elopes to the sea. 
The high tract included in the ranges east 
and so utl» is generally broken. Here and 
there hills rise to mountains. Plains are in¬ 
terspersed. At intervals verdant valleye ap¬ 
pear, rich iu their luxuriance. It is the com¬ 
mon verdict of travelers that the region is in 
many respects one of the most beautiful in the 
world. There are situations which, for loveli¬ 


ness and romantic scenery, rival the vales of 
Greece; but these aro contrasted in other 
parts with landscapes which, from the scanti¬ 
ness of water, sink into comparative sterility. 
The north-enstoru portion of Persia is for the 
most part of tins character. In this region 
the streams are of the siuno sort as those of 
Media, many of them running in Bunkcn 
channels or dwindling away to nothing in a 
country of sand. 

The chief livers of Persia are the Tab and 
the Araxiss. The former 1ms been alrendy 
described in the History of Babylonia. 1 The lat¬ 
ter rises in the mouutaius of Bakhtiyari, and 
flows iu a south-easterly direction past the 
ruins of Persopolis. Here it receives the 
Pulwar, and thence makes its way to the salt 
lake Neyriz, in which it is lost. Iu all the 
lower course of this river the waters are 
drawn off at intervals into canals, which, trav¬ 
ersing the country, furnish the means of in- 
rigatlon. The volume of the stream is thus 
greatly reduced, and the remnant discharged 
into the lake is insignificant. 

Next in importance may be mentioned the 
Koonazaberni, a Bmall stream which rises 
near the ruins of Shapur. Pressed between 
ranges of lofty hills, it traverses a valley for 
nearly a hundred miles, and reaches the Per¬ 
sian Gulf a short distance north of the city 
of Busliire. All the other streams of tlie coun¬ 
try are of comparatively little importance. 

Of other inlaud bodies of water the largest 
is the lake Neyriz, nbove referred to. It is 
about sixty miles in length and five miles 
broad. In suromor, owing to the intense heat, 
its dimensions are greatly reduced. When 
this occurs tlie inhabitants make the most of 
nature’s offer by gathering largo quantities of 
salt from the exposed bed, after tlie manner 
already described in the account of the lakes 
of SjtIe. The second lake in size is the 
Deiuah Nemek, about ten miles from the town 
of Shiraz. It is also a "dead” Ben, having 
no outlet. It has an area of about forty 
square miles; the character of the waters is 
the same as that of Neyriz. A few other 
small lakes ore found in different parts of the 
country, but none contain fresh water. 

1 See Book Fifth, p. 246. 
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In its general features the country is moun¬ 
tainous. The geographical peculiarity of the 
rnngeB is the frequent gorges and chasms by 
which they are cleft in twain. Not ouly 
where the mountains are divided for the 
passage of streams, but in many other places 
where nature ' makes no such demand, the 
chains are parted, so that transit from oue 
side to the other is easy. In many districts 
roads are made through these great chasms, 
on either side of which rise frightful preci¬ 
pices of rock, some of which are two thousand 
feet high. Sometimes the abyss is closed 
overhead, and the road winds under a grotto. 

The range olready referred to ns dividing the 
Hot from the Cold region of Persia is cleft 
in no fewer than four places by these striking 
aud picturesque mountain gorges. These 
passes have in all ages furnished the inhabi¬ 
tants with a safe and easy route from the in¬ 
land districts to the sea, and at tlio same time, 
from their dofensibility, have ever been a safe¬ 
guard in war. A few men at the top of the 
ohnsms can easily make the passage of an 
army impossible. It was in the very entrance 
to one of these mountain gorges that Pabar- 
gada3, the ancient capital of the country, was 
situated. 

Of political dlvisious in Persia Proper there 
were five: Paractacene, Mordyene, Taoceue, 
Ciribo, and Cormania. The first of these lay 
among the mountains of Bakhtiyari. The 
second was adjacent to the first, and extended 
from Bebahan to Kazerun. Taocene lay in 
the Hot district along the coast. Ciribo was 
the other division of the same region. The 
eastern part of the Persian upland was known 
as Carraania—the modern Kerman. Between 
these political districts into which the country 
was divided there were no natural lines of 
demarkation, the only distinction of that kind 
being the mountain range already referred 
to ns dividing the coast region from the table¬ 
lands. 

Nearly one-half of Persia Proper was un¬ 
inhabitable. The mountain regions could 
support only a scanty population. The sandy 
plains, devoid of vegetation and inorusted 
with salt, could sustain no animal life. It 
was on the hill-slopes, and by the hanks of 


infrequent rivers, and in tho valleys that a 
population accumulated aud flourished. The 
uplands generally tended to sterility, and the 
landscape in such regions had a touch of 
desolation, dropping away to a brown horizon 
of eheerlessncss and solitude. 

Tho forests of Persia were in the moun¬ 
tains. Between Bebahan and Shiraz there is 
a tract of fine wood land sixty miles in ox- 
tent, and from the latter city eastward towards 
Cnnnania is an attractive country of low 
hills covered with timber and divided by 
luxuriant valleys. The plains about Shiraz 
and Kazerun are beautiful in appearance, and 
oven under their scanty supply of water pro¬ 
duces abundant crops. Such is the general 
character of Persia Proper, the heart of the 
great Empire of tho Achrcmenian kings. 

Turning to the provinces and countries 
which were conquered by tho Persian raon- 
arcks and added to their dominions, we find 
many of those already described in the his¬ 
tories of Chnldsea, Media, and Babylonia. 
But the limits of Persia reached far beyond 
these countries, and embraced others of which 
no account lias hitherto been givon. Sumo 
of tho regions with which wd are now brought 
into contaot lay eastward from Persia Proper, 
some to the far north-west, and 60 ine to the 
south-west, looking to Africa. 

Beginning with the eastern part of the Em¬ 
pire, wo have first of all the Great Plateau of 
Iran, a vast region extending through twenty 
degrees of longitude, and raised to an elevation 
of five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. It has a breadth of seven degrees, form¬ 
ing. a kind of rectangle with an area of five 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles. 
Tho grand plateau extonds from the Zagros 
mountains to the valley of tlie Indus, and em¬ 
braces the great countries of Kkoraean and 
Afghanistan. 

Two-thirds of this vast region are a desert. 
The plain Is high and rainless. The fev^ 
streams that descend from the mountain 
slopes flow z short distance and are swallowed 
in the sands. Of all the rivers on the north¬ 
ern and western aides, only two contribute 
sufficient water to form lakes. Ou the south 
the mountains are cleft here aud there for the 
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passage of Homo more ambitious stream to the 
sen, hut for the rest rimuiug water is a 
stranger. With the coining of the summer 
heats the limits of the dceert are greatly ex¬ 
tended ; for many districts which in the brief 
spring-time put up a sudden verdure, wither 
to desolation under the cloudless skieB and 
fierce suns of July. At such seasons of tho 
year the liver beds are dry and tho air glows 
like a furnaco. 

In the western portions of the great pla¬ 
teau the conditions of nature are modified by 
the proximity of the mountains. Hera the 
surface of the country is broken into ridges. 
Rain is more abundant, and many small 
streams trace the valleys with a band of life. 
In tire south and east also the same oluinges 
occur ns the limits of the table-land are ap¬ 
proached, and the plains grow green as tho 
hills rise above the horizon. But within these 
surrounding borders of comparative fertility 
there is little else than a barren waste of 
blackened sand: nor will there ever be. 

On the north of tho region here described 
is another not more attractive. It is the dis¬ 
trict occupied by the modern Khiva and Bo¬ 
khara, bounded on the west, by the Caspian, 
and running eastward through fourteen de¬ 
grees of longitude. Its breadth is about the 
same, extending from the thirty-sixth to the 
fiftieth parallel of north latitude, a distance 
of more than eight hundred miles. Tho 
whole region is one of the most forbidding 
in the world. It is the great Sahara of tho 
North, n VHst trackless plain of red or black 
sand, blown up here and there into duneB by 
the bleak wind which finds nought else upon 
which to waste its vagrant energies. If it 
were not for the ranges of the Great and 
Little Balkan which, near tho Caspian, break 
the surface with moderate elevations and fur- 
nidi the conditions of rain, the whole region 
would be a treeless and almost lifeless desert. 

To the modifying influence of these mount¬ 
ains must be added tho presence of two largo 
rivera which traverse the wasto and pour their 
volumes into the basin of the Aral. These 
are the Oxua (the modern Amoo) and the 
JAXARTE9 (tho modern Sir)—two Btreams of 
considerable historical importance. Others of 
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lessor note aro the Murgah, tho Abi Meshed, 
the Herirud, the Mavmene, the Balkh, and 
the Ak Su. Moat of these take their rise on 
the slopes of the mountains referred to, and 
flow desertwnrd until they are lost in the 
winds. In eoiiie instances small, brackish 
lnkes are formed ns the termini of these 
Btreams. It is nloug the hanks of these rivers 
tlmt the only fertile soil of the country—ex¬ 
cept iu proximity to tho Balkans—is found. 
Here, in good seasons, a fair degree of fruit 
fulness is seen, and a lino of orchards and 
cornfields and meadows marks the course of 
the river across the wAste. Here, from times 
immemorial, the larger port of the popula¬ 
tion inhabiting this desolate region lias been 
gathered. 

Lying to the enst of this desert of Bokhara 
and Khiva is tho Valley of the Indub, one of 
the moat ancient seats of civilization. Its impor¬ 
tance has been but feebly apprehended by the 
Western nations, to whom the Nile of the East 
has seemed like a dream on the horizon. The 
region drained by the Indus is divided into 
two distinct regions, a broad, triangular plain 
towards the north, and a long, narrow valley 
towards the south. The broad district of the 
north is a territory through whioh, gathering 
their waters from the hills, flow five consider¬ 
able rivers converging into one—the Indus; and 
hence to this division of the country h given 
the nnmo of Punjab, or Five Rivers- At the 
lower angle of this district the five valleys 
narrow into one, and through this to the sea 
flows the river of Indio. This valley is 
known in modern geography os Sindk, which 
is merely a variation of the word India or 
Hindu . 1 

The Punjab region has at the north a 
breadth of about three hundred and fifty 
miles, but the country narrows towards the 
south until, at the confluence of tho Five 
Rivers, the breadth is not more than seventy 
miles. The whole length of the Indus valley 
is about eight hundred miles, and the average 
breadth below tbo Punjab is, approximately, 
fifty miles. Tito upper division of tbo coun¬ 
try is mountainous towards the north, and 

1 In the native language the Indus Is called the 
Sindus. 
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abuts against Kashmcer and Thibet. Sloping 
south ward it sinks into h plain whoso natural 
resources lira unsurpassed. The area of the 
Punjab is about fifty thousand square miles. 

The valley of the Indus proper is almost 
ns fertile ns that of the Nile. Like thut river, 
the Indus is the father of tho laud. He di¬ 
vides bis channel, giving off here an arm and 
there a branch for tho porpetuul nourishment 
of the hungry soil. All tho way down from 
tho twenty-eighth parallel to the sen these di¬ 
verging channels are found at intervals, some¬ 
times rejoining the parent tide niul sometimes 
diffusing themselves completely in the districts 
which they water. As we descend to the sea 
we find on the right the ranges of Sulimau 
and Hala, -between which and the river lies 
the important plain of Gandava, with an 
area of seven thousand square miles—one of 
the richest tracts in the world. From this 
point southward the valley narrows for a 
hundred miles, and thence to the sea expands 
into the Delta of the Indue, a district of en 
area of more than one thousand square miles, 
rich as Egypt, but breeding malaria and sub¬ 
ject to inundations. This is the rice field of 
India. 

Passing -westward from the mouth of the 
Indus along the const to the Persian Gulf the 
-traveler enters the long, narrow strip of shore 
land, once the native sent of the Ichtliyo- 
phagi, or Fish Eaters. The region is bounded 
•on the north by the Great Plateau of Iran, 
and on the south by the Indian Ocean. Its 
length from cast to west is about five huu- 
dred and fifty miles, but its greatest breadth 
scarcely exceeds twenty miles. It slopes sen- 
ward, 1ms a surface of scorched sand, and 
most of the streams run dry in summer. The 
winter rains, however, blown up heavily from 
the Indian Ocean, completely saturate the 
soil, mid in some parts there is for a consid¬ 
erable season good pasturage and some fhir 
•crops of gram. 

The next district requiring notice is that 
which is formed by the eastern outspreading 
and descent of the Elburz mountains. This 
high chain divides into a number of parallel 
•ranges of no great height, between which How 
such streams as the Ettrck and the Gurgan; 


and the valleys thus formed, with their gen¬ 
eral trend to the East, were nmoiig the most 
delightful within the limits of the Persian 
Empire. Another district less attractive was 
thut lying east of Sogdiann and Bactrin, the 
modern Chinese Tnrtnry. It whs one of the 
native seats of the Scythians, and contributed 
to tho Persian army n quotn of fearless half- 
Mivages. The country in the north and west 
was comparatively well-watered and fertile, 
but the remainder was an arid waste.—Such 
were the Eastern provinces of the Empire of 
Cyrus and Darius. 

The North-western districts of that Empire 
were still more important. West of the Cas- 
phut Sea lies the great table-land of Armenia. 
This is indeed a continuation westward of the 
Great Plateau of Irnu: they touch at the 
corners, and would be continuous but for the 
interposition of the Caspian. The western 
portion of the great elevation embraces not 
only Armenia Proper, but also a part of 
Modern Persia and most of Asia Minor. 

The mountain ranges traversing this vast 
region extend from east to west, with trans¬ 
verse spurs running north and south. The 
moat important chain is the Taurus, which 
really supports the plateau on the south-west, 
and traverses a large part of Asia Minor. 
The peaks of this range in the western por¬ 
tion rise to the height of ten thousand feet, 
and further east the elevation is still greater, 
reaching the line of perpetual snow. On the 
opposite hr northern side of the plateau the 
mountains are not so high. Those extend 
from the Myaiau Olympus to the neighborhood 
of Kars. Between this northern range and 
the Taurus several parallel chains of slight 
elevation occur, and this country of high 
ridges and mountain spurs is Armenia—one 
of tho most beautiful and valuable parts of 
the Persian Empire. From this province 
came the horses which the nobility proudly 
rode to battle. From these mountain slopes 
and hill sides was taken the larger part of the 
timber and stone denmuded by tbe architects 
of Ecbatana and Persepolis. 

West of Armenia lay Asia Minor, a conn-"’ 
try of vast resources. The general elevation 
is not great. A single mountain, Argseua, 
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rises to the height of thirteen thousand feet. 
TIib country is one of broad plains well- 
watered and fertile, rich in timber and min¬ 
erals. Nearly every important product of 
the north temperate zone was found in this 
delightful region. The principal rivers were 
the Meander and the Herrons. Outside of 
the mountainous borders of Armenia and Asia 
Minor, on the north and north-east, were 
various lowland districts which were overrun 
by the armies of th$ Empire, but were not of 
much historical importance. South of the 
Taurus lay Lyoia, Pnmphylia, and Cilicia, 
provinces the names of which frequently 
occur in the annals of tlio times. 

It must not be supposed that the limit of 
Persian ambition on tho west was marked by 
the shore-line of tho /Egean. Many of the 
littoral islands and the more remote Cydaclcs 
were both claimed and conquered by the suc¬ 
cessors of Cyrus. Of these may he mentioned 
Rhodes, Cos, Samos, Chio9, Lesbos, Tenedos, 
Lemnos, Imbros, Saraotlirace, and Thasos. 
Further on, tlie extensive countries of Thrace 
and Prcouia were subjugated and held for 
•twenty years by Darius. The general charac¬ 
ter of these islands and countries will bo 
properly considered in the History of Greece. 

More important than any other island con¬ 
quest was that of Cyprus. 1 Hero were line 
forests. Hero grew the vine and the olive. 
Here the cornfields flourished, and here the 
copper mines poured out their wealth. The 
island is one hundred and forty miles in 
length and thirty-five miles brood, somewhat 
mountainous in the interior, but in allrcBpects 
a beautiful and valuable country. 

Of the African districts brought under 
dominion of the Persians, the principal was 
Egypt, of which an ample geographical de¬ 
scription has already been given in Book 
First. Beyond Egypt was Libya, a desert 
couutry dotted with oases. The tract lay 
along the Mediterranean, and varied consid¬ 
erably in breadth from a narrow strip to dis- 
triota several hundred miles in width. The 
chief products were dates and the hides of 

*Tt was from the Greek word cyprioa [sc. chat- 
aw], meaning copper, that the name of Cyprus 
whh derived. 


wild animals. From this region, moreover, a 
large proportion of the African slaves of an-, 
tiquity were gathered by traders and pirates. 

Further west along the coast was Cyreuaica, 
lyiug between tho meridians of 20° and 23° 
15' E. The country is a highland, and is for 
that reason well-watered and fruitful. Kich 
pastures and fields of grain might be seen 
even from times most ancient. The people 
were much more civilized than were the 
Libyan savages, and the province—which was 
the westernmost of the Persian dominions—was 
always regarded as among the best in Africa. 

It will be remembered that in addition to 
vast districts and countries—Eastern, North¬ 
western, South-western — here described as 
parts of the Empire of tho Aclifomeniaus, all 
of the countries of Medin, Babylonia, Assyria, 
aud Egypt were likewise embraced in their 
almost world-wide dominion. The great hulk 
of the territory lay to the east; hut outside 
of the valleys of the IuduB and the Oxua the 
lands stretching out beyond Persepolis were 
of little value. Civilization has never been 
able, in those vast and arid regions, to main¬ 
tain more than a precarious footing. The 
greater part was a riverless, shrubless waste, 
bettor adapted to the cultivation of jackals 
and bastards than to tho development of high¬ 
ways and the growth of citios. 

In the western half of the Empire nature 
was more generous. Here were the rioh and 
powerful countries of Susiana, Media, Baby¬ 
lonia, Assyria, to say nothing of the fertile 
and productive countries of Syria, Armenia, 
aud Asia Minor. Egypt herself, the harvest- 
field of the whole earth, was for a while in¬ 
cluded among the territorial treasures.of the 
descendants of Cambyses. Within their do¬ 
minions six great rivers throbbed like tre¬ 
mendous arteries, sending life from the moun¬ 
tains to the seas. The Jazartcs, tho Oxus, 
the Indus, the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the 
Nile—such were the mighty ourrents on 
whose banks were gathered the subjeots of 
Darius, and on whose bosoms floated fleets of 
boats hearing his treasures. It is now fitting 
to examine somewhat in detail the resources 
of the Empire, as determined by its elimate 
and other natural conditions. 
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Chapter xxvii.-cumate and Products. 



|T is impossible to sketch 
in general terms the cli¬ 
matic peculiarities of a 
country extending 
through twenty degrees 
of latitude. The difficulty 
is heightened if the coun¬ 
try extends for three thousand miles from 
east to west, and varies in its level from 
sunken gorges one thousand three hundred 
feet below the sea to mountains whose summits 
are twenty thousand feet in height. Only 
specific observations on different parts of the 
vast tract can give any adequate idea of the 
inner moods and outward aspects of Nature. 

In Persia Proper—both ancient and mod¬ 
ern—there are two kinds of climate. Tho 
narrow strip along the coast is a region of 
torrid heats. No snow is ever seen. Through 
the larger part of tho year rain seldom falls. 
The one redeeming feature, so far as moisture 
is concerned, is the heavy dew, which satu¬ 
rates whatever is exposed to it at night. The 
early mornings are from this cause cool and 
refreshing. But ns midday approaches, the 
scorching rays of the sun drive away every 
particle of vapor and burn the earth to a 
crisp. The thermometer marks as high as 
126° F. Nature lies weltering or is blistered 
with heated sands blown in clouds before 
some sudden gust or sirocco. Only certain 
types of animal and vegetable life can survive 
the fierce heats of the worse than tropical 
summers. Men retreat from the const and 
find refuge in tho foot-hills, or even ascend 
the mountains, till die torrid season is past. 

With the npproaoh of autumn, when the 
reign of the sun is abbreviated and occasional 
showers we blown up from the sea, the situa¬ 
tion again becomes tolerable, and such life as 
can be supported in the region finds a respite 
from the excesses of the climate. Along the 
whole coast, as far east as the excessive limit 
of the Empire, the same extreme heats are 
found, modified about the estuaries of occa¬ 


sional rivers into the damp suffocations of 
water-vapor and malaria. 

Passing into the uplands of Persia, a great 
change is encountered. The winters are cold. 
The thermometer marks fifteen degrees below 
the freezing point. Snow falls abundantly. 
Severe storms drive across the faee of the 
country. Then, with the opening of spring, 
comes a heavy fall of rain. In summer the 
showers are few and scanty, and the autumns 
are very dry. The temperature of midsum¬ 
mer is not enervating, facing nearly always 
modified by cool breezes. The fluctuation, 
however, between the noonday heat and the 
chill of night is so considerable os to put the 
constitution to the test of endurance. 

Turning to the mountaiuous countries of 
the Elburz, the ZngroB, and Armenia, a still 
more rigorous climate is experienced. With 
the return of the sun in summer the weather 
is bright and genial, bat tho winter blasts are 
furious, and the snow heaps up to a great 
depth in the gorges of the hills. The climate 
of Asia Minor was, on the whole, the best of 
any in tho confines of the Empire. The me¬ 
teorological character of Syria has been suffi¬ 
ciently noted in connection with the history 
of Babylonia; and that of Egypt, in Book 
First. Cyrenaica had a delightful oliraate. 
Except in winter there was no rain at all, but 
the summer vapors of the Mediterranean, 
heavy to saturation, drooping over the cool 
uplands of this peculiar region,' came down in 
dows so copious as to leave all nature drip¬ 
ping: it was sufficient. In the winter time 
violent storms rolled along the coast, bellow¬ 
ing with thunder nnd pouring out floods 
of rain. 

On the extreme east of the dominions of 
the Aohiemenions lay the valley of tlie Indus, 
with such climatic conditions as are not, per¬ 
haps, encountered anywhere else in the world. 
The heats are so oppressive, the atmosphere 
so Biiltry, as to quench tlie energy of the 
strongest race if long exposed to their debili- 
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biting influence. For a while, in a rainless 
season, the valley will he filled with into lova¬ 
ble clouds of dust, driven into the eyes and 
nostrils of every thing olive, and then a tor¬ 
nado will roll up from the horizon and pour 
cut a flood, whirled into -sheets by furious 
winds. Then will come a lull; the stifling 
air becomes ladeu with hot. vapors, under the 
influence of' which human nature collapses. 
The delta of the great river is a locality so 
hot and dank, so infected with miasmatic va¬ 
pors and flooded with poisonous wnlova, as to 
ho unendurable except for a small portion of 
the year. 1 

Turning to the-vegetable growths of the 
Empire, and beginning with the woodland, 
we find in Persia Proper a valuable, but not 
very extensive, forest. The prevailing trees 
are oaks, Byenmores, poplars, planes, willows, 
cypresses, acacias, and jumpers. The prin¬ 
cipal shrubs are the wild fig, the wild almond, 
the tamarisk, the myrtle, the box, the rhodo¬ 
dendron, the tragacanth bush, the blackberry, 
and the liquorice-plant. Perhaps no country 
in the world is richer in native fruits than 
Persia. The date-palm flourishes. Lemons, 
oranges, and pomegranates abound. Grapes, 
apricots, and plums are found in nil parts. 
Peaches, quinces, and apples are indigenous 
to the country. Pears, figs, and mulberries 
are gathered in abundance. The “royal” 
walnuts, sold in all the markets of the world, 
are from Persia. The ulmonds and pistachio-. 
nuts served in the great hotels of Europe aud 
America are in many cases n Persian produot. 
tn. short, almost every variety of fruit pro¬ 
duced in the north temperate zone either 
grows wild in this land, or else yields abun¬ 
dantly under transplantation. 

In the matter of grain the products are 
almost equally various. Besides the usual 
small crops of the field many products pecul¬ 
iar to the country arc added to her resources. 
Of this sorb are madder, and indigo, and 

‘It remains for modern science to determine 
whether any locality, unless‘actually infected with 
living genus sown by some preceding contagion, 
will, under the influence of purely natural condi¬ 
tions, produce disease. If the so-called germ theory 
of diseHBo "be correct, then the question is an- 
Bwered in the negative. 


henna. Opium nnd tobacco arc also produced 
in lurge quantities, though it is quite certain 
that some of theso were unknown in ancient 
times. Cotton has boon from time immemo¬ 
rial n produot of Persia, hut Indian corn is 
of recent introduction. 

The wild animals are almost identical with 
those of Mesopotamia. 1 The ichneumon, 
however, ia not found west of the Zagros. 
It inhabits the strip of hot country next to 
the Indian Ocean. The birds of Persia are 
the same as those of Assyria aud Babylonia. 
To these must be added the oyster-catcher, 
the hooded crow, and the cuckoo. In the 
matter of song birds the Persian woods and 
hedges can boast of a greater variety than 
almost any other country, thrushes and night¬ 
ingales being of the number. Swallows, spar¬ 
row's, and blackbirds aleo add their loss artis¬ 
tic music. 

The supply of fish was, so far as die const 
countries were concerned, quite inexhaustible. 
In the Hot district of Southern Persia this 
article of food gave n namo to the inhabitants, 
who were known to the ancient writers as 
Ichtliyophagi. The sea also gave an unusual 
contribution in its whales, which were often 
cast ashore. The bones were ft great treasure 
to tlio natives, who used them for building 
huts. The waters along the coast abounded 
in oyster-beds, fro m which the inhabitants 
scooped up with little exertion a largo propor¬ 
tion of their food. 

The rivers of the Empire were, ns a gen¬ 
eral thing, well supplied with fish; but the 
same could not be said for tho lakes, whose 
brackish waters wove rarely capable of sup¬ 
porting life. The reptiles of the country, 
were of tlio same species as those inhabiting 
Mesopotamia. Snakes have always prevailed 
in tho Persian plateau, but they are not es¬ 
pecially venomous. The ipsccts, however, nro 
peculiarly troublesome, many of the species 
being of a sort to endanger life by their bito 
or sting. Scorpions are everywhere, creeping 
into houses and furniture. In some districts 
there are poisonous spiders or tarantulas. 
There nr© also centipedes, whose bite is somo- 
times fatal. A mong the lessor pests may he 

1 See Book Fifth, pp. 252-254, 
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mentioned musquitocs, which swarm and buzz 
and bite with the ferocity of those infesting 
the banks of the Lower Mississippi. 

At intervals Persia is greatly ufHietcd with 
locusts. They sometimes swarm up like the 
devouring plagues of Syria and Egypt. They 
generally come on the winds which blow from 
the coasts of Arabia. The sky is not infre¬ 
quently darkened with the clouds of these 
devastating creatures that drop in myriads on 
every spot of greenuess, leaving it n desola¬ 
tion. It only remains for the inhabitants 
when visited with this plague to avenge them¬ 
selves by eating the eaters. 

The domestio animuls of Persia are the 
some ns those of Media and Mesopotamia. 
The most valuable are the sheep and the goat. 
Cows and oxen are less esteemed. The horses 
are of many fine breeds, from the fleet Ara¬ 
bian to the heavy Turcomans used for com¬ 
mon service. The sheep are, fbr the most 
part, black or brown, small and short-legged, 
but bearing fleeces of great fineness. Camels 
were employed by the ancient, ee by the mod¬ 
ern Persians, for carrying heavy burdens, 
and for other service requiring great en¬ 
durance. 

Iu the times of the Empire the mined of 
Persia were already in a flourishing condition. 
Gold and silver, copper and iron, were the 
principal metals produced therefrom. It is 
believed that the red-lead mines near Neyriz 
were also worked with advantage in the times 
of the Aehremenians. As to salt, the supply 
was limitless. Prom the exposed bedB of 
lakes, and in some districts from the surface 
of the earth, it was taken up with little labor. 
In Carmania and some other provinces rook 
salt was found of several colors, and in great 
abundance. Near the city of Dalaki them 
were spriugs of naphtha and bitumen. Sulphur 
was a product of several districts, but tlie 
values of this miueral were little known or 
appreciated. 

The pearl-fisheries of the Persian Gulf 
have been famous since the days of Darius. 
The pearls gathered from this source were 
reckoned the fineBt of all the East. In the 
uplands of the north several varieties of hard 
gems were found, but they were for the most 
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part of kiudB less valuable than those of Bab¬ 
ylonia and India. 

Passing boyond the limits of Persia Proper, 
we come again to those groat countries— 
Egypt, C'haldiea, Assyria, Media—whose ani¬ 
mal and vegetable products and mineral 
resources have already been described in the 
preceding Books. Outside of the borders of 
these countries, in regions of which only the 
geography lias thus far been sketched, there 
wore many animals unknown in the domin¬ 
ions of Kobuchadnezznr and Rainses. In the 
country between tlm Elburz mountains and 
the Caspian tho tiger has his haunts. He is 
also found on tho borders of the Sea of Aral 
and in the valley of the Indus. In the latter 
locality elephants were not infrequent objects 
of wonder to Western travelers. The water 
of the Indus and the jungles along the banks 
were the native abode of the alligator and the 
crocodile. The hippopotamus was found only 
in Egypt. In Bactria was the home of the 
two-humped camel, that oreature of prodig¬ 
ious strength and patient endurance, whose 
qualities made him almost a necessity of an* 
cient civilization. The celebrated goat of An¬ 
gora, with its heavy fleece of white, silk-like 
wool, Bhould also be mentioned among the an¬ 
imals of the Empire. In Armenia and parts 
of Afghanistan the elk flourished and was 
reckoned among the most royal beasts of 
the chose. 

Around the peaks of the Taurus circled 
tho great vulture. In the Delta of the Indus 
ibises were abundant, Tho ostrich ranged the 
fiandy regions of Mesopotamia, but was not' 
found on the Persian plateau. The other 
birds were either those which have been 
hitherto noticed in the Books on Bab* 
ylonia and Egypt, or were such as are com¬ 
mon in most parts of the north temperate 
zone. Some of the reptiles require particular 
mention. 

Of these first the iguana. This creature is 
found in Syria and, Egypt. It is from a foot 
to three feet in length, and Is the color of an 
olive, streaked with black. • This is the ani¬ 
mal which is so cordially hated in Moham¬ 
medan countries. Its attitude is thought to be 
in imitation of the followers of the fVopftd when 
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they go to prayer! Therefore it is mercilessly 
killed by the faithful. 

Contrary to popular belief the Egyptian 
tap ia a reptile of considemlde size, sometimes 
growing to the length of six feet. It is nn 
exceedingly poisonous serpent anti is easily 
angered. It has tlio power of distending the 
skin of ita neck to a wonderful degree, and 
this it does when its wrath is kindled. It 
feeds oil mice, frogs, and other vermin, and 
is not considered an unmixed evil even by 
those who nrc exposal to its often fatal pres¬ 
ence. In the desert districts of Syria is found 
the cerastes, or horned snake, whose bite is 
Btill more deadly than that of the nsp. The 
creature lies buried in tlie sand, from which 
it differs but little in color. Unnoticed it 
springs out like the rattlesnake, and a sudden 


twinge in its victim’s foot or hand is the signal 
of doom. 

In the same countries with the cerastes 
and the nsp is found tlio chameleon—that 
strange creature which assimilates the color 
of its surroundings. It lias a most oddly 
shaped body, a long prehensile tail like that 
of un opossum, and a protruding eye of un¬ 
usual brilliancy. Its motions arc contradic¬ 
tory nnd ludicrous. Its pace is that of a 
snail, nnd tbs creature could never “ make a 
living" but for the precision and lightning- 
like rapidity with which its long, round 
tongue is darted fortli to seize its prey. 
Whatever is thus taken is gulped lilt© a flash, 
nnd then the odd beast is as sober and devout 
ns ever. Tlie chameleon is the bste noir of the 
bugs of the Orient. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—PEOPLE} AND CITIBS. 


H CCORDING to the best 
ethnological views of 
modern times tlie great 
Aryan race, now distrib¬ 
uted through Europe and 
America, had its origiu 
within the Persian Em¬ 
pire. The province of Bactria has generally 
been selected as the geographical source of 
this widespread and aggressive family of man¬ 
kind. From their native seat the primitive 
Aryans seem to have moved southward. The 
oldest division migrated into the Punjab, nnd 
passed thence down the various valleys to the 
confluence of tho riven in tlio Indus—and 
thence to die sen. Thus was established the 
Indio branch of the human family. A second 
division spread over the Great Plateau of 
Iran, constituting the Tronic stock, of which 
the Persian race became the central and prin¬ 
cipal development. Tho Modes, of whom an 
account has already been given, were a col¬ 
lateral branch of the same stock, and were 
tiros allied by blood with the people who sub¬ 
verted them. These two races, very properly 
oombined in the one ethnic title of Mcdo- 


Persian, were the principal and only note¬ 
worthy developments of the Iranian i stock. 

The time of the early tribal migrations 
here referred to is lost in prehistoric shadows. 
It was not until about the eighth century B. 
C. that the Medo-Persians assume an impor¬ 
tant part in tlio affaire of nations. But 
Berosus gives to the Mede9 an influence over 
surrounding tribes ns early as B. C. 2400. If 
such a date he allowed, it would make the 
Iranians as old a people as the Chaldranns 
themselves. It will be remombered that tradi¬ 
tion assigns to Cbaldeea a “Median" dynasty 
among the first that ruled that country. An 
inscription of Tiglath-Pilescr about B. 0. 
1100, mentions the “country of the Modes," 
and the same reforencc occurs on one of the 
black obelisks belonging to tlie ninth century. 

The early Ironic race, with its semi-nomadic 
habits, divided into many branches, ramifying 
into distant provinces. People of this race 
mixed with the Susianiaua ou the south and 
spread Westward into Armenia and to the 
shores of the ADgean. But, as already said, 
the home and principal seats of this people 
were and ever remained in Media and the 
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plateau of Persia. They constituted the vigor 
and soul of those vast populations, which wero 
bound together for a season by the genius of 
(Jainbysca and Cyrus. Bearing this fact in 
mind, it is appropriate to consider the ethnic 
clmractcr of some of the provincial peoples of 
the Empire. 

Beginning at the south-east with the vast 
region now divided between Afghanistan and 
Beloochistnn, we find the country appropriated 
by mauy tribes, some of which are cotnpam* 
tivcly unknown in history. Here dwelt the 
Sftgartiaus, the Cosswnns, the Parthiaus, the 
Gandarians, the Sattagydinns, and the Ge- 
drosians. The native seats of the Sagartians 
aud the Cossieans were in the western portion 
of Afghanistan. The former people were 
much more powerful and widely distributed 
than the liitter. They were scattered in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country from the Elburz 
to the borders of Persia, and were a hardy, 
warlike people. The Cossamns were concen¬ 
trated about the mountains of Sinh-Ivoh. 

Perhaps the most important of the mces 
above mentioned wore the Partliians—a people 
whose courage gave them fame ns far west as 
Rome. Their territory lay south-enst of the 
Caspian, embracing what is now the northern 
portion of Khornssan. In early times they 
were nomadic, having no large cities. Their 
valor in war gave them, in the time of the 
Empire, a certain preeminence over the sur¬ 
rounding nations. The Partisans were thought 
to be of Scythio origin. They armed them¬ 
selves in the same fashion with that barbaric 
race, and were regarded as the equals of the 
Scythians in those extraordinary feats of 
horsemanship and archery for which the latter 
were so celebrated. The Parthian language 
also indicated the race-affinity between this 
people and the Scyths. 

The original abode of the Gandarians was 
Kabul, and the region on both sides of the 
river of that name. They spread, out east¬ 
ward to the upper tributaries of the Indus, 
and held all that mountainous district which 
constitutes the north-eastern corner of the 
great plateau. Tlie Sattagydians lived south 
of the country of the Gandarians, in the dis¬ 
trict between the valley of thB Indus and the 


desort. Both of these wild races were bravo 
and hardy, but were less populous anti daring 
than the Par (Mans. The Siittngydians occu¬ 
pied that part of Afghanistan not held by 
the Sagartians, that is, the region hetween the 
Ghuzni river and the Indus valley. They 
were a tribe of about the same number* ami 
character as the Ssittiigydinns, though tho 
territory occupied by the latter was much 
superior to that of the former. 

Below the country of the last named na¬ 
tion, in the south-enn tern comer of tho great 
plateau, dwelt the Gedrosiaus. They held the 
larger part of the modern Beloochistnn, a 
region of few rivers and many mountains. 
The Gedrosians were regarded by tho Persian 
and Macedonian kings as a people of consider¬ 
able importance, and the Roman historians 
and proconsuls frequently refer to them in re¬ 
spectful terras. 

Such were the principal half-civilized na¬ 
tions belonging to the eastern portion of the 
Empire of Darius. It only remains to notice 
tho tribe of the My Brans, who occupied the 
western port of the Hot region bordering on 
tho sea, and tho Persian Scythians, whose bad 
fame lias been more than once referred to in 
tho preceding pages. Their seat was the great 
plain of Chinese Tartary. On the west lay 
Sogdiona and Bactria; on the north were the 
mountains of Tien-chan, and on the east the 
desert of Cobi. These barbarians were called 
by Homer the "cheese-eating, mare-milking 
Scythians.” Herodotus describes them as 
savages skilled iu archery and horsemanship. 
By Hippocrates they qre referred to as gross, 
flabby, loose-jointed bensts, covered with Mat¬ 
tering hair. It was their custom to drink 
the blood of the first enemy whom they slew 
in fight. Tho body of the dead foe was 
scalped and skinned & la mode, and the delicate 
trophies thus obtained were preserved as souv¬ 
enirs of the pleasant days of war. When, 
their kings died a great many men and beasts 
were sacrificed , in their honor, while sooth¬ 
sayers and magicians attended to the black 
arts of the occasion. It was these refined 
moralists who gave the Persians some of their 
hottest work, and slew in battle their most 
illustrious king. 
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In the plateau of Asia Minor, west of 
Armenia, lived the Cappadocians. They were 
failed by the Greek historians the “ White 
Syrians.” They were a people of the Semitic 
vnoe, hardy and vigorous, but their character 
was marred by tho foolish superstitions to 
which they abumloned them selves. They 
built many temples, the most ill mo us lieing 
that of Cumaun, doilicnlcd to the goddess Mu, 
the fiellona of the Romans. The high-priest 
of the nation was a dignitary second only in 
honor to tho king, whom ho greatly influenced 
in affairs of state. 

On the other side of the river Hnlya dwelt 
the Phrygians, one of the most ancient nations 
of Asia Minor. They are thought to have 
been of an Iranian origin, and thus to have 
been allied hy blood with the Medcs and Per¬ 
sians. Their ancient king was the mythical 
Midas, who turned whatever he touched into 
gold. In the time of tho Porsiiin Empire the 
Phrygians were regarded as one of the most 
progressive and cultured peoples in the west¬ 
ern dominions of the great kings. Before this 
time they had been subdued by the Lydians, 
and when in their turn they were overthrown 
by the Persians, the kingdom of Phrygia went 
to tho new master from beyond the Tigris. 

Of the cities of the Empire ninny have 
already'been described in the preceding Books. 
Among those which have not yet received any 
extended notice, the greatest was Pehsepows. 
TIiib was tho capital of Persia Proper in the 
times when uuder the Achtomcnian kings that 
country held the leadership of Western Asia. 
The city was situated thirty-five miles north 
of the modern Shiraz, in the plain of Mer- 
clnsht, near tho confluence of tho rivers Medus 
and Aroxes. This spot, surrounded hy lofty 
mountains, is one of tho most beautiful situa¬ 
tions in the world. The plain is well-watered 
by the two rivers Bcndnmir and Pulwar, and 
is fruitful to luxuriance. • After the removal 
of the government from Pasaroad/e, tho 
ancient capital, hi the time of Darin b Hystas- 
pis, Persepolis been mo the seat of the Empire 
until conquest and ambition curried the great 
kings to Susa and Babylon. 

In modern times all that remains of 
Pereepolis is a ruin, but from it has been 


gathered a fair idea of the magnificence of 
the ancient city. Over a considerable por¬ 
tion of tlio plain tho broken columns and 
crumbling architraves of tho once splendid 
capital lie scattered. On overy hand is the 
ovidence of the massiveness and solidity and 
grandeur which characterized the buildings 
of tho Persians. Near one of the mountain 
spurs, projecting somowlint into the plain, are 
the ruins of the great pulaco of Xerxes. The 
liaacmcut is atill intnet. The platform is one 
thousand fivo hundred feet in length and nine 
hundred and thirty-six feet wide. Three of 
tho sides are supported by walls of great 
strength, and the fourth abuts against the 
hill. The basement is composed of three 
elevations or terraces, tho middle one being 
over forty foot in height. The details of this 
great palace will bo hereafter noticed in con¬ 
nection with the Architecture of the Persians. 

In the hillside near the ruins of the city 
are the celebrated rock tombs of tho kings. 
One of them still bears the inscription of 
Darius Hystnspis. About two milea north of 
this interesting locality arc tho remains of one 
of the fortified gates of the city, grand and 
massive. In wealth and populntiou Persepolis 
was, next after Susa, the greatest city of 
Western Asia enst of tlio Tigris. It was de¬ 
stroyed in tlie time of Alexander of Macedon, 
and after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes is 
no longer mentioned among the towns of 
Persia. 

Susa, the capital of 4 Susiaim, was called the 
“Lily.” 1 It was the lily of the Empire, one 
of the residences of the kings, and the chief 
treasury of tho kingdom. It was situated 
between tho Choaspcs and tlio Coprates rivers 
in one of tlio most beautiful spots in the Per¬ 
sian dominions. The city .was walled after 
tho manner of Babylon, and hnd r circum¬ 
ference of twenty miles. It was founded by 
Titlionus, the father of Mcmnon, and became 
noted at an early day for its splendor and 
wealth. Here it was, in B. C. 326, that 
Alexander the Groat celebrated his marriage 
with Parysatis, using the treasures of tha city 
with a liberal hand in honor of his nuptials. 

1 The Hebrew word ahuehan, from which Susa 
is derived, meanB o lily. 
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It is only in recent times that antiquaries 
have succeeded in establishing beyond ques¬ 
tion the site of the ancient capital. 

The most important cities of Asia Minor 
were Ephesus, Saudis, and Miletus. The Inst 
named was the capital of the province of 
Gavin, and was, in the times of the Hellenic 
ascendency, a member of the Ionian confed¬ 
eracy. The town was situated on a headland 
or promontory opposite Mycide, and com¬ 
manded the bay, into which flowed the river 
Meander. The builders of the city were 
Carinas and Cretans. The leader of the latter 
was named Miletus, aud from him the town 
took its appellation. At a later date num- 
hers of Greek tinders and colonists settled in 
the placo and gave it its commercial im¬ 
portance. Perhaps no 
other city on the shores 
of the JEgean carried 
its trade and settle¬ 
ments so far or pros¬ 
pered so greatly as did 
Miletus. It became the 
envy of surrounding 
nations. The Lydians 
twice made unsuccess¬ 
ful war upon this mar¬ 
itime metropolis,' and 
not until Croesus led 
his army against it did 
the stronghold succumb. Then for a brief 
space the eity was a Lydian trophy, until 
Cyrus came into the West and swept ajl within 
hiB grasp. 

The city of Sardis, capital of Lydia, was 
situated on the river Pactelus, near the con¬ 
fluence of that stream and the Herraus, 
about forty-flve miles east from Smyrna. It 
was one of the most ancient cities of West¬ 
ern Asia. The name is mythological, and is 
thought to have been given In honor of the 
Syrian Sun-god. The city was already flunous 
at the time of the composition of tho Homeric 
poems, in which there are many references to 
the Lydians aud their capital. The Rite was 
specially favorable to the foundation of a 
city: Here, from the jjills of Mount 'Tmolus 
and Mount Sipylus, the river brings down its 
sands df gold. From no other place In all 


Asia could the precious dust he so easily and 
plentifully gathered. In the time of Croesus, 
•Sardis was regarded as one of the richest cit¬ 
ies in tho world, and her fame lias been coex¬ 
tensive with history. The site is marked at 
the present day only by a few ruins, of which 
tho most important are the still-standing walls 
of the ancient acropolis nml the remains of a 
great amphitheater, cut partly in the side of 
a hill. 

ih’HKSuft, like Miletus, was a member of 
the Ionian confederacy. It was situated near 
tho mouth of the river Cayster, and was said 
to have been founded by the Amazons. From 
a very early dato it was a place of great pros¬ 
perity. In the way of fame it claimed to bo 
the birthplace of Homer. More substantial 


was the distinction of the Ephesians in claim¬ 
ing Heraclitus, Hermodorus, and Parrhnsiua, 
all of whom were born in this city. The- 
tutelar)' divinity of the place was Diana, 
whose great temple was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. It was enlarged aud 
restored on seven different occasions, the ex¬ 
pense being met by contributions from all 
Asia. On the night of the birth of Alexan¬ 
der the Great a certain slave, named Erostra- 
tus, in order to immortalize himself by per¬ 
petrating a capricious crime, set Are to the- 
mngnifleent structure, and it was burned to 
the ground. When Alexander was grown to 
years he offered to rebuild the temple on con* 
ditiou of receiving ita name, hut this was- 
refused, and the Ephesians themselves under¬ 
took the task of restoration,-which was not. 
coronlotpd for two hundred and twenty years. 
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The temple of Dimm was tlio chief glory 
of the city. Tho stylo wo* Grecian. The 
length of the ground-plan was four hundred 
nud twenty-five feet and tho breadth two hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet. The structure was 
thus four times as large ns the Parthenon at 
Athens. The statue of the goddess was one 
of tho finest works of art ever produced. It 
wns wrought of ivory and gold, and was ft 
marvel of costliness and beauty. Tiro temple 
was decorated with sculptures by Praxiteles 


peoples of Western Asia and the northern 
parts of Africa has boon attempted. Sketches 
of considerable length have also been pre¬ 
sented of those fundamental facts in. geogra¬ 
phy and climate upon which the dispositions 
and genius of nations nro so largely based. 
A summary of the prevalent ituimals and 
plants and fruits of the various countries 1ms 
been given to the end that n just estimate 
may be made of the means of subsistence and 
tho maunor of life in those ancient times when 

tho relations of 
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man with tho ani¬ 
mal kingdom were 
so much more im¬ 
portant than they 
we to-day. De¬ 
scriptions also have 
been presented— 
some brief, some 
more ample—of 
the leading cities 
of antiquity, those 
vast aggregations 
of humanity which, 
in the absence of 
a vigorous and in¬ 
telligent country 
populace, really 
constituted the an¬ 
cient state. It will 


and one of the masterpieces of Apelles. A 
representation of the temple was stamped on 
the coins and medals of tho city. Next 
among the wonders of Ephesus was the great 
theater, of which a good portiou has been 
exhumed, and is still well preserved. It was 
a vast circle of stono rising seat on seat, until 
the capacity wag sufficient to accommodate 
fifty thousand persons. 

In the course of tho preceding Histories of 
Egypt, Chnldrca, Assyria, Media, Bnbylonia, 
and in tbo presont Book on Persia, a pretty 
ftill delineation of the race-character of the 


not, therefore, be necessary hereafter to refer 
so often or so extensively to the above-men¬ 
tioned primai’y facts in oivilization, hut rather 
to give a larger relative importance to the 
actual movements of human society, taking it 
for granted that the ethnio, geographical, aud 
climatic conditions and surroundings of the 
people under review are sufficiently under¬ 
stood. In entering upon the history of the 
Greeks and Romans it will again be desirable 
to note the external conditions by which these 
peoples aud the other races of Europe have 
been a-dected in habits, manners, and deeds. 
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chapter xxix— Arts and sciences. 


IONG the peoples of 
Western Asia, the Per¬ 
sians, after the Babylo¬ 
nians and the Ninovites, 
stunt! first in architectural 
skill. For a loug time 
their merits remained un¬ 
noticed or unacknowledged. The remote geo¬ 
graphical position of Persia, lyiug beyond the 
Zagros, prevented the Greek traders and his¬ 
torians from obtaining personal information 
respecting the artistic achievements of the 
subjects of Cyrus ami Cambyses. Nor, is it 
unlikely that at a later date, when in the 
times of Alexander a better knowledge of the 
architecture and sculpture of the Persians be¬ 
came diffused in the West, there was a twinge 
of jealousy in the Greek writers when they 
came to speak of works that might rival those 
of their own country. Neither Herodotus nor 
Xenophon ever visited Persia, and the refer¬ 
ences to architecture made by Ctesins, who 
dwelt for seventeen yearn at the court of Susa, 
are few and meager. At the time of the 
overthrow of the Empire by the Macedonians, 
the wrath of Alexander wns loosed against 
the palaces and cities of his foes, and the 
pride of the land was lu a great measure ex¬ 
tinguished by tlie fagot. Nevertheless, the 
ruins that were left belaud and the occasional 
accounts of the Greek authors havo furnished 
sufficient data from which to derive a tolerable 
notion of Persian art at the epoch of the Achm- 
meniaus. Indeed, in modem times more at¬ 
tention has been given by travelers and anti¬ 
quarians to the reinaius of Persepolis than to 
those of Babylon and Nineveh. 

As in most of the ancient kingdoms, so ill 
Persia, the grandest display of architectural 
skill was in the construction and decoration 
of royal palaces. Owing to the purer and 
simpler religious doctriues of the Persians, 
their temples were relatively less grand and 
less numerous than those of the Mesopotamian 
nations and the Egyptians. After the palaces, 
N —Vol. i—so 


the most striking works of the Empire were 
the tombs which the great kings, with feelings, 
no doubt, akin to those of the Plmraohs 
built for tbeir final abodes. It is, thou, to the 
houses of the kings—living aud dead—that 
we must turn for our knowledge of the style 
and character of the building arts of the 
Persians. 

There are in Persia Proper the remains of 
two great palaces. One stood within the 
walls of Persepolis, and tho other in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the city. The latter, 
which was the great edifice to which the torch 
was applied by the orders of Alexander, is the 
best preserved min in the country, and is in 
its present state sufficient, under careful ex¬ 
amination, to gjve a fair idea of the original 
edifice. It is built on a raised platform, after 
the manner prevalent in Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia. The exact philosophy of such a method 
has never been ascertained. Perhaps the ideal 
consideration was merely the elevation of the 
king's house to a level from which the 
monarch might look down on his people. 
There were also certain physioal advantages 
to be gained from the high situation. In 
those countries where the summer heats were 
excessive, the king's halls would have a cooler 
breeze than in the plain. The elevated posi¬ 
tion was also more defensible. lu some coun¬ 
tries, as iu Babylonia, there were many ills 
and pests which were avoided iu a measure 
on the high platform where stood the house 
of the king. Here the miasm of the lowlands 
was not felt Hero the insects and Vermin 
which plagued the people of less favored situ¬ 
ations were kept at hay by the perpendicular— 
sometimes juttiug—walls and solid masonry 
of the basement. 

The platform of the great palace just out¬ 
side of Persepolis wns built of massive bloaka 
of hewn stone. These were held together by 
strong clamps of iron. Tho blocks were pur¬ 
posely cut of difibreut shapes and sizes, and 
were fitted together according to a plan which 
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contemplated strength nml solidity. The oqt- 
Bido of tlio wall, which was in the lowest part 
twenty feet in height, auis smooth uud per¬ 
pendicular. The ground plan whs ii rectangle, 
the dimensions of which lmve been given in 
the preceding chapter. 1 Oil the north side, 
however, tho native roelc of the mountain 
spur, against which the platform abuts, was 
used as a part of the substructure, and this 
end of the wall is sot at nu angle to the other 
sides of eighty degrees instead of the right 
angle, which measures tho remaining corners. 
The surface of the wall is purposely broken 
at iutervals with certain angular projections 
and recesses, after the same stylo noticed in 
the basement stories of tho palaces at Baby¬ 
lon nud Nineveh. 

■ The platform consists of a series of terraces, 
three of which are still seen. Tho lowest of 
these is on tho south side. It Ims an 
elevation of twenty feet, is eight hundred 
feet in length and one hundred and eighty 
feet wide. The northern terrace has much 
greater dimensions, being thirty-five feet high, 
and having a breadth of about five hundred 
and fifty feet. The central terrace is still 
more grand, being forty-five feet in height. 
The length mid breadth, however, are no 
greater than that of the northern elevation, 
being respectively seven hundred and seventy 
aucl four hundred feet. It was upon this cen¬ 
tral terrace that the palace proper was reared. 

The ascent to the great platform wns made 
by a system of staircases so massive and grand 
as to excite just wonder, even at the present. 
The broadest and noblest of these ascents is 
on the west side of the elevation near its 
northern end. The stairs composing the flight 
are of solid stone. They arc of two sets, and 
are built at right-angles to the wall of the 
plntfovm. At the first landing they diverge 
to the light uiul left, and then converge to a 
common landing on the upper level. The 
steps aro very broad and low, being no more 
than three or four inches in height. Modem 
travelers ride up and down them without dif¬ 
ficulty, the breadth of the flight being suffi¬ 
cient to allow of ten horsemen abreast. The 
ancient world has bequeathed to the modem 

'See Book Sixth, p. 31Q. 


no other example of a stairway so massive, so- 
simple, so grand, so enduring. 

Tho second ascent is on the north front of 
the second terrace lending to the summit. It 
consists of four flights of steps, two of them 
being central, and tho other two distant about 
sixty feet on either side. The width of this- 
second flight is sixteen feet, and the entire 
length of the staircase two hundred and twelve- 
feet. Too ascent is as gentle ns in tho flight 
on tho western front of the lower platform 
described above, the elevation being at the- 
rate of thirty-one stejw in ten feet, or a little¬ 
less than four inches to the step. 

The chief difference betweon the two stair¬ 
cases is that the lower one on tho west is per¬ 
fectly plain, being composed of broad slabs of 
hewn stone laid with a solidity of adjustment 
which time I 1119 been nimble to disturb. The 
faces of the second stairway, however, are 
covered with sculptures, the most interesting 
of any found among the relics of Persian 
greatness. One of the chief of these works, 
is a relief of a lion devouring 11 bull, tho fig¬ 
ures Ireing cxeculed with great spirit. At the- 
observer’s left as he ascends the slops are- 
eight colossal Persian guards, who stand sentry 
over the approach to their royal master. 
They are armed with spear and sword and 
shield, and are executed in a style worthy of 
the chisels of Greece. Another row of smaller 
figures, carrying the lxw and quiver, staud in 
another part of the ascent, and though less 
striking are equally nrtistic. Further on, the- 
wall wns divided into three horizontal hands, 
each of which was occupied with an army 
of figures. Thoso in the upper Irnud are 
nearly destroyed, but in the lower two divis¬ 
ions tho sense of the work caii lx> easily made- 
out. In tho middlo hand a large number of 
subject peoples are bringing (by their repre- 
senih lives) their trihuto to the great king; 
while in tho lower hand the courtiers and' 
officers of the monarch, arranged in rank ac¬ 
cording to their several dignities, are conduct¬ 
ing the ceremonial of tho court. In three* 
different parts of the stairway slabs are left 
for the evident purpose of receiving inscrip¬ 
tions', and on one of these, Avritton in Old* 
Persian, are the following memorable words.* 
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'* Xerxes, tjie Great King, the King of 
Kings, this son of King Darius, the A at - 
YEMENI an. 1 ’ Thus is removed nil doubt as to 
whose royal hulls opened at the lauding of 
these staira, or tinder whose auspices the great 
palace was reared. 

On the top of tho terraces are the ruins of 
what were once the most splendid edifices in 
all Persia. It appears from the remains tlrnt 
the summit was not occupied by one continu¬ 
ous palace of great proportions, like the 
Louvre, but that no fewer than ten separato 
and distinct buildings were erected on th 
platform. One-half of these wore structure 
of largo dimensions, and tli© ronmining five 
of blit moderate size and importance. Pour 
of the larger buildings were upon the summit 
of the central terrace, while the fifth of the 
first class stood at Borne distance between tbnt 
elevation and the foot of tho hill. Of the 
four structures on the central platform three 
were palaces consisting of sets of chambers 
and apartments suitable for the royal resi¬ 
dence, but the fourth was an open Hall of 
Pillars of great extent and beauty, designed, 
as is believed by antiquarians, for tho Audi¬ 
ence Hall of the kings. The three palaces 
wore the abodes of Darius, Xerxes, and Ax- 
texerxes-Ochus, by whose architects they were 
no doubt respectively built The House of 
Darius stood near the western edge of tho ele¬ 
vation, between the Hall of Audience and 
the House of Artoxerxea. The ground-plan 
measured one hundred and thirty-five feet in 
length and about one hundred feet in breadth. 
It was the most elevated of all the buildings 
on tho terrace, having tho foundation fifteen 
feet higher than the level of the platform and 
five feet higher than the floor of the House 
of Xerxes. This difference in elevation, how¬ 
ever, was perhaps more than compensated by 
the greater height of the buildings bearing the 
names of the later kings. The House of Da¬ 
rius is believed to have been but one story 
high, and to have measured in altitude no 
more than twenty-five feet. The whole build¬ 
ing was comparatively simple, suggesting in 
design and execution the severe work of the 
enrly architects of Greece. The sculptured 
stairway was the most ornamental part of the 


edifice, the other parts being nearly devoid of 
decorations. By comparison the palace wns 
of much less dimensions than those built by 
the kiugs of Nineveh: it was the clmste solid¬ 
ity and cla&ric execution of the work rather 
than the size of the structure that gave fame 
to the edifice iu which Dmius planned tho 
subjugation of the Greeks. 

Tho remaining two palaces, those of Xerxes 
ami Axtaxerxes-Ochus, were larger and more 
elaborate. Tho latter is a complete ruin, inso¬ 
much that no adequate idea of its style and 
details can be obtained. The former is still 
preserved in outline, from which it is known 
to linvo been a reproduction of tho architec¬ 
ture of tho palace of Dariui*. The great hall 
iu this edifice wns eighty feet square. In the 
portico were two rows of pillars, six in a row. 
Around the hall were the royal apartments in 
which the king and his household aud officers 
had their abodes. Those apartments were— 
unlike those of the Babylonian palaces— 
roofed over, tho roofs being supported by 
rows of columns. Tho whole structure was 
thrown bnek to the rear edge of the terrace, so 
that the open space, instead of being distrib¬ 
uted around the building, ns in the case of 
the palace of Darius, was all thrown to the 
front. Iu the matter of ornamentation, as 
determined from the sculptures of the stair¬ 
ways, there is a marked change in taste from 
the stylo of the older buildings. In the halls 
and passnges of the House of Xerxes the fig¬ 
ures, instead of representing heroic combats, 
in which hulls and lions and the king himself 
are seen struggling for the mastery, depict 
the attendants of the monarch bearing viands 
and passing to and fro in such service as 
clearly belonged to a luxurious and sensual 
court. 

In addition to the main buildings which 
crowned the great platform, it supported four 
gateways, which covered the approaches to the 
various palaces. It appears that these were a 
kind of guard stations, where sentries were 
posted to hold at bay any who might unduly 
come into the presence of the king. The 
largest one of these gateways stood opposite 
the center of the landing-place before the' 
main stairway which led to the summit of the 
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platform. The structure was a great square, 
measuring eiglity-two feet on each side. The 
walls were of enormous thickness, the roof 
supported by columns sixty feet in height. 
There were two portals through which passage 
must be sought to the space beyoad, and these 
were thirty-five feet high and twelve feet in 
breadth. The portals were guarded without 
Oy colossal bulls, eome of them having the 
heads of men and the wiugs of eagles, after 
the stylo prevalent in Assyria. The massive 
pillars of masonry in which these marvelous 
effigies ore carved are still in a tolemblo state 
of preservation, and the mythological mon¬ 
sters look out in solemn silence over the ruius 
of former glory. 

It remains to notice briefly the two great 
pillared halls, which have been pronounced by 
competent judges to be the moat marvelous 
pieces of architecture ever wrought by artists 
of the Aryau race in Asia. The first, known 
as the Hall of a Hundred Columns, was situ¬ 
ated about the center of the great platform, 
rather nearer to the eastern tlinu to the west¬ 
ern edge. Hera a grand square, two huudred 
and twenty-seven feet on each side, was laid 
off and inclosed with a tremendous wall of 
the uniform thickness of ten and a half feet. 
The whole space wns covered over, the roof 
being supported by a hundred columns set in 
ten vows of ten columns each. Each of the 
four walls wns pierced with two grand door¬ 
ways, which stood facing the corresponding 
openings on the opposite aide, the passage 
through lending between rows of columns on 
the right and left. In front of the main 
structure was a portico ono hundred and 
eighty-three feet long by lifty-two feet in 
depth, the roof being supported by sixteen 
pillars, thirty-five feet ia height. Between 
the portico anti the main hall were three win¬ 
dows, and in the remniuing three sides of the 
square the walls contained niches, finished 
above with a peculiar style of fluted orna¬ 
mentation. 

It is evident that the Hall of a Hundred 
Columns was a place of public ceremonies. 
All of the sculptures and decorations are of a 
sort to warrant this conclusion. It was not a 
place for couches and banquets and for the 


idle displays of courtiers, but for the formal 
dispatch of the important affairs of the Em¬ 
pire. The Achmmenian kings were not merely 
oriental figure-heads, hut energetic rulers, 
who gave their first hours to business and the 
rest to relaxation, perhaps to luxury. The 
representations on the walls of the great ball 
show the monarch in a victorious struggle 
against some monster, real or fabulous, or 
else sitting in state, dispensing orders or re¬ 
ceiving ambassadors from foreign, lands. In 
such scenes he occupies the throne, over 
vhich is spread a canopy. Ho wears the 
crown, and in his right hand bears the golden 
scepter. Five dignitaries of the Empire 
stand near by, and on a lower level at a dis¬ 
tance are fifty armed guardsmen, standing in 
flics of ten, bearing swords and bows and 
quivers. On another portal a throne still more 
elaborate is represented. It is on a raised 
dais of three stuges, the successive platforms 
being supported by a series of sculptured fig¬ 
ures. These apparently represent the natives 
of the various provinces under the dominion 
of the Persians. The various costumes are ns 
widely different as the person and features of 
the wearers. Doubtless these throne scenes, 
looking down silently from the doors and 
panels of the grent ball, were an nctnnl 
transcript of what was witnessed almost con¬ 
stantly in the great pillared rectangle, where 
tho Majesty of Persia eat and dispensed his 
edicts to the nations. 

On a different part of the great plntform 
are the ruins of another edifice, still more 
wonderful than the Hall of a Hundred Col¬ 
umns. Tliis was the structure known as tho 
Chehl Minor, or Great Hall of Audience. 
The space covered by this building wns three 
nundred aud fifty feet in length and two 
hundred and forty-six feet in breadth. Like 
the Hnll of a Hundred Columns, it was a 
structure the vast roof of which was supported 
by a system of pillars, which in grandenr and 
beauty surpassed any tiling in the ancient 
world, excepting only tlie columnar wonders 
of Egypt and Greece. The main square in 
the Hall of Audience consisted of a space of 
twenty thousand square feet, occupied by 
thirty-six pillars, arranged iu rows of six. Ou 
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three of the sides of this principal space were 
magnificent porticoes, each being one bund it’d 
and forty-two feet long by thirty feet in 
breadth. The structure of these was also co¬ 
lumnar, each porch being supported by twelve 
pillars, placed in rows of six, to correspond 
with those of the main edifice. The Ecvcnty- 
two columns, thirty-six of which stood in the 
principal square and the remainder in the 
porticoes, were all sixty-four feet in height. 
Many of them are still erect, and, with the 
exception of displaced capitals, present, after 
the dilapidations of twenty-two hundred years, 
almost the original appearance. The capitals 
are of two varieties. The first style consists 
of two half-griffins facing in opposite direc¬ 
tions, or of two bull’s heads arranged in the 
Bauie manner. The other style is more com¬ 
plex, consisting of three parts. The first, which 
rests on the head of the column, is a lotus-bud; 
the second, a system of volutes, set perpendic¬ 
ularly; and the third the bull’s-head cap already 
described. The bases of the pillars are bell- 
shaped, and are for beauty unsurpassed by 
any in the world. The ornaraeutatiou consists 
of a system of lotus-leaves depending. The 
columns themselves taper gently to the top, 
and ore fluted through their entire length, 
the number of /lutings being forty-eight or 
fifty-two in each pillar. The eutablature and 
the grand roof overhead have fallen into in¬ 
distinguishable ruin.—Such were the magnifi¬ 
cent structures which once crowned the sum¬ 
mit of the great platform of Persepolis. 

. The other palaces, to which reference 1ms 
already been mnde, were found at Pasargadic, 
the ancient capital, at the city of Istakr, and 
at Susa. Pnsargadie was the city of Cyrus 
the Great, and nearly aJ) the ruins discovered 
nt that place (now the town of Morgab) per¬ 
petuate in some way his name and deeds. 
The monuments found hero are the most 
ancient in all Persia, and represent the begin¬ 
nings of that style of palatial structure which 
gaiued its full development nt Persepolis. 
The largest single ruin nt Pasargadre presents 
n ground plan one hundred and forty-seven 
feet in length and one hundred and sixteen 
fret in width. This space was surrounded by 
n massive wall, in the four sides of which were 


huge stone doors. On the facing of each 
portal is this legend: “I am Cyrus, tub 
Kino, the Acelemenian.” The building 
within the inclosure was columnar, though ail 
of the pillars, except a single one, have fallen. 
Tliis remaining shaft has a height of thirty- 
six feet. It is a column perfectly plain, with 
a diameter of three feet and four inches at 
dm hose. The slump. 1 ) of seven of the other 
pillurs remain on the pavement, ami these are 
arranged in rows so as to indicate an oblong 
structure. In a smaller building of similar 
style, found at no great distance, the buses of 
twelve columns have been found as they were 
originally placed. Besides these ruins the 
remains of a square tower have been found 
at Murgab. The structure is of hewn stone, 
built with great solidity, having projecting 
comers and a height of forty-two feet. Not 
far distant is a fourth and last foundation, 
composed of solid stone carefully dressed and 
laid immovably in horizontal courses. Some 
of the facing stones are as much es ten feet 
in length, and are put into place with artistic 
exactness. The structure is said by antiqua¬ 
rians to bear a remarkable resemblance to the 
basement of the Jewish temple at Jerusalem. 

At the town of Istnkr have been discov¬ 
ered the remains of a ruined palace, dating 
hack to the times of the Achtomcmans. The 
ground plan of the edifice has not been deter¬ 
mined. One standing column and the bases 
of eight others have been found in their orig¬ 
inal places. Pitrts of the walls have also been 
traced by the curious aud certain features of 
the building made out with sufficient clearness 
to show that the palace was in its architecture 
of a later date than the edifices of Pasargadre. 
The flute/J columns, massive portals, and thiak 
walls Rro more like those of Persepolis than 
those of the ancient cnpital. 

' The great palace at Susn, one of the resi¬ 
dences of the Persian kings, was built by 
Darius Hystnspis aud afterwards restored by 
Artnxerxes Iiongimanus. The site selected 
was the old rectangular platform of uuburnt 
bricks, which from the earliest times had sup¬ 
ported the royal abodes of the kings of 
Susiana, The view from this summit was one 
of the most beautiful to be had in the Empire. 
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The pnlnco front wns to the north-west, look¬ 
ing to the distant mountains of Luristan. 
The royal edifice erected here by Darius was, 
so far ns has been determined by the few 
remains and by the references of the Greek 
historians, almost nn exact duplicate of tbo 
palace of Persepolis: a dcHcriptiou of the ono 
will answer for the other. 

As already said, the architectural works 
of the Persians which, next after their pal¬ 
aces, have lieen considered most worthy of 
note were the tombs of the kings*. Eight of 
these royal sepulchers have been examined. 
They are found to he of two kinds j the ono 
being a structure built in nu open space, and 
tlio other an ornamented chamber carved in 
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the native rock of the hillside: By far the 
most conspicuous work of the first class is the 
celebrated tomb of Cyrus. It is situated near 
Pasargndre in a rectangular area now covered 
with broken pillars, of which, there were 
originally twenty-four. The tomb proper con¬ 
sists of a basement of marble in the form of 
a pyramid. The lower layer of slabs measures 
on one side forty-seven and on the other forty- 
three feet. The pyramid rise's to the summit 
in seven contracted squares, the upper area 
measuring over twenty feet on each aide. 
Upon the platform thus formed was reared a 
marble chamber almost exactly the shape of 
a common house of to-day, having a double 
eloping roof* of nimble slabs. The door was 
in the middle of the end. The inner cell or 
tomb wns eleven feet in length by seven feet 


in each of its other dimensions. There is 
little doubt tKat within this marble crypt, in 
a coffin of gold, the founder of the Persian 
Empire wns laid in his lust resting-place. 

The rock-tombs—those carved in the hill¬ 
sides—arc more elaborate by far than the on© 
just described. Pour of this kind have beep 
discovered in the fuse of the mountains skirt¬ 
ing the valley of the Pulwar, and three have 
been found in the vicinity of Persepolis. The 
liill-front selected by the builders wns first 
hewn to a smooth surface. This was then 
divided into three horizontal sections, the cen¬ 
tral ono being much broader than tho lower 
and upper ones. The lower section remained 
without ornamentation, being simply hewn 
plain with definite outlines. The 
middle section, corresponding to the 
transverse am of a, Greek cross, con¬ 
tained the tomb proper. The front 
of this section wns adorned with ft 
row of columns, between which the 
Btone was out away, forming cham¬ 
bers in tho lull. In the center a 
deeper recess wns carved, Intended 
to receive the body of tlio dead. Tho 
upper section wns highly ornnmented, 
being a kind of architrave covered 
with allegorical figures, and generally 
representing in its upper port the king 
himself in the act of worshiping 
Orranzd. Such is the character of 
the great tomb of Darius Hystnspis, near 
Persepolis. 

A short distance from this royal buryiug- 
grouud stood an edifice tliu meaning of which 
has not boon determined, This is a square 
tower, built of blooks of marble. • The height 
of the building is tliirty-six feet. The ground- 
plan is a square, measuring twenty-four feet 
on each side. Tho corners were ornamented 
with pilasters, and the faces with niches. In 
the middle of the north side was n doorway 
looking towards tho tombs. Tho door lends 
into a square chamber, which roadies from 
the level of the entrance to the top of the 
tower, and is covered with a roof. 

Taken all in all, tho architecture of the 
Persians was simple and grand. There ap¬ 
pear to have beau great regularity of struo- 
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ture and harmony of design. The geucrnl 
eflbct was lieightoned by the elevation which 
was attained by menus of the basement pint- 
forms. The columnar feature of the great 
buildings added u beauty hardly suq>;i.--o(l by 
the temples of Greece. On the other hand, 
the Persiau buildings—though the fault was 
not ns conspicuous ns in those of Babylonia— 
wci'O little improved ill appearance by open¬ 
ings in the walls, or by any device by which 
surfaces tire broken and their monotony re¬ 
lieved. In the way of uualogy, tho sculp¬ 
tures and other decorations of buildings were 
like thnso of Assyria rather than those of 
Egypt and Greece, though traces of similarity 
may be seen to the works of tho latter coun¬ 
tries. But for the reckless fury of Alexander 
and his followers, much of tho architectural 
glory of the Persians which now lies in heaps 
•of ruin won#! still bear witness to the ambi¬ 
tion and genius of the vigorous people l>y 
whom that glory was achieved. 

In the matter of Persian sculpture, nearly 
every thing that may he presented has al¬ 
ready been said incidentally in connection 
with tlieir architecture. The work of this 
sort consists of figures carved in relief on 
slabs of stone. Sometimes, ns in the ense of 
tho tomb of Darius, described above, tho 
artiat has displayed'his skill on the face of 
tho natural rock. In every caso, howover, 
tho figures ore upon tho surface of the mate¬ 
rial of which they are composed. No sepa¬ 
rate piece of Persian statuary has been dis¬ 
covered. The colossal hulls and other effigies 
of the sort which stand guard nt the entrances 
to the palaces are but partially developed fig¬ 
ures, only the front of the imago being raised 
from the pillars in which the body is im¬ 
bedded. Neither clay models nor metallic 
castings have been found. No speoimon of 
Persian pottery, no carving in ivory or wood, 
has rewarded the curiosity of the antiquary. 
Of stamped coins, however, great numbers 
are in existence, and of engraved genu not a 
few have been discovered. The colosanl hulls, 
gome copied from nature and some mytholog¬ 
ical monsters having men’s heads and eagles* 
wings, are of a high order of artistic merit. 
The figures are grand and imposing. Indeed, 


there is about them a certain sphinx-like maj¬ 
esty suggestive of the great effigies of Egypt. 
There is in tlie.-c works the sublimity of repose 
combined with the bounty of ntrcugth. 

After tho winged hulls the next class of 
figures requiring notice are tho*e of a man, 
generally the king, cunt e-ting with hearts. 
Sometimes the antagonist of the royal person 
is a wild hull; sometime.*, a lion; sometimes, 
a monster of mythology. Those sccues are 
represented with great spirit and truthfulness, 
tho artist always bciug careful to give the an¬ 
ticipation of victory to his master, the king. 
Tlie third scries of sculptures are those rep¬ 
resenting processions of human figures, some¬ 
what Jiko those upon the architraves of Gre¬ 
cian temples. The persons depicted are the 
courtiers of the king, a retinue of guards, a 
file of nttcmhuits, or an embassy of foreigners 
bringing tribute and homage to the great king. 
The fourth kind of sculptures represent tho 
monarch himself, either engaged in some 
public duty of the government or in devo¬ 
tions to his god. The fifth and last group 
ure those representing animal figures—notably 
lions and bulls—oither singly or engaged ia 
combat. In scenes of tho latter sort nature 
is followed; for tho lion kills the bull. 

The Persian coinB are of great interest. 
The designs n re of many varieties and subjects. 
Sometimes tho impression is a simple medal¬ 
lion of the king, armed and crowned.' On 
one side of some of tho coins, the figures are 
raised, and on the other indented. The de¬ 
sign in some cases is a galley; in others, the 
king driving bis chariot; in others, a city. 

Of the household utensils of the Persians 
not much is known. The sculptures represent 
nothing in this line except a few pieces of 
royal furniture. On the walls of the palace 
at Pei'sopolis several censers are depicted 
The form of a basket is also given, shaped 
somewhat like a reticule. Goblets aud covered 
dishes are also seen in tho hands of servants 
attending on the banquets. Those who bring 
tribute-money present tho same in a kind of 
howl or basin, though these articles were prob¬ 
ably brought with the tribute from some dis¬ 
tant province. 

In .the matter of personal decorations the 
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Fersifins seem to have had the simple tastes 
peculiar to tho Aryan race. Tho oi'tides were 
nearly oil plain bands of gold. Such were 
the ear-riugs, fiuger-ring3, and bracelets. Col¬ 
lars were sometimes formed by twisting to¬ 
gether several bunds of the precious metal, 
but the work displays not much artistic skill. 
The hilts of swords were made plain, and 
adapted merely to service, though tho shafts 
of spears were sometimes ornamented with a 
knob representing an applo or pomegranate. 

In the social und economic arts the Per¬ 
sians wore not celebrated. In the production 
of fabrics they were greatly surpassed by tho 
Babylonians mid the Phoenicians. Nor was it 
necessary that the people of the original king- 
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dependent for its finer fabrics upon the fao 
tones of Babylonia mid Knshmeer and Egypt 
Iu scientific attainments the Persians were 
still less distinguished. The advance of science 
in any country depends in a great measure 
upou the regularity of the recurrence of tho 
phenomena of nature. In regions where 
nature is capricious and variable the apparent 
confusion and lawlessness of things perplex 
the understanding, and mythology, by ascribing 
a transcendental origin to things, better satisfies 
the mind than natural science, which insists 
on regularity. Astronomy, for instance, will 
never flourish in a land of hills and forests 
under a foggy atmosphere nud a cloudy sky. 
In these natural conditions can be easily 
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dora should devote themselves to those indus¬ 
trial pursuits which were so assiduously fol¬ 
lowed in tho subject countries of the Empire. 
Tbo leadership of Western Asia was won by 
the swords of tho Persian kings at a time 
when Babylon, Tyre, Sardis, Borsippu, Da¬ 
mascus, and tho cities of India were already 
famous for their manufacturing industries. 
These, becoming tributary, were glad to avert 
the onsets of Persian armies by pouring their 
treasures into Persepolia and Eebntann. The 
eoldici-s of a warlike country were not very 
^likely to emulate the skill mid industry of 
‘weavers when they could take for nothing the 
product of their looms and work-benches. So 
the manufactures of the Persiaus never won 
distinction. Their home fabrics attained n 
fair degree of excellence; but it does not. ap¬ 
pear that their goods were ever in demand in 
foreign markets. The country thus remained 


discovered the reason why ancient star-lore 
flourished la Egypt nud Clmhkea and lagged 
in Media and Persia. To this must ho addod 
another cause found in a difference of race. 
The Semitic nud Cushite families of men were 
both by nature and locality contomplativo in 
their habits of thought. The Aryans, on Hie 
other lmnd, were aggressive and restless, prone 
to excessive activity by day and profound 
sleep by'nigbt. The determination of causes 
and relations—the essence of science—requires 
observation, reflection, experiment—conditions 
foreign to the nature and environment of the 
Persians. Thoy neither patronized schools 
nor esteemed intellectual greatness. While 
learning flourished In many of the provinces 
of the Empire, while the schools of Borsippa 
and Miletus were hives of mental activity, 
Persia Proper neither founded institutions nor 
appreciated their importance. 
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Chapter xxx— manners and customs. 


H Persians were can be 
easily determined from 

and person are so clearly 
delineated as to leave no 
doubt. The figures are sufficiently numerous 
and varied to satisfy all curiosity respecting 
the personal appearance and bearing of the 
subjects of the Achiemenians. The Persian 
face and general type differ so markedly from 
the representations of the human form and 
countenance as delineated in the sculptures of 
Assyria and'Egypt, as to be unmistakable 
even by amateurs in ethnic peculiarities. The 
remains of Persopolis also present us with 
many figures of foreigners done by native 
artists, and the truthfulness of such work 
furnishes good ground for belief that they 
were equally—perhaps more—faithf\il in carv¬ 
ing the features and form of their own coun¬ 
trymen. 

In stature the Persians were rather tall. 
They differed not much in form from the 
• typical European. They were not so heavy 
and strong-muscled as the Assyrians, but sur¬ 
passed them in agility and .freedom. Their 
features wore striking aud regular. The ex¬ 
pression was mild, vivacious, benignant—in 
no case coarse or brutal. The head was high 
and oval, and (if we may credit Herodotus) 
the skull was much thinner than that of other 
peoples. 1 

As far as it is possible to generalize ou 
such a subject, it may be averred thnt the 
Persians were witty and vivacious. They 
seem to have had neither the sednteness of 
Egyptians nor the meditative habits of the 
Babylonians. Their sculptures nml architec¬ 
ture show that they had the artistic fancy, 
though in a less degree than the Greeks. It 

1 The Father of HlBtory accounts for this fact 
on the theory that the Persian Bkull was protected 
bv a head-dress. 


| was, however, in state-eraffc and war that the 
intellectual sujjeriority of the people was best 
illustrated. In these respects the Persian 
genius was conspicuous, The ability of the 
Achremeniau kings in conducting the affairs 
of a great Empire which they had conquered— 
an Empire composed of heterogeneous popu¬ 
lations widely scattered and speaking diveree 
languages—can in no way be questioned; and 
their warlike spirit was such ns to give them 
for a considerable period an unequivocal as¬ 
cendency over all Western Asia. Even In 
their great combats with the Greeks it was 
discipline rather than courage that gave to 
the latter their victories. 

What were the literary—especially the 
poetical—abilities of the ancient Persians we 
have no means of knowing. It is not likely 
that in this manner their imagination found 
much relief or pleasure. It is true that the 
Persian poet Firdusi, who flourished in the 
latter half of the tenth century, has aeoribei 
to his countrymen of ancient times the posses¬ 
sion of sentiments and passions kindled with 
poetic Are. But this perhaps is like the 
ascription of epic enthusinsm to the Gafel in 
McPherson’s Ossian —to be taken with many 
grains of allowance. 

In the heroic virtues the Persians were 
hardly Inferior to the Greeks and Romans. 
They believed that destiny pointed to them as 
the conquerors of the world. Under thiB in¬ 
spiration, they went to battle with the rash 
con rage of crusaders and met death with the 
indifference of the Moslems. It was believed' 
by the great kings that they ought to go to 
war. It was the precedent of the Empire to 
conquer, and when opportunity wns wanting, 
when the energies of the people seemed to be 
turned to pursuits less daring aud dangerous, 
the monarchs felt thnt the Acbasnenum star 
was waning in the heavens. The valor of the 
Persian soldi ery will be amply illustrated in 
the chapter on the military and civil history 
of the nation. 
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Of moral qualities the most conspicuous 
virtue of the Persiuns was—as it is of any 
people who possess it—their love of truth. 
This trait in tlio national character was so 
noted as to become proverbial in both Asia 
and Europe. The praises of tho Greek his¬ 
torians-—themselves the literary exemplars of 
n people who too frequently in their conduct 
hovered along the hogs of falsehood, not to 
guy the abysses of perfidy—tire not stinted 
with respect to the sterling character of Per¬ 
sian truthfuluess. Herodotus declares that 
tho three principal precepts of Persian educa¬ 
tion were, “to ride, to draw the how, and to 
apeak thp truth.” The last injunction whs in¬ 
corporated in tho national religion. AJiura- 
Mnzd.io was known and worshiped os “the 
Father of Truth.” In the best parts of tho 
.Zcndavesta the practice of truth is inculcated 
as the basis of all conduct acceptable to the 
immortal gods. 

This element of character was all the 
more conspicuous in the Persian race when 
contrasted with tho lying aud treacherous 
habits which were shamelessly illustrated in 
the career of mqst of the oriental nations. It 
was only in the Inter times of the Empire, 
when tho eflccts of luxury had told disas¬ 
trously on the moral character of tho race, 
that the Persians imbilied the habit of intrigue 
and treachery, and even then, perhaps, only 
as employing the same weapons used by their 
enemies. In the early times a rigid adherence 
to truth was practiced in the affairs of life, 
from the dealings of peasants and masons to 
-the treaties of the king. Even a promise ob¬ 
tained on false information or under false 
pledges was faithfully observed. 

It is said that the Persian love of truth 
wns so marked ns to lead the people to the 
avoidance of debt. It was conceived that the 
debtor was frequently placed in such relations 
of dependence ns to encourage in him the 
practice of equivocation and falsehood. There¬ 
fore it was better to nvoid the obligation. 
Therefore, in tho market-place, it was better 
to use few words and plain. Therefore it was 
better, in all manner of communication, to be 
straightforward in speech, so that human con- 
-duot might be easily and sincerely fathomed 


to its bottom motives and impulses. It may 
be .safely avorred tlmt in respect of this high 
species of morality the earlier Persians gave a 
fairer example than any other people of tho 
ancient world. 

Combined with these high traits of charac¬ 
ter were others of a different sort. Like 
most strong races, tho peoplo of Persia wero 
given to self-indulgence. Great strength aud 
great hunger are concomitants in human 
character. If the possessor have not learned 
the lesson of restraint, strength will display 
itself in violence, and hunger in excessive 
gratification. The hunter and the soldier aro 
not likely to be reserved in tho banqueting 
hall. The Persian, moreover, boro liis nature 
on the surface. What he was ho was. Ho 
spoke out and acted. If ho was angered lie 
rnged. If ho was pleased lie laughed. In¬ 
stead of that exterior calmness so noticeable 
in the demeanor of the Babylonians, the inner 
feelings and passions of the Persian flashed 
out in wonl and gesture, and his purposes 
were knowu to all observers. 

Another clement in tho national character 
was its servility as it respected tho king and 
tho court. This amounted to a kind of abase¬ 
ment in the presence of power quite incon¬ 
sistent with the otherwise erect attitude of tho 
people. Tho paradox thus presented of a 
union in the same race of qualities so opposite 
us dignified self-assertion and crouching ser¬ 
vility can only bo explained in the light of 
tho nge and tho then political condition of the 
world. At a time when tho state was a neces¬ 
sity and the king was tho state; in an epoch 
when those political institutions by which in 
modem' times tho will of the peoplo finds so 
easy an utterance lrad no existence and could 
have none, tho conditions of despotisjn, with 
its correlative, a servile spirit, were natural 
and perhaps inevitable. Every age is to be 
judged by its own criteria, mid not in accord¬ 
ance with principles whose reign has not yet 
been ushered in. The government of Persia 
was absolute, and the governed patiently 
bowed to the political necessities of tho nge. 
The citizen became the sycophant. Tho king 
acted without limitation. Whom he would 
lie kept alive- and whom ho would ho slew. 
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Turning to the outward usages and man¬ 
ners of the Persian people, ami beginning 
with their customs in war, we find them to he 
in close affinity with the Merles. Like the 
latter, the Persians placed their chief reliance 
on the infantry and cavalry wings of the 
army, and paid Utile attention to chariots of 
war. 1 The foot soldior was clothed in a {.‘lone- 
fitting leathern tunic, miching to the lcuces 
and the wrists. The legs were tightly en¬ 
cased in trousers, also of leather. The feet 
were covered with high shoes, which joined 
the leggins at the ankles. The head was pro¬ 
tected by a round felt cap, projecting in the 
front and rising n.bove the scalp. The waist 
was bound with a double girdle, from which, 
on the right side, hung the short Persian 
sword. The other weapons were a spear and 
a how and quiver. The spear-shaft was 
about six feet in length, and tiie head was 
flat, with a ridge on each side down the 
middle. The bow was about four feet long, 
and was swung perpendicularly in front of the 
left shoulder, the cord being tip and down the 
back. The quiver was worn on the sarao 
shoulder, and was filled with arrows made of 
reeds, feathered, and tipped with metal points. 
Another weapon in use by' footmen was the 
battle-axe, but this is rarely shown in the 
sculptures. The sling also is occasionally 
seen, besides being mentioned by Strnbo and 
Xenophon as a part of the Persian weaponry. 
The missiles shot from slings were pebbles. 

The defensive nrmor of a common foot 
•soldier was a shield of wicker-work. It was 
in shape a sort of half-cylinder, as loug as the 
-soldier's body, and set or carried upright 
before him in battle. From behind tkiB pro¬ 
tection he discharged his arrows. Both He¬ 
rodotus and Xenophon mention the cont-of- 
mail as a part of the defensive armor of 
Persian infantry. It was composed sometimes 
•of metallic scales or plates arranged like those 
•of the shell of an armadillo, and sometimes 

1 Sooner or inter every nation adapts Ub 
weaponry to the field of service. The war-chariots 
of antiquity conld never have been thought of in 
a country of hills and gorges. Only In the Meso¬ 
potamian plains, the Syrian deserts, and the flat- 
lands of the Egyptian Delta could such ponderous 
implements have come into use. 


of a quilted linen corselet after the style of 
those worn by the soldiers of Egypt. 

In the times of the founding of tlio mou* 
nrehy the weapons offensive ami defensive of 
horsemen were almost identical with those of 
the foot. In the later tactics of the Empire, 
however, a new style was adopted. The 
cavalryman was armed with a javelin, and 
this became his principal weapon of attack. 
It was a short, strong shaft of wood, barbed 
with a point of iron. EncJi soldier carried 
two of these darts, one of which he discharged 
in the onset nud retained the other for the 
encounter. Tiie cavalry were also armed with 
knives and short swords like those worn in the 
other branch of the service. In the way of 
defensive armor the horsemen were clad in 
couts-of-nuiil and helmets aud greaves, and 
wore thuB protected at every point. The 
shield was for obvious reasons dispensed with, 
being a useless and cumbrous impediment. 

Not only the soldier himself, but, as only 
second in importance, the horse which he rode 
mts protected with armor. The mail ires of 
tlio same description as that worn by the rider. 
The florae's head was guarded by a frontlet, 
and his neck and breast by metallic plates. 
Even the legs were defended against the mis¬ 
siles of the foe, eo that tho whole animal was 
ns thoroughly encased as his master. Besides 
the dragoons, who constituted the main 
branch of the cavalry service, there was a 
light-home wing to the Persian military organ¬ 
ization, tho business of which was to skirmish 
with an approaching enemy or to hang upon 
the flanks aud annoy a retreating army. 
Taken all in all, the constitution and discipline 
of the forces were such as to secure rapidity 
of movement and adroitness of maneuver 
rather than that forceful and resistless execu¬ 
tion which was secured by the phalanx of the 
Macedonians. 

On two great occasions in Persian history, 
namely, in the battles of Cuimxa and Arliela, 
the scythe-hearing war-chariots were effectively 
employed, though, as a general rule, these 
formidable engines were more terrible to the 
imagination tlmn to the other senses of an 
army. The long curving blades,' which pro* 
jeeted from the hubs of the chariot wheels. 
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were sufficiently dangerous when they could 
be got against the enemy, but there was the 
rub; for what with frightened or wounded 
horses, and what with a chasm in the ground 
or a slain charioteer, not much was to be 
apprehended from muse military mowing- 
machines of the ancients. If the battles of 
antiquity had always been appointed to take 
place in the Babylonian bi*ick-yni’d9, und if 
the soldier.? had been rooted like wheat stalks 
to the earth, then perhaps the execution of 
the scythe-bearing chariots would have been 
equal to the expectancy. 

It appeara, however, that the chariot was 
pul to a very rational and important use in 
the movements of the Persian array. In such 
vehicles the king (if lie commanded, as was 
generally the case) and the princes of the 
Empire had their station in battle. The gen¬ 
erals and leaders of the army weie thus made 
conspicuous. A sudden impulse was no doubt 
given to the onset by tho apparition of royalty 
rumbling by and shouting his commands from 
the chariot of Orraiml. 

The general idea of a Persian battle was to 
keep the best iu front. In the later times of 
the Empire, when war-chariots were intro¬ 
duced, it was customary to place them in ad¬ 
vance of the rest of the forces, First of nil, 
it was the plan to send this alarming enginery 
agnimt the foe. In the rear of the chariots, 
and occupying the center of tho field, was tho 
main army of infantry. This was arranged 
in squares, so placed as to support each other. 
Tho front lines were held by the picked troops 
of Persia, they being considered most valiant. 
The supports were the less reliablo soldiery 
of the provinces, foreigners, auxiliaries. The 
cavalry was arranged on the two wings, and 
wrb generally intended to operate on the 
flanks of the enemy. In tho beginning of nn 
engagement, the squares advanced to within 
striking distance of the adverse lines. Hero 
there was a halt, the Persians planted their 
shields on the ground and began a discharge 
of arrows upon tho foe. Iu tho rear the 
other troops shot clouds of darts and other 
missiles over the beads of the front ranks. If 
the enemy's lines wore broken, the cavalry 
bore down on the wiugs and completed tho 


discomfiture. If, however, he stood courage¬ 
ously and came to a conflict hand to baud, 
then tho Persians drew their swords, aucl iu a 
short time either scattered their antagonists 
or were themselves put to flight. When tho 
lines broke there was generally a rout. There 
was little thought of regaining- by valor or 
strategy a lost battle. There seems to have 
been but a sorry notion of that kiud of cour¬ 
age which recovers itself and snatches victory 
from defeat. 

The Persian kings depended mainly for 
success upou superior numbers. They aug¬ 
mented their forces to the greatest possible 
extent. In the battle-field the squares were 
arranged one behind the other to a great 
depth, so that tho lines in front might feel 
the double impulse of support and of actual 
pressure forward. Besides this strength of 
the mass the great numbers of the Persians 
enabled them to spread beyond the wings of 
any ordinary army that might oppose them, 
and to surround end close in upon the flanks 
of tho enemy. When victory inclined townnlB 
the standard of tho king then tho cavalry 
became especially formidable. The dextrous 
Persian horsemen, skilled in every species of 
maneuver, hovered in clouds around the re¬ 
treating army, swooping down in perpetual 
onsets, until the enemy was completely worn 
out and scattered. 

In tho matter of stratagem the Persian 
commanders exhibited some skill. As early 
tie tho fouuding of the Empire, we find Cyrus 
the Great, iu his war with tho Lydians, em¬ 
ploying an Rrray of camels merely to terrify. 
In the front of tho plnin of Arbela, Darius 
Codomanus had the ground sown with tho 
tribuluH, or three-spilced iron ball, ns a menus 
of preventing or defeating the charge of the 
Greek cavalry. Nor were the usual mscB 
and military devices for deceiviug on enemy 
unknown or nn practiced by the great kings 
and their subjects. In this respect, perfidy 
excepted, the Persians were like the other 
nntious of the East. 

It does not appear that generalship was a 
thing highly esteemed, or could be, under the 
Aducmenians. In an absolutism of the kind 
presented by the government of Cyrus and 
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his successors it was not possible for great 
generals to flourish. They would have stood 
in the way of the king. He must himself 
command. He must liavo the glory of vic¬ 
tor}'. Still there was in the Poraian army a 
great array of officers, and these were ar¬ 
ranged as superiors and subordinates, from 
the king, who was the commander-in-chief, 
and who was nearly always at the head of his 
army in the field, to the humblest captains of 
the line. 

Banking next to the monarch in authority 
were a few high officers, eight or ten in num¬ 
ber, corresponding to the major-generals of a 
modern army. After these the highest rank 
was held by the satraps or provincial govern¬ 
ors, who generally came at the heads of 
their respective levies of soldiers. The organ¬ 
ization of the ranks was after the deoimal 
fashion. The lowest officer commanded ten 
men. Ten of these squads constituted a com¬ 
pany under a higher officer; and ten of these, 
what may be called a legion; and ten of these, 
a division. Several divisions were thrown to¬ 
gether and commanded by a general or satrap, 
so that in all, counting from the king, there 
were Bix ranks of subordinate commauders. 

Such was the scheme under which the 
largest armies over seen on the fields of the 
world were organized. In times of war every 
nation in the Empire was expected to fbrnwh 
its own contingent of troops. These came 
each with the peculiar uniform and accou¬ 
terments of his own country. Albeit, the 
appearance of a Persian army, marshaled iu 
squares randy for the fight, clad in the various 
military habits of several scores of nations, 
and hearing weapons equally varied in char¬ 
acter, must have been a scene at once pict¬ 
uresque and imposing. Here wore arranged 
nearly every variety of human kind, from the 
black Ethiopians of the Upper Nile and the 
savage fcleyths of the North to the fair and 
well-formed soldiers of Media and Persia. 

The campaigns of the Empire were gen¬ 
erally planned for the spring and summer. 
As far as practicable, the winter was avoided 
as unsuitable for military operations. Whon 
the army was in the field, the means of sub¬ 
sistence were careftilly attended to. The ad¬ 


vance, was made with the baggage and com¬ 
missary in front. Between this and the first 
division a space intervened. The main army 
came afterwards, preceded by a guard of a 
thousand horse and a thousand foot and the 
sun-car of Oruiuzd, drawn by the sacred 
horses, Rnd having in it the fire kindled from 
heaven. The emblems of the national faith 
wore thus visibly present to the soldiery, and 
wore ns well calculated ns any superstitious 
symbols could be to fire the hearts and nerve 
the arms of the host. Next canto the king 
himself, in a cur second ouly in splendor to 
that of the sun. Around him were his rela¬ 
tives. Then followed another guard like that 
which went in advance, and after this a body 
of ten thousand picked Persiaus, known aa 
the “Immortals.” These were infantry, and 
were succeeded by a like number of horse. 
Between this division and the great columns 
composing the mass of the army a space was 
left of four hundred yards. Then came the 
great squares of Persiaus, Medcs, and provin¬ 
cials, gathered from all parts of Western 
Asia. The army thus constituted was nbie td 
march about twenty-five miles per day. As 
the ndvouco continued, requisitions were raado 
upon the inhabitants of the provinces and 
towns through which the route lay, and many 
a district was completely exhausted under the 
enormous drain. Such was tho effective- 
ness of the means employed to provision the 
army that the rash invasion of Ethiopia by 
Camby&ee furnishes the only example in the 
history of the Empire in which disaster was 
precipitated by ft failure of supplies. 

In the conduct of battle the Persians were 
more humane than most of the oriental peo¬ 
ples. The beaten enemy was granted quarter, 
and prisoners were' treated with a fair degree 
of consideration. When conquests were made 
the rulers of the conquered provinces were 
frequently retained as provincial governors, or 
in lieu of their own countries were granted 
other territories ob an appanage. Sometimes 
captive princes were received into favor at 
the Persian court, where they were given 
residence and freedom. Of course, nil these 
favors were contingent upon the submission 
of the recipients and their loyalty to the new 
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ovdcr of things. In case of rebellion, severe 
punishments were meted out to the insurrec¬ 
tionists. The leaders were generally put to 
death in some ignominious and cruel way. 
The chief aiders aud. abettors of revolt 
were likely to share the fate of the principal 
instigators. It was not often, however, that 
the wrath of the Persian kings burned 
so fiercely as to involve the common people 
of a rebellious province in destruction. In 
one case, it is said that three thousand Baby¬ 
lonian rebels Buffered a wholesale crucifixion, 
at the hands of Darius. To crucify or impale 
alive was the usual penalty meted out to 
traitors and rebel chiefs. The peoplo of a 
country engaged in revolt were frequently 
punished by transportation iuto Persia, where 
they were reduced to the condition of slaves. 

Tho geographical position of Persia was 
not such as to suggest dominion over the sens. 
When conquest, however, had given her su¬ 
premacy ovor several maritime states, and 
had tnught her the vast importance of ruling 
by sea ns well ns by land, nn appreciation of 
nautical skill was produced, which exercised a 
large influence on the subsequent history of 
the Empire. It was perceived that Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and tho islands of the Grecian archi¬ 
pelago; Owetl their' importance to the conquest 
of the sea. After the Pereinus acquired con¬ 
trol of the Mediterranean, it was blit natural 
that they should concern themselves more 
than hitherto with the means of maintaining 
their dominion. To this end the great kings 
became the builders of docks and the patrons 
of sailors. The yards of Phamioia, Cyprus, 
and Egypt became quickened under this in¬ 
fluence. Large fleets wore built aud equipped, 
end the senmen of Persia became ns skillful 
as any of that age. 

Inasmuch ns naval warfare was a conspic¬ 
uous feature of tho contests of several of the 
great states of antiquity, notably of the Per¬ 
sians, Greeks, Koninus, and Carthaginians, a 
sketch of the war-vessels employed by them 
will be of interest. The standard ship of all 
the nations just mentioned was the trireme, or 
three-oared boat, by which is meant three 
banks of oars. Several attempts were made 
by the undents, but without marked success. 


to extend the number of benches and the con¬ 
sequent capacity of the galley; but the quad- 
riremes of the Carthaginians and the qiriiiqiie- 
remca of the Syracusans were too unwieldy 
for linked human strength, aud were aban¬ 
doned in favor of tho trireme. The latter 
was a ship of considerable size, requiring a 
regular crew of two hundred men. Besides 
these the vessel was capable of accommodating 
thirty marines. Of the crew one Hundred 
and eighty sailors man lied the oars, and the 
remaining twenty attended to tho other service 
of the galley. Each oarsman sat on a small 
scut fixed iu the side of the ship, opposite the 
port of ltis oar. Tho oars in cnch superior tier 
were arranged obliquely above and behind 
those of tho inferior bank, and each was fast¬ 
ened in the port with a thong of leather. 
In addition to the propelling force of the 
onrs each galley was, as a rule, provided with 
a must aud at least one sail. Tlio twenty 
members of the crew not oarsmen included 
the captain, or giibemator , and his subordinate 
officers and assistants. The steering was ac¬ 
complished by means of a rudder at the stern. 
The vessel in its central part was overlaid 
with a deck, level with tho bulwarks, and on 
this deck the marines Btood and fought. 

The trireme was expected to do service 
not only by bringing a company of armed men 
against a like company of the enemy, but also 
as a ram to split and ruu down tho opposing 
galleys. Each ship was armed with a strong 
beak, called the embolus, projecting straight 
in front, sometimes above and sometimes 
below tho wuter-liue, and mailed with a shoe 
of iron or bronze. Tho beak was finished 
above in the likeness of the head of some 
animal real or mythological. Tho point of 
superiority in the naval tactics of the times 
was to drive this bcalc into tho sides of the 
enemy’s galleys, and send them and their crew 
together down to Neptune. Besides the tri¬ 
remes, which constituted the hotly of the Per¬ 
sian naval armament, several other varieties 
of ships, designed for some special feature of 
the service were employed, but the general 
plan of them all was that of a galley pro¬ 
pelled "by oars. 

An important use to which the vessels of 
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the Persians were sometimes put was that of 
forming pontoons across rivers ami arms of 
the sea. The plan of these boat-bridges wus 
simple. A number of galleys were arranged 
side by side, the heads up stream. A short 
apace was left between each vessel and the 
next. Each ship was securely anchored, and 
then a transverse platform of timbers was laid 
from bank to bonk. Thus urns constructed a 
floating bridge over which the heaviest armies 
could be transported. Tbs prime importance 
of structures of this sort will fully appear in 
the invasion of Greece by the Persians. 

The fleets of the Empire were furnished 
and maimed almost exclusively by the sub¬ 
ject nations. Each state sent its contingent 
of Bliips. The oarsmen were a part of the 
equipment. The fightiug sailors who manned 
the deoks wero either Medes or Persia us, hut 
they to whom wnB assigned the less glorious 
task of toiling at the oars were Phcenicians, 
Egyptians, Cypriots, Cilicians, Pamphylians, 
Carians, or Greeks, according to the nation¬ 
ality of the respective vessels. 

Passing, then, from the military and naval 
life of the Persian people to their customs in 
pence, lot us hogin with his majesty the king. 
The ruler of the nation was, under the exist¬ 
ing theory of human government, an absolute 
diotator. His absoluteness was not shorn. Be¬ 
ing the representative of Ormazd in the earth, 
his dignity had a celestial flavor.' His right 
to be king might not be questioned. To look 
askance at royalty was to ho guilty of both 
treason and impiety. The king’s wrath was 
hut a reflex of the anger of heaven and his 
smile was the sunshine of the world. Every 
thing pertaining to the person and life of the 
sovereign must, therefore, be on a scale of 
magnificence proportionate to his exaltation. 

So the king’s dress to ample and gor¬ 
geous. The richest and most brilliant silk 
was the material. The royal garment was a 
robe with ample folds and hanging sleeves. 
The color was purple and the embroidery of 
gold. Arouud the waist was a girdle, and 
the skirts fell to the ankles. Under this robo 
was a tunio, also purple in color, but Btriped 
with white. On the monarch’s feet were high, 
yellow shoes, buttoned at tho front and taper- 
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iug towards the toe. It was the head-dress,, 
however, which specially distinguished the 
king from any, oven tho most exalted, of his 
subjects. This consisted of a tiara or miter, 
tall and cylindrical, swelling at the top and 
ending in a circle broader than the diameter 
of the cap. This was the monarch's badge by 
which nlike by army and court and people lie 
was denoted and recognized. Around the 
king’s brow and at the base of the miter was 
the royal circlet, called the diadem. Besides 
tho tiara tho monarch was also distinguished 
by the golden scepter aud the parasol, the 
latter being carried either by himself or an 
attendant. The scep¬ 
ter WR3 a tapering 
rod about five feet 
in length and finished 
at the smaller end 
with a bulb in the 
shape of an Apple or 
pomegranate. When 
the king appeared in 
public he boro the 
scepter in his right 
hand, perpendicu¬ 
larly in front of his 
person. 

In common with 
other princes and no¬ 
blemen the sovereign 
wore gold ornaments 
and jewels. His ear¬ 
rings were bands of gold sot with gems. His 
wrists were adorned with bracelets, aud his 
neck with a twisted collar. Besides these 
decorations he wore a sword of the usual short 
pattern, not very elaborate in workmanship, 
but incased in a costly sheath of jasper or 
lapis-lazuli. 

The officers, civil and military, who stood 
next to the royal person were his charioteer, 
and five attendants, whose respective duty it 
wn9 to bear the king's bow, his quiver, his 
stool, his parasol, and his fan and napkin. 
Tho charioteer wore no armor. He merely 
managed the steeds. The bow-bearer stood 
behind the monarch, holding tho bow in his 
left hand, ready to bo delivered to his royal 
master. Next to him stood the bearer of the 
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quiver. The stool-hearer's duty was to assist 
the monarch as he mounted to his scat in the 
chariot or dismounted therefrom. Last in the 
list of attendants wore the bearers of the par¬ 
asol and the fan, who wore unarmed and had 
their stations behind their sovereign, the one 
to ward off the bud’s rays and the other to 
cool his brow with artificial breezes or to wave 
away intruding flies from too great familiarity 
with tire majesty of Persia. 

Like the Babylonians and Assyrians, the 
Persians delighted in ointments and perfumes. 
Frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon, spikenard, 
cassia, and various gums were used in abun¬ 
dance to regale the Bouses of the kings and 
princes. Even on the way to battle the mon- 
arch failed not to take with him an alabaster 
box filled with fragrant oils nnd extracts. 
Fiery Mars was thus made the bedfellow of 
Adonis. 

Apart from the personal staff of the king, 
the principal officers of the court were the 
steward of tho household, the master of the 
horse, tho chief eunuch, the king’s "eyes” 
and " ears—a kind of honorable spies, whose 
duty it was to find out and report to their 
sovereign all matters of importance—and the 
royal secretaries nnd heralds. A retinue of 
less dignity included the ushers of the pRlaco, 
the tasters of the king's food (forsooth it 
might be poisoned), the cupbearers, the cham¬ 
berlains, and the musicians. Then came the 
guards, doorkeepers, huntsmen, cooks, and 
common servants. Besides this extensive 
array of officers and attendants there were 
nearly always resident at the Persian court a 
large number of foreign ambassadors and vis¬ 
iting princes, together with the king’s rela¬ 
tives, favorite nobles, nnd captives of high 
rank who bad been received into the 
friendship and trust of the monarch. It is 
said that ns inauy ns fifteen thousand persons 
were sometimes entertained at the court, nnd 
if we may credit Herodotus, the daily expense 
of the royal tables was four hundred talents 
of silver. A thousand boasts—aheap, goats, 
oxen, stags, asses, horses, and camels—were 
each day slaughtered to furnish- forth the 
feast, aud besides these the feathered tribes of 
half the world were brought under contribu¬ 


tion to satisfy the appetite of the monarch 
and his banqueters. 

As a general rule the kiug himself ate and 
drank apart from the guests of the palace. 
On ordinary occasions lie was served in his 
own chambers, but sometimes a favored few 
were permitted to feast with him. At the 
banquet the monarch reclined on a gold-em¬ 
broidered couch, and was served with the richest 
food and rarest wines. The guests were gen 
erolly seated ou the floor—after the manner 
of the times—aud were served with less costly 
viands. People of a lower rank were served 
in an adjacent chamber, between which and 
the king’s apartments a curtain was drawn, 
concealing him from view. On a few state 
days and great festivals the sovereign presided 
publicly at the banquet of his nobles aud offi¬ 
cers, and on these rare occasions even vulgar 
eyes might catch a glimpse of tlie sovereign 
of Persia. 

After the manner of tho East the Aohto- 
menian kings adopted the harem ns a part of 
their domestic economy. In the hardy days 
of Cyrus and Cambyses the institution was 
not so fblly developed as in Inter times. 
With the early kings a seraglio of three or 
four wives and a moderate retinue of concu¬ 
bines was doomed sufficient. Of those wives 
one only held the supreme place, ahd in con¬ 
tradistinction to the rest was called the Queen. 
She only was permitted to wear the orown, 
and before her all tlie rest Btood abashed or 
actually prostrated themselves ns to royalty. 
It app’ears that even down to tho overthrow 
of tho Empire by tho Macedonians this re¬ 
deeming feature of one woman supreme over 
her rivals, and perhaps so in the affections of 
tlie king, was preserved in the social system 
of the Persiau court—the natural and inevit¬ 
able protest of love over lust. It is not iiu. 
probable that such queens as Atossa, Amestris, 
and Statira retained through life an honorable 
preeminence in the esteem of their lords, and 
that in their presence and companionship such 
kings as Hystaspis, Xerxes, aud Codamnnua 
may have realized tlie' essential badness of 
tlie system whioh they bad inherited. The 
Porsian queen, however, never shared her 
husband's authority: she had influence, but no 
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power. The other wives—who must always 
be seieoted from noble families—had the title 
of consort, and were thus iu some mensuro 
superior to the miserable group of concubines 
below them. It was, however, a sad and 
dubious preeminence, which in its nature could 
bring neither honor nor happiness to those 
who possessed it 

One important feature of the government, 
as related to the social system of die Persians, 
was the influence of the Queen-Mother— 
should there be one—in the affairs of state, 
In cases where the queen outlived her lord 
she did not, to be sure, after his death inherit 
the crown. That went to her son. But, in- 
stead of being retired to a position less honor¬ 
able than that which she had held during the 
king's life, she was raised in dignity and in¬ 
fluence. She was given charge of the Gymo- 
ceum or establishment for the women, and in 
thiB important ofBce wielded an authority 
over the queed, her daughter-in-law. Her 
son, the king, was as yet, in all likelihood, a 
youth, and was by no means from under the- 
naturnl influence of his mother; so that to 
scoure her interest aud favor was one of the 
most vital points in the diplomacy of courtiers 
and ambassadors. It is not impossible that 
this ascondenoy of the Queen-Mother in the 
offhira of state and over that native hot-bed 
of discontent—the Gymcceum—waB specially 
conservative and Balutary.' 

* The common service of the harem was 
committed to the eunuchs. Of these there 
were great numbers about the court. The 
king's attendants were largely of this class. 
They were multiplied as the government be¬ 
came elaborate. From some reason quite in¬ 
conceivable in modern times, their influence 
increased. They became a directing power in 
the state. Mnuy of them were the king’s 
trusted counselors, and were held in high 
honor. They had in charge the-education of 
the princes of the Empire, aud several of 
them are said by Ctesias to have distinguished 
themselves as generals iu the field. They are 
represented, however, as being of an intrigu¬ 
ing and ambitious disposition, aud to have 
been at the bottom of many court broils and 
assassinations. In Bpito Of the influence aud 
N-—Vol. i—21 


distinction attained by this despicable class of 
boiugs, it appears that in ono respect they 
were publicly dishonored: in the sculptures 
of Peraepolis not a single figure of n eunuch 
occurs. Neither they nor any woman—not 
even the queen—was deemed worthy of the 
iiumortulity of art. 

The Persians recognized seven royal—or at 
least princely—houses. The members of these 
constituted the nobility of the Empire. The 
first of these great houses was the Aeho- 
menian, to which belonged the great kings. 
This family was, of course, preeminent over 
all the rest. Each of the princely houses had 
its own head or chief, and the seven together 
constituted the body known ns the "Seven 
Counselors” of the king. They hnd much 
independent influence. Their right to advise 
was in virtue of their birth. They might 
seek the presence of the monarch at any time 
and in, any place except the Gynnceura. At 
public festivals they sat by right next ti the 
sovereign, and in important business of state 
they Bhared in some measure the responsibility 
of the king's edicts and proclamations—not, 
however, to the extent of touching upon hie 
absolute and inalienable prerogatives. 

The ceremonial of the Persian court woe 
formal and elaborate. He who would have 
audience with the sovereign must be intro¬ 
duced by the usher of the royal household 
and must prostrate himself before the king. , 
He who camo unannounced was subject to 
death. The carpet; which was laid for the 
monarch’s feet might not be touched by nny 
other. To sit down even unwittingly on the 
throne was a capital crime, Kobes which the 
king had worn might never be put on by 
another. In short, every ciroumstanqe by - 
which the artificial dignity and elevation of 
the sovereign might be heightened and main¬ 
tained was attended to with scrupulous care. 

On his port, the monarch was equally bur¬ 
dened with etiquette. He must, for the moat 
part, live and eat alone. Ho must not he' 
seen. He must not walk beyond the walls of the 
palace. He must be infallibly consistent, even 
in inconsistency; for no edict once issued 
might ever be revoked. The laws of the 
Medea and Persians were unchangeable. 
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Fortunate was it for tTio king that the 
rigor of precedent was sometimes relaxed in 
his favor. Royal etiquette permitted him to 
hunt and to play at games. To the former 
he gave himself with enthusiasm. It was the 
pride of the great. Achtemoniaus to be distin¬ 
guished in the chase. To combat with a liou 
was n sport worthy of the king. To bo vic¬ 
torious over the fiercest aud strongest creatures 
of the desert and mouutnin was an act worthy 
to he engraved in stone and in the royal signet 
with which the edicts of authority wore signed. 
The favorite theme of Persian art is the mon¬ 
arch in his chariot, letting fly his unerring 
arrows into the vitals of the king of beasts. 

Tired of .the hunt, the sovereign amused 
himself at dice. Not for the game only, but 
for the wagor, were the blocks thrown on the 
royal board. Plntarch is authority for the 
statement that sometimes as much as a thou¬ 
sand darics were staked on a single throw. 
Favorite slaves, eunuchs, and women were 
raffled for and lost and won in the reckless 
excitements of the kingly gaming-table. 

Persian royalty had no litorary taste what¬ 
ever. It is doubtful whether the monarch 
was an expert reader. His secretary, how¬ 
ever, had the duty of reading to him of the 
current aflhirs of the kjugdom and the history 
of the past. The examples aud fame of pre¬ 
ceding sovereigns were thus rehearsed out of 
a work called the "Book of tho Chronicles 
of the Kings of Persia and Media," from 
•which the reigning prince was expected to 
learn the lessons of emulation and wisdom. 1 

The annuls of the common life of tho Per¬ 
sian people are meager and unsatisfactory. 
The state was every thiug, and tho king was 
the state. The full light which played upon 
the throne was rarely turned to the common 
lot. The sculptures nro almost wholly devoted 
to tho illustration of royalty and its attendant 
(circumstances. Something, however, can be 
{made out respecting tho manners and customs 
of the men who composed the armies nnd 
built the cities of the great kings. 

1 Rehearsal b of the deeds of the deed were 
glvon almost daily by the Egyptian priests In the 
presence of the Phnrnoh. for whose benefit the 
story was recited. 


Tho Persian people were divided ■ into teu 
tribes, of which three appear to have been 
land-owners, three agriculturists, and four no¬ 
mads or shepherds. Of the land-owning class 
the principal tribe was the Pasargadto. Tho 
Agricultural tribes were the Pauthinlrai, Dora- 
siiei, and the Carmnuians. The nomadic 
classes were the Dai, the Mardi, the Dropioi, 
and tho Sagartii. Tho lines between these 
various classes were not fixed, ns in Egypt, 
by a distinction of ensto, blit the various- 
tribes held to n given method of life after tho 
manner of the clan. 

Tho dress of the Persian common people 
was a cotton tunic and trousers of leather. The 
head was covered with a felt cap and the 
waist was belted. High shoes, laced at the 
front with strings, protected the feet. The 
richer class wore long robes with hanging 
sleeves, after tho style of the Medea. .The 
caps of the opulent were raised into a tiara, 
their hands wore incased in gloves, and their 
clothing was embroidered. Nobles generally 
wore chains and collars of gold—bracelets, 
car-rings, and jewels. 

Tho social life of the commons was, like 
that of the noble and royal ranks, disflgurod 
by tho practice of polygamy. There was no 
actual restriction as to tho number of wives. 
To have a numerous retinue was considered 
honorable. Especially was it a point of dis¬ 
tinction to have largo families of sons, and he 
who could display the greatest number some¬ 
times received a premium from the king. As 
if the wives were not enough, nenrly all men 
Lind us a part of their households a train of 
concubines, and these were generally foreign- 
era, Greek girls being preferred. * 

The boys of the Persians were educated— 
if such u word ns education may be properly 
used of the training systems of antiquity-* 
with great care. For tho first five years the 
child was left with the mother and her woman 
attendants. From that time forth his disci¬ 
pline began. Before dawn ho must arise and 
present himself in a certain ploco before his 
master. Here the lad was exercised for a 
certain number of hours in running nnd 
jumping, in shooting with the bow, in sling¬ 
ing atones aud hurling tha javelin. After two 
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years of this preparatory work he was pro¬ 
moted to the horse. Him he must mount and 
ride. On his back he must go to the hills 
and joiu in the hunt. He must jump ou mid 
off while his steed is running. He must dis¬ 
charge his arrows and darts whilo galloping at 
fhll speed. He must heed nor heat nor cold. 
Ho must sleep outdoors at night. Ho must 
appease the insatiable stomach of boyhood 
with one meal in two days.. Sometimes he 
must go to the woods aod fill himself as best 
he may with acorns and wild pears. All 
stimulating and luxurious food was withheld. 
Whatever conduced to hardihood, to bodily 
vigor, to endurance, was sedulously inculcated. 
In the way of ornamental branches he waa 
taught to read. His teachers also gave him a 
modicum of morals; for he must hear recited 
some old poems recounting the character and 
exploits of certain gods and heroes, whom he 
must revere and imitate. Thus for fifteen 
yeoiv the lad was put through the discipline 
appointed to youth, and then graduated a 
horseman and soldier. For such was the aim 
of life. Indeed, for five years before his 
graduation the Persian stripling had alroady 
been enrolled In the army and was liable to 
the call of the king. 

The subjects of the Acluemenians seem to 
have looked with as much contempt on com¬ 
mercial. pursuits as did the feudal lords of the 
Middle Ages on common industry. They 
would none of it. Suoh pursuits tended to 
effeminate the mind. Artisans, and traders 
were of no reputation, ©hops aud stores 
were driven from the respectable parts of 
towns and cities. Merchants were regarded 
ns intriguers and liars. Manufacturers had 
no character. True men—Valorous and dar¬ 


ing—did not degrade themselves by toiling at 
those miserable crafts by the practice of which 
the servile tribes enriched themselves at the 
expense of their manhood.—Such were the 
dogmas of industrial morality. 

In the later times of the Empire, luxury 
cume in like a flood—aud folly came also. 
Personal vanity learned to display itself in 
the immemorial way. The lower eyelids must ‘ 
bo stained, so that the eyes should appear 
large and lustrous. Eunuchs must wear false 
beards and mustaches, and the hair of the 
dend must supplement the scanty work of 
nature on the vainglorious skulls of fools. It 
was high time for the appenranoe of the 
Macedonian phalanx. 

The penal code of the Persians was on a 
par with the statutes of many modem coun¬ 
tries—tho dominant idea being, to kill. The 
fangs of barbarism have their last roots in the 
law-books of the world. They are the only 
thing never reformed except by revolution. 
The theory of the bnrbario age is that tho 
cure for crime is punishment. The theory of 
civilization is that penal measures are among 
the smallest and least salutary of all the in¬ 
fluences to be employed In the eradication of 
criminal passions and practices. In Persia 
the penalty of death was recklessly inflicted. 
Great crimes and small misdemeanors and 
mere accidents of conduct were all indiscrimi¬ 
nately visited with the extreme penalty. To 
this was added cruelty of execution. Some¬ 
times the head of the criminal was laid on a 
flat stoue and crushed with auother. Some¬ 
times crucifixion was employed. Sometimes 
the condemned was buried alive. - The soul 
of the age was cruelty, aud the heart of justice 
a stone. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—LANGUAGE AND RELIGION. 


HE language of ancient 
Persia was one of tlie 
oldest forms of Aryan 
speech. It was so nearly 
identical with that of the 
Medea as to ho regarded 
as the same tongue with 
merely dialectical differences. After Sanskrit, 
Persian presents the most primitive type of 
that great group of languages beginning iu 
the songs of the Vedas and ending in 
English book of yesterday. It is thus closely 
allied with Latin and Greek, Mteso-Gothio, 
and Anglo-Saxon. Accordingly wo find that 
the known words in Old Persian are nearly 
always found with but little variation in the 
speech of the Greeks and Romans, aud per¬ 
haps in the English of to-day. Thus the 
Persian bnttar is bhrAtar in Sanekrit, /rater in 
Latin, bruder in German, anil brother in Eng¬ 
lish. The Persian durntrA is dvara in Sanskrit, 
thym in Greek, tfmre in German, and door in 
English. The Persian matar is mdtar iu San¬ 
skrit, met#' in Greek, mater in Latin, mutter 
ia German, and mother' in English. The Per¬ 
sian pathi is panthan in Sanskrit, polos ju 
Greek, pfud in German, and path in English. 
The list might ho extended to many scores of 
words illustrating with certainty the identity 
of nil the Aryan tongues nud the true place 
of Persian ns a. member of that group. 

Ia the declension of Persian nouns six 
cases were employed: the nominative, the 
genitive, the accusative, the vocative, the ab¬ 
lative, aud the locative. The following de¬ 
clension of the noun Mada, meaning “a 
Mede,” may serve to show the usual case end¬ 
ings and forms of the nouu: 


feisavu.A-fl. plural, 

V. Simla, .... a Male. Mndfi, ...... Merles. 

0. MtuinhyR, . . of a Merle. MndiUiftm.of Merles 

Ao. Miulam, . . , n Merle. Mndfi, ...... Merles. 

V. Mndfi.O Merle. Mndfi.0 Merles. 


Abl. Mndfi. . . hy n Mode, Mndnlblnli, ... by Medes, 
Ltse. MadnlyB,. whhuMeile. Madatehuva,. . Wllh Merles. 

There were Rcvernl varieties of declension, 
but the above forms are typical of the case 


structure of the language. Adjectives fol¬ 
lowed the nominal forms in all particulars, 
The comparative and superlative degrees of 
adjectives were formed by adding respectively 
the syllables tarn and tama to the stein of the 
positive. In rare cases, however, the super¬ 
lative was formed by adding wla to the posi¬ 
tive stem—another instance of the radical 
identity of Persian and English, the ista being 
the same as the English est. In counting, 
the decimal system was employed, though the 
value of the digit did not depend on its place, 
ns In Arabic numeration, but was absolute, 
as iu tire Roman method. The personal pro* 
nouns were Adam (I), mand (my), widm (me), 
ma (with me); in the plural vayam (we), 
amdkham (oar), accusative aud ablative un¬ 
known. In the second person the forms were 
tuvam (thou), taiya (thine), tuvam (thee), 
tuvam (O, thou), the plural forms being un¬ 
known. In the third person, hmiw (he), ova 
hya (his), amm (him), ehaiya (with him). 

Persian verbs had three voices: the active, 
the middle, and tlie passive. The middle 
voice was very nearly identical in its forms 
with the passive. The verbal moods were the 
indicative, subjunctive, potential, imperative, 
aud infinitive. The tenses were the present, 
tlie imperfect, tlie norist, and tlie perfect, the 
place of a future tense bciug supplied by the 
U 80 of the present subjunctive. The verb to 
be had in tlie present tense the following 
forms: amiya (I am), ahja (thou art), atiiya 
(ho is); plural, amahya (wo are),—(ye nre), 
hatiya (they ore). I was, was aham, and he 
iww, aha. The scheme of the other parts of 
speech—adverbs, prepositions, and conjunc¬ 
tions—was made out according to the anal¬ 
ogies of the other Aryan languages, and the 
general rules of syntax were almost identical 
witli those of Latin and Greek. 1 

Tho Persian alphabet contained twenty- 

1 Tho absence of the dative case in Persian and 
other like peculiarities necessitated departures not 
a few from the principles of Latin and Greek. 
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three phonetic elements, represented by thirty- 
six characters. The system of writing was 
the cuneiform, of which some notices have al¬ 
ready been given in the history of Chaldron. 
Persia wits—and is—the native land of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. It appears that this 
stylo of writing, with characters made up of 
wedges, was born out of necessity, and the 
necessity existed in the materials chosen in 
certain countries to contain the records of 
their deeds and learning. The peculiarity of 
the cuneiform elements is their rectilinear 
character. They contain no curves. In those 
countries in which clay tablets and stone were 
tbe materials on whioh writing was executed, 
curved lines would naturally be avoided, and 
even iu the primitive stages of the art the 
writer would reduce his system to right-line 
strokes. Those nations, on the other hand, 
that chose papyrus and parchment, and that 
laid on the characters with a pigment,* would 
prefer the curve as more beautiful, and per- 
hapB more easy of execution. Thus arose in 
Assyria, Media, Babylonia, and Persia the 
cuneiform system, and in Greece and Home 
the oval stylo of letters. 

All of the extant specimens of Persian 
writing are done in stone. The rock inscrip¬ 
tions of the times of the Achauncnians are 
among the most .famous in the world. The 
most noted of these is that executed on the 
face of the great cliff at Behistun. Here, at 
the height of three hundred feet above the 
ground, the surface of the precipice was 
smoothed over a great space. Pieces of stone 
were fitted in in those parts where there were 
breaks and flaws until the wliole was reduced 
to a perfeot surface. Then the inscriptions 
were out iu the fhee of the rook. The whole 
was finally covered with a silicioas coating to 
protect the work from the action of the ele¬ 
ments, The inscriptions are contained in five 
great eolumns, the first four having over 
ninety lines each, and the fifth thirty-five. 
The story reoorded is the genealogy of Darius 
Hystaspis and the annals of his reign—what 
were the provinces of the Empire; how the 
king put down rebellions and triumphed over 
his enemies. An effigy of the monarch him- 1 
self is given in relief. He is armed with a. 
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bow, and his foot is planted on the prostrate 
form of an adversary. Next in importance to 
the inscription here described ia that nn the 
tomb of Darius near Poraopolis. The third 
in extent 1 b that containing the further his¬ 
tory of Darius and Xerxes, on the face nt a 
cliff at the foot of Mount El wend, n»-ur 
Hamadan. Finally, may be mentioned a ■> -c- 
ond inscription of Xerxes, found near die 
Persian town of Van. 

The characters used in the cuneiform 
writing are from one-sixth of an inch to two 
inohes in length. They are all chiseled in the 
surface of stone. The Persians seem not to 
have adopted the expedient of clay tablets to 
be first impressed with characters and after¬ 
wards burned to hairiness. The work of the 
inscriptions is all executed from left to right, 
after the manner of all the Aryan nations. 

The history of what may be called cunei¬ 
form learning ia ftill of interest. The atten¬ 
tion of modern Europe was first called to the 
inscriptions iu the year 1018, when Garcia do 
Sylva Figueroa, ambassador of Philip III., of 
Spain, copied from the ruins of Pencpolli a 
section of cuneiform writing. He oven »*n- 
tured the expression of his belief that the 
work was actual writing, perhaps in m me 
doad language. The next traveler, to call at¬ 
tention to the inscriptions was Pietro della 
Valle, an Italian, who in 1622 sent to the 
antiquarian Kiroher a brick inscribed with 
ounoiform characters. After this it became 
fashionable to briug or send into Europe speci¬ 
mens of this curious work of the East. More 
than a century elapsed, however, before any 
serious attempt to translate tbe Persic in¬ 
scriptions was made. In 1767, tbo elder Nie¬ 
buhr, father of the historian, transcribed from 
the ruins of Persopolis and brought home to 
Denmark a considerable portion of an inscrip¬ 
tion, The extract was published, and the 
scholars of Europe began to exercise their 
skill in attempts at translation. 

Many, however, still denied that the in¬ 
scriptions were writing at nil. Thomas Hyde, 
an eminent scholar, deolared them to be mere 
idle fancies of the Persian masons and archi¬ 
tects. Professor Witte, of Rostock, thought 
that they were the work oj worm l Some do* 
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cided thnt tho cuneiform characters were talis- 
mniiic signs, or perhaps a kind of symbolism 
understood by the priests. Others, in turn, 
admitting that the work was actual writing, 
pronounced it Chinese, Cuftc, Hebrew, Sa¬ 
maritan, and oven Greek. 

Meumyliile, the moro expert aud patient 
scholars were steadily pursuing tho line of 
investigation marked out at the first by Fig¬ 
ueroa and afterwards by Niebuhr. It wns 
not, however, until September of 1802 thnt 
Professor Grotcfond, then but twenty-seven 
years of ago, presented before the Academy 
of Sciences in Gbttiugen the first actual trans¬ 
lation of the cuneiform inscriptions. The ac¬ 
curacy of Ins work was demonstrated both 
then nnd afterwards, and a branch of univer¬ 
sity learning was founded on the great dis¬ 
covery. A review of the patient and ingen¬ 
ious steps in the process by which At last 
Grotefend succeeded *in unraveling the mys¬ 
tery is here forbidden for want of space. 
His work will bo commemorated ns long os 
the Aclucmeniau kings are known in history. 

As it respects the religious ay a tern of the 
Persians, much, said in the History of Media 
might here be repeated. The two peoples 
wore of clow relationship in race, aud almost 
identical in language and religion. As al¬ 
ready said, the original faith of the country 
was the nature worship of India, but this did 
not extend into tho period of nationality. 
Whcu the Mcdes rose to tho ascendency of- 
■Western Asia, the doctrine of Mngism, long 
acknowledged by tho tribes whom they subju¬ 
gated, gradually supplanted the purer beliefs of 
the people until, as we have seen, a chief cause 
of that struggle which substituted the Persian 
for the Median ascendency wns tho hostility 
of Cyrus and his people against the apostasy 
of tlio Medes from tho faith of their fathers. 
That faith was the system of reformed relig¬ 
ion taught and established by the great apos¬ 
tle of tho Medo-Persic race. 

Zoroaster, the foundor of this reformed 
faith, was a native of Bactria. Concerning 
his career there is much that is still obscure. 
He was the son of Pourushaspa, who lived in 
tho time of King Vistaspa, in whom the 
young Zoroaster and his doctrines found a 
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patron aud friend. Until rocontly the King 
Vistaspa, or Hystaspes, lias been identified 
with Darius Hystaspes, which identification 
would’ place tho birth of the Bactrinn prophet 
in the sixth century B. C. An examination 
of tho ZcndaveBta, however, proves beyond a 
doubt that the epoch of Zoroaster must be 
referred to a period much more remote. The 
nrcliuic language of the biblc juat referred to 
could never lmvo belonged to the times of 
the Aohiomcniun kings. So the supposed 
identity of Vistaspa and Hystaspes lmd to be 
abandoned . 1 

Meauwhilo, closer historical investigations 
have shown that Vistaspa was tho last of the 
lino of nntivo princes ruling in Buctria before 
the conquest of that country by the Assyrians 
in B. C. 1200. 60 the latter date may be 
taken as a minimum for tho epoch of Zoroas¬ 
ter. Careful critics have placed him at a 
period considerably more remote. It is safe 
to say that he flourished under the Kaia- 
nian princes of Bactria, before the Assyrian 
conquest. 

Zoroaster camo without supernatural olaims, 
but his ministry was such as soon to give him 
the reputation of being a supernatural per¬ 
sonage. HU life was above reproach, devoted 
to the great work of introducing a truer and 
purer faith among his countrymen. His re¬ 
form wns in the nature of a protest against 
the sensuous dootrines and idolatrous ceremo¬ 
nial of tho prevailing system. His teachings 
are contained -in the ZcndaveBta— the bible 
of the Iranian nations. The general effect 
of his work was to substitute tho essence for 
the outer shell of religion and to elevate spirit 
in tho plaoe of form. Abura-Mazdflo wns n 
spirit, aud they who worshiped him must do 
so in spirit and in truth. So taught the 
prophet of Bactria. 

It wns among the hills of Persia that the 
doctrines of Zoroaster found their safest ref¬ 
uge. At a time when Mod in under Astyages 
was going rapidly down into tho bogs of idol¬ 
atry, the hardy race of Persians, still uneor- 
rttpted by luxury and by pageants appealing 

1 This for tho some reason that the works of 
Oliaucer are sufficient proof that their author did 
not flourish in the me of Queen Anne. 
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to tlio senses, snstaiucrl the simplo faith with 
earnestness and mil. Monotheism was ac¬ 
cepted. One Qod, over and above nature, 
was believed in and worshiped. To him was 
ascribed such titles ns the “Lord of Heaven," 
the “Milker of Heaven and Earth.” The re¬ 
ligious idea was dominant. Even in nfliiirs 
•of state there was a strict and outspoken rec¬ 
ognition of Ahura-Ma/.duo as the supremo 
ruler of the world. The great kings prayed 
to hi in us the giver of life and victory. 

Still, the lesser powers of nature wero 
-recognized ns divine. It was beyond the 
genius even of Zoronstor to grasp the idea of 
the absolute unity of the universe. It was 
admitted that there ires a pantheon of minor 
•deities. These might properly he prayed to, 
•or appeased with sacrifices, or adored in 
worship. Tho unequivocal supremacy of 
Ahura-Mazdfto was the essential principle. 
That being granted, it was not impiouB to cry 
•out to the lesser gods. 

It is impossible to say at what precise 
period in Persian history the doctrines of 
•dualism began to gain a foothold. Certain it 
1b that they wore not of tho original system. 
Their introduction marks the beginning of 
that degeneration which has characterized 
•every religion in the world under the refine¬ 
ments of thoology. As already said in the 
History of Media, the Zoroastrian priests 
came by and by to discriminate the evil pow¬ 
ers of nature from the good, and unable to 
realize the existence of a higher law which 
includes in its beneficence the presence of 
•evil as a ncoessary element in the problem of 
the world, they adopted the expedient of per¬ 
sonification and set up a catalogue of devils. 
It was one of the bad evolutions of depraved 
■ingenuity. 

As in the cose of the early Mcdes, the 
■worship of the Persians consisted in prayers 
to Ahura-MazdAo and the good spirits who 
■assisted him in the government of mankind. 
Another part of the ceremony was the chant¬ 
ing of solemn gftth&s, or hymns, in praise of 
•the deity. Sacrifices were offered both to 
please and to appease the majesty of heaven, 
and Soma was worshiped os the best gift of 
ihe gods. In yielding religiously to intoxica¬ 


tion man entered into the divine moods and 
spirit. 

Of the Persian temples not very much is 
known. It is possible that the square towers, 
alreudy described ill the chapter on the archi¬ 
tecture of the Achtemenians, may have been 
edifices for the worship of the deities. 1 Tha 
form of the altars before which Ahura-Mazd&o 
was approached in prayer is determined from 
the sculptures on tho tombs. They had in 
general tho shape of a mushroom. The bot¬ 
tom consisted of three diminishing squares. 
On these was set a stono cube with openings 
through tho center, and this was surmounted 
with a hemispherical dome. The height of 
the whole was four or five feet. 

Of living sacrifices the horse, as the nobleat 
erenturo, was preferred. Cattle, sheep, and 
goats were also offered, and it is too apparent 
that human beings sometimes bled before the 
altars. Such sacrifices, however, are said to 
have been rare, as they were certainly against 
the nature and spirit of the Zoroastrian faith. 

Of idols properly so-called the Persians 
had none. The Zendavesta everywhere de¬ 
nounces Idolatry as contrary to true religion. 
Symbols, however, were permitted. The most 
popular emblem was that of Ahura-MazdAo, 
the same being a winged circle, sometimes 
bearing a human figure in the center. This 
famous symbol is thought to have been copied 
from the Assyrians, with whom it stood for 
Asshur. Tho sign is seen occupying a prom¬ 
inent place in nearly all the ^Persian sculp¬ 
tures, especially on the face of tho rock tombs 
where the kings were buried. At a later date, 
when the worship of Mithra, the sun-god, was 
introduced from the system of Indio, that 
deity was honored with a symbol of the great 
orb over which ho presided, the sarao being in 
the Persian sculptures a plain disk and not a 
! four-rayed circle like that seen on the monu¬ 
ments of the Ninevites. 

In the account given in Book Fourth of 
the beliefs of tho Modes, mention lias been 
made of the spirits of good and evil—the 
ahuras and the data of Iranio mythology. On 
one of the old pillars at Fnsargadcs, thought 
to have been erected by Cyrus the Great, is 

1 See Book Sixth, p. 824, 
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a colossal figure representing the Good Genius 
of the Persian faith, the great angel Srnosha, 
one of the ni03t benign conceptions found in 
the records of paganism. The figure is that 
of a man with four wings outspreud at the 
shoulders, his hands lifted before a calm, pure 
face, as if in the act of conferring blessings 
fVom the treasury of heaven.' Upon his head 
rise the two spreading horns of power, and 
between these on either side stands a small mis¬ 
shapen figure of a human being. Iu the 
center of the outspreud herns is a complex 
triple ornament, evidently symbolical, but the 
sense not easily perceived. In many of the 
sculptures quaint diabolical figures are seen 
representing the devaa or mischievous imps 
whose business it was to torment human life 
with vexatious and spleen. 

The belief in one supreme God and the 
detestation of the practices of idolatry were 
the elements in the Persian faith upon which 
the strong religious sympathy heretofore re¬ 
ferred to as existing between the subjects of 
the Acliaeraenians and the Jews was founded. 
In these respects the two peoples ran in the 
same channels of thought and practice, and 
the favor shown the Jewish nation by Cyrus 
and Darius was evidently traceable to com¬ 
munity of belief. 

By and by, in the latter days of the mon¬ 
archy, when vice and luxury had sapped tho 
heroic virtues of. the first ago of Persian 
greatness, corruptions came in, and defiled 
the primitive fnith of the people. It was tho 
story of Median apostasy repeated. The old 
Scythic tribes inhabiting tho country before 
the conquest by the Persians had been Ma- 
gians. This system had prevailed among the 
barbarous tribes of tho Great Plateau before 
tho days of Zoroaster, so that the doctrines 
introduced by that reformer were superim¬ 
posed on a basis of belief that was ever ready 
to rise up from the beds of human unturd and 
reassert its supremacy. Perhaps this sub¬ 


stratum of religious bolisf, combined with tho 
general social degeneration in the times of the 
Inter monarchy, made the purer doctrines 
of Zoroastrianism fall an easy prey to the 
more showy but less substantial system of the 
Magians. This change in faith, however, was 
rather a union or amalgamation of the two 
systems than a conquest of one by the other. 
Henceforth, till the coming of Alexander, 
the leading doctrines and practices of both 
Zoroastrianism and Magism were retained in 
the agglomerated faith of the Persians. 

One of the features of this religious de¬ 
generation was the introduction of the wor¬ 
ship of Mithrn, the god of the sun, and bis 
elevation to a rank equal, if not superior, tn 
that of Ahura-MozdAo himself. This innova¬ 
tion took place in the reigu of Artaxcrxes 
Mnemon, and from that date forth the Per> 
sians may be said to have been worshipers of 
the gun. Tho change in tho national fldth 
wo9 marked, as already said, by tho presence 
of the sun-symbol along with that of Ahura- 
Mazdfto in the sculptures of Pcrsepolis. 

The general effect of tho modifications here 
mentioned was to cause an approximation of 
Zoroastrianism to the other "forms of religious 
faith prevailing in Western Asia. The cere¬ 
monials of Media and Persia wore no longer 
distinct in method or purpoao. The essential 
integrity and elevation of tho primitive belief 
were allowed to fall into desuetude, and the 
religion of show took the place of tho spiritual 
doctrines inculcated by him of Baotria. Un¬ 
til this date Persia had been a land without 
temples. Now building in honor of the gods 
began to be a passion, but before time enough 
had elapsed for the country to be covered 
with great temples like those of Egypt and 
Babylonia, the Macedonian conqueror stood 
at the door and kuocked. Before the day of 
Arbela, the simple faith of tho ancient people 
had been replaced with a system of vainglori¬ 
ous idolatry. * 


1 See Book Fourth, p. 210. 
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Chapter xxxu.— Civil and military Annals. 


IEFEBENCES to the Per¬ 
sian race are found in 
the Assyrian inscriptions 
as early ns the reign of 
Shalmaneser II., about 
the middle of tho ninth 
century B. C. These peo¬ 
ple wore then located in the south-western parts 
of Armenia, and had a tribal government under 
chieftatus who were their leaders in war. Tho in¬ 



scriptions mention twenty-five of such clans who 
wore obliged to pay tribute to the Assyrians. 
For three reigns this relation of dependency 
to tho Ninevite kings was maintained. The 
tribes were oven at this early date closely 
associated with the Modes, who were regarded 
ai their kinsmen and confederates. Nearly a 
century then elapsed before the Persians are 
again mentioned. In tho reign of Sennache¬ 
rib, however, they ore a second time heard of 
in a situation which implied a migration from 
their old haunts iu Armenia. It was in the 
district north-east of Susiana, on the very 
borders of Persia Proper, that tho tribes next 
appear. From this locality they easily spread 
into the country whore their real historical 
development began. 

It was not far from tho date of the cap¬ 
ture of Nineveh by Cyaxarea that the Per¬ 
sians grew into a monarchy. About the close 
of the seventh century B. C., they were suf¬ 
ficiently consolidated to attraot the attention 
of their neighbors as an independent power. 
It was at this date, as nearly as may he de¬ 
termined, that Aohjebienes, founder of the 
groat line of sovereigns bearing bis name, 
ascended the throne of Persia. The scattered 
tribes wore united under one government, 
and royalty was recognized as the foundation 
of the Btate. Of the deeds of Achromenes 
very little is known. Ho is celebrated in the 
inscriptions of Behistun and elsewhere wither 
as the father of great monarohs and the 
founder of the kingdom than for any actual 
accomplishments of peaoe or war. As & gen¬ 


eral rule, however, a famous character is not 
born of nothing, and we may safely conclude 
that the builder of the primitive Persian mon¬ 
archy was one of those barbaric geniuses with¬ 
out whoso agency the ancient world could 
hardly have been lifted from the quagmires. 

Achromenes was succeeded on the throne by 
his son TfJspes, of whom our information is 
still more limited. His importance, like that 
of moat of the kings of the world, seems to 
have been derived from his father and his 
descendants. Of tho next two rulers the 
names oven have not been certaiuly ascer¬ 
tained, but it is believed that one of them 
was called Camktses. It appears that in his 
reign one event of some importance occurred, 
the same being an intermarriage between his 
daughter A toss a. and the king of Cappadooia. 
This would imply that considerable state-craft 
hod been developed at the Persian court, and 
that the kingdom had grown to such import¬ 
ance as to make a marriage with one of its 
princesses desirable to foreign rulers. 

Meanwhile, the kingdom of the Medes on 
the north hud become especially powerful in 
Western Asia. Acoording to Herodotus, the 
Persians wore subordinated to their kinsmen 
by conquest as early as 634 B. C., and in 
this condition they remained, subject to tho 
exactions of a galling dependency until the 
relations of die two countries were reversed 
by die strong arm of Cyrus, The authority 
of the native inscriptions, however, indicates 
no such conquest, and it is probably true that 
the tributary relations of Persia to the slater 
kingdom arose rather out of juniority and 
kinship than out of conditions imposed by the 
sword. Certain it is, however, that there was 
a dependency of the younger kingdom upon 
the elder, and that Persia down to the time 
of Cyrus should be regarded rather as a fief 
of Media than as an independent state. No 
doubt the kings of this period were restive 
under their subordination, and awaited the day 
when their political condition should be revo* 
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lutionized, Theta resentment, moreover, was 
constantly -whetted by tho enforced residence 
of tho heir apparent of tho Poraiau crown at 
tho court of the Median king. For it was 
one of the conditions of the dependency that 
tho crown prince of Persia should l)e retained 
during his minority at the Median capital. 

Such was the condition of nflairs when 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus tho Great, oc¬ 
cupied the throne. It was the daydnwn of 
Persian ascendency. Astyages was now king 
of Media. That power hud run a rapid 
course up to greatness And down to effeminacy. 
Friendly relntious were maintained between 
the two kingdoms of the Modes and Persians. 
Mainland, the daughter of Astynges, was the 
wife of Cambyses and mother of the young 
prince Cyrus, who, in accordance with the 
custom, was obliged to reside at tho court of 
his grandfather. Here, being- a young man 
of genius and ambition, be became a close 
student of the political condition. He saw 
that Media was in no condition to extend her 
power or oven defend herself against Aggres¬ 
sion. He saw that the vices of M&gUm had 
sapped the national faith, and that, as com¬ 
pared with hie father’s hardy and virtuous 
government, there was no longer any necessity 
or even fitness for the subjection of his coun¬ 
try to the king of the Medea. He revolved 
these things in his mind, and was already 
well advanced in the concept of rebellion 
when those fortuitous circumstances arose by 
whioh the crisis was precipitated. The es¬ 
cape of Cyrus from the court of his grand¬ 
father; the efforts of the latter to retake him; 
tho insurrection of tho Persians in behalf of 
their prince; the invasion of the country by 
Astyages; the fierce battles which were 
fought; the final stand of the PcrsinD army 
on tho hills around Pasargadm; the discomfit¬ 
ure and rout of tho Medea; the death of 
Cambyses, aud the undisputed mastery of tho 
whole situation by the victorious Cyrus,—all 
this has been recounted in the preceding 
pages. 1 

It will be remembered that, long before 
this revolution, Assyria bad succumbed to 
Oyoxarea, who, with Nabopolassar of Babylon 


and the Icing of Lydia, took Western Asia 
for an inheritance. By this sudden reversal 
of the relations between Media and Persia— 
by whioh the former, with very little resist¬ 
ance from the Medes themselves, was brought 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the latter— 
the Persian prince found himself suddenly in 
possession of tho leadership of the better part 
of Asia. Tho kingdom became ail empire. 
The Aryan race obtained the mastery of tho 
great Semitic nations of Mesopotamia and the 
West. A .solidarity was thus accomplished 
of all the Iranian peoples of tho wide regions 
beyond the Zagros. The conditions for the 
sudden development of a great political power, 
perhaps the greatest whioh the annals of the 
world had yet presented, were all existent, 
and nothing was lacking whioh genius could 
supply in the ambitious and warlike prince 
under whom that power was to burst into lux¬ 
uriant leafage and blossom. 

Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, and founder 
of the Persian Empire, was born about tha 
year B. C. 580. His birthplace is thought 
to have been Eobatnna. Before he was horn 
his grandfather, Astyages, had ominous 
dreams, and gave orders that the child should 
be put to death as soon as born. A certain 
Harpagus, however, an officer in. the royal 
court and a believer in fate, gave tho baba to 
a herdsman, who reared him as his Bon. 

Of course, tho lad, being a prince incog¬ 
nito, ruled all hie playfellows. So much for 
natural selootion. He gave orders that a cer¬ 
tain Mode should be scourged, aud when this 
brought on difficulty Cyrus was taken into 
his grandfather's presence, and by him was 
recognized. It was now too late to kill tho 
royal scion, but the son of Harpagus was put 
to death as a proper punishment for his 
father’s disobedience. After this, Cyrus re¬ 
mained at the court, and before liis escape 
from Eobatnna was instructed by Harpagus 
in the rudiments of rebellion and the best 
means of subverting the kingdom of the 
Medes. The result bos already been narrated. 
The subsequent history of the great king is a 
part of the history of liis times, and will be 
presented in the following narrative. 

The conquest of Ecbatana by Cyrus was 


1 See Book Fourth, pp. 234-2AO. 
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accepted l)y the Medea as a matter of course. 
The young prince was already a favorite with 
a majority of the Median nobles. They who 
in matters of religion longed for a return to 
the simple fnith of the fathers* hailed him ns 
a deliverer from national apostasy. He was, 
moreover, a grandson of the recent king, and 
might, therefore, he regarded almost ns the 
rightful heir to the throne. Every circum¬ 
stance favored the peaceable assumption by 
him of all the rights and prerogatives hitherto 
belonging to the kings of Media. Such was 
the ready acquiescence in the new order of 
the peoples beyond tbo Zagros. 

To the Assyrians the change was only a 
change of masters. To them it imported 
nothing that a Persian rather than a Mcde 
should inherit whatever was left of the glory 
of Nineveh and Calah. So they accepted the 
substitution of one dynasty for another with¬ 
out any effort on their 'port to regain their 
loBt- independence. In looking around the 
horizon, Cyrus could discover but one quarter 
from which to anticipate the coining of dan¬ 
ger. This was in the extreme North-west. 
In this connection, the tripartite division of 
Western Asia by Cyaxares, Nabopolassar, and 
the king of Lydia will be readily recalled. 
After the accession of CyruB, it was this king¬ 
dom of Lydia which appeared to him the only 
power of whioh he had occasion to be appre¬ 
hensive. It was, therefore, to this remote 
country between the Halys and the iEgean 
to whioh the Persian king first turned his at* 
tendon. At this time the Lydian monarch 
was Cucesus, who, as we have already seen— 
in order to anticipate the movements of his 
foe—hastily gent an embassy to the king of 
Babylonia, inviting his cooperation against die 
Persian. How that invitation was accepted 
and became the ground for the subsequent In¬ 
vasion of Lower Mesopotamia and the over¬ 
throw of Babylon, has already been narrated. 1 
In this place we have to do only with the 
conquest of Lydia by the Persians. 

Croesus was not averse to the war. His 
father had for a long time withstood the as¬ 
saults of the Medes led by Cyaxares, and had 
finally, after the skies were po ominously 
' 1 See Book Fifth, p. 290. 


veiled at the Battle of tlio Eclipse, secured 
an honorable and advantageous alliance by 
intermarriage between his own house and that 
of Ecbatann. Crowns lmd ns little cause ns 
his father to dread disaster iu a contest with 
the Iranians from beyond the mountains. 
And so, without waiting to receive active aid 
or even assurances of aid from the Babylo¬ 
nians, he flung himself into a war with Cyrus. 

The Lydian king made great preparations 
for the conflict. In addition to the resources 
of bis own kingdom—then by far the mo9t 
powerful aud opulent in Asia Minor—be se¬ 
cured an alliance with Pharaoh Amnsis of 
Egypt, and also with the oligarchy of Sparta. 
Thus fortified with enormous wealth and with 
the support of several of the most powerful 
states of the West, to say nothing of expected 
aid from Nabonadius of Babylon, he felt him¬ 
self strong enough to confront even the con¬ 
queror of the Medea. 

Cyrus began his work by diplomacy. 
Knowing that Lydia bad but recently sub¬ 
dued many of the small states between the 
Halys and the iEgean, and learning that a} 
large per cent of the people of those states, 
were of Greek descent and therefore of dispo¬ 
sitions exceeding averse to despotic rule, he 
sent emissaries among them to test their loy¬ 
alty to the Lydian king, and, if possible, to 
foment insurrections. At this time, however, 
the Ionian Greeks, who were engaged in com¬ 
merce by land and sea, were not especially 
galled by the rule of the easy-going Chbbub, 
and perceiving that war meant ruin to mer¬ 
chants, thought it not wise to break their al¬ 
legiance; and so the,agents of Cyrus returned 
to their master with no results. 

The Persian was not discouraged. Throw¬ 
ing aside all expedients, be put himself at the 
head of his army and advanced rapidly to the 
west. Taking the circuitous route from Meso¬ 
potamia, he came by way of Erzeram into 
that part of Northern Cappadocia known 
afterwards ns the Kingdom of Pontus, and 
soon found himself on the borders of his ad¬ 
versary’s country. Croesus, meanwhile, had 
advanced to meet his antagonist. Several 
Cappadooian towns were taken by the Lyd¬ 
ians, and the two armies came together in a 
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district called Pxkbia. Here ft hard buttle 
was fought, but night .came on without de¬ 
cisive results. On the morrow the Persians 
did not renew the 'fight; and Croesus, seeing 
that with an. inferior force he bfld held his 
own iir a whole day’s battle against the re¬ 
nowned warrior of the East, drew the false | 
conclusion that the Persian was overrated, 
that he durst not renew the conflict, and that 
no further hostilities need be expected until 
the following spring. For it was already well 
advauced towards winter. Acting on those 
erroneous deductions, the Lydian monarch fell 
book across the Holys and proceeded, at his 
own capital of Sardis, to disband ft large 
part of his troops, trusting to re-collect them 
in the spring in time to foil any attempts of 
his adversary. 

Cyrus, it appears, had foreseen precisely the 
oourse which tho Lydian would take. For 
himself he had no thought of allowing the in¬ 
vasion to lag. So, os soon as ho was informed 
of the policy of the king of tho Lydians, ho 
pressed forward, crossed the Halys, and enme 
with great rapidity into tho immediate vicinity 
of Snrdis. Croesus, though surprised, was 
not dismayed. He gathered the rerauant of 
his army, mostly native Lydians, and went 
out to give the Persians battle. Cyrus had 
respect enough for his antagonist to act with 
extreme cirouinspection. 

The Lydian cavalry was nt this time re¬ 
garded as the best in Western Asia; so, in 
the beginning of the battle, which was fought 
in the valley of tho Hermus, but ft few miles 
from the capital, the Persian king ordered a 
line of camels to be arranged in that part of 
the field where they would be opposed to the 
Lydinn horse. The latter were frightened 
into a stampede, but tho cavalrymen dis¬ 
mounted and fought on foot, and the whole 
battle on the side of the Lydians was pressed 
with tho greatest courage. The Persians, 
however, gained ground in every part, and i 
after a very hard conflict the Lydians were 
driven within the walls of Sardis. Here 
CrtBsus determined to defend himself to the 
last extreme. 

Cyrus at once began a siege; for the city 
was walled. The Lydians suffered no great 


alarm, deeming the capital impregnable. 
Their courage was increased by an unsuccess¬ 
ful assault made by the Persians. Crcesus 
sent messengers to the provincial states of his 
kiugdom and to Egypt and Babylonia to urge 
forward contingeuts and supplies to the end 
that the Persian king might be overwhelmed. 
After hiB attack on the ramparts Cyrus in¬ 
vested the city, and tho siege was progressing 
slowly when an accident brought about what 
valor bad been unable to accomplish. The 
oitadol, which occupied a part of the defenses, 
was built on the native rock, from which in a 
single place a slope led down with a com¬ 
paratively easy descent to the plaiu outside, 
A Persian soldier, happening to see a Lydian 
whose helmet lmd fallen over the battlement, 
descend this slope and return without diffi¬ 
culty, perceived that he aitd his companions 
could do the Banie, and making a rush lip the 
slope, gained the citadel, cut down the guards, 
and laid the oity at the mercy of Cyrus. 
Sardis foil. Pillage followed. Crcesus, about 
to be slain, was recognized and taken into tho 
presence of the Persian king. The latter at 
the first treated his fallen foe with some 
severity, but afterwards received him into 
fnvor. The captive monarch was taken to 
Ecbatana, where he was given a provincial 
government, or, at any rate, the revenues of 
a province for his support. Here, and after¬ 
wards at Babylon, he continued to rcsklo for 
thirty yenrs, a friend of his oonqueror and of 
his successor, Cambyses. Such was the usage 
of tho early Persian kings, whose 1 conduct on 
the score of humanity may be sot in happy 
contrast with the ferocious bloodthirstiness of 
contemporary oriental monarchs. 

As to the kingdom of Lydia, thus sub¬ 
verted, it was at ouco annoxed to the Persian 
dominions. With tlio ( capture of the king 
and capital nil resistance ceased, as was usually 
the case in Eastern conquests. Cyrus had no 
j cause of spite against any except those Ionian 
Greeks who had refused at the suggestion of 
his ambassadors to break their allegiance to 

Ormans. 1 But the punishment of these petty 

- ■ \ 

‘These circumstances are worthy of special 
note as being the first in a long train of events 
Involving the relations of the Greek cities of Asia 
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Greek towns was not considered a work of 
suflioiont importance to detain the king of 
Persia in the West; so, after a delay of a few 
weeks in Sardis, he set out for his own capital, 
having extended the borders of his Empiro in 
a single campaign to the shores of the jEgean 
sea. 

On hie departure from the Lydian capi¬ 
tal Cyrus committed the government of the 
country to a certain Tabalus. Another Lyd¬ 
ian, named Pnotyns, was intrusted with the 
important duty of transferring the almost fab¬ 
ulous treasures accumulated by Croesus and 
his predecessors to Echatana. The work also 
involved the transfer of some of the more 
wealthy and influential Lydian uobles to the 
capital of the conqueror. Scarcely, however, 
had this work begun when an insurrection 
broke out headed by Pactyas himself, who 
broke with the governor and drove him into 
the oitadel. A large part of the nativo pop¬ 
ulation, together with the Greek merchants 
and traders of the city, joined with Pactyas, 
who was able with the treasures in his pos¬ 
session to employ a large mercenary force 
agninst Tabalus. Cyrus, now m wide for 
Ecbatnua, heard of the insurrection, and de¬ 
taching a strong body of troops put them 
under command of Mnzares, a Median gen¬ 
eral, with directions to suppress tho revolt 
Rnd restore order in the lately conquered 
kingdom. Mn/.ares returned to Sanlis, but be¬ 
fore lie reached the city Pactyas had concluded 
that discretion was the better part of valor, 
especially in a rebel, had given up the at¬ 
tempt against Tabalus and fled from Sardis. 

The insurrectionists were disarmed and or¬ 
der restored without difficulty. Some of the 
Greek towus whose citizens hnd espoused the 
cause of -Puctyas were taken and the people 
sold as slaves. The rebel leader was hunted 
down in the island of Chios. He was sur¬ 
rendered under # command of Mnzares, who 
soon afterwards died, and was succeeded in 
the government of Lydia by another Median 
general, named Qarpagus. 

Minor with tho. Persian- Empire, Hnd leading 
ultimately to those ware of workl-wide fame In 
which “all Asia” was precipitated upon the 
small but herolo states of Gr-»ne, 


By him a policy less severe wns adopted 
towards the Ionian towns of Asia Minor. He 
proceeded to reduce them to submission, but 
in many instances the inhabitants were per¬ 
mitted to escape, aud in others tho terms ex¬ 
acted were so easy that tho example of sub¬ 
mission spread from city to city, until not 
only they but the adjacent Greek islands— 
with tho exception of Samos—voluntarily 
surrendered, and became tributary to the 
Persians. 

Iu this general establishment of the au¬ 
thority of tho Great King along the shores of 
the 2Egenu, one or two circumstances are 
worthy of special note. Policy began to take 
the place of brute force. This was illustrated 
in the conduct of Cyrus towards Miletus. This 
city had for a long time held out against the 
Lydians. It had fluully yielded to Croesus 
only n short time before lie himself was over¬ 
thrown by a greater. Cyras was quick to 
recognize this course of Miletus, and the city 
was therefore Bxcepted when the orders wore 
given to Harpngus to reduce all the Asiatio 
Greeks to submission. The greatest of the 
cities of these people wns thus made a con¬ 
spicuous example of the favor which was 
likely to follow in all caseB to those who stood 
against the enemies of Persia. Another cir- 
curnstauco is the appearance at this time of 
wise statesmanship—at least by suggestion— 
among the Greeks of the Ionian towns—such 
statesmanship os, if adopted, might possibly 
have saved them, and perhaps even their 
countrymen beyond tho ACgean from the Per¬ 
sian scourge. It was nt this time that Thales, 
a philosopher of Miletus, proposed that a 
Greek Congress, to be constituted of repre¬ 
sentatives from all the coast towns of Asia 
Miuor and the littoral islands, should assem¬ 
ble at Teos and form a confederacy, with, a 
view to seouring the independence of each 
and all. It was nothing less than a rational 
measure looking to the establishment of Greek 
nationality; but the spirit of localism, which, 
in some shape or other, was the bane of the 
Greeks in all their Subsequent liistoiy, was 
already too strong to be overcome, and tho 
suggestion of Thales was of little practical 
effect. . 
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Iu the menu time Hiirpngus continued Iris 
conquests. Forming a large force of mercen¬ 
aries, composed chiefly of the Iouians and 
jEolian&t lie inarched into Garin, and easily 
overran the country. The Greeks also of the 
Dorian towns on the const gave up without n 
struggle and became tributary to the Persian 
king. The Lyciaus, however, in alliance with 
the Cnaaians, mad© a abibbonj .resistance. 
The story of their defense ia one of tragic 
heroism. Overpowered by the superior forces 
of Harpagus, they retreated into their two 
towns, Caunus and Xnntliua, and when these 
could be defended no longer, they applied the 
torch to their own homes, burned their wives 
end children, and then rushing forth fell upon 
their enemies and fought till the last man 
perished. 

On reaching his own capital, after the con¬ 
quest of Lydia, Cyrus immediately turned his 
attention to the countries on his eastern bor¬ 
ders. Of these the most important was Bae- 
tria. Inhabited, like Media and Persia, by 
people of the Iranic race, having its own 
traditions and history, famous as the home of 
Zoroaster, this land had an affinity in lan¬ 
guage, customs, and population with the best 
parts of the Empire. During the time of the 
Median ascendency Bactria had been nomi¬ 
nally dependent upou that power, but no 
actual reduction of the people to the extent 
of incorporating thorn with the other nations 
subjugated by Cyaxares hud taken place. 
The Baetrians were brave and warlike, hut 
less skillful in tactics and discipline than their 
invaders. Cyrus, however, in his campaign 
against them, found them a formidable foe;' 
and it was his superiority in numbers aud 
equipment, combined with the impetus of vic¬ 
tory which his army had now acquired, rather 
than uflked valor, which led to his success. 
The Bactrinus were subdued, made their sub¬ 
mission, and were incorporated in tho Empire. 

The next enmpaign—following immediately 
after the Bnctrian—was directed against the 
great nation of the Racro. These multitu¬ 
dinous barbarian h wore excellent soldiers, fight¬ 
ing desperately both on foot aud oa horseback, 
wielding the bow and tho battle-axo with 
terrible effect, wheeling and whirling in battle 
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like swift clouds drivou by angry winds. Mon 
mid women fought sido by side in the ranks, 
and there was little difference in the effective¬ 
ness of their blows or courage. They came 
into the field a half-million strong to resist the 
coming of Gyrus. In one terrible battle they 
lmd some advantage. Their king—Amorges— 
was talcon by the Persians, but the queen— 
Spore thm—took his place At the head of the 
battle, which was fought with such despera¬ 
tion that several Persian officers of distinction 
fell into tho hands of the Sac© and enabled 
them to get bnck their king by nn exchange 
of prisoners. Nevertheless tho prowess of the 
Persians proved too much for the undisci¬ 
plined rage of the barbarians, and they were 
overcome. Like the other tribes, they sub¬ 
mitted to the Persian yoke and became tribu¬ 
tary to the conqueror. 

After this success Cyrus rapidly overran 
the territories of nearly all those nations 
which have been described in a preceding 
chapter as provincial depeudenoies of the 
Empire. Hyrcania, Farthia, Ghoraemia, Sog* 
dinna, Arya, Sattngydia, and Gandaria, each 
in tarn fell before the resistless arms of Persia. 
As for north as the Jaxartes—on whose banks 
a town named Cyropolis for generations bore 
witness to the presence of tho conqueror— 
and ns far east as Afghanistan, and southward 
to Seistan, die Persian kiug continued his 
triumphant march, repeating iu eaoh province 
the drama of victory. At the close of the 
great campaign the whole vast region bounded 
on the north by the Jaxartes, on the east by 
the valley of the Indus, on the south by the 
deserts of Khomssan, and on tho west by die 
Caspian sea, hod been reduced to submission 
and added to the Persian dominions. 

According to die Greek historian, Arrian, 
who was Boraan prefect of Cappadocia in the 
second century of our era, the next campaign 
of Cyrus was into Gedrosin. But of this ex¬ 
pedition we have no details, and the fact of 
the conquest lins been called in question. The 
country of the Gedrosinns, however, was, in 
the times of Darius Hystaspis, a province of 
the Empire, and it must therefore have been 
added by himself or some of his predecessors, 
most likely Cyrus. Be this as it may, the 
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conquest was effected nt some time between tlie 
reign of the latter and that of Darius. 

The period assigned to these Eastern cam¬ 
paigns of Cyrus is thirteen or fourteen years. 
Perhaps during these long-coutinued wars and 
marches he roturned at intervals to his own 
capital. It is probable that the monarch spent 
many of his winters either at Ecbntana or 
Pasargadce, and thence with the opening of 
spring renewed his military operations after 
the prevalent manner of the times. Thus, 
tor a long period, by the constant occupations 
of Cyrus in the East, did Nabonadius, king 
of Babylon, secure exemption from the pun¬ 
ishment which he had provoked by his alliance 
with CitcsuB in former years. It does not 
often happen, however, that an Eastern king 
allows his wrath to cool in the case of one 
who has ontered a league against him, and so 
the vengeance of the Persian was procrasti¬ 
nated rather than extinguished. When his 
Eastern wars were ended he was already sixty 
years of age, but his ardor was not cooled, 
and lie .now found timo to Inflict on the Bab¬ 
ylonians the chastisement long due for their 
defection and disloyalty to old traditions of 
friendship. 

It wns in the year B. C. 589 that the 
Persian monarch found himself in readiness 
to proceed against ^Babylon. It will be re¬ 
membered that he wasr delayed one winter in 
Susiana, ns it has been alleged, by Hie drown¬ 
ing of the saored horses.' Here it was, at any 
rate, either by design or accident, that his 
soldiers became expert in the use of the spade 
and learned how to change the channels of 
great rivers. In the spring of the next year 
he resumed his inarch into the Babylonian 
plain, and in the course of that memorable 
summer succeeded in the complete demolition 
of Hie Empire of the Babylonians. How the 
great -city fell; how Nabonadius was cooped 
up in Borsippa; how, foreseeing the inevit¬ 
able, bo surrendered liimself and bis people 
to the conqueror, has already been fully nar¬ 
rated in the preceding pages. 1 With the cap¬ 
ture of Babylon there was an immediate rec- 

1 For an account of the capture of Babylon and 
the establishment of Persian supremaoy In Meso¬ 
potamia, Bee Book Fifth, p. 800, . 


oguition of the new order of things through¬ 
out Mesopotamia. Susiimn had been already 
subdued. Syria and Palestine passed as a 
matter of course to tbo conqueror. Sis Em¬ 
pire wns suddenly enlarged by territories 
whose aggregate area was not less than a 
quarter of a million of square miles. From 
the Indus to the Mediterranean there was no 
longer left a single state able to throw serious 
resistance or oven an interesting impediment 
in the way of the Great King. Up to this 
time in the history of the world no other had 
ruled such vast dominions. It was the sudden 
ascendency of a new family of mankind. For 
fifteen, hundred years the Semites aud Cushites 
had dominated the best parts of Western Asia 
and Africa. It was now the turn of the Ar¬ 
yans to introduce their-world-wide supremacy 
by the establishment of their first great Em¬ 
pire. This collapse of the political power of 
the Semitic race involved a great* change in 
the opinions and usages of mankind. It was 
a crisis whioh marked the downfall of an old 
system of religious faith which, variously in¬ 
flected, bad ’prevailed among the Mesopota¬ 
mian nations and in various countries whose 
people were in race-affinity with, the Chal* 
droane and Assyrians. For all this there was 
substituted anew set of doctrines and belieffa, 
in spirituality greatly superior to the old, in 
philosophy much more accordant with right 
reason. The ancient religious beliefs of Bab¬ 
ylon and Nineveh were impaled on the sword 
of Cyrus the Great and held up for a specta¬ 
cle ; and the gods of the Babylonian plain did 
a sudden and everlasting obeisance to the 
spirit of Zoroaster. 

Inside of the borders of the Empire estab¬ 
lished by the Persian king there was little left 
to engage his energies. On the extreme 
south-west the littlo state of Phoenicia neg¬ 
lected or refused to acknowledge the new or¬ 
der by sending tokens of submission. It does 
not appear, however, that the raiud of Cyrus 
was seriously disturbed by this act, which at 
the worst could occasion but little trouble. 
He had been so long accustomed to combat¬ 
ing with enemies of larger growth that he 
gave little attention to the hostile attitude as¬ 
sumed by the Phoenicians. - It was Egypt, 
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rather than Phoenicia, to which he looked ns 
the next field wotffchy of his talents and ambi¬ 
tion, and with ft viow to Aiding his* interoats 
and plans in this direction he adopted a 
measure which, to say the least, was ns much 
one of statecraft ns of religious preference. 

Thiswns the restoration to their own country 
of tho captive Jews of Babylon. For seventy 
yeara these exilen had toiled - at the public 
works in and about tho great city. In tho 
latter part of this period tho rigor of the 


come out from Jowry were now dead, but the 
enthusiasm and gratitude of their childreu 
were easily awaked at the prospect of a return 
to tho abandoned altars of their fathers; and 
tho edict of emancipation issued hy Cyrus 
was hailed with delight by the people, who, 
under the leadership of Ezra and Nehemiali, 
returned to Palestine and began the work of 
rebuilding Jerusalem. 

While the invasion of Egypt was still 
postponed by Cyrus, his attention was called 
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Babylonians had relaxed, and the servile race 
had found some favor in the eyes of their 
masters. It will he remembered that the later 
Babylonian kings had more than once con¬ 
templated restoring the Jews to their oira 
laud. This idea whs adopted—though for 
different rcnsons—by Cyrus, who perceived 
that such an act would assure the establish¬ 
ment of a friendly nation on the immediate 
borders of Egypt, and in the direct line of 
march which ho mUBt take in case of An inva¬ 
sion of that country. All but a few of the 
generation who .seventy years beforo had 


by the turbulence of certain barbarian nations 
to the other extreme of his empire. It is not 
impossible that there was that in the disposi¬ 
tion of tho king which led him to prefer cam¬ 
paigns against tho half-savage races of the 
Great Plateau rather than war with tho luxu¬ 
rious peoples of Asia Minor and the South¬ 
west. At any rate, instead of engaging in a 
war with Egypt, he began a march to the 
north-east for tho purposo of chastising the 
wild tribes of that region, who had grown in¬ 
solent by immunity. The particular people - 
to be punished wave, according to Herodotus, 
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the MassageUe, who had their haunts beyond 
the Jaxavtea; but according to Ctesias, the 
race against which the <cainpnigu was directed 
was a nation called the Derbices, dwelling 
next to India. The stories of the results of 
the war that ensued are also contradictory. 
The account of Herodotus is, that in a great 
battle with the Massaged Cyrus was at first 
victorious, but that afterwards he was defeated 
and slaiu, his body falling into the hands of 
the barbarians, by whom it was treated with 
shameful indignity. The story told by Ctesias 
Ib that the Derbices were assisted by the In¬ 
dians, who furnished them with soldiers and 
elephants. In a hard fought battle Cyrus 
was defeated and mortally wounded. In a 
second engagement, however, the Persians 
rallied, and, with the help of the Sacra, over¬ 
come the enemy and compelled them to sub¬ 
mit. All accounts agree that Cyi'us lost his 
life. As to his body, that certainly was re¬ 
covered from the foe, even if it ever fell into 
their hands; for the tomb of tho great con¬ 
queror remains at Pasargadra unto the present 
day. His reign lasted for twenty-nine years, 
his death occurring In the year B., C. 520. 
His exit from power and from the world is 
wrapped in that strange obscurity which has 
veiled the final passage of so many of the 
celebrities of history. 

The reign of Cyras the Great marked an 
epoch' in the history of 1 the ancient world. 
The transformation from pure orientalism to 
half-rational methods of government began 
from this time, aud was in some degree trace¬ 
able to the character of Cyrus. Ho was a 
man of genius, essentially warlike, little satis¬ 
fied with the vocations of peace. In courage 
and energy he was without a rival among the 
monarchs of the age ho lived in. His judg¬ 
ment was unerring, his foresight equal to any 
emergency, his humanity far above the spirit 
of his times. His conduct was frequently 
marked by charitable features, for which we 
should look in vain in many modern heroes. 
Whether in, himself, considered as general and. 
king, or in his surroundings, which, as always 
happens', were determined in their moral tone 
by his own example, he rises in character for 
above any other monarch of his own epoch, 
J/—Vol, 92 
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perhaps above any Asiatic king who ever sat 
on a throne. Tho epithet of “ Great” which 
he fairly won may be defended and reaffirmed 
before the bnr of history. 

One of the chief influences shed forth from 
the reign of Cyrus was the birth of Persian 
art. The simple but massive Btvucturcs at 
Pasargadra were among tho best fruits of that 
streugth and energy which diffused itself on 
every hand. It was the Doric era in Persian 
architecture. The added glories of the great 
palaces of tho successors of Cyrus at Persep* 
olis were but the natural growth and develop* 
meut of what was beguu at Pasargadra. 

Like a prudent kiug, Cyrus settled the 
succession in the monarchy. It was ordained 
that the crown should descend to Cambyses, 
the eldest son of the king. In this respect 
Cyras was less embarrassed thnn his successors, 1 
for he had eschewed polygamy and limited 
himself to but one wife. By her he had five 
children, two sons and three daughters.' The 
second son was named Smordis, aud to him 
tho king assigned tjm independent government 
of several provinces. In this circumstance* 
was laid the foundation of the civil and social 
broils that ensued, and of the revolution 
which finally cost his family the throne of the 
Empire. 

For no sooner was Cyrus dead and Cam- 
byses established in authority than the latter 
became jealous of his brother Smerdis to the 
extent of issuing a secret order that lie should 
be put to dealh. The blqody edict .was fill- 
filled, but all knowledge of the faefc was care¬ 
fully concealed. Only the king and a few 
confederates knew of the crime that had bean 
committed. 

Having thus freed himself from the dan¬ 
gers of rivalry, and taken Nemesis into his 
confidence, Cambyses was ready to undertake 
what his father had contemplated—the con¬ 
quest of Egypt. It was now a quarter of a 
century since Pharaoh Amasis, by his alliance 
with Creasus, had given mortal offense to Cy¬ 
rus, Blit the Lydian king was now resident 
at the capital of the Empire, and was held in 
favor with Cambyses himself; so it seemed 
malapropos to dig up a difficulty on the score of 
an extinct quarrel between Persia and Lydia- 
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The king, therefore, Bought some new occa¬ 
sion. He rent nu embassy to Egypt and made 
demands that Amasis should give him his 
daughter for a wife. The demand was com¬ 
plied with, and for ft while Cambyses thought 
himself in possession of an Egyptian princess; 
but he soon learned that ho had been made 
the viotim of a vile fraud, for the girl, after 
the manner of human nature, told him that 
she was only a princess by proxy, not being 
the (laughter of Amflris at all. That crafty 
ruler had sent on Egyptian damsel named 
Nitetis to persouato his daughter in the 
Persian palace. 

Cambyscs, however, was not displeased at 
the “outrage,” for the transaction gave him 
the very opportunity which ho sought to settle 
old scores and new grievances together. He 
accordingly began olnborato preparations for 
the invasion of Egypt. In order to secure a 
safe passage through the Syrian deserts he 
made treaties with the Arab chiefs and secured 
their friendship. He saw that iu a war with 
the Egyptians a naval armament would bo in¬ 
dispensable, and to secure this in the distant 
Mediterranean was a work of the greatest 
difficulty. Tb© king, Itowever, opened nego¬ 
tiations with the Phoenicians, whom by alter¬ 
nate threats and bribes he induced to furnish 
fleets for the desired purpose. The island of 
Cyprus was also seduced from her loyalty to 
Egypt, and led iuto a contribution of ships 
and sailors. The Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
both Ionian and fEolian, entered the league, 
and placed ft large naval force at the disposal 
of the Persian king. So, after four years of 
preparation, in. B. C. 525, Cambyses began 
his invasion. Advancing by way of the 
Mediterranean coast, ho came to Pelusium, 
where the Egyptians bad come out to con¬ 
front him. Here a decisive battle, iu which 
fifty thousand are said to have fallen, was 
fought, nud the Persians were completely vic¬ 
torious. The Egyptians beat a hurried re¬ 
treat to Memphis, and shut themselves within 
the fortifications. 

Meanwhile, the combined fleets of Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and the Greek cities had dispersed 
the Egyptian armament, so that by the time 
Cambyses appeared before Memphis the 


allied fleet had taken possession of the Nile, 
and Psfunetik, who at this juncture suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Amasis, on the throne, was 
rigorously blookaded both by land and water. 
Nevertheless the resistance was stubborn. The 
Greek mercenaries in tho pay of the Egyptians 
long and stoutly defended the city; but Per¬ 
sian persistence triumphed in the end, and the 
capital of tho Pharaohs fell into the hands 
of Cambyses. The captive Psamotik was 
treated with the usual consideration shown to 
princely prisoners, and was not, for tho time, 
wholly deprived of power. 1 

As soon as tho downfall of Egypt was 
known, tlio petty states bordering on llio Nile 
valley at mice sent in their submission. Thus 
<lid the trikes inhabiting the Libyan desert 
and the more distant colonies of Barca and 
Cyreuaica. In nil the regious immediately 
adjoining tho scene of liis recent conquests 
there was none to furnish Cambyses with 
occnsion for further war. But the passion 
which he had inherited from his father could 
not be satiated, and he began to scan tho 
horizon for new fields in which to display hie 
powers. There were in Africa at tliis time 
thieo countries besides those already subju¬ 
gated, which appeared to the Persian worthy 
of his arms. Theao were Carthage in tho 
west, the Oasis of Araun in the distant 
desert, and Ethiopia in tho south. If these 
were reduced to submission, then all Africa 
would be under the sway of Persia, as much 
ns Western and Central Asia. What hie 
father had done with the wild tribes between 
the Jaxartes and tCbomssnn, Cambyses would 
do with the nations of the unknown south¬ 
west. Three great campaigns were accord* 
ingly planned by tho conqueror; one against 
Carthage, one against tho Oasis of Amuu, 
ami the third against Ethiopia. In the prose¬ 
cution of tho first ho was thwarted at the very 
outset by an unexpected difficulty. The Phoe¬ 
nicians refused to participate in the Cartha¬ 
ginian expedition on the grounds that Car¬ 
thage was a Phoenician colony, and that they 

‘For a further account of the capture of 
Memphis by fixe Persians and the conversion of 
Egypt Into a province" of the Empire, see Book 
First, p. 71. 
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could not be expected to make war upon their 
own kinsmen and friends. Without the 
cooperation of the fleet the campaign was an 
impossibility, for uo march to such a distauce 
with the desert ou the left and the sea on the 
right, could he conducted without a constant 
resort to ships for necessary supplies. So the 
attack on Carthage had to be postponed or 
wholly given up. But the expedition against 
Amun was immediately undertaken. It will 
be remembered that this oasis wa9 the scat of 
the worship of the god Amun, held in such 
high esteem by the Thebans, and, indeed, by 
all the hierarchy of Egypt. To overthrow 
this shrine and altar, and to substitute therefor 
the rites and ceremonies of Zoroastrianism, 
seemed to Cnmbyses a necessary part of tho 
work by which Persia and Persian institutions 
should become predominant in all the world. 
Bo an army of fifty thousand men was organ* 
ized at Memphis and dispatched against 
Amun. But Amun was regardful of Ins 
ancient rights. The Libyan sands were blown 
up in a terrific storm, and the whole army 
was buried alive. Not a man was left to 
carry the news to Cambyses how nature hod 
fought for Africa. 

These checks and disasters angered rather 
than dismayed the Persian monarch. With 
the residue of his forces, he now undertook 
in person the subjugation of Ethiopia. The 
march lay across the Nubian, desert. It Was 
more serious business than the crossing of 
those Syrian wastes with which the kings of 
Western Asia were all familiar. The Persian 
had not advanced far until he began to be 
distressed by failure of provisions. Tho far¬ 
ther he went the more straitened became 
his condition. To go forward was irretrieva¬ 
ble ruin; to return was humiliation and dis¬ 
grace. Necessity turned the scale in favor of 
retreat. Without striking a blow Cambyses 
staggored back across the desert, and was glad 
to find himself again in Egypt with tho sur¬ 
vivors of his ill-advised expeditions. 

The Egyptians—especially the priests— 
were quick to see what they regarded Os the 
smens of hope in these disasters of their op¬ 
pressor. To the people the haggard king and 
his hungry forces seemed now hut an army 


of shreds* and patches. Tho gorla of Africa 
were evidently in a revival. Wherefore the 
priests proceeded to declare a new incarnation 
of Apis, and tho people, in accordance with 
immemorial usage on such occasions, broke 
forth in a jubilee. Meanwhile, political sedi¬ 
tion was at work. Psamctik himself, who 
until now had retained the government—of 
course, under direction of his conqueror—was 
detected in treasonable intrigues. The Egyp¬ 
tian princes worn mostly engaged in tho same 
dangerous business, and the priests were eager 
to sot fire to the insurrection. But tho Per¬ 
sian lion, who had come back balf-starved 
from the Nubian desert, was still at lion, and 
ho soon taught them the folly of supposing 
him an ass. Ho seized Psainetik and put 
him to death. The nobles who bad conspired 
with him were also slain. The priests wore 
scourged until their sacred backs were bloody. 
The new Apis, in all his roynl calfhoorl, was 
ordered to be brought into the presence of 
Cambyses, who ran Mm through with his 
sword. Tho festival of the incarnation was 
abolished by an edict. Every tradition of the 
hierarchy was openly insulted. Tho king tore - 
open tlio sacred sarcophagi, and handled the 
roynl mummies with as much contempt as if 
they had been pieces of decayed wood. He 
went into the holy places in the temples of 
Memphis, and made fiiccs at the image of 
Phtha. His insulted godslup was then taken 
down and burned. The Egyptians quailed be¬ 
fore tho angry monarch, whose vehement 
character they lmd underestimated, and all 
symptoms of rebellion immediately disap¬ 
peared. There is little doubt, however, that' 
tho wrath of the king was in the long run an 
impolitic as well as an un-Pereian display of 
passion, and that the subsequent disquietude 
and disloyal spirit of the Egyptians was in 
some degree traceable to the severity with 
which their first foolish defection was visited. 
For a series of. years, however, all spirit of 
resistance disappeared, and Egypt, without 
complaint,, assumed a provincial position in 
the great Empire. 

As Boon as quiet was completely restored 
bn tho Nile, Cambyses, in the year Ik C. 022, 
Bet out on his return to Persia. ' He had pro- 
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ceeded as far as Syria when the most startling must be an impostor; but lie could not be de- 
news reached him from his own capital. A nounced as such without betraying tlje crime 
herald suddenly dusked into the camp and of the king. Even should Cambyses now 
made open proclamation that Cambyses was proclaim the truth, he would not be believed; 
dethroned, and demanded submission of all for his assertion would be accepted as the fic- 
loyal Persians to Smordis, the king, the son tion and lie of a falling coward. It was sug- 
of Cyrus. For the moment Cambysea was gested by Proxaspes that the impostor was ft 


C4MBYSE8 KILLS THE APIS. 

. Drawn by II. Vogol. 

utterly confounded, not knowing whether his certain Goraates, a Magus, to whoso brother 
brother was really alive or whether another Cambyses, in departing for Egypt, lmd corn- 

had assumed liis character. It happened, mitted the government of his palace—and 

however, that Prexnspes, the Persian noble- this conjecture proved to bo correct; hut it 

man to whom the assassination of Smerdis liad availed the king nothing who or what he was 

been intrusted years hoforo, was with the who had seized his throne. In the sore dis¬ 
array, and by him the king was reassured that tress and. desperation of the cose, the Persian 

the perfidious deed had really been nccom- king, with the rash impetuosity of his nature, 

pUshcd. He who now impersonated Smerdis- determined to put himsolf beyond the reach 

*■ 
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of conspirators. Ho drew liis sword and 
plunged it into his side. The wound wns 
mortal, and in a few days he expired. The 
silent Nemesis hud settled her account. 

The character of Cambyscs is strongly con¬ 
trasted with that of his father. The latter 
preserved to his death the confidence of his 
army and country. The former wns never 
entirely secure with cither. His unsuccessful 
campaigns in Africa tarnished his reputation 
os a general, and the loyalty of his troops 
in the' hour of tire great crisis may well be 
doubted. He was' subject to extremes of 
passion, and when aroused was capable of any 
oruolty. In his private life he is represented 
to have been of a cold and haughty temper, 
little conduoive of personal esteem. His 
name, moreover, is stained with the practice 
of revolting vices and the perpetration of 
dark crimes. Under the influence of a vile 
pnesion he married his own sister, and ho pro¬ 
cured liis brother's assassination. In the Per-- 
sian inscriptions he is described by epithets 
indicating, the low esteem in which ho was 
hold by his countrymen. Nor were the Greek 
historians more careful of his memory. He 
remaiuod true to the national religion, and it 
iB believed that an element in liis despair was 
the belief that both his army and his country¬ 
men at large were infected with the vices of 
Mugism to the-extent of making hopeless ony . 
stv dgglo which ho might make to dethrone the 
usurper Gomatos. 

To the impostor the death-of the king was 
so far all that could be desired. That evont 
freed himself from the greatest, but not the 
only, peril which confronted him. Ho still 
had a difflci It and dangerous part to play. 
There was the liaLility to detection. There 
were his mutilated ears; for Cyrus the Great 
bud cut off those members for the perpetration 
of a crime. Thore was the religious im¬ 
broglio; for ho was the tool of the Magiaus, 
who through him hoped to secure in Persia, 
ns they had done in Media, the establishment 
of a system, in which there was some chance 
for a priesthood to display itself. This fea¬ 
ture of the usurpation had to be kept well in 
the background, both by the managers and 
the beneficiary; for it was not safe for either 


to do more than chuckle in private over the 
prospect of a religious revolution. 

Under conditions such as these, conspira¬ 
tors generally adopt the ruse of advancing 
some popular measure which shall distract at¬ 
tention from the real purposes to ho promoted. 
Gomutes and his Magiun counselors accord¬ 
ingly began their government by issuing 
edicts for the remission of nil tributes and 
military service for the space of throe years. 
These wore measures cnlcnluted to give great 
satisfaction, especially in the provinces, wliero 
tho danger of insurrection was to be most ap¬ 
prehended, As a second step in tho direction 
of allaying discontent, the Pseudo-Ssierdis— 
for by that name is ho generally known—took 
to wife oil the widows of Camkyses. This s 
was a popular but dangerous proceeding, for 
some of these ex-wives of the late king—cer¬ 
tainly Atossa—were acquainted with the real 
Smcrdis, nucj might therefore be expected to 
reveal the imposture. To prevent this a new 
rule was adopted for the harem by which the 
inmates, who had hitherto associated freely 
within tho Gynrocoum, wore now isolated, 
each being strictly ordered to remain In her 
own apartments. All communication, both 
within and without, was, as to tho women of 
the seraglio, positively interdicted. By these 
measures the conspirators hoped to trammel 
up the consequences of tho audacious business 
which they had in hand. 

It is, however, iu the nature of crime to 
betray itself. Brief immunity gives a longer 
reiu. Gomutes, encouraged by temporary 
success and instigated by the impatient Ma- 
ginns, Soon set about the work of the religious 
revolution. He ordered the temples of the 
Zoroostrians to be destroyed and their rites to 
be discontinued. Everywhere the Magi ap¬ 
peared as the representatives of religion. The 
adherents of the old system were for the 
time overawed. In Media the change was, 
of course, aaceptod with favor, ancl in the 
provinces with indifference. What to them 
wns a change from Ahurft-Mazdfio Jo the, gods 
of Sun, Earth, Water, and Air? As for 
them their own local altars and petty deities 
had been abolished long ago; so the war of 
the great gods worshiped by conquerors con* ■ 
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cerncd them not tit nil. Only in Persia was 
there danger of insurrection against the meas¬ 
ures which Gomates advanced with ever- 
increasing boldness. 

Meanwhile suspicions begnu to be Mown 
abroad. There were many Who recalled the 
dying declarations of Cunihyses to the effect 
that the self-asserting Smerdis was an impos¬ 
tor. The sudden change in tho maungemont 
of the seraglio, and more particularly the se¬ 
clusion of the king himself, who neither wcut 
beyond the palace walls or permitted liimsolf 
to be seen within them, added to the growing 
belief that all was not well with the state. 
In the minds. of alL those who were faithful 
to Zoraustriaimm there was still greater cause 
for suspicion in the religious treason of the 
secreted monarch, which was such as no true 
Achcemenian ever could have been guilty of. 
Still the unseen beast might be a lion, and 
for a while rebellion smouldered. 

After a season, however, rumor spread her 
wings. There were inutteriugs in various 
quarters portending nil outbreak. At first 
these were suppressed, and a few leaders ot 
discontent were put to death. Soon, however, 
the " Seven Princes” of the Empire took secret 
counsel regarding th^ condition of affairs, and 
it was resolved that the impo9tor in the 
palace should be overthrown at all hazards. 
As a Leader of the daring business Darius, 
one of the Princes,- son of Hystaapes, who 
w&s a Persian noble of liueal descent from 
Achtemones, was chosen. He had himself— 
if we trust his great inscription ou the rocks 
of Bohistun—a clear, even indisputable title 
to the crown in case of the failure of the line 
of Cyrus. Even in die life-time of that king 
Darius had hoen recognized ns of the blood 
royal, and had been under suspicion of enter¬ 
taining designs on the crown. Now that 
Smerdis was killed and Carabysea had killed 
himself, there was an open road for a legiti¬ 
mate Achreuieuitui to the throne of the 
Empire. 

On arriving at the capital Darius beenmo 
the soul of the conspiracy. He nud his fel¬ 
lows organized a select band, and were on the 
eve of assaulting the palace when Gomates 
took the alarm and fled. Ho was pursued to 


Sictachotes, in Media, where he had taken 
refuge in a fort. This was entered by Darius 
and his followers, and the impostor was 3ui> 
rounded mid slain. A number of his ailhe- 
reuts, who had sought refuge with him in the 
fort, shared his fate. The hear! of the usurper, 
with the indisputable proof of his pernicious 
career written in the stumps of Ins ears, was 
cut off and homo away by the insurgents, 
who exhibited it everywhere ns at once the 
causo and the justification of their bloocly 
deed. There was a genoral uprising, und each 
one felt warranted in cutting down the first 
Magus whom ho met. Until nightfall there 
was a massacre, hut the destruction of life 
was not renewed on the morrow. An edict 
wus, however, Issued that henceforth the anni¬ 
versary of the death of Gomates should be 
observed as a solemn festival, during wliioh 
none of the Maginn caste should venture 
forth under penalty of losing his life. 

Darius ascended the throne without oppo¬ 
sition. He took care to claim the Aclirorae- 
nian descent, and thus seoured himself against 
any hostility on the part of zealous adherents 
of the house of Cyrus.' In entering upon his 
reign Homo additional guarantees of good gov¬ 
ernment were given, though these were merely 
concessions of privileges and prerogatives to 
the great princes who had recently helped him 
to the throne. Among these pledges was that 
which gave to each prince tho unrestricted 
right to enter the palace and have interviews 
with the ldug. Another stipulation whs that 
the royal wives should henceforth be chosen 
from the families of the Seven Princes, and 
from them only. In addition to these guar¬ 
antees it wns specially conceded to OtaueB, one 
of the princes, that he und his successor at 
the head of his house should be exempt from 
kingly interference, and should be annually 
honored with a present from liis sovereign. 

The bottom principles in the recent civil 
broils in Persia lmd been essentially religious. 
To this subject the new monarch at once turned 
his attention. The Zoronstrian temples were 
rebuilt and the old rites reinstituted. In pro¬ 
portion as favor was thus shown to the ancient 
faith the innovations of Maginn were oarqfnlly 
eradicated. The -general policy of Gyrus wmj 
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adopted in the government, uiul tlie impression 
was thus sought to be made that the revo¬ 
lution was really a restitution of the old 
rdgime. 

During the reign of the Pscudo-Smerdis the 
Jews of the West had lmd trouble. The re¬ 
building of their ancient temple, which had 
been begun under the edict of Cyrus, had, on 
the petition of tho Samaritans, been ordered 
to cease. After the accession of Darius the 
enemies of the Jewish people attempted to 
secure a continuance of the injunction, hut 
the king not only renewed the concessions 
made by Cyrus but actually opened the royal 
store-houses to ftirnish tho means for the com¬ 
pletion of the work in Jewry. 

The religious attitude of Darias was at 
once his strength and liis weakness. In Per¬ 
sia Proper the actions of tho king in suppress¬ 
ing Mngism met with general favor, and the 
same was true in Bnctria and the north-east. 
But in other parts of tho Empire, especially 
in Media, the reverse was true. In countries 
where Magiam had come to bo preferred to 
the doctrines of Zoroaster, there was profound 
though Bilent hostility to the religious revolu¬ 
tion. In this the seeds of discontent wore 
plentiful. The oircumBtonoes, moreover, un¬ 
der which Darius had obtained the crown 
wore such ns to suggest the possibility of 
other successful conspiracies. In the distant 
parts of tlie Empire the full force of tho im¬ 
posture of Gomates, and the ftill justice of 
the Seven Princes in rebelling against him, 
would not be felt, and Darius would be re¬ 
garded merely as an insurgent who had won 
the throne by audacity. The rolraposition 
of tribute and of military service by the new 
king—things necessary to an actual, but not 
necessary to a factitious, monarch—tended to 
disaffection. 

AH these reasons, and others, combined to 
launch Darius and his government on n sea 
of troubles. Almost immediately after the 
new rdgime, was established a series of rebel¬ 
lions broke out, which rolled wave after wave 
through well-nigh the whole extent of the 
Empire, and involved in their suppression the 
persistent effbrts of the king for a period of 
six years. Even the home government was 


shaken by a revolt, which was, however, 
easily rpiioted by force. 

The most serious of tho insurrections were 
in Susiana, Babylonia, Media, Assyria, Ar¬ 
menia, Pnrfchm, Hyrranin, Mnrgiana, Sugurtia, 
and Sacia. In all of these countries rebellion 
followed rebellion liko n succession of explo¬ 
sions, and at times much more than half of 
the entire Persian dominions were in revolt. 
If Darius had been a prince subject to alarms, 
or if he had been wanting in expedients 
backed by great persistence, he would, in all 
probability, have been overwhelmed. But he 
faced his insurgent provinces with true cour¬ 
age, and ultimately showed himself tlie muster. 

The rebellions in Susiana and Babylonia 
broke out at about the same time. Rightly 
judging the Babylonian insurrection to be the 
more important, the king at once proceeded 
to put down tho rebels in that country. 
They were led by ft certain Nebuchadnezzar, 
who showed himself as tlie son of Nabonadius, 
the last king of Babylon. Under the prestige 
of a great name, the insurgent hoped to 
throw off the Persian yoke and reestablish 
the independence of- his country. An army 
was* organized under his lead and advanced to 
the Babylonian frontier on the Tigria. Here 
Darius found his rebellious subjects posted on 
the river hank, the stream defended by their 
boats. But the king crossed in their faces 
and drove them away In n rout. He pursued 
Nebuchadnezzar in tlie direction of Babylon. 
Tho latter made another stand on the Eu¬ 
phrates, but was again defeated and driven 
with the remnant of his forces into the capi¬ 
tal. .The oily was soon surrendered and the 
rebellion ended. The specter who ORlled 
himself Nebuchadnezzar tvas taken and put 
to death. . 

On his departure in person against the in¬ 
surgent army in-Babylonia, Darius had dis¬ 
patched a, part of his forces to suppress the re¬ 
volt in Susiana. These had already achieved 
some successes before news came of the king's 
victories pvdr the Babylonians. Tlie Susl* 
auian rebellion had been instigated by an 
aspirant named Atrines, who nlsn claimed 
royal honors and purposed' the reestablishment 
of the old monarchy. But this ambitious 
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leader was overthrow and captured by the 
troops sent against him. He was sent to 
Darius, now marching in person ngaiust the 
SuuianianB, and by Mm me put to death. A 
new rebel, however, took his place, with even 
more lofty pretensions. Ho called himself 
Martcs, and Imd it given out that he was a 
descendant of the ancient kings. His pre¬ 
tensions were soon extinguished; for the kiug 
was now free IVom the peril of the Babylonian 
revolt, and Murtes was seized by the Susi- 
Bnians, terrified at the approach of their sov¬ 
ereign, and by them was put to death before 
the king’s arrival. 

. Meanwhile,da tho North, the three great 
states of Media, Assyria, and Armenia had 
revolted,' and were making common cause 
against Darius. At the head of the rebellion 
was Xnthritcs, a Medc, who was proclaimed 
king, He, like the other insurgents of his 
time, claimed royal descent, representing him¬ 
self as a great-grandson of Cynxares. Hia 
claim was recognized not only by the Medea, 
b\it also by the Assyrians and Armenians, 
who acknowledged him as their sovereign. 
Here, then, was an affair of the most alarm¬ 
ing proportions. 

Darius now established his court at Baby¬ 
lon. Thence he sent forth his generals to 
test the Btrongth of his antagonist. The main 
army whs put under the command of Hy- 
Uarucs, one of tjie Princes who had helped 
Darius to the throne. He advanced iuto 
Media, while Dad ruses, with another division, 
was sent against the Armenians, and Voiuises 
against tho Assyrians. AIL three armies had 
hard battles with the insurrectionists, and in 
Borne of the engagements the forces of tho 
king wero worsted; but the rebels were finally 
and completely subdued. Xathrites fled 
towards Parthin, but was takon nnd brought 
to Ecbntnna, where Darius had him dread¬ 
fully mutilated and chained to the door-posts 
of the palace. After Horae days of Buffering 
he was crucified., The whole North was 
speedily overrun by the king’s armies and 
taught the bitter lesson of experience. 

Tho revolts in Perthia, Hyreonia, and 
Sagartia were less important and were easily 
quelled. The terror excited by the Great 


King’s successes and by the severe measures 
adopted by him against those who defied his 
authority, was borne on the wings of Rumor, 
and was of itself sufficient in moat instances 
to deter the tempted from the rashness of re¬ 
bellion. In oue instance there was a domestic 
insurrection. While Darius was absent in 
Pnrtliia, another impostor, a, second Smerdia 
redivivus, oppeared nnd claimed the throne. 
Tho remnant of tho Magi wore ready for any 
thiug. A party of adherents gathered around 
the pretender, who took the field and en¬ 
deavored to win by force as well as fraud. 
But he was soon overwhelmed by the Persian 
army, which could not he seduced from its 
' loyalty, nnd was captured, and crucified. 

While these events were talciug place in Per¬ 
rin, a second rebellion had broken out in 
Babylonia. A certain Arncus who, like the 
preceding impostor, styled himself '* Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, son of Nabonadius,” raised the 
standard of revolt, and gathered around him 
tho malcontents of the kingdom. A forcB 
was sent against him by Darius, and he Was 
soon taken and put to death. With his over¬ 
throw there seems to have been an end of 
turbulence, and the king found, for tho first 
time since his accession, an opportunity to 
turn Mb attention to other matters, not, how¬ 
ever, until he had compassed the killing of 
the governor of Sardis for some disloyal con¬ 
duct, and procured the death, of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh for daring to put his image on the 
coins of the Empire. 

The monarch, ns soon as quiet was every¬ 
where restored, gavo himself to grave ques¬ 
tions of statecraft.’ Tho occurrence of rebel¬ 
lions and the heterogeneous character of the 
nations composing the Empire, led him to 
consider the feasibility of reconstructing the 
whole frame of government, to tho end that 
tranquillity might henceforth be the rule and 
revolt the exception in the history of Ilia 
country.' 

The first object proposed by Darius wtia 
the establishment of uniformity throughout 
the Empire by tlie institution of a govern¬ 
ment by satrapies. The satrapy was either a 
certain district specially organized as a pro¬ 
vincial department, or one of tlie many petty 
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Btates over which tlie new order was extended. 
The governor, or satrap, with his attendant 
officers, was in every case to hold a like rela¬ 
tion to his sovereign, hut the people over 
whom he ruled were permitted to retain tlieir 
local institutions of language, law, and cus¬ 
tom. The satrap was in all cnses appointed 
by the king, and was removable at his pleasure: 
He wus charged with the collection of the 
taxes, the maintenance of order, and the ad¬ 
ministration of the laws. He was the repre¬ 
sentative of the sovereign, and might insti¬ 
tute—indeed was expected to institute—a 
court similar to that of the Empire, but less 
elaborate. The satrap had his retinue of 
councilors, oumioh9, guards, and servants. He 
had his harem organized and managed after 
the example set by the king. He had his 
oourt ceremonial aad edicts, all intended to 
do locally and on a small scale what the Great 
King did with pomp and pageantry. The . 
office was-one which in its very nature was 
subjeot to the grossest abuses. Since the 
chief duty of the satrap was to colleot and 
forward to his master certain revenues and* 
tributes, and since, that done, the king was 
not likely to look carefully into the matter of 
assessments and taxes, a vast opportunity was 
given for peculation, and most of the satraps 
availed themselves thereof to heap up enor- 
mouB treasure. Neither the property nor the 
honor of the provincials had any guaranty 
against the rapacity of the local governors. 

The hardships to which the people of the 
satrapies were subject were increased by 
the military system whioh was adopted. The 
array of die Empire wtis composed almost 
exclusively of Medes and Persians. The 
troops were quartered at various places in the 
satrapies, each fort and stronghold being thus 
occupied by a foreign soldiery, who cared ! 
nothing for the locality in which they were 
established. The number of satrapies' into 
which the Empire was divided varied at dif¬ 
ferent times from twenty to thirty. In a few 
instances, as in Cilicia, Paphlagonia, and 
Phoenicia, the native rulers of the country 
were retained os a kind of concession to the 
old system, or perhapB a necessary compromise 
with the spirit of the people. 


As to Persia Proper, her condition was 
exceptional. Over her no governor was ap¬ 
pointed. The home kingdom was under tlie 
immediate jurisdiction of tin; king. Nor were 
any regular taxes assessed aguiust the people 
of Persia; they, on the contrary, making 
voluntary contributions when the king passed 
through the country. 

One of the principal advantages derived 
from tlie now order was the substitution of a 
system of regular taxation for the method of 
special levies and contributions which had 
hitherto prevailed. The aggregate amount 
obtained under the now rtghne was, from the 
system introduced in the assessments and col¬ 
lections, much greater than the sums derived 
from the old manner of special levy. The 
annual amount assessed to each satrapy va¬ 
ried according to the wealth and the charac¬ 
ter of the produotious of tlie province. Tho 
poorer satrapies paid au annual tribute of a 
little over two hundred thousand dollars. The 
hotter class were assessed to the extent of 
about a million aud n-quarter dollars; while 
the richest—‘‘Indie—was obliged to pay *»» 
much os five million dollars annually! Some¬ 
times the levy was made m kind. Egypt was 
assessed to ho paid in corn; Media, in mules, 
sheep, and horses; and Babylonia was, at least 
in one Instance, required to meet a levy of 
five hundred boy eunuchs! 

The chief danger to which the satrapia) 
government was exposed was, of course, the 
liability of treason and conspiracy on the part 
of the governor. The avoidance of this poril 
seems to have received a large share of the 
king’s attention. Tho difficulty was met by 
the establishment of a'system of checks among 
the royal officers. Of these there were three 
in each' satrapy directly amenable to the 
king. These were the satrap himself, the 
military commandant of the district, and tlie 
secretary. Tlie first was the administrative 
officer of the government; tlie second was re¬ 
sponsible for his division of tho army; and 
thie duty of the third was to keep the mon¬ 
arch constantly informed of tho state of affairs 
in the provinces. He was called the ** King's 
Eye” and the V King’s Ear,” and it was, not 
the smallest part of his work to see and hear 
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the first indications of disloyalty on the part 
of his fellow-officials, the governor and the 
commandant. It will readily he seen that 
officers thus ohecked and watched at every 
turn would have but a small margin of op¬ 
portunity for plotting mischief against the 
state. 

Besides this counterpoise and purposely- 
contrived jealousy of the provincial officers, 
the king sent annually into ench satrapy a 
trusted legate of his own, armed with power 
and accompanied by a sufficient number of 
troops to revolutionize the local government 
should he detect therein any thing inimical 
to the king’s majesty. Iu addition even to 
this safeguard, and as if to make assurance 
doubly sura, the satrapial officers, that is, the 
three principals in the government, were ap¬ 
pointed, as far as practicable, from the king’s 
own kinsmen, and were generally intermarried 
with the daughters of the princely houses of 
the Empire. 

Another measure instituted by Dnriua, 
having direct reference to his scheme of gov¬ 
ernment, was the establishment of post-houses 
and post-roads between the different parts of 
the Empire and the capital. The stations 
were founded at a distance from eaoh other 
equal to the space which a horse was estimated 
to be able to travel at full gallop without 
breaking. At each post was placed a relay 
of couriers aud swift steeds, by which a mes¬ 
sage could be transmitted, even from remote 
provinces, almost on the wings of the wind. 

Mention should also be made of the system 
of coinage instituted by tho Groat King, 
His name of Darius has furnished to the vo¬ 
cabulary of the world the term Dario, given 
to the coins of the Empire. The gold darks 
weighed one hundred and twenty-four grains 
Troy, and the silver, two hundred and thirty 
grains. The value of tho first, therefore, was a 
little over five dollars, nnd of the second about 
sixty cents. Thus was the second period iu 
the reign of Darius devoted to the promotion 
cf peace and stable government, ns the first 
bad boon to the suppression of rebellion. 

After nine years devoted thus to affaire of 
fltute, the king again, in B. C. 507, took up 
arms, this time for the enlargement of his 


territories. It will be remembered that Cyrus 
had extended by conquest the eastern boi> 
dexvj of the Empire to the valley of the Indus. 
The ambition of Darina now contemplated the 
addition of both the Punjab and Sinde to his 
dominions. He accordingly undertook in per¬ 
son tho reduction of the gorgeous East. The 
expedition was entirely successful, aud a vast 
region, rivaling the valley of the Nile in fer¬ 
tility and the Sacramento iu auriferous de¬ 
posits, was added to tho kingdoms won by liia 
great predecessor. Having thus reached a 
natural bnrrior on the east, tlio frozen regions 
on tho north, the sea on the south, there 
remained for tho arms of Persia no other 
passage to feme than tho gateway of the West. 

There lay the Hellespont, across which the 
shores of Europe were easily discerned with 
the naked eye. All Aria Minor was now ad 
iutegral part of the Empire. The Persian 
banner was thus advanced to the coast lino of 
the ADgeau. Now came, too, the episode of 
Democedes, the Greek physician, who, taken 
prisoner at Sardis, had been sent as a slave to 
Susa. There he attracted the attention of 
Darius, whose crippled foot he healed. After¬ 
wards he cured the queen, Atossa, and by her 
intercession was permitted under a Persian 
escort to depart to bis own country. Thus 
was brought back to Darius full accounts of 
the countries as far west as Italy. The king’s 
mind was inflamed with the prospect, and he 
would have immediately sot out for a Euro¬ 
pean invasion but for the presence in the far 
North-wost of that nnoient scourge, tho Scyth¬ 
ians. He felt it necessary, or at any rate 
desirable, to overawe this savage race before 
undertaking a work so vast ns that which he 
contemplated in the West. Accordingly he 
organized on expedition against the Soyths. 

He crossed tho Euxino; penetrated Thrace; 
passed the Danube; traversed a vast area of 
country; struck terror into the barbarians 
rather by numbers and display than by battle, 
and returned iu safety to his capital. In re¬ 
turning, however, he loft in Thrace a division 
of eighty thousand men under the command 
of Megahazus, with orders to subdue that 
oountry to the authority of Persia. The gen¬ 
eral was successful in the discharge of his 
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duty, and carried his conquest from the Pro¬ 
pontis to the borders of Macedonia. An 
embassy was sont into the latter country to 
demand earth and water, the usual tokens of 
submission, and Amyntas, the king, acceding 
to the request, became a vassal of Persia. 
Alexander the Great will hereafter avenge 
the humiliation of his country.—Thus was 
gained an Asiatic foothold on the f-oil of 
Europe. 

After his return to Susa, Darius dismissed 
for n while his designs of conquest in the 
West, and gave himself to the work of adorn¬ 
ing his capital. While engaged in this work, 
however, news came of a revolt which was the 
immediate precursor of one of the most heroic 
episodes in the history of the world. The Greek 
towns of the Ionian and riColian confederacies 
along the coasts of Asia Minor had, in common 
with the rest of the world, fnlleu under the dom¬ 
ination of Persian governors. These rulers were 
generally despotic and odious to the people. 
They were regarded as foreign tyrants, and 
wore associated in the public mind with Darius 
and his government: they were a part of it. 

At this time the governor of Miletus was 
Histiraus, who had accompanied the king on 
his Soythian campaign. He it was who had 
guarded the bridge over the Danube unheeding 
the solicitations of treason, and had thus se¬ 
cured for Ins master those distant parts. With 
some of the Persian governors, however, he 
had quarreled, and, being wronged by them, 
took sides with the anti-Persian party in the 
■city. His son-in-law, Aristagoras, also a 
prominent leader in Miletus, advanced the 
daring project of throwing off the Persian 
yoke. The Ionian and ASolian cities wore in¬ 
duced to join in the enterprise. An embassy 
was sent to Athens as the mother city of 
Miletus, and slie promised to her sorrow to 
furnish a contingent of twenty ships, Erctria 
was also solicited, and agreed to furnish five 
•ships. Only the austere Sparta would promise 
nothing. 

Aristagoras returned to Miletus, and in a 
jshorfc’ tune it was determined to strike out 
boldly and attack Sardis, the capital of Asia- 
Minor. With singular audacity the Greeks 
prnreeded against the city and took it at the 


first onset. Artaphemes shut himself up in 
the citadel. The assailants began to plunder 
the accumulated treasures, especially those at 
the shrine of Apollo. A fire broke out, and 
the greater part of the city was laid in ashes. 
The news of the daring exploit spread every¬ 
where, and a general uprising, which would 
have been impossible in any other than a com¬ 
munity of Greeks, followed along the whole 
const. 

It was, however, a deed of rashness rather 
than bravery. Daring hurried his forces to 
the West, and the petty principalities gave 
way before vindictive leadership and weight 
of numbers. Gyps, which had been gained 
by the Greeks, was retaken. The Cnrians 
were overcome after a bravo resistance. One 
after another the Ionian end ADolian towns 
went down before the onslaughts of the Per¬ 
sians. Aristagoras took to flight. Miletus 
was the last, as she had been the first, of the 
rebel cities. She made a stubborn defense. 
The remnants of the Greek armaments as¬ 
sembled to her aid, but were defeated by the 
Persian fleet. The city fell. Her people 
were seized and carried away to the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. What might, under saga¬ 
cious and unwavering leadership, have been a 
permanent recovery of independence by the 
Asiatic Greeks, had ended in smoke and 
yapor. Besides, there were the insults of 
Athena and Eretria still to bq avenged by a 
king whose memory rarely failed him in such 
matte re. For fear, however, that vengeance 
might slumber, a secretary was employed to 
repeat each morning in the monarch’s ear, 
"Sire, remember Athens." 

The king remembered Athens. Determin¬ 
ing to proceed at once against that city, he 
appointed Mardonius, -his son-in-law, com¬ 
mander of the expedition, which was to press 
forward by way of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly into Greece. As a measure prepara¬ 
tory to the campaign, and designed to secure 
beyond all contingency the loyalty <4 the 
Greek towns on the Asiatio coaSfc. Darius 
now granted to these that very freedom foi 
which they had fought in the recent revolt, 
dismissed the tyrants which had oppressed 
them, and conceded to them the right of 
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democratic government. For the king know 
well that suck n measure would give employ¬ 
ment to the factious temper of the Greek 
leaders In Ionia and JEolia, and distract their 
attention wholly from tho affairs of their 
countrymen in tlie West. 

As soon as this change in the government 
of the coast towus lind been effected, Mardonius 
began his advance through Thrace. At first, 
opposition melted before him. Theses, with 
its rich mines, was taken. Macedonia was 
obliged to acknowledge her tributary relation 
to the Empire. Every thing seemed to indi¬ 
cate the speedy reduction of the whole country 
to complete submission. But while the Per¬ 
sian fleet was rounding Mount Athos a violent 
storm arose and sent three hundred triremes 
and twenty thousand soldiers to the bottom. 
This disaster was immediately followed by a 
successful ouset made by tho Brygi, a tribe of 
Thracians dwelling between tho Strymon and 
the Axius. These half-barbarians fell upon 
the Persian Innd forces by night, killing many 
and wounding the general. But the veteran 
Mardonius, by no means dismayed, followed 
his assailants and compelled them to submit. 
Tho injury done to tho fleet, however, wits so 
great that the main object of the expedition 
had to bo abandoned: the Persians retreated 
into Thrace and tlience into Asia Minor. 

Still Darius romeinborod Athens. Within 
two years a second great army was organized 
end put under command of Datis and Arta- 
phornes. In B. C. 400 thoy set out to ac¬ 
complish what Mardonius had failed to do. 
Avoiding the dangerous route hy way of 
the promontory of Athos, the expedition 
sailed directly across the Aegean, and passing 
through the Cyclades came at ouce upon the 
objects of its vengeance. Eretrin was taken 
and leveled to the ground. Then came the 
turu of Athens. Meanwhile, Miltiiules, gov¬ 
ernor of the Thracian Ohersoneaua, who had 
accompanied Darius on his expedition against 
the Scythians, and afterwards broken with 
the king by taking Bides with tho revolted 
Ionian cities, was chosen, with nine other 
polemarclis, to protect Athena against the 
I ersinne. With great skill he gained over 
his colleagues to agree to a battle. The plain 


of Marathon was selected, and hero where the 
mountains look on the son was fought that 
first battle that gave freedom and immortality 
to the Greek race. Tho Persians, notwith¬ 
standing they outnumbered the Greeks ten to 
one, having two hundred thousand men, while 
their opponents could muster but twenty thou¬ 
sand, were disastrously beaten and hurled back 
in a broken rout upon Asia.' 

Still Darius remembered Athens. He im¬ 
mediately began preparations on a gignntio 
scale for subjugation of the audacious 
Greeks. For three years the whole energies 
of the Empire were devoted to the organiza¬ 
tion and equipment of a force sufficiently 
great to overwhelm hot only Greece but the 
whole of Europe. Never before in history 
had such stupendous measures boon taken to 
secure tho subjugation of a belligerent people. 
When, however, the preparations were nearly 
completed, a revolt broke out in Egypt, and 
the attention of tho Persian king wns thus 
for the time distracted by the necessities of a 
double field of war. His energies, however, 
rose -with the emergency. Ho determined to 
lead ono army in person, and send tho other 
under trusted generals to put down all opposi¬ 
tion. But on the eve of these great move¬ 
ments, th3 king, in tho sixty-third year of his 
age and tho thirty-sixth of his reign, fell sick 
and died; and the unfinished work of revenge 
and subjugation was left to Xerxes, his son 
and successor on tho throne of tlie Empire. 
TIiub ended the career of Darius Hys]ui9tis, 
noted both in peace and war ns one of tho 
greatest sovereigns of tho ancient world. 

Xkrxks was not the king’s eldest son, but 
Artabazanos, tho eldest, wns not “born in 
tho purple,” 3 and so the crown descended to 
Xerxes, tho sou of Atossu, ho being born 

1 It is deemed best to reserve the full account 
of tho Grieco-Porsiun warn for tho following Book, 
devoted to tho History of Greece. It is believed 
that tho more plentiful sou roes of information ac¬ 
cessible from tho Greok side of tho conflict, mid 
indeed every circumstance woulcl'indieuto that the 
fuller narrative of tlie great almgglo should bo 
recited from the Athenian point of view. 

3,1 Bom in the purple ” signifies. In tho civil 
polity of ancient Persia, that the prince to whom 
the phrase is applied was bom after his father's 
accession to the throne. 
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after hte father acceded to the throne. The 
new sovereign was not slow to take up and 
prosecute his father’s unfinished work. His 
preference, however, was to punish Egypt 
rather tlinn to conquer Greece. It is not im¬ 
possible that, if left to himself, he would have 
abandoned the Grecian war altogether; but 
kiB advisers soon brought him to see that sheer 
political necessity and a decent respect for the 
honor of his country required him to subjugate 
the impudeut states of Greece. So it was de¬ 
termined to carry forward with all dispatch 
the purposes of Darius. 

Iu tli© mean tamo, however, in B. C. 485, 
a rovolt broke out in the province of Bab¬ 
ylonia, which had to be suppressed before 
even Egypt could be reduced to submission. 
Zopyrus, the Babylonian satrap, in attempting 
to maintain order, was overthrown and killed 
by the insurgent populace; hut Megabyzus, 
his son, was Boon restored to authority, and 
Babylon paid 'the penalty by suffering it sack 
and the plunder of her great temple. The 
^fcing, ns soon ns this insurrection was disposed 
of, proceeded into Egypt and quickly over¬ 
threw his rebellious subjects, punishing the 
leaders and increasing the tribute of the 
country. This being accomplished, he at last 
found himself ready to proceed against the 
Greeks. 

It required four years of preparation, 
however, before every thing was deemed iu 
readiness for the invasion. The Mures of 
tho preceding expeditions hod forewarned the 
Persian against tho dangers that hod precipi¬ 
tated them. It was seen that a sufficient 
force could not bo convoyed directly across 
tho iEgean. Xorxcs must rely upon his army 
rather than his navy, and yet the latter would 
be necessary in full force. A land march 
around the long const line of Thrace and 
Macedonia would he the only feasible method 
of pouring Persia upon Greece in overwhelm¬ 
ing power. So this route wns chosen. All 
tho satraps of tho Empire were ordered to 
prepare their contingents of men and ships, 
and were stimulated by promises of immense 
rewards to them who sent to the rendezvous 
tho finest and best armed quotas of troops. 

To the states on the coast was committed 


the work of equipping tlio navy, which was to 
consist of one thousand two hundred triremes 
and three thousnml galleys of smaller size. 
Storehouses Were established on the proposed 
line of march, and these were filled with un¬ 
told supplies of corn. Still greater in magni¬ 
tude was the work of cutting in twain with a 
sliip-caual the isthmus which held Mount 
Athos to the mainland, which enterprise was 
deemed essential to the passage of the ships 
from the Strymonio into the Signitic gulf. 
Besides this, the Hellespont was to he again 
spanned with a bridge of boats, as it had 
been by Darius in his campaign against the 
Scytlis. The bridge of Xerxes, however, was 
much greater than that built by his father. 
It was built double—that is, of two rows of 
boats, over which was laid the immense wooden 
structure of the bridge proper. Tho whole 
wns covered with earth and brush-wood, form¬ 
ing a solid causeway from shore to shore, de¬ 
fended ou each side by bulwarks. When the 
work was nearly completed a Btoim arose, 
broke the cables, and swept the structure 
away. For this piece of inefficiency on tho 
part jf tho builders and of impudenco on the 
part of the elements, tho former were put to 
death and the latter, iu their representative! 
the sea, were properly scourged. . 

At Inst, in the spring of 481 B. 0., the 
march began. Forty-nine nations were mar¬ 
shaled under their respective banners. Tho 
army numbered eighteen hundred thousand 
men I Of these there were eighty thousand 
cavalry and twenty thousand charioteers and 
camel-riders. 1 Each contingent was armed 
and equipped after tho fashion of the country 
.whence it came. Each had its own com¬ 
mander and its own place in the advance. 
The whole army was broken into three gtoat 
divisions. The front column consisted of 
about one-half of the contingents and the 

‘The method of counting the host, as given by 
Herodotus, Is interesting and amusing. Ton thou¬ 
sand men were first counted end huddled closely 
together. Around this compact mass a wall was 
built to the height of a man’s waist The space 
was then emptied and successively- filled until tlio 
whole army had been measured. It was found 
that the infantry filled the inolosure a hundred 
and Bevenly time a. 
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baggage. The next division was com¬ 
posed exclusively of Porsian soldiers, in the 
midst of whom the king had liis place, 
with the sacred emblems of authority and re¬ 
ligion. Next to the royal person was the 
famous cohort of ten thousand, called the 
■* Immortals," The third column was made 
up of the other half of the contingents fur¬ 
nished by the provinces and states of the 
Empire. 

The march was from Susa to Sardis, from 
Sardis to Abydos. At the latter place a 
throne was erected on au eminence, from 
which the king surveyed the country, the sen, 
and the army. It was such a sight ns was 
never before, never afterwards, witnessed by 
any potentate of the earth. Herodotus relates 
that, ab the pageant passed before the mon¬ 
arch, he remarked pathetically to Artabanes 
that in a fow years not a man of the iinmeuBe 
host’ would be alive. The lesson of mortality 
rushed over him, and be gave way to team. 

The Hellespont was crossed in safety, the 
passage requiring seven lays and nights. The 
king, having first prayed and cast a golden 
goblet into the sea, went in advance, amid 
myrtle boughs and clouds of incense. Then 
aame the M Immortals,” and then the endless 
stream of soldiers. The march now lay 
through Thrace. For some distance' the ad- 
vnnoe was through territories already subject 
to the king, aod no opposition was met. The 
country for a great distance on either hand 
was eaten up. The first trouble was in the 
district between the Strymon and tho AxIub, 
where it is said that droves of lions came 
down out of the mountains and killed and ate 
many of the camels. At Piorin a halt was 
made, and the king sent ambassadors to all 
the states of Greece, except Sparta and 
Athens, demanding earth and water as tokens 
of submission. Nor was it believed that any 
would dare rofnse. 

The replies wore favorable from a large 
number of the states, but others refused. 
The march was accordingly renewed, and con¬ 
tinued without molestation to the Pass op 
Thjgrmopyx.^. Here, between Cnllidrorous 
and the sea, was a long, narrow defile, which 
had been selected by the Greeks os affording 


them tlio most advantageous point of defense 
on tho whole line of the Persian advance. 
Here wore collected tho forces of Sparta and 
Athens, anti of a. few other states that had 
determined to stand or fall with their county- 
men. The wltale body numbered nine thou¬ 
sand men. They were under the polemorch 
Leonidas, of Sparta. His own band num¬ 
bered only three hundred men; but there 
were seven hundred Lacedemonians, one thou¬ 
sand Phociaus, one thousand Loerians, seven 
hundred Thespians, and four hundred Thebans, 
all of whom wore first-class soldiei’S, skilled in 
the best discipline of the Greeks, Those took 
possession, of the pass and awaited tho onset. 

After a four days’ pause the Persians ad¬ 
vanced. The vanguard was beateu back. 
The Medes and Cissians were sent into the 
defile and wore repulsed. The Immortals were 
Bent forward andwere cut to pieces. For two 
days assault after assault was made upon the 
invincible Greeks, but to no avail. Ou the 
third niglit, however, the Persians discovered 
a path over the mountains, gained the lower 
end of the pass, hemmed in all of the heroes 
except those—the huger number—who, re¬ 
ceiving the news, had preferred to save them¬ 
selves by flight. The Spartans and Borne 
others remained. They attacked the euemy 
in front, but were pressed back into tho nar¬ 
rowest port of the defile. Here they fought 
till tho last man was killed. Twenty thousand 
of the enemy had fallen, and Xerxes had bad 
a taste of tho coming banquet. 

As the invading army proceeded into 
Greece, the Persian fleet kept along tho coast 
ns far as tho island of Euboea. Here in three 
sea-fights, on throe successive days, the Greeks, 
with au armament of only two hundred and 
sevouty-oue ships, held their own against their 
enemy. The Athenian fleet fell hack to Sada- 
>ns, where it took a position in the strait 
between that island and the shore. From 
this place it was proposed to retire, but the 
strategy of TnEansrocLES prevailed, and the 
Persians having blockaded the strait above 
and below, that famous battle was fought of 
wbioh an acoouut will be given in a subse¬ 
quent Book. 1 The enormous armament of the 

2 See Book Eighth, p.6$0. 
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Persians wns beaten and scattered to the winds. 
Five hundred ships were sunk. The sea for 
miles around was covered with broken galleys 
and fragments of the general ruin. 

Xerxes, who had watched the battle, fore¬ 
saw the end, and fled for Asia. Eis retreat 
was hastily made to the Hellespont, where he 
found his mngnificent bridge swept away by a 
storm, and was glad to cross to Abydos in an 
open boat. Manlooius was left behind in 
Greece with two hundred and sixty thousand 
men to renew in the following spring tlio work 
of subjugation which thus far had wrought 
the other way. 

In the following year, B. 0. 480, Mar- 
donius returned to the task. . With tho open¬ 
ing of spring lie marched from Thessaly into 
Attica, and took possession of Athens. Here 
he tried diplomacy, and was about to succeed 
when Sparta, who had been, disaffected, re¬ 
appeared as the ally of the Athonians. Con¬ 
tingents rapidly poured in from the other 
states until the Combined army of the Greeks 
numbered one hundred and eight thousand 
men. Mardoiiius had now three times that 
number. Tho two great forces met in a death 
struggle on the memorable field of Platjra, 
where the disaomfiture of the Persians wns so 
complete and overwhelming as to destroy at 
once and forever all thoughts of renewing the 
contest by tho enemies of Greece. 1 The tre¬ 
mendous avolonohe which had rolled with 
such orushing weight upon the devoted com¬ 
monwealths of the Hellenes had melted into 
vapor, and the skies were as blue as before. 

* In a short time after the battle of Platrea, 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Proonia recovered 
their Independence, and the borders of the 
Persian Empire were contracted to the ASgean 
and the Hellespont Not only did the Greeks 
beat book the invasion, but they followed up 
their advantage and recovered and restored to 
independence all the Islands of the Propontis 
and the JEgean, which bad hitherto belonged 
to Persia. They loaded a force on tho coast 
of Asia Minor, defeated sixty thousand Per¬ 
sians at Myoalti, and destroyed the remnants 
of the fleet which had escaped from Salamls. 

1 For fuU account oi the battle of Platrea, ace 
Book Eighth, pp» 553,654. 


Nor is it to' be questioned that \f the Greek 
states had stood together in the great cause 
of emancipation and had resolutely followed 
up with blow on blow the work they had 
begun, tho whole of tho Greek confederations 
on the shores of Asia Minor would have been 
liberated from foreign domination. Political 
dissensions, however, prevailed among the 
Grecian commonwealths, and tho extension of 
freedom stopped with the Cyclades. 

After the subsidence of his ill-fated wets, 
Xerxes abandoned himself to his court. It 
was a licentious turmoil, which ended pres¬ 
ently in tragedy. The seraglio system had. 
begun to bear its evil fruits iu the destruction 
of virtue and the establishment of intrigue 
and hlood-crnolty. Xcrxe9 himself had been 
but once married; but instead of the lawful 
abandonment of tho harem he entered into 
criminal relations with tho princesses of his 
court, thus ^provoking the jealous rage of the 
queen, Amestrig. A baud of - enemies thus 
arose around him, and finally a conspiracy 
was formed, whose leaders, Artahancs- and 
Aspamitres, entered the king’s chamber and 
murdered him. He had reigned for twenty 
years, and though the Empire under his do¬ 
minion bnd Buffered little positive reduction, 
yet great disasters had lowered the reputation 
of the Persian arms, and social and domestic 
broils, ^ending in assassination, had-disgraced 
the annals of the natioue. • 

‘ Of the three sons of Xerxes, the eldest, 
Darius, was, at tlio instigation of Artabanes 
and on the false charge of having killed tho 
Into king, put to death by the youngest, Ar- 
toxerxes. The other son, Hystaspes, who 
held the office of satrap of Baotrla, and was 
absent from the court, was,unable to prevent 
either tho crime of his brother’s death or the 
usurpation of Artaxekxes, who at once, B. 0. 
466, took the throne. Hystaspes, taking up- 
arms to maintain his opm right to the Empire; 
was overthrown In two battles, by the force* 
of Artaxerxes, 

Five years after the death of Xerxes- 
another revolt broke out in Egypt. The 
leaders were a Libyan chief named Inaras and 
a nativfl Egyptian named Amyrtacus. To 
their aid came an Athenian fleet of two bun* 
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dred vessels, and the Poraions were defeated 
iq several engagements. Memphis was taken 
by tlio insurgents and held until the arrival 
of a large Persian army under Megabyzus, 
who overwhelmed the rebels, retook Memphis, 
and destroyed the Athenian fleet. Inaras was 
crucified. 

Athens, smarting under her reverse, equipped 
another fleet of two hundred sail and sent 
it under Cimon against Cyprus, n dependency 
of Persia. Ho began a siege of Citium, but 
died soon afterwards, and the siege was aban¬ 
doned. The fleet then sailed to Salamis, and 
there falling iu with a Phoenician squndron of 
three hundred ships, captured or dispersed the 
whole. Artaxerxes. alarmed at the condition 
of aflhire, sought peace, and the same—known 
as the “ Pence of Callins"—wat agreed to on 
condition that Cyprus should remain to the 
king, but that all the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor should be granted their freedom. The 
Mediterranean was divided by a line running 
north and south through Plieselis. Persian 
war-ships should uot pass to the west of that 
line, or Greek ships to the east. Tims after a 
struggle of fifty years (from B. C. 490 to 
449) was ended the first great conflict between 
the Greeks and the Persians. 

A abort time after the conclusion of peace 
the tranquillity of the Empire was broken by 
a revolt in Syria. The lender was thaj same 
Megabyzus who had recently suppressed the 
iusurreotion in Egypt. Against his positive 
promise the rebel Limits had boeu put to 
death by the king. Megabyzus was incensed 
and took up arms in 1ub own satrapy, and 
the revolt was so successful that Artaxerxes 
was presently obliged to treat with the insur¬ 
gents, and to grnut them honorable terms of 
reconciliation. It .was the first time since the 
days of Cyrus that the majesty of Persia lmd 
been successfully defied by a provincial gov¬ 
ernor—a fatal precedent for the friture of 
.die Empire. 

In the years that followed the treaty of 
peace with the Greeks there were several 
petty rebellions, hut none of them of a mag¬ 
nitude to endanger the general tranquillity. 
Samos took up arms in 440, on account of. 
the had faith of the satrap of Sardis, but was 
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soon pacified. The provinces of Lyoia and 
Caria, under the leadership of Zopyrus, raised 
the standard of insurrection, and some of the 
Greek states were on the eve of lending aid 
to the insurgents, but <vdre prevented from 
doing so by local dissensions among themselves. 
Artaxerxes saw with satisfaction that the po¬ 
litical broils of Greece were sufficient to pre¬ 
vent any formidable aggression from that 
quarter. The Lycians and Carians, left with¬ 
out support, were soon brought into sub¬ 
mission. 

Artaxerxes was without great strength of 
character. His mother, Amestris—she of the 
evil mind—and Amytis, his sister, exercised 
on undue influence in the affairs of govern¬ 
ment. The administration was thus in a 
good measure given up to spite and caprice. 
The king himself was of a gentle and unwar- 
like disposition, and was incapable of great 
actions either in the field or court. No con¬ 
quests for the enlargement- of the Empire 
were planned, no important expeditions un¬ 
dertaken, during his reign. 'He occupiod the 
throne for twenty-four years, and dying in 
B. C. 425, left his crown to liis only legiti¬ 
mate heir, Xerxes II., son of the queen 
Dampaeia. 

There were, however, seventeen other sons 
of the late king, who lmd for their mothers 
various concubines belonging to the court. 
Some of these were ambitious, and one of 
them, named Sogdianus, taking advantage of 
the half-drunken condition of Xerxes nt a 
feast, murdered him, only forty-five days after 
his accession. The assassin took the throne, 
hut in a few mouths another half-brother, 
named Ochus, following the bloody method 
of Sogdianus, killed him and took the throne 
under the title of Dabiub Notiios. He had 
held the satrapy of Hyrcauia during the life 
of Artaxerxes, and had married his aunt, 
Parysatis, a daughter of Xerxes the Great. 
By lier ho bad a son, Arsaces, afterwards 
known as Artaxerxes II. The reign of 
Nothus lasted for nineteen years (B. C. 426- 
407), and was almost wholly occupied with 
rebellions in the.sutmpiGH and imbroglios wit i 
the Greeks, The first Insurrection wnsi raise* 
by his brother, Arsltes, and that some Mega- 
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byzua who hod been previously at the head 
of the Syrian revolt. For a while the insur¬ 
gents, aided by a large force of Greek mer¬ 
cenaries, were successful, and not until these 
foreign auxiliaries had been corrupted with 
Persian gold were the kiug's forces able to 
reduce the rest to submission. Terms were 
granted to Arsites, but the queen induced the 
king to break his word of faith, and the rebel 
brother was put to death. 

The next insurrection broke out in Lydia. 
Pisauthncs, the satrap of that province, was a 
member of the royal family. With the re¬ 
accumulated wealth of Sardis, he hired a 
large contingent of Greeks, who wore now 
known to bo the best soldiers in the world— 
unconquerable save by bribery. This was the 
weapon now employed against them. Tisaa- 
phemes, the Persian general who was sent 
against them, used the gold of his master, 
and Lycon, the Greek commander, yielded to 
the temptation, wont over with his men to 
the king, and left the rebellious satrap to tho 
morcy of the winds. Again were terms of 
surrender granted, only to be violated when 
PiBsuthnes was taken a prisoner to Susa, 
and executed in defiance of all honor. Soon 
afterwards, however, Amorgcs, a son of Pis- 
suthnes, renewed the struggle, and was able 
to hold out against Tissaphemes for several 
years. 

Meanwhile, the commonwealth of Athens 
bad been engaged in her great and disastrous 
Campaign against Sioily. In that island she 
had suffered an overthrow so complete as to 
leave her prostrate. When the knowledge of 
this ruin of the ancient rival of his country 
was borne to Darius be at onoo ordered the 
satraps Tissaphornes and Pharnabazus to begin 
the exaction t£ tribute from tlie Greek cities 
of Asia Minor as of old. This edict was in 
direct vitiation of the Peace of Callias, but 
Persian ikith was dead, and the aotion was 
regarded as a matter of course. To produce 
dissension among the Greeks themselves a 
tempting offer was made to Sparta, and by 
her accepted, to enter into an alliance with 
Persia. She who at Therm opvlm had cut 
down her thousands now leagued herself with 

the foes of liberty. 
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Thus a new war broke out between the 
Persians and tlio Greeks. But it was no 
longer necessary for Darius and his successors 
to bear down with immense armaments upon 
the West, since either Athens or Sparta—em¬ 
bittered by their owu long contiuued interne¬ 
cine strife—could always bo secured against 
the other by bribery. The court of Susa was 
able to gain and to maintain among the powers 
of Greece an ascendency which was not seri¬ 
ously impaired until the petty states of that 
distracted country went down before the am¬ 
bition of Alexander. Such was the condition 
of affairs during the latter yearn of the reign 
of Darius Nothas. That monarch died in 
tho year B. G. 407, and was succeeded by 
Arsnces with tho title of Artaxerxes IF, He 
had uot been “born, in the purple,” and his 
right to the throne was to that extent en¬ 
dangered. 

Before the death of the iato king, tho 
question of the succession had been raised by 
Parysatis, tho queen, who preferred her younger 
son, Cyrus. This preference was intensified 
by tho fact that this prince had been bora 
after bis father became king, and was, there¬ 
fore, under the old precedcut, tho rightful 
heir. Nevertheless, Pori ua named Abtaxkrxeb 
for lus successor and the lattor becamo king, 
not, however, until his life had been at* 
tempted by Cyrus on the day of coronation. 

The latter was arrested and was about to be 
put to death, but his mother interceded for 
him and he was sent away to Ms satrapy in 
Asia Minor, burning for revenge. He im¬ 
mediately began the organization of a body 
of Greek mercenaries, for the ostensible pur¬ 
pose of making war on the Pisidians of tne 
Western Taurus, but with the real object of 
killing his brother, the king, and taking the 
throne of Persia. 

By various maneuvers and subterfuges he 
succeeded in collecting eleven thousand Greek 
soldiers. He put himself at the head of this 
army, which was soon augmented by two 
thousand additional Greeks and nearly one 
hundred thousand provincials gathered from 
his satrapy, and began his advance from Sar¬ 
dis through Lydia and Phrygia. Tissaphemes, 
in the meantime, had carried the tidings to 
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Susa and given the nlarm to the king, who 
readily perceived that he was the object of the 
expedition. It was not, however, until Cyru9 
had penetrated Cilicia that the mask was 
thrown off and hia real intentions divu'ged to 
the soldiery. 

The Greeks at first refused to proceed, but 
were gradually won over to the project. The 
advance was resumed, and after a twenty-nine 
days 1 march from Tarsus the army reached 
Thapsaous, on die Euphrates. The river was 
forded, but not until the Greeks bad again 


recovered himsel*, and put his army m array 
of battle. Within three hours after the first 
Bight of tire Persian host was caught, the con¬ 
flict began. The Greek auxiliaries were 
placed on the right center, and were the main 
dependence of Cyrus in the battle. The 
forces of Artaxerxea were so vast as to out* 
flank the invaders on both wings, but Cyrus- 
prevented this by resting his right against the 
river. The Greeks began the fight by singing- 
a pecan to Zeus and then charging the foe.* 
The Persians gave way before them. The 



BATTLE OF CUNAXA. 


been stimulated with a promise of additional 
pay. The course now lay down the left bank 
of the Euphrates, and after thirty-three days 
Cyrus came within one hundred and twenty 
miles of Babylon, where the first traces of the 
enemy were seen. After that the advance 
was made each day with slowness and caution. 

In the meantime, Artaxerxea, fully aroused, 
lmd raised a force of nine hundred thousand 
men, and was advancing to the onset. At 
last the two armies came in eight 011 tho 
famous field of Cunaxa. Cyrus had believed 
that his brother was fleeing before him, and 
came near being surprised; but he quickly 


soythe-bearing ohoriots wore turned by their 
frightened horses upon their own ranks, For 
three miles the Greeks scattered all before 
them. In the center, meanwhile, Cyrus on- 
gaged his foo and gained some advantages. 
Finally ft charge was made against tho six 
thousand horsemen who composed tlio body¬ 
guard of the king, and they were put to 
flight. In tho confused struggle in this part 
of tho field Cyrus discerned at a distance tho 
form of his brother, and shouting out, “Ton 
anjjra kobo 0 (I soo the man), made a rash 
plunge in that direction to out him dawn. 
But before he could reach Artaxerxea ho was. 
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himself struck with a javelin and slain, 
the whole question was merely whether his 
life or that of the king Bliould bleed on the 
altar of fraternal vengeance, the fight was 
virtually decided. The provincial forces thut 
made up the body of Cyrus’s army broke and 
fled. But the Greeks stood fast, and though 
their captains were booh inveigled into a con¬ 
ference and treacherously killed, they began 
to recede in good order, with tha hope of 
reaching their own country. 

Now it was that.the famous “Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand" began, under the leader¬ 
ship of Xenophon. The hosts of the' Per¬ 
sians hung upon thoir flanks and rear, but 
discipline and courage kept their myriads at 
bay, and after untold hardships and a march 
of many hundred miles through Mesopotamia 
and tho mountainous regions of Armenia to 
Trapezus on the Euxine, the heroic Greeks at 
last come in safety, and by their exultant cry 
of “ The bea! the sea I" gave proof to after 
times of the valor and fortitude of their race. 1 

The mercenaries who ImcPthus aided Cyrus 
in his attempt • on ( the throne were mostly 
Spartans, Their conduct gave grounds to tho 
king for going to war with their country; for 
their country would not disavow what its 
soldiery had done. For six years (B. C. 890- 
894) a desultory conflict was carried ou be¬ 
tween the satraps of Lydia and Phrygia on, 
the one aide and Sparta on the other. In the 
year B. C. 393 a league was formed by Argos, 
Thebes, Athens, and Corinth, which compelled 
the Spartans to withdraw from foreign com¬ 
plications and defend themselves at home. In 
the straitened coudition of their oligarchy 
they undertook and were finally able to secure 
tha establishment of peace. The general pro¬ 
posal was that all of Asia should go to the 
Persians, and that all of the Greek islands 
and states should be free. For six years the 
negotiations were peuding, but finally, in 
B. C. 887, the terms were acceded to by all the 
parties and the “Peace of Autalcidas” was 

1 Thore Is little doubt that the exploit of these 
Ten Thousand Greeks in penetrating to the heart 
of the Persian Empire and then returning in . 
safety, furnished Alexander with a precedent for 
his conquest. 


As ] established. In the mean time a revolt broke 
out in Cyprus, led by tho Greek governor 
Eragbras, who beat ofT the forces scut against 
him and achieved a nominal independence. 
In the remaining yenrs of the reign of Aria- 
xerxes a series of rebellions occurred in the 
outlying provinces, tho existence of which 
and the success of some indicated as clearly 
as daylight the moribund eonditiou of the 
Empire. 

After a long reign of forty-six years Arta- 
xerxea died, and was succeeded by Ocnus, 
who, with the connivance and aid of Parysntis, 
had first cleared the field of claimants by the 
murder of all his brothers and rivals. The 
bloody rend by which he wont to the throne 
was not more bloody than tho scepter which 
he wielded. As soon as he was king he in¬ 
stigated a series of murders by which nearly 
all the princes and a large number of prin¬ 
cesses wore destroyed. The next matter to 
which he turned his attention was the recon¬ 
quest of Egypt, which now for about fifty 
years had held a nominal independence. At 
the head of a great army Ochus marched into 
the Nile valley, where he was met and rig 
nally defeated by the Pharaoh Nectanebo. 

Immediately after this a revolt broke out in 
Phoenicia, and the ancient city of Sidon re¬ 
covered her independence. But Ochus, in 
the midst of what seemed universal dismem¬ 
berment, was undismayed. He reorganized 
an immense army, consisting of three hundred 
and thirty thousand men, and again advanced 
into Egypt. This time Nectauebo was routed 
iu a series of battles, and was finally driven 
into Ethiopia. Sidon was also besieged. Ail 
who came out to ask for terns were put to 
death. Finally* In the wretchedness of 
despair, the remaining forty thousand people 
sot fire to their own houses and perished in 
the flames. Ochus coolly sold the ashes of the 
city to a company of adventurers, who hoped 
to gather from the ruin the gold and orpa- 
ments of the people. Such was the vindic¬ 
ative energy and relentless severity of Ocnus 
that the terror of his name spread throughout 
the Empire and raised the king to the pin¬ 
nacle of autocratic power. Rebellions, for the 
time, became, few and far betweeu. 
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It was at this opoch in the history of Persia 
that he* attention wna first directed to Mace¬ 
donia. That State was rapidly rising to in¬ 
fluence in the West, and the king directed 
his governors to take steps to oheck her prog¬ 
ress. An army was sent into Thrace, in B. C. 
340, to help to sustain the independence of 
that kingdom against the Macedonians, and 
succor was given to the people of Pcrinthus, 
then besieged by Philip. But the career of 
Ochus was near an end. In B. C. 338 he 
was poisoned by a conspirator named Bog6as, 
who set up Ashes, one of the king's sons, and 
dew all the rest—thus hoping to be virtually 
monarch himself. * But very soon Arses began 
to show signs of restiveucea and courage, nnd 
he and his oluldren were all in turn nssnssin- 
ated. Bogfins, who thus ncquired a kind of 
character of king-maker, next elevated Codo- 
manus, a remote member of the royal house, 
to the throne. He took to himself the title 
of Darius. In this same year (B. C. 336), 
Philip of Mncedon was assassinated by Pan- 
sanins, and the crown of that country de¬ 
scended to tlie youthful Alexander. Thus, at 
the some time, in two distant countries, were 
established in power two foemon who should 
presently contend for the mastery of the 
world. 

The story of the growth of the Macedonian 
power and the hurling of that power like a 
thunderbolt upon the effete kingdoms of Mes¬ 
opotamia will he fully narrated in the Eighth 
Book. 1 For the present it may suffice to re¬ 
count from the Persian side the tragic end of 
the great Empire of the Achtomenians. Per¬ 
sonally considered, Darius Codonutnuswnsoue 
of the best of the whole lino of kings who 
swayed the destinies of his country. His ap¬ 
pearance on the stage, however, was at an 
epoch when into was against him. At the 
very time of his accession a division of the 
Macedonian army had already been landed by 
Philip on tiie Asiatic coast. But for the 
death of the king of Macedonia the disasters 
of Persia must have sooner come, nor borne 
less heavily, The assassination of Philip gave 
a brief respite to Darius, who, however, little 
improved the interval with measures to repel 

1 See Book Ninth, pp. 610-663. 
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the threatened invasion. It was doubted 
whether the youthful Alexander could oven 
maiutuin himself in Europe, to say nothing 
of an Asiatic concpieHt. But when it was seen 
that a greater than Philip was come, then the 
king made such preparations ns he could to, 
stop the avalanche. A numerous fleet was 
manned and equipped. Largo bodies of troops 
wore sent from beyond the Euphrates to the 
frontiers of Asia Minor. Mercenaries were 
hired. Agents were dispatched into the Greek 
states to stir up revolts. The Hellespontine 
Greeks were organized in the pay of Persia, 



DARIUS CODOXAMU* IN THE BATTUE OF USUI. 
After the Fw*oo In Pompeii. 


and were put under the commend of Memnon 
of Bhodes, an able general. 

By these measures some brief advantages 
were gained on the Hellespont, nor, for the 
time, did the movements of Alexander excite 
serious apprehensions. So in the beginning 
of his expedition, in the spring of B. C. 884, 
his passage into Asia was not disputed. His 
force consisted of thirty thousand fbot and 
five thousand horse. With this Bipall hut 
compact and well-disoipllned army he ad¬ 
vanced to Myria without opposition. The 
Persians were first arrayed in his pathway at 
the GbantouSj a small stream between Abydos 
and Dasoyleiura. With forty thousand men 
advantageously posted on the opposite bank 
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ries were beaten down. Tho result was tv 
complete mid overwhelming victory for Alex¬ 
ander, who now grew confident of bis ability 
to take tho Persian Umpire with a Macedo¬ 
nian phalanx. The losses of Darius in tho 
Imttle of Issua have boon placed as high us 
one hundred thousand men, while that of the 
Macedonians amounted to no more than nine 
hundred and fifty in killed and wounded 1 
To this disparity must he added the loss of 
the king's mother* wifo, ami sister, who were 
captured by Alexander. 

'Die contest* however, was not yot decided. 
The resources of tho Empire wore so vast ns 
not to ho exhausted by a single overthrow. 
It was, moreover, Alexander's plan, ns soon as 
ho had inflicted a signal defeat upon tho main 
army of Persia, to turn about into Phoenicia 
anti reduce that country and Egypt before 
proceeding to Babylon. Ho thus purposed, 
by bringing all the countries from Syria to 
Libya under his sway, to leave no disturbing 
dements behind him when he should continue 
his march to the East. The great conquests 
of the sou of Philip in. the countries skirting 
tho Mediterranean, his triumphant progress to 
the south-west, his penetration to the Oasis of 
Amun, and his return into Asm Minor pre¬ 
paratory to his final struggle with Darius, will 
bo properly considered in the History of tho 
Macedonian ascendancy. 1 Those movements 
occupied a period of twenty mouths, so that 
the summer of B. C. 381 arrived before the 
conflict was renewed for the dominion of Asia. 

In the mean time the Persian king made 
great preparations for the renewal of hostili¬ 
ties. First, however, he tried what negotia¬ 
tion. could accomplish by sending two embas¬ 
sies to the conqueror. To the first, which 
requested peace and the surrender of the 
king’s family, now held prisoners, Alexander 
replied haughtily, demanding either an abdi¬ 
cation of Darius in his favor or else that the 
monarch would come forth and fight it out. 
To tlie other proposition which was made to 
the Macedonian‘while he was engaged in the 
siege of Tyre, and which embraced the giving 
of ten thousand talents for the restitution of 
the royal family, tho surrender to Alexander 


of all the countries west of the Euphrates, 
anil his reception of Stntira, tho king’s daugh¬ 
ter, in marriage, he answered still more eon- 
tomptuourdy** Tho countries wore his already. 
When he wanted tho ten thousand talents ho 
would take them. If ho desired to marry the 
daughter of Darius lio would do so as soon ns 
lie pleased. Tho Persian was a fool to offor 
him what ho already possessed. So it only 
remained to fight and—bo beaten. 

Tho wholo Empire was laid under contri¬ 
bution for tho final conflict. Twenty-five na¬ 
tions furnished large contingents of troops. 
More than a million of mon were gathered 
umlor the king’s standards. For once a field 
of battle was deliberately selected. In the 
heart of ancient Assyria, about thirty miles 
from Nineveh, in a vast plain as level as 
tho lowlands of Mesopotamia, in every way 
adapted for tho advantageous operations of a 
great mass of men, and especially for the evo¬ 
lutions of the soythe-beariug war-chariots, 
Darius marshaled Ills hosts. The plain was 
improved with special respect to' the battle. 
Every impediment was taken away., Finally, 
in nil that quarter from which the' Macedo¬ 
nian cavalry must make their cliarga, the 
ground was sown with spiked balls of iron to 
cripple the enemy’s horses. Such was tho 
field of AbbelA. 

On oame Alexander from his campaign in 
Egypt. He advanced through Syria, crossed 
the Euphrates, traversed Mesopotamia, and 
entered Assyria without resistance. It was 
now October of B. C. 331. Darius carefUUy 
occupied his chosen position. Tho scythe- 
bearing chariots were placed iu front. Thou 
came the Scythian, Bnctrian, Armenian, and 
Cappadocian cavalry. After these were the 
great masses of infantry, arranged in two 
wings, and after all, the Babylonian reserve 
massed in tho rear. The king took his post in 
the center and awaited the onset. About him 
were arranged body-guards of nrohors and 
cavalry, and a troop of elephants mounted 
and directed by their Indian masters. 

Alexander wont into the conflict with groat 
care. From deserters he learned the oxnct 
disposition of his enemy’s forces. On the 
margin of the battle-field he paused over 


1 Bee Book Ninth, rip, 02Q-6fil. 
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night, counseling* his generals, and recon neu¬ 
tering the grounds occupied by Darius. His 
own forces consisted of forty thousand foot 
and seven thousand horse—these against a 
million I Light-armed troops were deployed 
by the Macedonian to operate against the 
Persian chariots. Then came the heuvy lines 
of battle. Alexander commanded the right; 
Parmenio, the left. In beginning buttle the 
conqueror oharged diagonally across the field 
and grently disconcerted the Persians. Darius 
ordered his chariots into bnttle; but the char¬ 
ioteers were soon brought down by tho agile 
skirmishers, and the few vehicles which 
reached the battle-lines were allowed to pass 
through without harm only to bo overthrown 
in the rear. Alexander, meanwhile, had 
reached tho Persian flunk, and discovering a 
gap in tho left wing, ho plunged into it like 
an Rvaluiiche. He soon fought his way into 
the immediate vicinity of Darius, and himself 
hurlerl a lance which brought down the king’s 
charioteer. The cry at once spread that Da¬ 
rius pros slain. Then came the rout. The 
lines broke. The banner of the Empire hung 


suspended for a moment; then fluttered; then 
fell never to riso. The king fled to Arbela. 1 
Tho field was a turmoil of struggling, flying 
cohorts. The remnants of the Pcrsiun host 
rolled across tho Zub; but before they reached 
safety on tho other side, tho Macedonians 
had destroyed three hundred thousand men 1 
Tho victory was overwhelming, astounding, 
the very crack of doom to that great power 
which had so long overshadowed Western 
Asia. Darius was pursued to Arbela, thence 
through Rhiigrn to tho Elburz mountains, and. 
thence to tho deserts of Porthin. Hero ho 
was assassinated by Bcssus, tho satrap of 13ac- 
tria. He was discovered by Alexander in a 
dying condition by the roadside. Ho asked 
for a cup of water, thanked the giver, and 
died. And with him died the Empire of the 
Persians. The body of the dead monarch was 
sent by Alexander to Persepolis, where it was 
honorably buried in the tombs of the kings. 

’The great battle which takes the n&mo of 
Arbela was fought on the other side of the river 
Zah, at tho littlo village of Gaug&mela, and should 
have l>Ben so named. 









